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... because of falling in love with someone! 


MERICA! What would this strange land hold 
A in store for two young musicians? A 
great future, perhaps, for the girl. After all 
wasn't she already an opera star. . . with a fine 
contract to fulfill at the Metropolitan? But the 
boy, Victor Herbert . . . what of Ais fucure? 


« « If it hadn't been for the girl, in fact, the 
boy might never have reached America. For it was 
she who had first been approached by an 
American talent scout. She, who had refused 
a contract unless it included a place for a cer- 
tain young Irishman. “But what can he do?”’ 
demanded the talent scout. ““Well,’’ she had 
replied, ‘‘at least he can play the cello!” 





« « And thus to America came Victor Her- 
bert—on his honeymoon! bringing with him the 
talent for such gay operettas as “Naughty 
Marietta,” ‘Babes in Toyland,” and many 
another musical masterpiece which brought joy 
to the world and credit to American music. 


« « There is special joy today for all who can 
hear Victor Herbert music played on the Mag- 
navox radio-phonograph. Here the composer's 
great works spring into vivid reality ... you 
revel in his tender melodies, his dramatic har- 
monies. You feel the warm cheer of his person- 
ality, sway to his good humor, delight in his 
whimsy, glow with his Irish sentiment. 


« « Whether you listen to broadcast programs 
or records, good music always sounds better 
on Magnavox. The tone is so clear and true it is 
comparable to the living performance—you can 
almost feel the presence of the artists themselves. 


« « Fourteen superb models in furniture of 
heirloom quality lend themselves to every 
decorative plan. You will be proud to have one 
in your home, proud of its great advantages 
as a musical instrument, proud of it as an 
impressive addition to your furniture. Look 
for the name of your nearest dealer in the 
classified telephone directory or write The 
Magnavox Company, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 


most Mave 


« The Magnavox Regency Symphony. Authentically 
styled late 18th centurv furniture, plus the newest 
and proved developments of radio-phonograph 
science, $475; with FM, $540. Other models (tradi- 
tional and modern in design), from $187 to $850. 


Prices subject to change without notice 
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Wires in the early Autumn of 1910, I be- 
came a member of the staff of MUSICAL 
America, I had known the paper for sev- 
eral years as a reader. But its founder and 
Editor-in-Chief, John C. Freund, was but a 
name to me, a name which I saw each week 
on the first page, as well as on the editorial 
page. Nor was it much more than a name 
for some time after I began my work on the 
paper. For the “chief,” as he was known, 
was not there; he was still at his camp in the 
Adirondacks, where he spent the summer and 
autumn months. It was not until October that 
the “chief” returned to New York and when he 
did, he hardly shared my desire for a meeting. 
Matters of great moment occupied his atten- 
tion for a considerable time after his return, 
matters other than a meeting with the newest 
and least important member of his staff ! 


It was November when I was called into his 
office, with its fine setting, conspicuous for 
its stained-glass window behind his desk. 
Naturally, I was deeply impressed, not only 
with the atmosphere of his office but with the 
dignified and somewhat austere manner of my 
“chief.” But after a few moments, there was 
a lessening of tension and Mr. Freund allowed 
his somewhat awed employe to see for the 
first time that benign smile, which was one 
of his most characteristic possessions. He 
asked me about my education—I was fresh out 
of college the previous June—inquired into 
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what my musical knowledge and study was, 
whether I had had any writing experience, etc. 
As to the former I, not too modestly, gave a 
rather full account; of the latter I frankly said 
that I had none, other than writing on my 
college paper. 

After giving me some advice (I don’t just 
remember what it was, but I do recall that I 
promised myself to follow it) he indicated that 
the interview was at an end. [I left the office, 
less nervous than I had entered it, resolved to 
make a genuine effort to become a musit jour- 
nalist. Up to that time I was just happy to 
have a “job,” not quite sure if the field b had 
entered was to be my profession. 

That was 1910. For twelve years there- 
after it was my privilege to work under Mr. 
Freund’s guidance, to learn the numerous 
phases of music journalism, the field to which 
he had already devoted many years of his life. 

Mr. Freund, who had founded Musica 
AMERICA in 1898, had come tothe United 
States in 1871 from London, where he was 
born in 1848. He had been educated at 
Oxford, where he edited that university’s fam- 
ous magazine, “The Dark Blue.” He had 
already written his first play, The Undergradu- 
ate, which has been produced in London, one 
of a number of plays which he was to write. 

When he was twenty-seven, after some 
varied journalistic efforts, Mr. Freund pub- 
lished the first music magazine in this country, 
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The founder of 
MUSICAL AMERICA 


as seen by a former 


editor 


A. WALTER KRAMER 


called the “Music Trade Review” and thus 
identified himself with the world of music. 
Later this paper became the “Musical and 
Dramatic Times.” Then came a period, four 
years later, when Mr. Freund decided to see 
his adopted country and traveled extensively 
in Colorado and New Mexico. But the jour- 
nalistic urge was strong and in a year he 
returned to New York, editing a new weekly 
called “Music,” a name later changed to 
“Music and Drama.” In 1884 he brought 
it out as a daily, the first music and dramatic 
daily ever issued, and strange: as it may seem, 
it was a success. But, alas; only for a year! 
In 1885 Mr. Freund wrote anew play, True 
Nobility, which was produce@l, in Chicago and 
in which he plaved the leading part. He con- 
tinued, after this acting venture, to act in other 
plays. But again only fqar‘a@ year; for 1887 
found him back in New York, editing a paper, 
called “The American Musician.” 

I could tell more of the varied activities of 
this remarkable man. I haye set down here 
some biographical material up to this point to 
give an idea of his gifts, which were, indeed, 
fabulous. It is but little of what had tran- 
spired up to this time, only a part of the dis- 
tinguished career which he placed to his credit 
from then to 1924, the year of his death. 
When he founded MustcaL AMERICA, he was 
fifty years of agey@ journalist of wide experi- 

(Continued on page 4 
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USICAL AMERICA came 

into existence on Oct. 8, 

1898. It was not the first 
publication John C. Freund had 
founded in the interest of music and 
the theatre but it was the only one 
which endured. 

The name of the paper was not 
an inspiration of Mr. Freund but of 
an American singer, illustrious in 
her time, Gertrude May Stein— 
subsequently Gertrude Stein Bailey. 
“I had intended at first,” wrote the 
late editor, “to call the paper Music, 
Art and Drama, in memory of a 
previous effort, and had spent con- 
siderable money in advertising the 
fact. As the work progressed it be- 
came more and more evident that 
the name had not been happily 
chosen. People wanted a musical 
paper. In this crisis it was Miss 
Stein who asked: ‘Why does not 
Mr. Freund call his new paper 
MusicaL AMERICA?’ And Musi1- 
CAL AMERICA it became.” 


Began as a Weekly 


In those days (and for nearly a 
third of a century after) it was a 
weekly paper. Prominent names 
already figured among its early con- 
tributors. The very first article it 
carried was an enthusiastic ap- 
praisal of the pianist, Emil Sauer, 
written by Leonard Liebling. An- 
other conspicuous member of the 
staff was the critic August Spanuth. 
Turning the pages of the old files 
one runs across names distinguished 
enough in their day if now more or 
less forgotten—names like Emma 
Trapper, Lucian G. Chaffin, Addi- 
son F. Andrews, Alfred Veit, Sada- 
kichi Hartmann, J. H. Mowbray, 
Harold Vynne, George Lehmann, 
Ewan MacPherson. 

“Devoted to Music, Drama and 
the Arts,” was the description of 
MusIcAL AMERICA printed at the 
top of the pale green cover of the 
magazine, which sold for 10 cefits 
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New York, Saturday, October ¢, 1898. * 


Lhe Golden Jubilee 


00 years— “THE LEADING MUSICAL JOURNAL” —50 years 


a copy in those days and was pub- 
lished at 27 Union Square. Its 
length varied. The first 1898 issue, 
for instance, ran to 28 pages, the 
second to 32. The following two 
expanded to 40 and 44 pages, re- 
spectively. This last was as large 
as the 1898 issues ever became. The 
amount of theatrical news, the dis- 
cussions of the graphic arts, literary 
disquisitions, not to mention a num- 
ber of acrid polemics, some of con- 
siderable extent, accounted for these 
variations of length. 


Much Theatrical Comment 


There was much gossip and criti- 
cism of the spoken theatre and of 
light opera. Sometimes, indeed, the 
reviews of operettas and musical 
comedies were fully as wordy and 
otherwise elaborate as comments on 
the doings at the Metropolitan. A 
considerable part of these theatrical 
reflections was incorporated in a 
column called The Song of the 
Seraph. The Seraph appears to 
have been a forefather of Gur Me- 
phisto. It was not always easy to 
establish his identity, but he invari- 
ably addressed his communications 
to “Dear Freund”. The column on 
Art and Artists (illustrated with 
various pictorial specimens of the 
epoch) was the work of Sadakichi 
Hartmann. Poetry of a sort found 
its way not infrequently into the 
pages of the paper, not to mention 
certain quips and jokes that today 
invite shudders. 

Let us glance through a few ran- 
dom, pages of this primitive Must- 
CAL AMERICA to obtain a faint 
notion what our ancestral sheet 
looked like. The front and back 
covers, as we just noted, were a 
pale green. Artists of major or 
minor importance were pictured on 
the former. Gertrude May Stein, 
Victor Herbert, Moriz Rosenthal, 
Madeline Schiller, Jean de Reszke, 
Ernest Van Dyke, Johanna Gadski, 
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EARLY DAYS—B)y HERBERT F. PEYSER 


Nina Rathbone, Katherine Fisk 
were more or less decorative per- 
sonalities who ornamented these 
front pages. The back cover was 
sometimes adorned with the adver- 
tisements of teachers, as well as of 
a wide variety of pianos. One ad- 
vertisement, charged with nostalgic 
memories for the oldsters among 
us, is that of “The Olympia Self- 
Playing Music Box” which “Plays 
Over a Thousand Tunes” and is de- 
scribed as “the latest and most im- 
proved of all the music boxes with 
interchangeable tune discs”. It cost 
the respectable sum of $45. The 
purchaser received one “tune disc” 
free. Each “extra tune” cost 60 
cents. On either side of the pic- 
tured contrivance were illustrations 
designed, no doubt, to stimulate 
patriotic emotions in this period of 
the Spanish-American War. In the 
upper right-hand corner was the 
face of Admiral Dewey; at the left, 
the picture of his flagship, the 
Olympia—a rather innocuous-look- 
ing white warship, its two funnels 
belching black smoke, its two masts 
carrying little triangular _ sails. 
Prospective buyers of the music 
box were reminded that “over 500 
tunes are now ready and the latest 
music is constantly being added”; 
also, that “charming home enter- 
tainments may be arranged without 
notice if an Olympia is in the par- 
lour—dancing, singing, instrumen- 
tal renderings—hymns and church 
music, too.” 


* * * 


The columns of MusicaL AMER- 
IcA were broad in those days—only 
three to a page. The relative 
scarcity of illustrations (compared 
with what subsequent years were to 
bring) and the uniformity of type 
and makeup gave the pages a rather 
depressing appearance despite the 
abundance and variety of material 

(Continued on page 115) 
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FIRST PRINCIPLES. 


It is a time-honored custom—more honoured in 
the breach than in the observance—whenever a ne 















paper appears, for the editor to concoct a circular 
tilled with brilhant promise of great things 
and designed to make it clear that the 
‘to fill a long felt want.” 





The first masthead. The Editorial, First 

Principles, is reprinted in full on page 

290 of this issue. Above, the first title- 
page heading 
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Later Days in the History of MUSICAL AMERICA 


N the editorial page of Musi! 
CAL AMERICA’s issue of 
Aug. 20, 1927, appeared the 


two quotations from John C. 
Freund’s writings which accompany 
an editorial on page 290 of this 
issue. Under them was a thought- 
ful pledge of rededication to the 
spirit and aims of the man who had 
died three years previously. This 
reaffirmation of first ideals was, in 
a way, the swan song of a regime. 
But although the next two years 
constituted a break in the continuity 
of the magazine’s style, the original 
line was resumed when the present 
publisher bought the paper and its 
sister, Music TRADEs, in the sum- 
mer of 1929 and began to build on 
new foundations an old, tried and 
trustworthy publishing edifice. 


The Lusty ’Twenties 


Between the war years with 
which Mr. Peyser concluded his 
sparkling history of the early days 
and the ’thirties which saw Mus!- 
CAL AMERICA take a fresh lease on 
life, vitality and the pursuit of 
musical news, stretched the fabulous 
‘twenties, decade of boom and bust. 
Post-war years saw music thrust 
down new roots in the country’s 
cultural soil and MusicaL AMER- 
Ica’s columns were full of reports 
of the lusty life of the art. The 
format, size and type style of the 
paper changed little through the 
early part of the time we are con- 
sidering, but later type faces be- 
came fancier and fancier and “art” 
work around the illustrations grew 
more and more elaborate with curli- 
cues as the decade waned, until the 
pages in 1926 and 1927 were ornate 
almost beyond readability, as they 
had been in an earlier, fussy period. 

One feature of issues of the early 
20s was Frederick C. Schang’s 
Musical Almanack, in which the 
genial impresario found parallels 
between the present and the past 
which amused a large audience. 
The page opposite the editorials 
(on which you may today read 
about the doings of the very days 
we are discussing and see who was 
pictured) boasted than a “Question 


SIX OPERA 
STARS WHO 
HAVE MADE 
20TH CENTURY 
HISTORY 


Edward Johnson as Pelléas 
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By QUAINTANCE EATON 


Box” and a “humorous” column 
called Point and Counterpoint. 
Whether this was plagiarism on the 
magazine’s part or on Aldous Hux- 
ley’s when he wrote his famous 
novel is of little matter. Today 
the humor in question seems slightly 
pale and often forced—the fate al- 
most any column which is carried 
on by momentum instead of inspira- 
tion must inevitably suffer. 

A regular contribution in those 
days was an article about one of the 
many federated music clubs which 
were flourishing and in whose be- 
half and about whose activities 
MusIcat AMERICA has consistently 
come forward as advocate and re- 
porter. Pages were devoted then, 
as now, to the conventions, which 
in those days often produced an 
American work of current impor- 


tance. 

The handsomest gesture towards 
the encouragement of native art, 
however, was the magazine’s own 
$3,000 prize for an American sym- 





Elisabeth Rethberg as the Countess in 
The Marriage of Figaro 





phony.» Announced in December, 
1925, the contest absorbed columns 
of space in the magazine in 1926 
and 1927 and wore down the nerves 
of the staff who tried to cope with 
the problems attendant on shipping 
scores from city to city, trying to 
retrieve a score from some absent- 
minded or too-busy judge and deal 
with the clamorous contestants who 
were sure their scores had been lost, 
plagiarized or suppressed. 

It was a hectic time around 501 
Fifth Avenue, 17th floor, and a gen- 





Maria Jeritza in the glittering robes 
of Turandot 


© Mishkin 


Rosa Ponselle as Norma 


eral sigh of weariness and relief 
went up when the final announce- 
ment of the winner was made, the 
winning piece had had its perform- 
ances (from a sense of obligation 
or genuine enthusiasm) the stray 
scores of the losers and runners-up 
had been mailed back to their own- 
ers and the whole project consid- 
ered at an end. This happened in 
June, 1928, when Messrs. Damrosch, 
Stock, Stokowski, Koussevitzky and 
Hertz proclaimed as one (presum- 
ably) that Ernest Bloch’s “Amer- 
ica” got the nod. The contest had 
elongated itseli—as. such affairs are 
apt to do—and from having been a 
project of the Milton Weil regime, 
spread over the Deems Taylor days 
into the present auspices, for the 
first issue of the present period car- 
ried a story about a performance 
under the composer’s direction. 
“Bigger and better” were indeed 
the watchwords of those late ’twen- 
ties. The grandiose scheme for a 
new Metropolitan Opera House de- 
signed by Joseph Urban, was lav- 
ishly and optimistically displayed 


(Continued on page 178) 
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Lawrence Tibbett as Valentine in Faust—his first 
important operatic role in New York 
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How Audiences Grew 


USIC, ,at the turn of the 
century, was on the whole 
the possession of a favored 


few in the United States—the élite, 
they might have preferred to call 
themselves in those days of elegant 
diction. The spectacle of 25,000 
people spending a summer evening 
listening to a Beethoven or Brahms 
symphony* played by a first-class 
orchestra, or the less visible but 
even more imposing spectacle of 
several million pairs of ears intent 
upon a Sunday Philharmonic broad- 
cast, would have seemed a Brob- 
dingnagian fantasy in the late 19th 
century. Even less probable would 
have seemed the absurd notion that 
well over a thousand people could 
be gathered together in Glendive, 
Mont., to hear the Beethoven A 
major Cello Sonata or an evening 
of string quartets. 

At this time most Americans did 
not yet know that a symphony con- 
sists of several separate parts called 
movements. A piano recital was a 
curious event, quite out of the 
sphere of common experience, in 
which an individual set apart by his 
special mystical endowment demon- 
strated the beauty of his “touch” or 
his highly developed capacity to 
“tickle the ivories”. A whole liter- 
ature of popular doggerel—verses 
like “When Ruby Played”, describ- 
ing the awe and bewilderment occa- 
sioned by the playing of Anton 
Rubinstein—emphasized the remote- 
ness of music from everyday experi- 
ence. Even opera, the most ac- 
cessible form of serious music to 
the multitude because of its visual 
blandishments, derived much of its 
appeal from the chitchat about Cin- 
derella careers, intrigue, jealousy 
and romance the newspapers and 
magazines featured in those days, 
much as they now deal with the in- 
timacies of Hollywood life. 


Making Up for Wasted Years 


Thus while each of the big cities 
possessed its select clientele which 
could be counted on to support im- 
portant musical efforts, the wide 
American audience was still naive 
and raw until well toward 1900, and 
in large measure nonexistent. Al- 
ready, however, there was a strong 
popular feeling that the new world 
should appropriate European cul- 
ture as fast as possible, lock, stock 
and barrel. Our young art muse- 
ums purchased every Italian Renais- 
sance painting they could lay their 
hands on—good and bad examples 
alike; our architects transplanted 
the ancient splendors of Gothic and 
classic architecture to the unwill- 
ing ground of this continent. We 
had to make up for the centuries 
wasted by the Indians and the Puri- 
tans, who lacked appreciation for 
Italian art, French architecture and 
German music. 

In the years around 1900 America 
was largely persuaded that music 
and German music were synony- 
mous terms. French opéra-com- 
ique, highly popular in the 1870s 
and 1880s, and Italian opera, sup- 
ported with enthusiasm for more 
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By CECIL SMITH 


than 60 years after its first intro- 
duction in 1825, had slipped from 
favor as the Metropolitan Opera 
gave even its Italian repertory in 
German, and Theodore Thomas, the 
great barnstormer for symphonic 
music, persuaded a constantly wid- 
ening public that his musical view- 
point constituted the only genuine 
Weltanschauung. A glance at the 
survey of orchestral developments 
contained elsewhere in this issue 
will indicate the extent to which 
our first education in this field was 
placed in charge of mentors im- 
ported from Germany. 

The principal challenge to the 
German domination of our instru- 
mental music (by 1900 the Metro- 
politan had begun to renew the in- 
terest in Italian opera and singers 
which ultimately led to the appoint- 
ment of an Italian manager, Gatti- 
Casazza) was presented by the 
Polish pianists — notably Paderew- 
ski, Hofmann, de Pachmann and 


Rosenthal—who toured the entire 


country year after year. These vir- 


tuosi, however, were not summoned 
across the Atlantic by culture-seek- 
ing trustees of symphony orchestras 
and other public organizations. 
They were introduced by the piano 
manufacturers. Competition in this 
expanding industry was keen, and 
due credit must be given in record- 
ing the development of American 
music to such houses as Steinway, 
Baldwin, Knabe, Weber, Chicker- 
ing and Mason and Hamlin. 


By the time the original group of 


piano makers was ready to with- 
draw from the management field, 
pioneering concert managers were 
ready to take over the promotion 
of the pianists, along with the other 
instrumentalists and vocal recital- 
ists. Local concert management 
was a hazardous business in earlier 
years and losses were more frequent 
than profits. Only a skilled entre- 
preneur like the late L. E. Behy- 
mer, of Los Angeles, who combined 
adroit business methods with an in- 
tuitive perception of the shifting 
currents of popular taste, could 


avoid periodic financial debacles. 
For while the musical audience 
grew steadily in its capacity to ac- 
cept a widening range of musical 
personalities and styles, its judg- 
ments were fickle, and it often re- 
fused point-blank to support some 
of the most valuable performers or 
to listen to some of the most chal- 
lenging works. 

In the 1920s the concert life of 
America began to develop a new 
flexibility. To be sure, the wide— 
as opposed to the élite-——audience 
continued to think of music as an 
imported art, but the inevitable re- 
jection of German art and German- 
born performers during the first 
World War (a revulsion we were 
mature enough to avoid during the 
recent war, having learned at last 
the difference between art and poli- 
tics) opened the American mind to 
the attractions of music and musi- 
sians from France, England, Rus- 
sia (which had begun to make some 
headway even before the war) and 


(Continued on page 229) 











“Orpheus invents 
the recital, Feb. 
10, 5287 B.C.,” is 
the title of this 
cartoon, drawn 
especially for 
“Musical Amer- 
ica” by Rea Irvin 
and published in 
Feb. 10, 1929. 
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Scene from Shostakovich's Lady Macbeth of Mzensk, as produced in New 
York in 1935. (Below) Page from the composer's Eighth Symphony 


HATEVER else may be 
Wii: of the leading trends in 

the development of music 
since 1914, one thing is certain: 
there has never been a dull moment. 
Gloomy prophets on both sides of 
the ocean have been bewailing the 
sterility of modern music for thirty 
years, and music itself has been 
contradicting their predictions with 
an almost alarming fecundity. The 
harmonic horrors of yesterday are 
the classroom clichés of today. 
Works which were known largely 
through the legends of their scan- 
dalous premieres before the radio 
and phonograph can now be heard 
with the turn of a knob in every 
musical household. And this ac- 
cess to authentic knowledge and ex- 
perience of the music of our own 
era has created a refreshing musi- 
cal tolerance and curiosity on the 
part of a steadily growing music 
public. Comprendre c’est tout par- 
donner—in music as in life. — 

Yet the price of supreme artistic 
originality is still martyrdom, in 
one form or another. Our miracu- 
lous scientific devices have spread 
cheapness and falsehood as readily 
as lasting values. There is, in fact, 
no musical progress (in the Ma- 
caulayan sense) but rather an eter- 
nal change and revitalization. Per- 
haps the best way of summing up 





the process is to quote Alice’s im- 
mortal dialogue with the Red 
Queen, in Lewis Carroll’s Through 
the Looking Glass: 

“*Well, in our country’, said 
Alice, still panting a little, ‘you'd 
generally get to somewhere else—if 
you ran very fast for a long time as 
we’ve been doing’. 

“*A slow sort of country!’ said 





Scene from Kurt Weill's Mahagonny, a successful “modern” 
opera of Germany after World War No. | 
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Geoffrey Landesman 


Scene from first act of Milhaud’s Les Malheurs d'Orphée, as 
given at the Thédtre de la Monnaie in Brussels in 1926 
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the Queen. ‘Now, here, you see, it 
takes all the running you can do to 
keep in the same place. If you want 
to get somewhere else, you must 
run twice as fast as that!’ ” 

For those who have seen Stra- 
vinsky’s Sacre du Printemps and 
Schonberg’s Pierrot Lunaire en- 
shrined as “classics”, only to see 
more recent challenges like Bar- 
tok’s quartets and concertos sub- 
jected to scorn and bewilderment, 
these words have a special irony. 
There are still many in high places 
in the world of music who (to mis- 
quote Talleyrand) have learned 
nothing and forgotten everything, 
since the musical Revolution. 

One of the most startling changes 
has been the migration of many oi 
Europe’s greatest composers and 
teachers to the United States. Par- 
allel with this movement, and in 
many ways stimulated by it, has 
been the emergence of a flourishing 
school American composers, who 
think and write in the idioms of 
their own time and environment. 

It was not always thus. Our thea- 
tre, our literature (with noble ex- 
ceptions) and our fashions used to 
depend largely upon European mod- 
els already outgrown by the really 
creative artists abroad. Most of 
our composers (with neither artistic 
nor economic support at home) fell 
largely into the same trap. Like 
all imitators, they made the mistake 
of fastening upon the established. 
In an era when they should have 
been steeped in Richard Strauss, 
Mahler, late Verdi, early Debussy 
and Bruckner, they were still fash- 


ioning themselves after Brahms, 
Schumann, Tchaikovsky, Gounod 
and Wagner. 


Heaven forbid that this statement 
should be interpreted as meaning 
that a choice of the Jatest models 
makes a composer more profound 
or significant! (We have alto- 
gether too many pygmy Stravinskys 


and Schénbergs and Hindemiths as 
it is). But contact with the work 
of a great contemporary is of enor- 
mous benefit to a genuine creative 
talent. Instead of choking orig- 
inality, it confirms the best that is 
in the young composer’s mind and 
imagination. - It enables him to 
slough off elements of provinciality, 
uncertainty of style and psychologi- 
cal timidity much sooner. Men like 
Aaron Copland, Roy Harris, Wil- 
liam Schuman, Roger Sessions, and 
(in the younger generation) Leon- 
ard Bernstein and Henry Brant 
have profited rather than suffered 
through their exposure to the chal- 
lenge of modern European rt. 
They have added something of their 
own to the language of music, to 
greater or lesser degrees. 

As far as sheer originality is 
concerned, the most pathbreak- 
ing American composer remains 
Charles Ives. His best music is 
still staggeringly new and revolu- 
tionary. Yet who would deny that 
Ives’ creative genius would not have 
benefitted by more schooling and 
by an exchange of ideas with the 
leading composers of his time who 
were experimenting along similar 
lines? It may well be one of the 
major tragedies of American music 
that Ives remained isolated and in- 
dependent, his music unpublished 
and his influence unfelt. 

The political storms of Europe 
have driven Schonberg, Hindemith, 
Krenek, Milhaud, Stravinsky and a 
host of others to our shores. Ern- 
est Bloch has also enriched Ameri- 
can musical life for a generation 
both as a teacher and as a composer. 
But the effects of their music would 
not have been as great, were it not 
for the development of great music 
schools, the unprecedented growth 
of orchestras, the radio and phono- 
graph, the cooperation of music 
publishers and the modern theatre 
and dance. In 1925 Howard Han- 
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Scene from Machinist Hopkins, . 

showing a typical example of opera 

staging in Germany twenty years 

ago, a mixture of realism and 
symbolism 





A startling setting 
for Alban Berg's 
Wozzeck, one of the 
greatest and most 
successful of modern 
operas (right) 


between ‘I'wo Wars 


son conducted the first May Festival 
of American Composers Concerts 
in Rochester. The Curtis and Juil- 
liard Schools (to mention only two) 
were beginning to turn out bril- 
liantly equipped young musicians. 
(Today, William Schuman, one of 
our most distinguished composers, 
heads the latter school and is revo- 
lutionizing music education. ) 

In the early 1920s modern music 
as an organized movement got 
under way. The International So- 
ciety for Contemporary Music gave 
its first festival in Salzburg in 1923. 
And in America the League of 
Composers launched its publication 
Modern Music in 1924. Through 
the years this quarterly magazine, 
suspended in 1946, became an in- 
valuable source of information 
about contemporary music and thea- 
tre. Composers themselves were 
asked to write for it; leading musi- 
cologists, critics and historians be- 
came contributors; and young be- 
ginners were generously allowed to 
sow their critical wild oats in its 
columns. Modern Music did not 
always escape a certain musical 
partisanship. (For a long time, 
Stravinsky was the Gospel.) And 
at times it seemed inhospitable to 
such attitudes as humility and rev- 
erence (a failing which also invali- 
dates much of the clever artistic 
criticism of its contemporary, the 
New Yorker). But on the whole 
it was a force for good and an in- 
dispensable weapon in the battle for 
the understanding of new music and 
ideas. 

The formation of the Interna- 
tional Composers Guild in New 
York, in 1922, and shortly after- 
ward of the American Music Guild 
and Composers Music Corporation 
were signs of the new movement. 
The Copland-Sessions concerts pro- 
vided an opportunity to hear new 
American music. And across the 
nation, as Mr. Copland has pointed 
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out, the efforts of Pro Musica in 
the middle and far west, of the New 
Music Society in San Francisco, the 
Pan-American Association, the Chi- 
cago Section of ISCM and the Phil- 
adelphia Contemporary Music Soci- 
ety reflected the trends in New 
York. Through the decades the 
League of Composers brought liter- 
ally hundreds of works, great and 
small, to the American public. 

But we are getting ahead of our 
story. Trends, schools, scientific 
developments are all important; yet 
it is music which makes them so. 
Let us ask ourselves, what has been 
happening to music since the world 
began to fall apart in 1914? For 
convenience’s sake, we can use cer- 
tain great composers as symbols 
and signposts. In the first decade 
of our century, Richard Strauss 
dominated the German scene and 
the influence of Debussy and Ravel 





American folk life finds expression in Agnes De Mille's 
ballet Rodeo with music by Copland 


was paramount in France. Of 
course, Mahler and Bruckner in 
Austria and Fauré in France rep- 
resented quite different trends, but 
the statement may stand as a gen- 
eralization. 

Through the war years a new 
division of musical camps sprang 
up. In central Europe the person- 
ality and ideas of Arnold Schonberg 
served as a focus for the Viennese 
school. And in France and else- 
where Igor Stravinsky rapidly 
grew to a position of leadership in 
an entirely different direction. To 
the generation which hailed Stra- 
vinsky’s Petruchka (1911) and Le 
Sacre du Printemps (1913), and 

(Continued on page 228) 


An imposing epi- 
sode from Krenek's 
Leben des Orest 
(Below right) 
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Papa Senz caught napping, with no wigs to make. 


Fasolt's furry “elevator” shoes are a problem to Jerome Hines; so the gang helps. From 
the left around the giant are Robert Merrill, Kenneth Schon, Claramae Turner, 
Martha Lipton, Anthony. Marlowe and Nicola Moscona. 


Alexander Sved evidently doesn't like Scarpia's menu — or 
is it that official document? Dino Yannapoulos can't do 

hi bout it. 

Cloe Elmo makes friends with that stubborn ee corm 
little character in Pagliacci. Astrid Varnay takes a raw egg gracefully—ugh! 





Nadine Conner says to the young one that maybe Ben Greenhaus 
the Witch's house is made of gingerbread and Mrs. Giuseppe Valdengo likes what the mirror shows, and 
cookies after all. Daniza Ilitsch has a steady hand for a delicate task. Giuseppe, too, is very happy. 
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Phil Crispano prepares some real stew for Louise and her papa and 
mamma to eat. 


Well, look what's new with the warrior maidens! Five out of eight of Wotan's daughters 
seem interested in modern locomotion. From the left, Evelyn Sachs, Irene Jessner, 
Jeanne Palmer, Lucielle Browning and Maxine Stellman. 





ack Stage 


Photos by LOUIS MELANCON except where indicated 


Risé Stevens practices carrying the chocolate tray safely between 
Emanuel List and Irene Jessner as Rosenkavalier is rehearsed. 


Harnisch, Kio 


Gerhard Pechner, made up for the 
Margaret Harshaw gets her props for Sacristan in Tosca, talks to his 
Louise — a _ real loaf and French singing dog. 
newspaper. 
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Right: The three most 
bored Wagnerians in 
existence. Fafner, Freia 
and Fasolt have nothing 
to do for the moment. 
(Mihail Szekely, Polyna 
Stoska and Jerome Hines) 
But Herbert Gra‘ keeps 
amused. 


Beau Brummel Richard 
Tucker gets a last minute 
smoothing from the wig #ume 
man, and the elevator y 0% 
operator approves. ey 
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Nellie Melba as Juliette 


Albert Saléza as Romeo 


M e t r O P O l 1 C a n S C a rs Pol Plangon as Mephistopheles 


in Memorable Moments 


50 YEARS AGO 





Lilly Lehmann as Briinnhilde 


DuPont 





Ernestine Schumann Heink as Fricka 


Elliot & Pry 


David Bispham as Beckmesser Matis Hoant-en tlecthin 


Marie Brema 





~ 


Zélie de Lussan as Carmen Lillian Nordica as Isolde Anton Van Rooy as Wotan Ernest Van Dyck as Tannhéuser 
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Karly Memories 


By 
JOHN 

ALAN 
HAUGHTON 


| its very first year MusICcAL 
AMERICA faced the responsibil- 
ity of reporting great and memora- 
ble operatic events, when the season 
of 1898-1899 was a momentous one 
for the Metropolitan Opera. At 
the end of the season, 1896-1897, 
Maurice Grau had taken over what 
was left of the firm of Abbey, 
Schoeffel and Grau, and since he 
was of the opinion that a season 
without any opera at all might 
stimulate interest for later seasons 
and also give him time to look 
around, he did not undertake to 
produce opera in 1897-1898. Fur- 
thermore, Melba was not “avail- 
able” and Eames was recovering 
from a serious operation. The 
house, however, was not dark for 
the entire winter, for Walter Dam- 
rosch’s company occupied it for a 
time, and also the Ellis company, 
which had Melba as its bright 
particular star. Grau’s period of 
tenure, which lasted until the close 
of the season of 1901-1902, was 
one of unparalleled brilliance mus- 
ically, and was also a great finan- 
cial success. The strain, however, 
was too much for Grau, and he 
died in Paris after five years of 
retirement. 


Grau’s First Season 


Grau’s first season began with 
Tannhauser on Nov. 29, 1898, with 
Emma Eames singing Elisabeth, 
and Ernest Van Dyck making his 
American debut in the title role. 
Nordica sang Venus and Henri 
Albers was the Wolfram. 

The following night marked the 
return after 15 years of Marcella 
Sembrich, in the role of Rosina in 
The Barber of Seville. Sembrich 
had sung at the Metropolitan dur- 
ing its first season, making her 
American debut as Lucia on the 
second night, Oct. 24, 1883, with 
Italo Campanini as Edgar. Because 
there was no place for her in the 
German repertoire which occupied 
the house for some seasons follow- 
ing, she returned to Europe and 
stayed there. 

Melba returned to the house the 
third evening as Juliette with Al- 
bert Saléza making his American 
debut as Romeo. Saléza remained 
with the company until the end of 
1901 and returned for one season 
three years later. He made one of 
his chief personal successes as 
Matho in the first New York 
hearing of Reyer’s Salammbo, with 
Bréval, based on Flaubert’s novel, 
but the opera itself failed to arouse 
much interest. He was also the 
Philémon of the Metropolitan’s 
solitary performance of Gounod’s 
Philémon et Baucis, a short work 
which might be worthy of a re- 
vival. 
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of the Metropolitan 


1898-1899 





The Opera House at 39th and Broadway in the horse-car days 


In Tannhauser Dec. 3, Andreas 
Dippel, a capable tenor, made his 
début. Dippel quickly became a 
mainstay of the company and from 
1908 to 1910 was its co-manager 
with Giulio Gatti-Casazza. After 
leaving the Metropolitan in 1910, 
Dippel managed the Chicago Opera 
for several seasons, and finally 
went into the production of light 
opera. His voice was not one of 
any particular individuality or 
great beauty, but he had an im- 
mense repertoire in three languages 


and was said to be ready to sub- 
stitute at the last moment for any 
tenor in any role. 


Van Rooy in Debut 


Anton Van Rooy, a Dutch bari- 
tone of splendid endowments, made 
his debut as Wotan in Die Wal- 
kiire Dec. 14, with Nordica and 
Dippel. Two days later, a revival 
of The Marriage of Figaro, 
planned two seasons earlier but 
abandoned on account of Emma 
Eames’s illness, was given with a 

















This elegant scene represents the opening night of Grau's first season 





Maurice Grau 


remarkable cast. Eames was the 
Countess, Sembrich the Susanna, 
Zelie de Lussan the Cherubino, and 
Campanari, one of the greatest of 
all baritones, the Figaro. 

De Lussan, a New Yorker, made 
one of her infrequent appearances 
as Carmen Dec. 21. This is said 
to have been a remarkable imper- 
sonation. Mme. Bizet told Maria 
Savage, the dean of the Metropoli- 
tan chorus until her retirement two 
years ago, that de Lussan’s Car- 
men was nearer Bizet’s idea of the 
gypsy than any other, Calvé not 
excepted. 


Lehmann Returns as Briinnhilde 


On Dec. 28, an operatic up- 
heaval occurred in the return of 
Lilli Lehmann as Briinnhilde in 
Die Walktire, after an absence of 
seven years from the Metropolitan. 
Lehmann had an immense follow- 
ing in New York, and the perform- 
ance was an “occasion”. Though 
she was 50 years old and dire 
predictions were made as to the 
state of her voice, she surprised 
everyone not only by singing as 
well as ever but by continuing to 
sing for over 20 years longer! 
Lehmann appeared at the Sunday 
night concert the same week, sing- 
ing the Oberon aria, for some un- 
known reason, in German, though 
she knew English perfectly, also 
Die Allmacht. It must have been 
an experience! Impervious to the 
superstitions of singers, the next 
night she presented her tempestu- 
ous Donna Anna in -Don Giovanni, 
a performance probably yet to be 
equalled. 

Two days later the great Tristan 
cast, which had created such a 
furore in 1895, was brought to- 
gether again, with Jean de Reszke 


as Tristan, Lillian Nordica as 
Isolde, and David “S3ispham as 
Kurvenal. This time, Louise 


Meisslinger, a steady, dependable 
singer, replaced Brema as Bran- 
gane. 

On Jan. 4, the charming Amer- 
ican, Suzanne Adams, made _ her 
debut as Juliet with Jean de 
Reszke as Romeo. Mme. Adams 
(she was the wife of the cellist, 
Stern) had a lovely voice and a 
winning personality. In timbre 
the voice was a replica of *that of 
Melba. She had the bad luck to 


(Continued on page 232) 
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Karl Muck, the Boston Sym- 
phony's last German conductor 


Right: Wilhelm Gericke, first 
great disciplinarian of the 
Boston Symphony 


HERE is not a single orches- 

! tral musician in all New York 
who can boast of a permanent 
engagement with income enough to 
secure bread and butter for at least 
a year,” wrote August Spanuth in 
the first issue of MusIcaAL AMER- 
icA, Oct. 8, 1898. “No, to find such 
orchestral players we have to go to 
Boston. And this horrible uncer- 
tainty must gradually ruin all artis- 
tic ambition among the musicians.” 
“Horrible uncertainty” was no new 
state of mind to the players of the 
New York Philharmonic Society as 
the organization began its 1898-1899 
concert season. Already the society 
had weathered 55 years of economic 
instability, and it was to live 
through 11 more before obtaining a 
subsidy through the reorganization 
of its whole administrative structure 
when Gustav Mahler was appointed 
conductor in 1909. Formed as a 
mutual society in 1843, the Phil- 
harmonic Society in 1898 was still 
governed by its player-members, 
who chose their own conductor and 
soloists, mapped out and managed 
their series of subscription concerts, 
and divided the profits share and 
share alike at the end of the season. 


“Good Old Days” Department 


The preceding season had appar- 
ently been a reassuring one, despite 
the death of the conductor, Anton 
Seidl, a few weeks before the final 
concert. A cheery fiscal report ap- 
pears in the column headed ‘Musi- 
cal Societies”, in the initial copy of 
MusicaL America: “The season of 
1897-1898 was the most successful 
financially that the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society has ever known, 
the earnings averaging about $380 
apiece to the members”’. 

In the first year covered by the 
young Musicat America the in- 
come improved a trifle more. From 
Nov. 12, 1898, to April 2, 1899, the 
society, under Emil Paur, presented 
eight pairs of concerts in Carnegic 
Hall—afternoon “public rehearsals” 
and duplicate evening programs, 
with a total expenditure of $51,- 
603.24." Fifty years earlier there 
had been only four concerts in the 
Apollo Rooms, given at an aggre- 
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gate expense of $2,610.98. In 1948 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony is one of three American 
orchestras with annual budgets 
hovering around the million-dollar 
mark! 

The condition of the Philhar- 
monic in 1898 was symptomatic of 
the queasiness of New York’s entire 
orchestral activity. The competing 
New York Symphony. Society, 
founded in 1879 by Leopold Dam- 
rosch and carried on after his death 
in 1885 by his 23-year-old son Wal- 
ter, had fallen apart, and was not 
able to resume a confident course 
until Harry Harkness Flagler came 
to the rescue in 1903. The only 
serious challenges to the Philhar- 
monic’s attenuated monopoly of the 
symphonic field were the concerts 
of the visiting Boston Symphony— 
increased from five to ten in 1898- 
1899 by the addition of an afternoon 
series—and, paradoxically, a set of 
12 popular-priced Sunday evening 
programs with which Paur himselt 
divided the loyalty of his own audi- 
ence by conducting a group of play- 
ers described as “the very best that 
money can procure in New York”. 

New Yorkers in 1898 cast envi- 
ous eyes toward the capital of Mas- 
sachusetts, where the largesse of 
Henry L. Higginson had created in 
1881 and maintained ever since a 
permanent, salaried orchestra of 80 
players. From the first the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra was free to 
strive zealously toward the highest 
artistic standard, for Col. Higgin- 
son’s generosity was enhanced by 
his conviction that musical author- 
ity should be vested wholly in the 
conductor and managerial control 
wholly in the business manager. 
These traditions have never lost 
their vitality in Boston; today the 
orchestra is still unsurpassed, Serge 
Koussevitzky is unquestionably the 
musicai director in fact as well as 
in title, and George Judd’s manage- 
ment perpetuates the efficiency and 
high-mindedness of Charles A. Ellis, 
the first manager. 

Only two other major orchestras 
existed in the United States in 1898. 
Seven years earlier, in 1891, a 
group of Chicagoans asked, Theo- 
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Theodore Thomas, first conduc- 
tor of the Chicago Symphony 


dore Thomas whether he would 
conduct an orchestra in that city. 
Having worn out his welcome in 
the east, Thomas replied with more 
enthusiasm than tact, “I would go 
to hell for an orchestra,’ and the 
Chicago Orchestra (later known as 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, 
and finally as the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra) was born. At the 
outset the backers were not sure 
that the orchestra would be a per- 
manent one; they came close to dis- 
banding it in 1894, when Thomas 
toyed with the idea of accepting a 
call to the Boston Symphony. But 
Thomas stayed in Chicago and by 
the time he died, in 1905, the or- 
chestra had taken a settled place in 
the life of the city, and Frederick 
Stock was appointed to the conduc- 
torship he continued to hold until 
his death 37 years later. 

Cincinnati, with its substantial 
German culture, also possessed an 
adequately supported orchestra in 
1898. Three years earlier the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra had 
been organized, with Frank Van der 
Stucken as conductor. Van der 
Stucken remained until 1909, when 
he was replaced by young Leopold 
Stokowski, ‘who abandoned the or- 
gan console of St. Bartholomew’s 
Church in New York to begin his 
historic conducting career in Cin- 
cinnati. In the decades after Sto- 
kowski’s departure to Philadelphia 
in 1912, the Cincinnati Symphony 
was conducted successively by Ernst 
Kunwald, Eugen Ysaye, Fritz 
Reiner (in his first American post) 
and Eugene Goossens. In Thor 
Johnson, who took over the orches- 
tra in the fall of 1947, Cincinnati 
has its first American-born con- 
ductor. 


Three Troubled Organizations 


It is a curious accident, though 
scarcely a significant one, that the 
three oldest subsidized orchestras in 
America were the Only ones to en- 
counter trouble about their conduc- 
tors during the first World War. 
Ernst Kunwald, who had succeeded 
Stokowski in Cincinnati in 1912, 
and Karl Muck, who had begun his 
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Frederick Stock, the Chicago Symphony's 
conductor for 37 years 


tenure in Boston the same year, 
were both interned as enemy aliens 
and sent to the penitentiary in At- 
lanta for safe keeping. In Chicago 
Frederick Stock, whose complete 
loyalty to his adopted country has 
never been questioned, tactfully 
turned his baton over to his assis- 
tant, Eric DeLamarter, in 1918, be- 
cause he was technically still a Ger- 
man subject, though he had taken 
out his first naturalization papers. 


Except for the Boston, Chicago 
and Cincinnati groups, all the or- 
chestras in the United States—even 
the Philharmonic as we know it 
today—have grown up during the 
50-year lifetime of MustcAL AMER- 
1cA. Today 25 major orchestras in 
this country and one in Canada (in 
Toronto) have annual budgets of 
more than $100,000, or more than 
twice the outlay of the New York 
Philharmonic Society in 1898. The 
average yearly expenditure of each 
of these 26 orchestras exceeds 
$350,000. Philharmonic subscribers 
heard 16 concerts in 1898; Seattle 
subscribers now hear 22, and the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
last year played 142 concerts. Nor 
do figures illustrating the develop- 
ment of the so-called “major” or- 
chestras tell the whole story. Civic 
and community orchestras, smaller 
but infinitely healthy and full of 
promise for the future, have been 
established by the hundreds in less 
metropolitan centers, and new ones 
are being formed so rapidly that 
any survey of their number and ac- 
tivities is likely to be out of date by 
the time all the data have been col- 
lected. 


Although there were a good many 
plush-lined pocketbooks in all the 
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Artur Nikisch, Boston Sym- 
phony conductor from 1893 
to 1897 


principal cities in the years after 
the turn of the century, the princely 
largesse of Higginson and Flagler 
did not set an example of one-man 
support for the orchestras which 
were instituted, one after another, 
from 1900 to 1918. Large donors 
were not entirely lacking in cities 
other than Boston and New York, 
but except in the instances of the 
Boston Symphony and the New 
York Symphony (and, much later, 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic) re- 
sponsibility for defraying the inevi- 
table deficits was divided among a 
considerable number of guarantors. 
When the New York Philharmonic 
Society placed its operations under 
the control of a board of trustees in 
1909, the terms of the reorganiza- 
tion stipulated that the society must 
always maintain a popular member- 
ship of at least 1,000. In recent 
years increasing costs of mainte- 
nance and the decreasing availabil- 
ity of large lumps of private money 
have made it necessary for every 
orchestra to meet its deficit by rais- 
ing guaranty funds from hundreds, 
even thousands, of smaller donors. 
Thus almost by accident all the or- 
chestras have become truly demo- 
cratic institutions in the sense that 
they are kept alive not by moneyed 
aristocrats, but by the very audi- 
ences they serve. 

It is not possible to give here a 
detailed account of the rise of each 
individual American orchestra. (In 
a series of articles in MUSICAL 
AMERICA in 1936 and 1937 Ronald 
F. Eyer outlined the history of a 
number of the most prominent 
groups.) <A few random facts will 
serve, however, to suggest the over- 
all picture. 


A Youngster. at 50 


In journalistic habit, the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra is usually spoken 
of as a “young” institution. The 
justification for this description has 
disappeared by now, in view of the 
fact that the orchestra will celebrate 
its 50th anniversary two years 
hence. Actually, however, the first 
12 years, from 1900 to 1912, were 
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Ernst Kunwald, 
of the 


phony, who was interned 
during the first World War 





conductor 


Cincinnati Sym- 


conductor 


undistinguished, for it was not until 
the arrival of Stokowski in the lat- 
ter year that the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra began to climb toward world 
fame. The first two conductors, 
Fritz Scheel and Carl Pohlig (who 
followed Scheel in 1907), were solid 
but not particularly inspired musi- 
cians of typical German Kapellmeis- 
ter background. Stokowski, of 
whom we shall have more to say 
later, completely transfigured the 
orchestra, implanting a tradition of 
tonal luxuriance which Eugene Or- 
mandy has maintained since taking 
over the musical direction in 1936. 

In 1903, the year in which Wal- 
ter Damrosch’s New York Sym- 
phony was reanimated by Flagler’s 
support, the rapidly growing city of 
Minneapolis determined to have its 
own orchestra. Following the gen- 
eral example of the time, the Orch- 
estral Association chose a routined, 
but entirely unsensational, German 
musician—Emil Oberhoffer—as con- 
ductor. For 18 years under Ober- 
hoffer and (after a season filled out 
by guests) eight more under the 
Belgian, Henri Verbrugghen, the 
orchestra remained a competent but 


Walter Damrosch, 
conductor of the 
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Cincinnati in 1898 


frankly second class group. The 
engagement of Eugene Ormandy in 
1931 accomplished for the Minne- 
apolis Symphony a transformation 
comparable to that of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra with Stokowski, and 
under the discipline of Dimitri Mi- 
tropoulos, who went to Minneapolis 
in 1936, it has continued to merit 
the excellent reputation it enjoys. 
The present St. Louis Symphony 
was organized in 1907, with Max 
Zach as its first conductor. Like 
Cincinnati, St. Louis was a city 
whose culture had long been dom 
inated by ideals brought over from 
Germany by the early inhabitants. 
Though no permanent ensemble ex- 
isted before 1907, various local and 
visiting groups had made St. Louis 
better acquainted with orchestral 
music than any other midwestern 
city except Chicago and Cincinnati. 
The formation of the St. Louis 
Symphony was a relatively easy 
matter, not only because an appre- 
ciative audience awaited it, but be- 
cause the orchestra of the local 
choral society, in existence since 
1880, provided an excellent nucleus 
of experienced players. Only three 


permanent conductors have guided 
the destinies of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony. 


After 14 years, Zach was 
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Carl Pohlig, second conductor 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra 


succeeded in 1921 by Rudolph Ganz, 
now president of the Chicago Musi- 
cal College. When Ganz left in 
1927, an interregnum of four years 
was filled by guest conductors— 
notably Bernardino Molinari—be- 
fore Vladimir Golschmann, the 
present conductor, was appointed in 
1931. 

Though many easterners contin- 
ued to think of San Francisco as a 
remote outpost and a relic of the 
gold rush, few cities away from the 
Atlantic seaboard possessed as ac- 
tive a musical life or as cultivated 
an audience as the bay city when 
the present San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra was established in 
1911. For more than a half cen- 
tury before the devastating earth- 
quake of 1907 orchestral music had 
been a reasonably dependable, if 
sometimes intermittent, interest of 
San Franciscans. In the spurt oi 
rebuilding which followed the earth- 
quake, their boundless civic energy 
was not spent entirely upon bricks, 
steel and concrete, but also flowed 
over into an impulse to enhance the 
city’s artistic stature. The organ- 
ization of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony was one of the most effective 
results of this impulse. For four 
years, from 1911 to 1915, Henry 
Hadley served as conductor. Later, 
from 1929 to 1934 Issay Dobrowen 
was chiefly responsible for the or- 
chestra, at first as co-conductor with 
Basil Cameron, and later as sole 
conductor. But the history of the 
San Francisco Symphony is pri- 
marily a history of two men—the 
earnest, bearded Alfred Hertz, who 

(Continued on page 386) 
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ence, a citizen of the world, who had lived 
both here and abroad in circles where all the 
arts were fostered, with, perhaps, the import- 
ance of music stressed. Mr. Freund was him- 
self not a musician, but he was one of those 
cultured individuals whose reaction to artistic 
manifestations was genuine, understanding, ap- 
preciative, and always fair and well disposed. 

What I learned from John C. Freund over 
a period of twelve years, 1910 to 1922, is prac- 
tically impossible to estimate. There was no 
limit to his expert knowledge. We learned not 
by instruction, but by example, by observation. 
Mr. Freund had vision and, above all, he had 
courage. How we admired his spirit of inde- 
pendence! When confronted by the age-old 
problem in journalism of an advertiser who 
wished to be treated with special favor in the 





John C. Fround at the time of the found- 
ing of “Musical America," published in 
the second issue, Oct. 15, 1898 


reading columns of his paper, he stood his 
ground firmly, to the admiration of his staff, 
enunciated in no vague terms what the paper’s 
rights were and that an advertising contract 
was solely concerned with space in the adver- 
tising columns. 

It was a new note in music journalism, this 
fearless, uncontrolled position and it was im- 
portant in the development of MusicAL AMER- 
Ica to its place as the leading music journal of 
the country. 

Above all, he taught us a sense of propor- 
tion in our work. That to me was the most 
significant single thing that we learned. Early 
in my journalistic career, I remember him 
stopping at my desk one day, looking at me 
quizzically, and pointing to a very scathing 
review of a recital that I had written about a 
very minor artist, saying: “My boy, don’t 
crush a butterfly with a derrick!” I never 
forgot that. What he meant, of course, was 
that I had been over-critical, using harsh and 
probably uncalled-for language, about an artist, 
whose performance should have been dismissed 
in ten lines, instead of half a column. (The 
artist’s unimportance warranted neither the 
space, nor the hypercritical treatment which I 
had given him.) Obviously I had not yet 
learned what a “sense of proportion” meant! 
However, after that bit of pertinent advice I 
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crusading founder of 
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set about acquiring it, and I hope in later years 
I did. 

Mr. Freund’s outspoken courage was mani- 
fested in one of the most notable pronounce- 
ments ever made in connection with music in 
the United States, when in 1913, he stated in 
a public address that this country was spending 
$600,000,000 for music. The following year, 
in 1914 he declared the musical independence 
of the United States, independence from Euro- 
pean domination. People rubbed their eyes 
at both statements; they just couldn’t believe 
it! The huge amount of money spent for 
music, staggering as it was, was nonetheless 
true, for Mr. Freund had for a number of 
years made a serious investigation, had com- 
piled the figures after acquiring all possible 
statistics. 


A Raging Controversy 


Newspapers gave both statements the great- 
est amount of space ever given to any pro- 
nouncements about music. Some questioned, 
some praised, while others attacked them as 
exaggerated propagandistic utterances, Mr 
Freund replied, giving his facts and figures 
and the controversy raged for months. 

But this was mild, compared to the antagon- 
istic position taken by those who were unwill- 
ing to admit that this country had reached a 
point where its own artists were worthy of our 
confidence, were, indeed, the equal of foreign 
artists. But again Mr. Freund had his facts to 
support his statement, and not only pointed to 
our artists of that day, but to some of the 
great American singers and instrumentalists of 
the past, among them such operatic singers as 
Lillian Nordica, Emma Eames, Suzanne 
Adams, Clara Louise Kellogg, the pianists 
William Mason and S. B. Mills, to mention 
but a few. There was less to say about our 
composers and conductors, as they had not yet 
achieved as much fame, but he spoke a valiant 
word for Edward MacDowell, George W. 
Chadwick and Horatio Parker, whose place 
in American music has since become gen- 
erally recognized. 

Today, when the Metropolitan Opera was 
able to carry on during the war for a number 
of seasons with casts largely composed of 
American singers in principal roles, not in the 
subsidiary ones to which it had relegated 
them in earlier years, it may not be too read- 
ily understood what it meant for Mr. Freund 
to speak out as he did. But, as I have said, 
he had vision and saw the day when our own 
artists could hold their own with the best 
from the four corners of the earth. 

Mr. Freund’s contribution to the develop- 
ment of music in the United States, both by 
his writings in MusitcaL AMERICA and in his 
public addresses on his travels all over the 
country, where he was invited to speak before 
the most important musical and civic organiza- 
tions, was a very great one. He knew the vast 
potentialities of our gifts in the field of music; 
he knew that our artists, once they were given 
the opportunities they deserved, would rise to 
the situation, that twenty-five years after his 
then almost unbelievable pronouncement, 
American artists, both singers and instrumen- 
talists, would be engaged by leading organiza- 
tions, both here and abroad. And so indeed, 
it has proved to be.. Whereas in those days 
few Americans, notably Geraldine Farrar and 
the late Louise Homer, sang leading roles at 
the Metropolitan, and Maud Powell, Albert 
Spalding and John Powell appeared as soloists 
with our principal symphony orchestras, and a 
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performance of an American orchestral work 
by MacDowell, Chadwick or Hadley was from 
time to time, surely not regularly, brought for- 
ward by one of our orchestras, these were the 
exceptions, not the rule as it held for our per- 
formers and creators of music. 

A tireless traveler, Mr. Freund made hun- 
dreds of public addresses, appearing through- 
out the country, campaigning for reforms now 
in common practice. Facilities for concerts 
and other cultural activities were none too 
adequate at the time. It was through Mr. 
Freund’s forceful advocacy of the use of pub- 
lic funds for their construction that more than 
fifty public auditoriums were built. Another 
cause championed by him was the acceptance of 
music, with credits given, as a major subject 
in our schools of higher education. Mr. 
Freund also advocated the addition of a 
Department of Fine Arts to the Cabinet of our 
government. 


Centenary of His Birth 


For a quarter of a century John C. Freund 
labored to make good music more widely 
known, understood and loved. He was a fight- 
ing figure, yielding to none in his champion- 
ship of music in America. He lived to see 
this country become the centre of all kinds 
of musical activity. Active to the end, he 
died on June 3, 1924, at the age of seventy-six, 
leaving behind a long life in the service of 
music, as embodied in the paper he had found- 
ed twenty-six years before, a paper which 
had grown from small beginnings to its pre- 
eminent position in music journalism. He 
was succeeded as editor by Deems Taylor, 
whom I followed in 1929. 

Today on the occasion of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of MustcaL America, I am happy 
to have the opportunity to pay this tribute to 
my former chief, a man whose achievement 
must be honored in the history of the devel- 
opment of music in the United States. With- 
out his indefatigable enthusiasm, his unceas- 
ing writing and speaking in behalf of music 
in the United States, American performers 
and creative artists would today not occupy 
the position in the music world which they 
enjoy. It seems more than a coincidence 
that this year is not only the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of MusicaL America, which John C. 
Freund founded in 1898, but also the hun- 
dredth anniversary of his birth in 1848. 
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(Above) Isadora Duncan 
in 1898. Note the ballet 
slippers and costume of 
lace curtains 


(Right) Ruth St. Denis as 
Radha 


(Below, right) Loie Fuller 
about 1905 in two poses 
of a skirt dance 


States should have made one of 

its most original contributions 
to the arts in dance. For the naked 
energy and drive of the Ameri- 
can environment, its psychological 
shocks and challenges, its unbeliev- 
able contrasts of poverty and wealth, 
sensitivity and brutality, find their 
most immediate expression in move- 
ment. In the early 1900s Isadora 
Duncan swept through Europe, 
creating a legend of personal beauty 
and revolutionary artistic imagina- 
tion which is still strong, though 
little of her actual work remains. 
To artists, the name Isadora sym- 
bolizes freedom and a greatness of 
soul which left its mark in Russia, 
Germany, France and all of the 
other countries where she danced— 
even in her rather hidebound native 
United States! 

A generation later, Ruth St. 
Denis and Ted Shawn formed a 
company and established schools 
from which came most of the lead- 


1. is only natural that the United 
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ers of what we know today as mod- 
ern dance, for want of a better 
term. Martha Graham (who de- 
serves the tribute of being named 
[sadora’s spiritual successor ), Doris 
Humphrey and Charles Weidman 
and other pioneering artists made 
the 1920s and ’30s two of the most 
exciting decades in the history of 
the American theatre. Today mod- 
ern dance is firmly rooted; it even 
has its own revolutionaries. But 
the story of its struggles and tribu- 
lations is fascinating. 

During this same period ballet was 
having its own ups and downs. One 
may place in the same two decades, 
1920-1940, the emergence of what 
may justly be called an American 
school of ballet. Not only have our 
native choreographers, dancers, mu- 
sicians and painters influenced the 
art, but the two greatest masters 
now active among us, Antony Tudor 
and George Balanchine, have ac- 
complished some of their best work 
in this new environment. 


Doris 
Humphrey 
and 
Charles 
Weidman 
in New Dance 






With the establishment of the 
School of American Ballet in 1933 
by Edward Warburg and Lincoln 
Kirstein the highest technical tradi- 
tions were assured to young stu- 
dents. The American Ballet and its 
successor, Ballet Caravan, gave 
young artists an invaluable oppor- 
tunity to create and to experiment. 
In 1940 Ballet Theatre launched its 
first season and at once took a lead- 
ing role in the encouragement of 
ballet in this country. All of the 
myriad companies in recent years 
have commissioned new works and 
have taken increasing cognizance 
of the creative trends of our time. 

Before proceeding to a more de- 
tailed account of these happenings, 
it might be well to make one point 
clear. The war between the balleto- 
manes who are plus royalistes que 
le roi and those overardent cham- 
pions of modern dance who tremble 
at a tutu and foam at the mouth 
over fouettés is a delightful subject 
for discussion. But it has no place 
in an historical survey of this sort. 

A deplorable tendency towards 
prejudice and partisanship has 
spoiled many of the books and arti- 
cles written on dance in the past 
twenty years. People who are so 
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A Colorful Pageant 


from Isadora 


to the Moderns 


By ROBERT SABIN 


narrow that they cannot see great- 
ness of different kinds ina Wigman 
and a Pavlova, a Graham and a 
Balanchine, should confine their 
discussions to what they really love 
and understand, or else indulge 
themselves in frankly unfair (but 
often amusing) polemics. When 
Pavlova took some members of her 
company to watch a Wigman class, 
they burst into titters. But Pavlova 
herself called them fools and told 
them that they would never become 
distinguished dancers with such an 
attitude of mind. Great artists are 
seldom intellectually provincial. 
They leave that to the hangers-on. 

At the same time that Michel 
Fokine was breathing a fresh spirit 
into Russian ballet, Isadora Duncan 
was searching within herself for a 
source of energy which would give 
intuitive meaning to dance. “I also 
dreamed of finding a first move- 
ment,” she wrote, “from which 
would be born a series of move- 
ments without my volition, but as 
the unconscious reaction of the 
primary movement. I had developed 
this movement in a series of differ- 
ent variations on several themes— 
such as the first movement of fear 
followed by the natural reactions 
born of the primary emotion of 
Sorrow from which would flow a 
dance of lamentation or a love 
movement from the unfolding of 
which like the petals of a flower the 
dancer would stream as a perfume.” 

It is exactly this psychological 


(Continued on page 238) 
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Olive Fremstad as Briinnhilde in the 
second act of Gotterdammerung 


S I set down these random 
A recollections a quantity oi 
ancient and dilapidated scrap- 
books of various colors and sizes 
impose their dead weight and dis- 
reputable appearance on a sorely 
burdened shelf which looks as if it 
might collapse under the mass of 
just one more scrap of paper. Per- 
haps I should explain at once that 
this particular shelf is the resting 
place of more literature than just a 
few scrapbooks. But let that pass, 
the scrapbooks being at the moment 
my sole concern. 

There are about 10 of them, and 
they have travelled far ard known 
many vicissitudes. The, are old, 
too—exactly how old I am not di- 
vulging! The ‘most ancient is by 
no means the most distressing-look- 
ing of the lot. At least its paper 
does not crumble to dust on contact 
and disseminate its particles over 
the floor or the clothing of anyone 
foolish enough to handle it. It was 
originally a birthday present and it 
cost all of a dollar (as I eventually 
found out). At any rate it had 
been designed to harbor theatrical 
programs. I went to the theatre 
often in my school days — much 
oftener than today—and developed, 
thanks to that dollar scrapbook, a 
habit for saving every program. It 
was not till much later that I real- 
ized how valuable a habit this was 
or how stupid I was ever to let my- 
self get out of it. 

Anyhow , about 1910 .I became 
less scrupulous about saving my 
various playbills and operatic or 
concert programs. At the demand 
of a friend I kept it up in rather de- 
sultory fashion for afew years 
more, then dropped it altogether. 
But for my laziness I might todav 
possess a heap of scrapbooks which 
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Random Recollections 
of Two Score Years 


By Hersert F. Peyser 


would provide a more or less com- 
plete record of musical doings in 
this city for something like the past 
45 years. As it is, I accumulated 
less than a dozen of these volumes, 
though even these have their very 
definite uses. 

At that, I almost lost them. I 
had taken them to Europe and there 
they gathered dust for the 10 years 
I spent abroad prior to World War 
II. When the conflict broke out 
they were in my Paris home with 
the rest of my possessions, and they 
remained there when I left. Sub- 
sequently I arranged to have my 
books and music shipped to this 
country. They got as far as Mar- 
seilles and there they stuck. As the 
war dragged on I renounced all idea 
of ever again seeing any trace of 
them. About a year and a half ago 
I was notified that they had re- 
sumed their travels. Though they 
seem to have been in the vicinity of 
some bombardment or cannonade 
(one of the cases was filled with 
bits of shattered concrete) the 
actual scrapbooks were untouched. 

os 2 

All this by way of prelude to an 
editorial request I shall attempt, 
after a fashion, to fulfil. Some 
years ago the late Oscar Thompson, 
then associated with MUSICAL 
AMERICA, asked me to recall in 
these pages eight or 10 of the out- 
standing operatic impersonations I 
had witnessed. We let it go at six, 
largely to avoid prohibitive lengths. 
This time, it has been suggested 
that I enumerate a few artistic 
“highlights” (atrocious but seem- 
ingly inescapable term) of my 
career as a professional deadhead. 
So behold me hauling down a hand- 
ful of those much enduring scrap- 
books and turning over their pages 
while crumbling woodpulp begins to 
litter the desk and the surrounding 
floor. 

Perhaps I should not limit myselt 
exclusively to “highlights”. Cer- 
tain things I heard in my verdant 
days, though they seemed “high- 
lights” to me then, might have ap- 
peared routine experiences to more 
seasoned music lovers. But if I live 
to be 90 I shall never forget my 
first performance at the Metropoli- 
tan of Die Walktire. It was one 
of those popular-priced Saturday 
nights where, for one dollar, you 
could hear Nordica as Brtinnhilde, 
Fremstad as Sieglinde, Homer as 
Fricka, Dippel as Siegmund and 
Van Rooy as Wotan, with Alfred 
Hertz conducting. Nordica, Frem- 
stad, Homer and Van Rooy, though 
recognized as imposing artists, were 
not the legendary names they are 
today. The date of that particular 
representation was Dec. 9, 1905. 
For a solid year beforehand I had 
immersed myself, day by day, in all 
the motif books and Wagner stories 
I could locate on the public library 
shelves (they were not as richly 
stocked as they are now).. In a 
limited way, therefore, I knew a 
bit about Die Walkie. 


But when I arrived within a week 
of that performance I was seized 
with a panic which grew from hour 
to hour, haunted me by day and 
afflicted me with monstrous night- 
mares at night. What if I came 
down with some illness before the 
evening of the performance and 
could not go? The more I thought 
of it the more terrified I became. [ 
sat with my eyes glued to a clock, 
grateful for every 15 minutes that 
passed without some _ suspicious 
twinge or cough. The day before 
the performance was a_ ghastly 
ordeal. Could I beat this lurking 
malady (I was not quite sure what 
form it would take but suspected it 
might be measles) to curtain time? 
On Dec. 9, 1905, I was at the Met- 
ropolitan at 5.30 P.M. and wan- 
dered about the neighborhood 
(never daring to go far; I could, 
after all, be run over at a crossing 
and land in the hospital instead ot 
in the opera house!) till the doors 
opened at 7.15. I won. And I 
heard Die Walktire in what seemed 
to me for years afterwards the most 
overpowering performance  con- 
ceivable. I went to bed that night 
unimaginably relaxed and quieted. 
The next morning I woke up with 
the most violent case of tonsilitis i 
ever experienced, which kept me 
flat on my back for over three 
weeks. 

* * * 


But possibly I should not include 
this first Metropolitan Walkiire of 
mine among what can truly pass as 
“highlights”. An event that fits 
much more logically into this cate- 
gory was Mahler’s New York de- 
but at the Metropolitan, Jan. 1, 
1908, when he conducted Tristan 
and Olive Fremstad undertook her 
first Isolde. Forty years later I 
still seem able to capture some of 
the overtones of that performance. 
I never before or after heard the 
Tristan orchestra sound just that 
way. Particularly in the second 
act! One could not speak of “‘keep- 
ing the orchestra down for the sake 
of the singers” for although not a 
singer was at any moment threat- 
ened with engulfment, the instru- 
mental part has never in my recol- 
lection been as ethereal yet as im 
passioned as this or so magically 
jewelled a fabric, blent of gossamer 
and moonbeams. 

For not a few of those memories 
which will, I imagine, accompany 
me to the last, I have Gustav Mah- 
ler to thank. There was a Don 
Giovanni for you, a Figaro, a Fi- 
delio! When he conducted the 
Third Leonore between the scenes 
of the second act of Beethoven’s 
opera one asked oneself what con- 
ductor would ever venture to at- 
tempt the overture in this city so 
long as any vestige of this memory 
persisted among us. And what a 
fragrant Bartered Bride that was 
(the heroine: Emmy Destinn) 
which so delighted the first audi- 
ence in New York that the news- 
papers actually carried editorials 





Arturo Toscanini 


about it. One feature of that per- 
formance I do recall with some 
astonishment. Mahler let himself 
be persuaded to play the overture 
before the second act instead of at 
the beginning of the opera, so that 
latecomers should not mar it. It 
was quite some time before this 
practice was given up; even the 
William Tell overture was shifted 
out of its place when Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza revived Rossini’s opera. 
. ss -% 


But my Mahler memories are not 
exclusively operatic. I wish the 
present generation with its luxury 
orchestras and its fancy guest con- 
ductors could have been exposed 
for a few fleeting hours to Mahler’s 
colossal performance of Beethoven’s 
Ninth, Pastoral, and Fifth. I 
heard the conductor do his own 
First, Second and Fourth. If they 
did not take hold of me to a great 
degree it was because I was by no 
means wholly responsive to his 
music nor am I, for that matter, 
even today. I remember very 
clearly, however, how keenly Mah- 
ler disappointed me when he tried 
Tchaikovsky’s Pathétique. He dis- 
liked it and he left no one in doubt 
just how abysmally. For the 
Pathétique one had to go, first and 
last, to Safonoff. No one has ever 
touched him in it and I doubt if 
anyone ever will—for all the per- 
formances of the work we hear. 
Alone Nikisch approached it, but 
even he fell an infinitesimal trifle 
short. Toscanini had not yet made 
his peace with the Pathétique and 
was not to make it for a long time 
to come. 

Curiously enough, I did not think 
as exaltedly of Karl Muck as I was 
to do in later years. Nevertheless, 
one achievement of his clings per- 
sistently to my memory—his incom- 
parable reading of Liszt’s Faust 
Symphony, which I have yet to 
hear approached. We in America, 
unhappily, never came to know 
Muck in his true domain—opera. 
In Germany I was to hear Muck 
range over the whole field of Wag- 
ner. Of one thing I am certain: 
Nobody who failed to hear Parsifal 
under Muck can ever truly claim to 
know the work in its fullness. 


x * * 


I remember quite vividly that 
gorgeous Aida performance at 
which Toscanini made his Metro- 
politan debut (it was a star-span- 
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Revolutionaries 
over a Life Span... 





AMERICA to contribute some- 
thing to the jubilee issue of 
the magazine. I do not know what 
his plan for that issue is, but I 
imagine that the general idea is to 
take a bird’s-eye view of the last 
fifty years or so of music; and per- 
haps I shall be least boring to the 
American reader if, for my part, I 
glance back at that half-century in 
England as it now shapes itself in 
retrospect before my own eyes. 
We are assured in some quarters 
that a revolution is now going on 
in the art of music. But when 
hasn’t it? Looking back, I myself 
feel inclined to say, with the Papal 
Legate Ogniben at the end of 
Browning’s play, “I have known 
four-and-twenty leaders of  re- 
volts”; and if I live another fifty 
years I shall know four-and-twenty 
more. For each of the many 
changes I have seen in music dur- 
ing the last half-century seemed to 
us, at the time, the beginning of a 
revolution. 


I HAVE been asked by MusIcaL 


Something Newer Than Brahms? 


Well do I remember the musical 
world of the 1890s. Wagner had 
been dead a few years, and the 
great name in German music was 
now that of Brahms. He died in 
1897, and I can still recall the thrill 
we young people had from the Vier 
Ernste Gesange, which appeared in 
1896; music, we felt, could plumb 
no greater depths of expression 
than these. But already we were 
conscious of something quite new 
pulsating in the air. One of my 
own most exciting experiences in 
my early twenties was to pick up 
one day a copy of César Franck’s 
Variations Symphoniques at a 
second-hand book stall in Liver- 
pool. I knew my Wagner scores 
thoroughly by that time, and had 
felt that they said the last word in 
harmony; but here, in the Franck, 
was a new harmonic idiom the sud- 
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- .. and Still No Revolution! 


By ERNEST NEWMAN 


den impact of which on the impres- 
sionable young of that epoch can- 
not be imagined by the adolescents 
who take him in their nonchalant 
stride today. Then, in the house 
of a friend who used to give cham- 
ber music evenings, I got to know 
Franck’s piano quintet; and once 
more I felt I had discovered El 
Dorado. 


Ageless Parallel Streams 


The European current was al- 
ready running in two more or less 
parallel main streams, as it always 
has done and always will do. Side 
by side with the “romantic” stream 
of Wagner -and-beyond ran that of 
the “classical” Brahms-and-beyond. 
The anti-Wagnerians were already 
looking for a leader to succeed 
Brahms; and, believe it or not, 
some of them thought they had 
found him in Karl Navratil 
(1867-1936), whose name, I fancy, 
will hardly be known to many 
readers of this issue of Musica. 
AMERICA, An American friend of 
mine, a good amateur violinist from 
Paris, where she had drunk deep of 
the Wagner-loathing of the French 
capital at that time, used to get me 
to accompany her in a violin sonata 
of Navratil, on whom, I was as- 
sured, the mantle of Brahms and 
“the great classical tradition” had 
fallen. Where is Navratil now? 
Do violinists ever include that so- 
nata now in their recitals? 

But suddenly a new voice struck 
into the controversy between classic 
and romantic—that of a Russian 
named Tchaikovsky, who had died 
in 1893. Already the amateur pi- 
anists of Liverpool were wallowing 
in the gloom of Rachmaninoff’s C 
sharp minor Prelude. Then came the 
Symphonie Pathétique, with the in- 
credible novelty of a _ five-four 
movement which cost some quiet 
people almost as great an intellec- 
tual effort as the differential calcu- 
lus would have done. Were we to 


count it 1, 2, and 3, 4, 5, or 1, 2, 3, 
and 4, 5, or perhaps conceive it in a 
single breath-taking five? These 
were grave problems against which 


we beat our brains in taverns and’ 


other places in which the young 
musicians of Liverpool used to con- 
gregate. 


A Shuddery Thrill 


We intelligentsia felt about 
Tchaikovsky —though of course 
more vaguely, for music is not so 
definite as words—very much as 
we did about Stepniak and other 
Russian writers of the period; in 
this pessimistic work was all Rus- 
sian nihilism in music, and a de- 
lightful thrill it gave us. And just 
about the same time a new voice 
from Germany reached our ears, 
that of the young Strauss of the 
first symphonic poems. Once again 
we young questers had the feeling 
that old Frau Musica was getting 
a thorough clean-up, that ivy- 
grown windows were being opened 
to the fresh air, rooms being swept 
clear of the lumber of decades. We 
had our doubts, of course, about 
this element or that in Strauss; but 
we had no doubt at all that with 
him music was passing through 
some such drastic process as that 
“transvaluation of all values” that 
Nietzsche had made us think about. 

From other quarters also a new 
life seemed to be in course of in- 
jection into music’s veins. De- 
bussy was as yet very little known, 
but what we did know of him was 
intriguing. I still remember the 
flabbergastation (if I may coin a 


word) of a Birmingham audience - 


when Granville Bantock gave it 
L’Aprés-midi d’un  Faune for 
the first time; it felt that the 
very foundations of music were 
being undermined. From the distant 
European north came the cold clean 
wind of Sibelius, which the English 
public at once felt to be bracing, as 
it has done ever since; while Wolf’s 


songs, which were just beginning to 
be known in England, or at any rate 
talked about, in the first decade of 
the present century, showed the 
axe being laid at yet another root 
of the great old German tree, 

Nor was this all. About the 
same time we young enthusiasts 
began to be conscious of an en- 
tirely new wind blowing up from 
central Europe. The early works 
of Bartok, with their strong na- 
tional flavour, we found fascinat- 
ing; but the real excitement cen- 
tred, in the early 1900s, in a man in 
Vienna named Schonberg. Here, 
we felt, something was brewing 
that would really change, before 
long, the face of music, or at anv 
rate of German music. I remem- 
ber taking with me to one of the 
triennial Three Choirs’ Festivals 
his Sechs Orchesterlieder, op. 8, 
and being so absorbed in them that 
it was an effort to tune myself in 
to the conventional programmes of 
the festival. As yet, and for some 
time, Schonberg was virtually un- 
known to the English concert 
world, the huge forces called for by 
such works as Pelléas und Méli- 
sande and the Gurrelieder placing 
them beyond the resources of our 
concert societies. But the piano 
score of the Gurrelieder was pub- 
lished about 1912, and I did an en- 
thusiastic article on it for the Mus- 
ical Times. 


Schénberg Unassimilated 


The great trouble with Schon- 
berg, so far as the British public 
was concerned, was that it did not 
grow up, so to speak, side by side 
with him from the start, as it did 
with Sibelius, Strauss and others. 
Had the earliest works, which, for 
all their “future” quality, were in 
the ordinary idiom, been assimi- 
lated at the time of their appear- 
ance they would have won him a 
following trained, to some extent, 

(Continued on page 394) 
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(Left) Charles Miinch 
is not losing his shirt, 
just changing it after 
a Carnegie Hall 
concert. 


(Right) Portrait of a 
man: Bruno Walter. 


Mitchell Miller, bearded oboist on the left, and Ernest Ansermet, bearded con-| 
ductor on the right, surround the clean-shaven conductor Daniel Saidenberg. 


Koussevitzky (left) and Eleazar de Carvalho 


in a scene of cordial congratulation. 


LEADING MEN 


Sir Thomas and 

Lady Beecham, 

at table and 
all serene. 


% 


Dimitri Mitropoulos is happiest when he's high. 
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Efrem Kurtz shows a crowd of youngsters where the music goes in 


RCA Victor 
Pierre Monteux in chess combat with his wife. Apparently her and comes out 


stratagems are deeply laid 


(Right) Leopold 

Stokowski lends drama 

even to a recording 
chore 





Erich Leinsdorf and family enjoy the blessings of modern science 
Joe Covello 





Otto F. Hess 

Massimo Freccia takes in the famed cuisine of 

New Orleans with his wife (right) and Mrs. 
E. B. Ludwig 





(Right) William Steinberg 
quietly gloats over the wealth 
on his own library shelves 





Stanle Chapple requests a soupgon of per- 
fede to round off a rehearsal 
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“The music critic, ideally speaking, rides the 
fissure between the composer and his audi- 
ence.” 


CURIOUS unreality hung in the air dur- 
A ing the conference of American music 

critics eld last May on the campus of 
Harvard University. Here, for the first time, 
members of the craft were assembled as if in 
convention under the aegis of one of America’s 
greatest institutions of learning, yet through- 
out the three days of the conference that as- 
pect of our job which occupies 98 percent of 
our time was not as much as touched upon. 

Musical criticism as practiced in the United 
States today is almost exclusively a matter of 
how Schnabel played Beethoven or how Jan 
Peerce sang Rodolfo, but you would never 
have guessed that from the nature and con- 
tent of the papers read at Harvard. For these 
dealt entirely with the critic versus the com- 
poser, as if musical criticism were centered 
solely on problems of creative art. 

From this rather startling fact one may. ar- 
rive at two conclusions: First, that musical 
criticism is one thing in theory and quite an- 
other thing in practice; and, second, that much 
discussion of musical criticism proceeds on un- 
warranted assumptions derived by false analogy 
with criticism in other fields. Both conclusions 
are altogether correct. 


Only a Post-Mortem 


The critic of literature, visual art or the 
the drama deals almost entirely with new works 
as they appear, the critic of music almost en- 
tirely with old works, and a limited handful 
of them at that. Criticism in other fields can 
have a direct bearing upon public reaction to 
the works in question, but in nearly every case 
musical criticism appears only as a post-mor- 
tem on a performance that will not be repeated. 
Finally, where criticism of the visual arts and 
literature is concerned exclusively with what 
the creator has done, criticism of music, the 
dance and the theatre has also the interpreter 
to consider, and in music the interpreter reigns 
paramount to a degree unparalleled elsewhere. 

No doubt there are theatre fans who go to 
see Maurice Evans or Katharine Cornell be- 
cause they are Evans and Cornell, but after- 
wards they will at least be able to tell you that 
they have seen their idols in Man and Super- 
man or Antony and Cleopatra; there are, how- 
ever, an astonishing number of “music lovers” 
who will go to hear Toscanini and within an 
hour afterward will not be able to inform you 
what his program consisted of. 

The music business is organized around this 
excessive exploitation of the star performer 
and around this indifference to music itself. 
And so it happens that musical criticism, under 
ordinary circumstances and especially outside 
New York, is a rather repetitious kind of job, 
the influence of which can be measured only 
in vague, long-range terms, if it has any influ- 
ence at all. Its principal problem is to try and 
find some different adjective for this year’s 
repetition of last year’s identical performance 
of the same works by the same people—and to 
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Criticism— 


An unrealised 


musical potentiality 


in America 


By ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN 


stay awake. Very often, however, staying 
awake isn’t really necessary. 

Ideally speaking, musical criticism is not 
like that at all. Dr. Max Graf, in his book 
called Critic and Composer, points out that 
musical criticism came into existence at the 
point where the composer and his audience 
began to part company; in other words, at that 
moment in history when creative expression 
in music started to outrun the public capacity 
of its immediate acceptance. Dr. Graf does 
not elaborate on this observation, but it pro- 
vides the basis for an excellent definition of 
what musical criticism ought to be. 

The music critic, ideally speaking, rides the 
fissure between the composer and his audience 
and tries to bring them together. The closing 
of that gap is his main responsibility and his 
only real reason for being. Everything else is 
secondary and unimportant. Therefore 98 
percent of the activity of most music critics 
is secondary and unimportant. I have often 
thought that it would be a good idea if a differ- 
ent terminology were adopted for the two sides 
of the music critic’s calling. Only the two 
percent is really criticism; the rest is merely 
journalism, a thing of slight momentary inter- 
est, but of little value beyond that. 

This definition of criticism—real criticism— 
does not, of course, imply that the critic must 
set himself up as the apologist for everything 
new and previously unexperienced. It does mean 
that it is his duty to discover for himself the 
significant forces in the musical culture of his 
own time, to exercise leadership in obtaining 
recognition for them and constantly to re-ex- 
amine and verify his position in the light of 
newly emerging movements and personalities. 








Drawings by Les Allen 


“Very often, however, staying awake isn’t 
really necessary.” 


“Criticism .. . too seldom raises its voice on 
behalf of the healthy musical community, 
either in protest or defense.” 


In other words, he must be alert and alive 
and primarily interested in the world around 
him. And he must not be afraid of making 
mistakes. That criticism has often exhibited no 
understanding of new movements is, of course, 
true, but, historically speaking, criticism has 
not acted altogether as the conservative brake 
it is often supposed to have been. Biographers 
of composers love to emphasize critical incom- 
prehension; the comprehending critics are usu- 
ally not resurrected. 


No Scientific Rationale 


The methods whereby value judgments are 
arrived at, are, of course, indescribable and not 
reducible to mathematical formulas. There is no 
sadder delusion than that which leads men to 
attempt a scientific rationale for criticism. It 
just doesn’t work that way. Criticism is based 
upon thoroughly irrational factors of personal- 
ity, and scientific analysis has very little to do 
with it. My favorite piece of evidence in sup- 
port of this view can be found in comparing the 
article on Carlo, Gesualdo written by Scott 
Goddard for the most recent edition of Grove’s 
Dictionary with the notice of the same com- 
poser in old Dr. Burney’s General History of 
Music. 

Both Burney and Goddard perceived almost 
precisely the same things in the music of Ge- 
sualdo and describe them in almost identical 
terms, but Burney uses these things to demon- 
strate that Gesualdo was a dilettante and a 
fool, while Goddard uses them to show he was 
a very great man. In both cases, then, the 
value judgment was not dictated by the ob- 
served fact but by something that lay beyond 
the observation—the bent of the whole person- 
ality, brought about by different sets of ex- 
perience. 

Time has shown that Burney was wrong. In 
other words, a general consensus of informed 
opinion agrees with Goddard, and this general 
consensus of informed opinion is all one can 
ever go on, bearing in mind that the general 
consensus is seldom eternal. Perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say, for example, that Bur- 
ney was wrong in terms of the informed opin- 
ion of the first half of the 20th century. Such 
aesthetic relativism should cause no really hon- 
est man to despair. We can only hope to serve 
our own time, and perhaps the important thing 
about criticism is not so much its conclusions 
as its temperature. If we can only convey a 
little warmth and enthusiasm we shall have 
done our job. 

Turning back to the musical journalism 
which occupies most of our effort, there is, T 
think, one thing we have consistently neglected. 


(Continued on page 160) 
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A Half-Century of OPERA 


States has made marked prog- 

ress during the last fifty years. 
in another, a hasty glance at its 
record suggests that, to use a film 
parallel, we are back at the point 
where we came in. The most strik- 
ing advance is in the number of 
those who are able to get acquainted 
with opera, at least by ear. At the 
turn of the century, many Ameri- 
cans knew of it only through what 
they read about it, or from excerpts 
or potpourris. But, since 1931, 
anyone owning a radio has had the 
opportunity to listen to the Metro- 
politan’s Saturday matinees; four- 
teen. million persons, it has been 
estimated, do so. 

But yet, in its broadest and most 
conspicuous outlines, the American 
operatic scene has a certain strange 
similarity to its aspect of the later 
1890s. No doubt, more opera com- 
panies are in existence; opera can 
probably be seen as well as heard in 
more places, at least for a few days 
each year. But now, as then, the 
Metropolitan dominates the scene 
and sets the fashion in the conven- 
tional opera field throughout the 
country. It is true that at the time 
when MusicaL AMERIcA published 
its first issue, there had been no 
regularly functioning Metropolitan 
Opera in New York the year be- 
fore, but 1897-1898 was the second 
and last season in which the Met- 
ropolitan has not housed a company 
of its own. The remarkable exten- 
sion of its touring schedule in these 
postwar years recalls earlier days; 
the company paid three visits to the 
Pacific Coast early in this century. 


[* one way, opera in the United 


Metropolitan Is Ubiquitous 


To describe the Metropolitan, 
then and now, as the only long ex- 
isting and long-term major opera 
company in the United States needs 
some qualification. Theoretically, 
the Metropolitan Opera House was 
occupied by two successive com- 
panies between 1898 and 1908. At 
the end of the 1890s, the French 
Opera House in New Orleans had 
long been an important operatic 
center, but opera was given there 
by a series of companies and im- 
presarios, rather than by a single 
continuous organization. At pres- 
ent, the San Francisco Opera un- 
doubtedly ranks as a major organ- 
ization with standards fully equal to 
the Metropolitan’s, but its season is 
relatively short, and many of its 
singers are also on the Metropoli- 
tan’s roster. This, too, has been 
the case with the Chicago Opera in 
its post-Insull days. 

Touring companies have long 
been with us; fifty years ago, their 
appearance and frequent disappear- 
ance was an old story. The basicrep- 
ertory was nearly the same then as 
it is now; only a few of the operas 
now firmly established were not yet 
written and well known in 1898. A 
partial sketch map of the present 
state of opera here is provided in 
a table in the recently published 
The Year in Amercan Musc, 1946- 
1947, edited by Julius Bloom. This 
lists 40 companies; a few of these 
did not answer questionnaires about 
their activities between Sept. 1, 
1946, and May 31, 1947. Among 
the others, 28 resident companies in 
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22 cities gave 393 performances in 
those cities and 134 elsewhere; five 
primarily touring companies gave 
277. 

The Metropolitan gave 199 per- 
formances; New York’s promising 
City Opera gave 74; the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Association offered 52. 
Three other companies gave 30 or 
more performances each, another 
resident company played 12 times 
and another, 11; for the others, the 
season’s totals run from four per- 
formances to a single performance. 
Among the inveterate tourists, the 
San Carlo Opera leads with 123 
performances; four others account 
for 154. This list does not include 
summer operas, such as the long 
established Cincinnati Zoo season, 
or operas given by educational in- 
stitutions, which now play a lead- 
ing part in bringing new or un- 
familiar works to public attention. 

But many of these are not really 
local, except in their patronage. 
Douglas Moore, writing in the Sat- 
urday Review of Literature (Jan. 
25, 1947), said of such enterprises, 
“Whatever name it is called by, it 
is largely packaged at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, which puts a 
label on the singer so that the pro- 
vincial buyer may safely invest in 
a ticket.” This may be something 
of an overstatement, but the names 
of certain singers appear repeat- 
edly in the artistic rosters in Mr. 
Bloom’s list. That is, for many 
short-term companies, a majority 
of the singers are drawn from a 
certain official pool ranging from 
Metropolitan principals to those 


by 
FRANCIS D. PERKINS 


(Music Editor, New York Herald Tribune) 


Tracing the often unhappy 


fate of the various 


experiments in music-drama 
in the United States 


who appear in opera of the routine 
popular-priced brand. And most of 
these, even if they do not live in 
New York, are engaged through 
New York. This centralization of 
distribution makes for a _ limited 
repertory and also standardized and 
conventional methods of production. 

Still, the existence of a number 
of locally based companies outside 
of the largest cities is at least a 
starting point for further develop- 
ment. The half century covered by 
the career of MusitcaL AMERICA 
has brought retreats as well as ad- 
vances, but it shows persistent ten- 
dencies whose limited achievements 
or periodic defeats do not deny the 
possibility of their ultimate realiza- 
tion. To try to provide a history 
of operatic activities in the United 
States during the last fifty years 
would require an entire special 
issue of MusiIcaAL AMERICA and in- 
volve voluminous statistics. But a 
cursory idea of its course may be 
gained by touching upon opera an- 
nals in a few of our major cities, 
and a brief mention of the various 


attempts which have been made to 
expand the scope and frequency of 
opera in this country, to commend 
it to the attention of the musical 
public at large, to sing opera in 
English, to modernize it and to in- 
crease opportunities in this field for 
American composers and singers. 

At the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York, the five sea- 
sons of Maurice Grau’s regime, be- 
ginning in 1898, were profitable 
both artistically and financially. In 
this period, according to Henry E. 
Krehbiel, the Metropolitan “reached 
its apogee of brilliancy”. The more 
checkered regime of Heinrich Con- 
ried (1903-1908) brought the Amer- 
ican premiere of Parsifal in 1903, 
over the objections of Bayreuth, and 
the memorably controversial single 
performance of Salome in 1907. 

In 1908, the company’s business 
structure was changed, with a sal- 
aried general manager replacing 
the impresarios who had operated it 
as a private enterprise. Its title 
became simply the Metropolitan 

(Continued on page 176) 
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COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE 


This cartoon appeared in the New York “World” in 1905 and was reprinted in “Musical America". Its caption read: 


“How an opera performance will look when the artists, the orchestra, the chorus, the scene painters and the stagehands 
belong to “organized labor". Suggested by the then current strike of the chorus at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
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Hunding’s dwelling in Die Walkiire, Act 1. The ash tree, 

instead of forming the midpoint of the room, occupies 

the extreme left in the Simonson setting. Notice absence 
of stairs leading to Hunding’s sleeping chamber. 


Walkiire, Act 2. The mountain pass, showing stylized 
rocks, and steps at various angles. The mountain peaks 
are predominantly blue in color. 


Photos by Louis Melangon 

Siegfried, Act 2. The depths of the forest, with a back- 

ground of trees resembling California redwoods. The 

dragon fight takes place on the elevation at the left, near 
the front, instead of at the extreme rear, as usual. 
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WAGNER'S RING 
NEWLY MOUNTED 


By HERBERT F. PEYSER 


“Concerning the last performances of Siegfried under the general 
direction of Herr von Perfall | learned a number of things from a 
person who had assisted me at all my rehearsals and helped carry 
out all my orders; and from what | heard it became clear to me 
that everybody was especially anxious to show that he understood 


the matter better than | do." 


(Wagner to Ludwig Il, July 15, 1878.) 


EE SIMONSON’S | $100,000 
scenery is the “news” of the 


Metropolitan’s revived Ring 
cycle. It is not good news. Per- 
haps the most depressing aspect of 
it is that, barring unforeseen devel- 
opments, Metropolitan audiences 
will doubtless have to put up with 
these settings for a long time to 
come. Even should an attempt be 
made to modify them in one particu- 
lar or another it seems unlikely that 
an investiture so fundamentally 
misconceived can ever really satisfy 
those who hold that Wagner knew 
his own business better than some 
trafficker in experimental artifice. 

The noted theatrical stage de- 
signer has been candid about his in- 
tention to save Wagner from him- 
self. He said so explicitly enough 
in an article published in the Janu- 
ary Theatre Arts magazine. “The 
poetry and power of Wagner’s 
vision”, he wrote among other 
things, “reside in his general pic- 
ture; it is this which is a challenge 
to the imagination of a director and 
a scenic designer restaging the 
Ring, rather than its specific de- 
tails, often cumbersome, dramati- 
cally clumsy and technically not 
worth, in terms of stage effect, the 
time and effort involved”. Of 
course, Mr. Simonson is not the 
first nor will he be the last to enter- 
tain notions of the sort. One of his 
fallacies lies in his implicit assump- 
tion that what he calls “specific de- 
tails” can be realized solely by anti- 
quated technical means. This error 
has often bedeviled the efforts of 
“advanced” stage designers, repeat- 
edly causing them to “solve” a tech- 
nical problem by the simple process 
of evading it altogether and then 
rationalizing their method with 
home-made theories based, time and 
again, on equivocation or paradox. 

Inevitably the pictorial elements 
of the revival (the matinee cycle 
began Jan. 7 and ended Jan. 29) 
commanded a degree of publicity 
out of proportion to their value. In 
the long chronicle of the tetralogy 
at the Metropolitan the performance 
under consideration may well oc- 
cupy an important place, though 
largely by reason of its demerits. 
However, lest I create too one-sided 
an impressicn I am more than will- 
ing to concede the unquestionable 
virtues of certain accomplishments. 


Musically, the representation had 
superlative moments (not to say 
hours), as one might gather from 
the circumstance that Fritz Stiedry 
was in charge (the scores, happily, 
were undisfigured by a single cut). 
Dramatically, it compensated for 
some serious faults by one imper- 
sonation of almost epoch-making 
magnificence and another of wholly 
unexpected power and sombre gran- 
deur. Set Svanholm’s young Sieg- 
fried was recognized as extraordi- 
nary when it flashed into view on 
the same stage more than a year 
ago; this time it seemed in every 
respect even greater. A second mas- 
ter stroke of casting was the Hagen 
of Dezso Ernster, who previously 
had shown himself a competent art- 
ist of substantial routine but rather 
unsteady voice. Now, of a sudden, 
he bodied forth a Hagen who for 
portentousness and dominating ma- 
lignity compared with the most 
commanding encountered at this 
theatre. 

On the debit side, again, were 
costumes freshly designed by Mary 
Percy Schenk, in large part of strik- 
ing infelicity. The lighting —at- 
tributed by the program to Mr. 
Simonson—was a chapter in itself 
and a distressing one, which abetted 
and even enhanced some of the most 
deplorable features of the new scen- 
ery. Herbert Graf, according to 
official assurance, “staged the pro- 
duction”. Whether circumstances 
of the production tended to qualify 
this information is a matter which, 
at the moment, I do not feel com- 
petent to determine. 

* * * 

It has ordinarily been the prac- 
tice of artists who embark on the 
staging of a Wagnerian work to 
study as exhaustively as possible the 
musical and poetic content of the 
piece and to saturate themselves, ac- 
cording to their lights, with the 
poet-composer’s spiritual slant and 
artistit ideal. Such was the proce- 
dure of the Briickners, the Kaut- 
skys, the Rollers and _ countless 
others who worked on the older 
lines; and even of those who, for 
better or worse, endeavored to blaze 
newer trails. Mr. Simonson has 
approached his task from the oppo- 
site direction and in what, essen- 
tially, is a spirit of negation. It is 
an open secret that he proceeded to 
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Simonson Scenery, Costing 


$100,000, Is Evaluated as 


Not Altogether Successful Project 


design his Ring settings without 
bothering greatly to concern himself 
with Wagner’s stage directions, let 
alone to acquire an intimate famil- 
larity with the music dramas on the 
whole. I fancy Mr. Simonson is 
not greatly perturbed about the way 
Wagner would have reacted to his 
procedure or to the qualifications 
of a stage designer who, by his own 
incredible admission, did not even 
realize till a few weeks before the 
performance that a pair of rams fig- 
ured somehow in the composer’s 
directions for Fricka’s entrance in 
Die Walkiire. If, however, he does 
harbor qualms he might profitably 
consult the master’s correspondence 
about the unauthorized Rheingold 
in Munich, in 1869. 

One would greatly like to know 
just what Mr. Simonson~ means 
when he refers to Wagner’s “gen- 
eral picture”. If he had taken the 
trouble to familiarize himself scru- 
pulously with Wagner’s creatigns 
(or with such an eviscerating dis- 
section of them as Alfred Lorenz’s 
Geheimnis der Form bei Richard 
Wagner) he would have _ been 
forced to the realization that the 
“general picture” in a Wagnerian 
work is gigantic synthesis of inter- 
related musical, dramatic and scenic 
details, each exercising an influence 
on the other and not one of which 
may be slighted with impunity. That 
he has repeatedly slighted them, 
that he has substituted his own theo- 
ries and ideas for the composer’s, 
means that he has played fast and 
loose with Wagner’s dramatic pur- 
pose. A case in point is the first 
act of Die Walktire. The stage 
direction reads: “Das Innere eines 
Wohnraumes; um einen starken 
Eschenstamm, als Mittelpunkt, ge- 
zimmerter Saal. Rechts im Vor- 
dergrunde der Herd. Links in der 


— 


The gaudily painted dragon, in the Siegfried forest scene. He 
appears in profile instead of full face, as Wagner wished, and 
brightly lighted rather than remote 


The Rock of the Valkyries (Walkiire, Act 3, Siegfried, Act 3, 
Scene 2, Gotterdémmerung, Prologue and Act 1, Scene 2). The 
stage is filled from top to bottom with steps at various angles. 
Briinnbilde’s resting place is at the right instead of, as ordinarily, 
on the left. A few diminutive trees can be discerned at the right 
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zu einem in- 
neren Gemache....” (“The inside 
of a dwelling place. A room built 
of wood is built around a stout ash 
tree which stands in the center. At 
the right, in the toreground, is the 
hearth; at the left, at back, steps 
lead up to an inner room... .) 
This, substantially, is Hunding’s 
hut as we have hitherto been accus- 
tomed to see it. For some reason 
difficult to decipher Mr. Simonson 
sets his gnarled and leaning ash 
tree so far to the left that a consid- 
erable amount of essential action, 
crowded unaccountably toward 39th 
Street, must be lost to many spec- 
tators on that side of the audito- 
rium. Moreover, there is no sign 
of any steps leading to an inner- 
room. Sieglinde emerges from that 
supposed sleeping chamber and 
Hunding enters it, so far as I was 
able to distinguish, solely through 
the wing near the footlights. The 
only noticeable steps are two or 
three stretching between some roots 
of the tree and leading up to the 
imbedded sword. Their chief func- 
tion appears to be to guarantee the 
comfort of Lauritz Melchior, now 
enabled to regain the floor without 
jumping hazardotsly from Hund- 
ing’s supper table—a nuance which, 
in any case, you will vainly seek in 
Wagner’s directions. 

The greater part of the room 
gives the impression of a_ vast, 
shadowy empty storage warehouse. 
It looks bad enough in the darkness 
of the early part of the act; it looks 
much worse when the moonlight of 
spring floods the place. This moon 
is an altogether uncommon lumi- 
nary, which shines with almost in- 
tolerable brightness inside the house 
though with comparative reticence 
outside. The woodland perspective 
that presents itself to the view when 


Stuten 


” 


Tiefe fihren 





Das Rheingold, Scene 4. Entrance of the gods into Wal- 
halla over the rainbow spanning the valley of the Rhine. 
Left to right: Loge, Donner, Froh, Freia, Wotan, Fricka. 


the doors burst open suggests noth- 
ing so much as the pickings of a 
scenic stockroom in a provincial 
theatre. As for the sword—most 
irresponsibly illuminated—it has a 
strangely disconcerting way of wob- 
bling in its supposedly tenacious 
scabbard the moment Siegmund 
lays a finger on it. 


* * * 


It may be presumed that later 
performances of the cycle will show 
improvements in the lighting which, 
at the January matinees, was one 
of the sorriest defects of the new 
production. Of course, we have 
long been accustomed to over- 
lighted stage pictures at the Metro- 
politan. In this case, however, the 
excessive luminosity pitilessly ex- 
posed some of the worst affectations 
of Mr. Simonson’s settings. Of 
these none proved to be more mo- 
notonous and irritating than the 
persistent stereotype of zigzagging 
rocks, shaped like stylized lightning 
flashes or patterned, apparently, 
after the teeth of an overdimen- 
sioned saw. 


Long before the last 


act of Die Walktire one had grown 
desperately tired of these forma- 
tions and shuddered at the prospect 
of their merciless repetition through 
Siegfried and Gotterdammerung. 
They were the first things to 
greet the spectator when the curtain 
opened on the river depths in 
Rheingold. The bed of the stream 
appeared narrower than _ usual, 
though not seriously enough to re- 
strict the movement of the perform- 
ers. Far more disturbing here (and 
to an even greater extent in the sec- 
ond scene) was a crowding mass 
of rocks copied, it almost seemed, 
from old sandstone tombs in a coun- 
try churchyard. Indeed, one ob- 
tained the grim impression that Mr. 
Simonson must at some time have 
visited that historic ancient Jewish 
cemetery which used to be one of 
the sights of Prague and now have 
remembered its awesome welter of 
crumbling gravestones. The Rhine 
depths would, nevertheless, have 
been far more illusive if the scenic 
artist had not chosen to fly into the 
face of Wagner’s requirements by 
(Continued on page 242) 
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Virginia MacWatters says hail, homeward 
bound from European opera and concert 


appearances Enell & Assoc., Inc. 


Anne Brown gives up her ticket as she returns 
after a five months’ tour on the Scandinavian 
peninsula and the continent 


Above, Patricia 

Travers feeds the 

pigeons in London, 

but the lion won't 
roar 


David Ellis 
Isaac Stern and his accompanist, Alexander Zakin, encounter their first 
koala bear in Australia 


Mary Bothwell strolls 
through dear old 
Piccadilly Circus 


Left, happy to be 
home after a Eu- 
ropean tour are Mr. 
and Mrs. Bronislaw 
Gimpel 


Right, Frances Leh- 
nerts teases a totem 
in Ketchikan, Alaska 

Enell & Assoc., Inc. 
Ready for the takeoff, Lilly Windsor heads for 
the Rome Opera via the Royal Dutch Airlines 


Enell & Assoc., Inc. 
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Todd Duncan tries to find his way in Swedish with the help 
of a dictionary and a policeman 





The Bulletin, Glasgow 
Eleanor Steber has to ask directions from a Scottish 


bobby in Edinburgh 





Doris Doree, on holiday from appearances in 
Engiand and Scandinavia, thinks about climbing 
the Matterhorn 





Hanssler 
Dusolina Giannini has a breath of real mountain air at Engelberg, 
Switzerland 





Ben Greenhaus 
William Kapell sails buoyantly for the 
Old World 


Enell & Assoc., Inc. 
Ruggiero Ricci comes back from Europe, 
complete with smile and fiddle 





Ben Greenhaus 
Eugene Conley unpacks after an opera 
tour and initiates his son, Skipper, into 
the mysteries of costumes and scores 








Left: Christina Carroll poses 
with her lucky number, 16, in Dorothy Maynor shows at which port in South 
Florence America she is going to land 





Schiavi 
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THREE STEPS FORWARD 
IN MUSIC EDUCATION— 


I. Public School Music 
2. Open Door Policy 
3. Integration with University System 


sional education in music in the United 

States, the most significant fact is the amaz- 
ing progress which has been made over a com- 
paratively short space of years. Even the older 
conservatories of the country—Oberlin, New 
England, Cincinnati, Peabody, for example— 
date back only to about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, and up to the turn of the century 
and beyond it was the common understanding 
that a complete and satisfactory education in 
music could be obtained only in Europe—a 
belief which was apparently, to a considerable 
degree, true. The great endowed schools of 
music, such as Juilliard, Eastman and Curtis— 
in order of their founding—date back only ap- 
proximately a quarter century. And yet in this 
span of about 100 years covering the develop- 
ment of professional musical education in 
America, this infant among the educational sys- 
tems of the world has achieved a position of 
eminence. 

That this rapid development has taken place 
is due largely to the influx in the 19th century 
of thousands of musicians from Europe, many 
of whom became teachers and imparted their 
technical knowledge and artistic traditions to 
their American students. It is also due to the 
fact that the United States has always been a 
free-trade nation so far as the arts are con- 
cerned and a nation generous in its rewards to 
visiting artists, with the result that the concert 
stage in the United States has for many years 
had the ministration of the greatest instrumen- 
talists, singers and conductors the world could 
offer. 


|: looking back over the history of profes- 


American Experimentation 


What has America herself contributed toward 
this educational development? Out of this 
transplantation, I believe, have come certain 
new educational philosophies and techniques 
important both to the art and to education. At 
least three notable experiments have been un- 
dertaken successfully in the United States 
which have given new directions to music. The 
first of these is in a field which is not within the 
scope of this article, but which must be noted 
as perhaps our most important single contribu- 
tion—music in the public schools. It is of 
primary importance because it represents, so 
far as I know, the first successful attempt in 
mass demecratic education in music. The 
counterparts of the high school symphony 
orchestras, bands and choruses which flourish 
in the United States do not exist, so far as I 
know, in any other country. They are espe- 
cially significant not only because they consti- 
tute a preparation for any boy or girl who may 
wish to become a professional musician, but 
also because they provide a democratic intro- 
duction to music as a part of general education 
for thousands of young people who have no 
professional aspirations. 

The second contribution is essentially 4 by- 
product of our importation of music and musi- 
cians, but it is no less significant for that rea- 
son. The open door policy brought to the 
United States the best of all of the countries of 
the old world, with the result that there have 
arisen techniques, particularly in the instru- 
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mental field, which are an amalgam of the best 
of several foreign schools. Our technique in 
brass instruments, for example, at its best com- 
bines the brilliance and clarity of the French 
school with the power and sonority of the 
German. 

Our school of woodwind playing, though 
owing most to the French, has also been greatly 
influenced by Italian methods. Our string play- 
ing is greatly indebted to the Italians, but also 
owes much to the French, Belgians and Rus- 
sians. This synthesis has probably been in the 
main coincidental, resulting from the study of 
talented Americans with masters of different 
nations, rather than from any predetermined 
educational design, but the effects of this cath- 
olicity of instruction have been invaluable. The 
virtuosity of our American orchestras today, 
with a constantly increasing proportion of 
American-born and American-trained players, 
gives eloquent testimony to the success of this 
synthesis. 

The third contribution is essentially a matter 
of educational organization, the integration of 
musical education in the pattern of the Ameri- 
can university system, an integration which is, 
I believe, contributing importantly both to the 
art and to the artist. I refer particularly to the 
university school of music and the college con 
servatory, both distinctly American organiza- 
tions. 


Specialization to European 


The European pattern of professional educa- 
tion for the musician—and in particular the 
performing musician—has, in most cases, been 
one of intense specialization. This is not to 
imply that the foreign musician was not a man 
of broad general culture. He very frequently 
was and is. It means, rather, that the conserva- 
tory considered itself primarily responsible for 
the student’s training as a violinist, pianist, or 
whatever, and in general took considerably less 
responsibility for his general development. 

In Europe this high degree of specialization 
was frequently apparent. JI had the impression 
on visiting Berlin, for example, that the stu- 
dents who wished to study about music went to 
the University and those who wished to study 
music attended the Hochschule. This is, of 
course, an oversimplification, and undoubtedly 
the two points of view were often united. In 
general, however, I believe that this rigorous 
division between the education of the scholar 
and of the performer does exist in many Euro- 
pean countries. 

This pattern has been perpetuated in the 
United States in several important universities 
where excellent facilities exist for the study of 
the theory, the history and even the composition 








Howard Hanson 
Director of Eastman School of Music 


of music; everything, indeed, except the study 
of music through performance. The history of 
our music education reflects in its early days 
the two points of view of our European ances- 
tors. The early American conservatory was an 
attempt to copy the European conservatory, fre- 
quently a collection of virtually independent 
studies held together only by the thinnest cur- 
riculum and educational organization. 

The conservative college, on the other hand, 
was likely to consider the study of music 
through performance a form of manual train- 
ing, unsuitable for college credit, and either to 
ignore music entirely or to confine its offerings 
to watered-down courses in music history, hope- 
fully named “appreciation.” Even in my days 
as a student it was difficult to find a school 
where a young musician might undertake the 
serious study of music without giving up his 
interest in every other form of human knowl- 
edge. 

It was largely due to the efforts of men like 
Peter Christian Lutkin of Northwestern Uni- 
versity and Albert Stanley of the University of 
Michigan that the typical American university 
school of music, dedicated to the purpose of 
training the professional musician in his art 
while at the same time equipping him with at 
least a basic core of general education, came 
into being. This new attempt to integrate pro- 
fessional training in music with general educa- 
tion met with attacks from both sides. The 
university academician greeted this newcomer 
to the university fold with distinct suspicion. 
The practical musician, conversely, did not see 
how a student who must spend a portion of his 
time in academic studies could possibly become 
a performer on any instrument. 


No Harm in Academic Exposure 


As late as 1926, I recall, the late Dr. Frank 
Damrosch stated quite categorically that no 
university could develop a competent musician ! 
However, as the years have gone by, the uni- 
versity school of music and the college conser- 
vatory of music have assumed a constantly in- 
creasing importance in the country’s musical 
education. The universities and colleges have 
discovered that music can assume a valid place 
among the humanities and the musicians have 
discovered that a limited subjection to academic 
subjects does not of necessity ruin the student’s 
ability in performance. 

When the late Gustave Tinlot, at one time an 
examiner in the Paris Conservatoire and for- 
mer concertmaster of the New York Symphony, 
joined the faculty of the Eastman School of 
Music, he told me quite positively that he could 
not hope to make violinists out of students who 

(Continued on page 258) 
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A Symphonist Goes 
TO FOLK SOURCES 


By DONALD FULLER 


Ix the mid-1930’s, when Aaron 
Copland began his series of musical 
excursions into various parts of 
this hemisphere, the use of folk 
material was generally regarded as 
outmoded by our composers. The 
stream of similar essays that soon 
followed may not be entirely a re- 
sult of Copland’s example, but he 
was certainly a foremost instigator 
of the revived trend, to such an 
extent that many still feel he has 
discovered a true serious American 
folk style for general use by all 
American composers. 

An examination first of some as- 
pects of nationalism in music, then 
of Copland’s development, shows, 
however, that a music built de- 
cisively on popular sources is no 
longer a desirable goal, and that 
Copland has never considered it to 
be one. His varied investigations 
of folk material have taken place 
coincidentally with an attempt to 
solve completely personal prob- 
lems. Folk music influenced him 
to the extent that its use demanded 
a simplicity of style previously 





Brazil. A beggar at a religious festival 
in the state of Minas Geraes 


missing in his work and for which 
he felt a need. 

Imitators have misconstrued the 
significance of these usages, con- 
sidering them an end rather than 
some of the means to a more im- 
portant end. But works that re- 
flect Copland’s folk manner, at 
times to the point of slavishness, 
do net seem to be growing fewer. 
We do not need to have many more 
before the freshness of the original 
models themselves may almost be 
worn off. 

Full consciousness of the folk 
song descended upon America only 
early in the 20th century. By this 
time nationalism, as a deliberate 
European art movement, was on its 
way out, though it was to be sub- 
ject to later revival. In _ this 
country serious music was slower 
than literature to be aware of folk 
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Copland at the cutting of 
the film, North Star 


materials, quite simply because it 
was practically non-existent before 
Edward MacDowell. Some of 
MacDowell’s contemporaries, like 
George W. Chadwick, Arthur 
Foote and Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
followed his lead (MacDowell com- 
posed an Indian Suite for or- 
chestra) and gradually became 
aware of indigenous music. Occa- 
sionally these less significant laries 
and gentlemen adorned their struc- 
tures with fresher melodies than 
they themselves could invent, taken 
primarily from the Indian and the 
Negro. But their pieces of this 
type suggest almost complete de- 
tachment from the subject under 
consideration. They are little 
souvenirs of travel. In the same 


way Rimsky-Korsakoff journeyed 
to Italy and Spain, and French 
composers made trips across the 
Pyrenees. 

Exoticism, as this use of some- 





Mexican natives 
perform at a vil- 
lage festival 


A trio in the 
Guatemalan High- 
lands 


body else’s folk music than your 
own is called, was a kind of sec- 
ond-hand nationalism that served 
to taper off the entire movement 
gracefully. These first attempts of 


our composers to use folk music 
were largely for the salon, though 
a few figures like Henry F.. Gil- 
bert, Charles Sanford Skilton and 
Arthur Farwell, whose earthiness 
was only later properly recognized, 
derived a certain crude vitality 
from these sources. In Copland’s 
more recent tours there is no lack 
of vigor. But exoticisms these 
works remain, and necessarily so. 

For American folk music hardly 
presents the homogeneous picture 
that indigenous music in other 
countries represents. Even Russia, 
like America the possessor of as- 
sorted folk materials, has been able 
to synthesize these more acceptably 
than we can. The Russian na- 
tionalists of the last century were 
quite successful at it. On the other 
hand, attempts with popular music 


COPLAND HAS 
AN AFFINITY FOR 
LATIN-AMERICA 


Right, An Indian 

of the Guatema- 

lan highlands play- 

ing a hand made 
flute 





Three Lions 





Three Lions 


today in the Soviet Union—deriv- 
ing especially from recent research 
—seem depressingly provincial. 
Our folk lore is much more 
severely limited than the Russians’ 





to its place of origin. It enters 
into the real experience of hardly 
more than a handful of men, pro- 
portionately speaking. Should a 
Southerner base his style on the 
hymns of New England, or a Ver- 
monter employ Negro spirituals? 
The born and bred New York com- 
poser goes far afield when he 
makes use of almost any conceiv- 


able folk source. The possibility 
of an amalgam does not seem 
promising. A_ spiritual is not 


happy when decorated with Ken- 
tucky mountaineer fiddle figura- 
tions. No common denominator 
exists for America’s extensive 
folklore. 

A few composers like Charles 
Ives and Virgil Thomson have 
successfully indulged in a kind of 
free association reference to dif- 
ferent sources. But the method 
seems as personal and ungeneral a 

(Continued on page 256) 








Indian fiddlers from a remote village 
near Chichicastenango in Guatemala 
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Music Federation Takes Stock 
of 50 Years of Accomplishment 


STRESSES NATIVE 


By MARIE MORRISEY KEITH 


HEN an organization reaches the mile- 
W post of 50 years, it seems a very natural 

time to take stock of what has gone 
before and to look ahead to the possibilities of 
the future. The National Federation of Music 
Clubs is this year celebrating its Golden Jubilee, 
for just 50 years ago, on the 28th day of Feb- 
ruary, a trio of women visited the offices of 
the Secretary of State of Illinois and signed a 
Certificate of Incorporation for a new organi- 
zation which was to be known as the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. 

Their inspiration sprang from a meeting of 
distinguished representatives of amateur musi- 
cal groups from all parts of America, called 
together in June, 1893, at the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition in Chicago by Mrs. Theodore 
Thomas, whose husband was at that time con- 
ductor of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. It 
was Mrs. Thomas’ thought that opportunities 
for native talent might be enhanced and the 
musical life of America stimulated if groups 
interested in music could be drawn together in 
one great nationwide organization. Five years 
later her idea was brought to fruition. 

Formed to operate in its early years largely 
as a talent bureau, the National Federation of 
Music Clubs is today an association of nearly 
a half million members, bound together through 
clubs and State Federations from Coast to 
Coast, whose influence through its National 
Directors, its State and District organizations 
and its two score or more committees, reaches 
into practically every phase of American 
musical life, and increasingly into that of other 
countries. Therefore, this anniversary year 
seems a logical time to examine the impact upon 
our program of a half century of changing 
social conditions, and to reevaluate that pro- 
gram in the light of the post-war demands of 
the present day. The evidence that today’s 
effectiveness cannot be measured by yesterday’s 
standards is nowhere more applicable than to 
our country’s musical life. The early objec- 
tives of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs—to make itself a pivot around which the 
musical life of the community revolved; to 
provide the impetus for organized concert 
courses; to encourage youthful talent in the 


AND RELIGIOUS 


schools and beyond, and to spread the knowl- 
edge and appreciation of music and musicians— 
have been vastly expanded. 

Today our broader horizons indicate new 
problems which present a real challenge. No 
longer is it possible to operate solely on a 
community or even a national level, or to be 
narrow in our approach to the solutions of 
these problems, for the influx of artists from 
other countries has changed the picture. Not 
only must we try to afford these artists a liveli- 
hood without in any way curtailing the oppor- 
tunities of our own native musicians, but we 
must also readjust our cultural life to absorb 
their contributions into the musical riches of 
our American cultural pattern. 

As a means of combatting the spiritual and 
social unrest which is the direct aftermath of 
the war (since the cultural and spiritual are 
so inextricably intertwined) one of the major 
objectives of the present administration is an 
attempt to awaken this country once more to 
a sense of the sound spiritual values which are 
its birthright, through a music-inspired re- 
ligious program which will be practical rather 
than theoretical, Our Church Music Depart- 
ment, previously concerned primarily with rais- 
ing standards of performance in church music 
and with drawing the chvirs of the country 
into our membership so that they might have 
the advantage of interchange of programs, is 
now addressing much of its effort towards 
securing an overall participation of every com- 
munity in the religious musical }ife of our 
nation. We have always had Hymn Memory 
contests for children. We are now reviving 
them for adults. We are setting up a Hymn of 
the Month Committee, whose function it will 
be to select one fine hymn monthly and popu- 
larize it through every means available. We 
are asking that statewide community hymn- 
sings be carried forward, following the pattern 
of the very successful event sponsored by the 
Indiana Federation of Music Clubs last fall at 
the State Fair in Indiana, where an audience 
of approximately 6,000 people sang together the 
stirring hymns of all creeds. 

Among the activities in this department we 
are delving into the field of Church Music 





The Hawthorne Cottage in Tanglewood, Mass., as it originally appeared and as it will be when 
completely restored — a Federation project 
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Bibliography, are establishing close contact 
with the publishers of religious music; encour- 
aging the holding of Church Music Clinics; 
forming a Research Committee for religious 
folk tunes and spirituals, and manifesting our 
increasing interest in church music by adding 
a fourth classification—organ—to our biennial 
Young Artist Auditions which recently have 
been open to competitors in voice, violin and 
piano, with a $1,000 award offered to the 
winner in each field. One of the foremost 
authorities in this country on religious music, 
Dr. Alvin F. Brightbill of Chicago, heads our 
reorganized Church Music Department and is 
pouring a multitude of new ideas into its 
development. His plans, however, carefully 
avoid anything that savors of the denomina- 
tional. We are emphasizing equally the music 
of all major faiths, Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish, believing that music, which knows no 
sect, no color or creed, can truly be “the tie 
that binds.” 

We have already touched upon the problem 
of increasing opportunities for our own com- 
posers without limiting or hampering the 
careers of those who have come to us from 
overseas. The musicians who came over from 
Europe have much to contribute through 
teaching and through spreading the funda- 
mental knowledge they acquired abroad, thus 
measuring their standards against ours. Many 
who have come to us from other countries have 
already become American citizens, or will in 
the near future. Many are sufficiently imbued 
with American ideals to be apostles of con- 
temporary American music, if so inspired by 
us, by including it on their program; putting 
it into their teaching repertoire; lecturing 
upon and analyzing it, and making native 
Americans more conscious of the distinctive 
musical art that is ours. 

As to advancing the interests of native-born 
composers and performers, we have been 
dedicated to that cause ever since our organiza- 
tion was formed a half century ago. Our start- 
ing point is the very youngest age-group of 
boys and girls in the schools, who achieve their 
first appreciation of music through harmonica 
and rhythm bands. We carry our program 
through to the graybeards. Besides our Junior 
Competitive Festivals, which annually enroll 
thousands of young performers and scores of 
young composers, we are sponsoring two major 
composition events this year. One carries a 
$500 cash award for a composition of 15 
minutes’ playing 
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Into the Boar's Head Tavern (above) Peter Grimes makes a dramatic entrance in Act |, Scene 2, 
to fetch his new apprentice who is coming from London. (Above, right) Peter's hut in Act Il, Scene 


2, described in the libretto as an overturned boat. Note the vast dimensions and the awkward placing 
of the approach to the cliff at the right 


By Ropert SABin 


ENJAMIN BRITTEN’S 
B Peter Grimes reached the 
stage of the Metropolitan 
Opera on Feb. 12, 1948, having en- 
joyed the sensational tribute of per- 
formances in nine European coun- 
tries outside its native England 
since its world premiere in London 
on June 7, 1945, and its American 
premiere at Tanglewood on Aug. 6, 
1946. Americans may justly take 
a proprietary interest in the work, 
since it was commissioned by the 
Koussevitzky Music Foundation. 
The opera was reviewed in the 
August, 1946, issue of MusICAL 
AMERICA after its first performance 
at the Berkshire Music Festival. 
As the work of a composer of 32, 
Peter Grimes is an astoundingly 
powerful opera with unmistakable 
traces of both musical and dramatic 
genius. When one reflects that at 
the same age Richard Strauss had 
just written his Guntram and Puc- 
cini had not even composed his 
Manon Lescaut, the precociousness 
of this music becomes doubly im- 
pressive. The opera is a law unto 
itself in more ways than one, for it 
represents as sharp a break with 
conventions as did Mussorgsky’s 
Boris in its day. 


Greek Tragedy Implications 


This grim study of a man against 
society far transcends the homely 
surroundings of an English seaside 
town of the 1820s. The chorus of 
townsfolk is transformed into a 
Greek chorus which comments upon 
the tragedy, and the individual char- 
acters have double roles—those in 
which they live their everyday lives 
and those in which, as in a vision, 
they see the cosmic significance of 
what they are doing. 

Grimes’ mysterious entrance into 
the Boar’s Head tavern at the 
height of the revelry in Act I, Scene 
2, and the monologue which follows, 
“Now the Great Bear and Pleiades 
where earth moves are drawing up 
the clouds of human grief”, is a 
case in point. For a few moments 
the action is suspended and we look 
beyond to its inevitable outcome. 
Britten’s music achieves this trans- 
formation with uncanny skill and 
beauty. Against a veil of shimmer- 
ing dissonance the voice intones a 
solemn chant. 

The trio sung by Ellen, Auntie 
and the two Nieces (who sing in 
unison until the final chord) at the 
close of Act II, Scene 1, with its 
magical closing line, “Do we smile 
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Regina Resnik as Ellen 


Peter Grimes Has Metropolitan 


or do we weep or wait quietly till 
they sleep?”, is another instance ot 
the composer’s psychological in- 
sight. Although as far as its tex- 
ture is concerned, this might never 
have been written in its present 
form without the trio from the last 
act of Rosenkavalier as a model, it 
is completely original in its por- 
trayal of women’s compassion and 


PETER GRIMES. 
acts and prologue (seven scenes). 
From the poem of George Crabbe. 
Words by Montagu Slater. 
Music by Benjamin Britten. 
American premiere, Feb. 12, 
Metropolitan Opera. 


Opera in three 


Peter Grimes, a fisherman, 
Frederick Jagel 
Ellen Orford, a widow, school- 
mistress of the Borough, 
Regina Resnik 
Captain Balstrode, retired mer- 
chant skipper... .... John Brownlee 
Auntie, landlady of “‘The Boar’, 
Claramae Turner 


ee aa | Paula Lenchner 
poh ee, = Maxine Stellman 


“The Boar” ie 
Bob Boles, fisherman and Meth- 
GEE ssndaecadees Thomas Hayward 
Swallow, a lawyer..... Jerome Hines 
Mrs. (Nabob) Sedley, a_ rentier 
widow of an East India Com- 
pany’s factor..... .. Martha Lipton 
Rev. Horace Adams, the rector, 
ohn Garris 
Ned Keene, apothecary and quack, 
Hugh. Thompson 


nereeneer 


rovenennaannaner 


Hobson, carrier...... Philip Kinsman 
. 4 eee Lodovico Oliviero 
A fisherwoman....... Thelma Altman 
A fisherman... .Lawrence Davidson 
OO Serre Orrin Hill 
Boy (John), Peter Grimes’ ap- 

OUND 6563 in 5-408 ~os P. J. Smithers 

Conductor—Emil Cooper 

Production staged by Dino Yanno- 
poulos 





E Chorus master—Kurt Adler 
Scenery designed by Joseph Novak 
Costumes designed by Mary Percy 

Schenck 
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John Brownlee 
as Captain Balstrode 





Claramae Turner 
as Auntie 


THREE CHARACTER ROLES 


patience with the brutal selfishness 


of men. Peter Grimes is full of 
“influences” — Strauss, Mussorg- 
sky, Sibelius, Debussy. Yet it is 


not derivative in a harmful sense. 
For Mr. Britten never loses the 
thread of the drama. Every bar is 
stamped with his absorption in the 
approaching catastrophe. 

The Metropolitan Opera deserves 
cordial praise for producing this 
important and exciting work in 
New York. The chorus sang with 
notable vitality, the orchestra strove 
mightily and the principals of the 
cast had all obviously worked nobly 
on their characterizations. More 
in sorrow than in anger it must be 
reported that this production was 
far from doing justice to the po- 
tentialities of the opera. The cause 
lay in a plain disregard of the com- 
poser’s instructions. 

Peter Grimes is a curious mixture 
of styles. It partakes of the nature 
of chamber opera and grand opera, 
of impressionism and symbolism, of 
a predominantly choral work and 
of a closely-knit drama around a 
dominating figure. Its texture is 
also baffling in its contradictions, 
varying from a severe, lean econ- 
omy of sound to an almost Straus- 
sian thickness and _ contrapuntal 
complexity. 

Above all, the music calls for 
rhythmic exactitude, a highly sen- 
sitized scale of dynamics and abso- 
lute accuracy in details of phrasing 
and accent. These were precisely 
the qualities lacking in Mr. Cooper’s 
treatment of the score. The eve- 
ning was one long crescendo and of 


the literally scores of “pp” and 


Hugh Thompson 
as Ned Keene 
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Frederick Jagel as Grimes 


Premiere 


“ppp” markings in the text, very 


few were observed. Furthermore, 
the rhythms were whipped up in the 
style of a Russian overture or fan- 
tasy, that the magnificent passa- 
caglia lost its shape and the march- 
ing chorus became a swirl of sound 
instead of the tread of doom. 


At one point where the chorus 
was supposed to be singing “Who 
holds himself apart, lets his pride 
rise, who holds himself apart, our 
curse ‘shall fall upon him” pianis- 
simo, in order to lead to a crushing 
climax five pages later, the ensem- 
ble began so loudly that the climax 
became an anticlimax of mere 
shouting. The fascinating synco- 
pated figure of the solo clarinet in 
the galop in Act III, Scene 1, was 
obscured. One could continue this 
list of examples to unnecessary 
lengths. 

The staging of the opera, also, 
left much, in fact almost every- 
thing, to be desired. The idea of 
treating the chorus as an impersonal 
group on a lower stage level in cer- 
tain scenes was excellent. But 
why did Mr. Yannopoulos have it 
run back and forth like a herd of 
frightened cattle in the dramatic 
choruses, distracting attention from 
the music? And why the massing 
across the front of the stage in Act 
I, Scene 2, for all the world like an 
amateur production of a Gilbert and 
Sullivan operetta, complete with 
rocking to rhythm? The houges of 
the Borough were of the Christmas 
candy box school of architecture. 
Peter Grimes’ hut had the aspect 
of a ruined Greek temple and the 
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BRIGHT SUN, CLEAR AIR 





(Left) Jacques Thibaud 
is on deck and bound 
for America. 


Tz 


(Right) Helen Traubel 
makes new tracks at 
Laguna Beach. 








Robert Perkins 
Mr. and Mrs. Jascha Heifetz are surf-riding the safe way. Frances Yeend is up to her neck’in nothing but water. 


(Left) Mr. and Mrs. 
Jacques Abram on a 
winter's day at 
Bear Mountain. 


(Right) Frances Magnes 
and husband Ben ski on 
their own hills at their 
Greenwich, Conn., farm. 
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Dear Musical America: 


I am thinking seriously of letting 
John Rosenfield write a whole col- 
umn for me. At least, the plump 
and preeminent Dallas critic left me 
enough material to fill one when he 
was here recently. I have already 
told you of his prowess on: the 
Opera Quiz; now let me tell you a 
few of his stories. I like best the 
one about the popular concert which 
Antal Dorati decided to give after 
a well-known radio personality had 
failed to draw the crowds that were 
anticipated. The Dallas Symphony 
conductor’s reasoning was probably 
as follows: “So-called ‘popular’ at- 
tractions don’t attract; let’s try 
something more serious and see 
how popular it is.” So he organized 
a concert in which the principal 
work was the Mahler Third Sym- 
phony. This was sturdy fare, in- 
deed, with its enormous personnel— 
mixed chorus, boys choir and con- 
tralto soloist—and its rather de- 
manding content. If it is not easy 
to give a Mahler Symphony of these 
proportions, neither is it easy to 
listen to one—or so the supposition 
runs. 


The companion piece to Mahler 
was a little Mozart concerto—I for- 
got to ask Mr. Rosenfield which 
one—in which 16 players were em- 
ployed and Mr. Dorati conducted 
from the piano bench as soloist. 
Let’s see what happened. 

The radio personality had, in two 
successive years, drawn crowds of 
first about 1,000 and then about 
700. Mr. Dorati’s expirement drew 
3,000 ! 

Mr. Rosenfield commissioned me 
to find out something for him. He 
believes, from the evidence he has 
assembled, that this was the first 
performance of the Mahler Third 
since the late Erno Rapee gave it in 
a Mahler Festival at Radio City 
Music Hall back in 1942. He’s 
consulted as many orchestra pro- 
grams as he can, looked up every 
reference and come to his conclu- 
sion. Furthermore, the score and 
parts used in Dallas bear the im- 
print of Radio City Music Hall 
but of no later renter. If anybody 
knows of a subsequent performance, 
tell me and I'll pass it on to Dallas. 
I thought I’d let everybody in on 
this, including the Bruckner Soci- 
ety, which keeps pretty close track 
of manifestations of Mahler as well 
as those of its namesake. 
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Not only was this little tale 
cheering, but Mr. Rosenfield had 
another which bolstered up my 
morale considerably in these some- 
what depressing days. Of course, 
it turns out to be a boost for Texas 
—but it also reflects glory on the 
taste of a ségment of our population 
far removed from the Southwest. 
Some time ago Mr. Rosenfield was 
approached by Keith Baker, pub- 
licity director for Chance-Vought, 
which makes the well known sea- 
planes. Mr. Baker wanted to know 
the status of music and the theatre 
in Dallas. It seems that the com- 
pany is planning to move 7,000 peo- 
ple — 1,500 families—from New 
Haven to a naval reserve base and 
lake near Dallas, and the wives of 
the employees won’t budge unless 
they can be assured of a proper 
cultural climate. Those with chil- 
dren were concerned about educa- 
tional facilities, naturally, but all 
professed to need music. So far as 
I know, Dallas passed the examina- 
tion with success and dignity. 
Chance-Vought should be there any 


minute now. 
-— = 


Just two more Rosenfield anec- 
dotes. Both are lighter in spirit if 
not in matter. The first conoerns a 
tenor who was to sing at the Stutt- 
gart Opera when Fritz Busch was 
chief conductor there and Mr. Do- 
rati an apprentice. Mr. Dorati was 
sent to seek out Herig, who was 
acknowledged to be a great toss-pot, 
and question him on tempi and sim- 
ilar matters. The tenor waived any 
discussion with the words: “Let it 
go; I like to be surprised.” So with 
trepidation, the conductor began the 
performance. His worst fears were 
realized as the hero, weaving in the 
swan-boat (into which he had had 
to be helped by three stagehands) 
approached the landing. He stum- 
bled off, righted his helmet, which 
had been set rakishly over one eye, 
pulled himself together and sang the 
farewell to the swan magnificently. 
Then, turning about, he stalked over 
to where Elsa stood, courteously 
bowed from the waist, clicked his 
heels in polite German military 
fashion, and introduced himself in 
a resonant speaking voice with the 
one word: “Lohengrin”. 

This comes closer to home. Mr. 
Rosenfield had written rather un- 
kindly about Mme. Nina Koshetz in 
a review of the great Russian so- 
prano’s concert in Dallas. The 
critic, of no mean size himself, had 
called the singer “a mountain of a 
woman”. He was unlucky enough 
to‘ enter a party in her honor that 
night just as she drew breath in the 
midst of a story and was staring 
straight at him. She rose to her 
full height (and breadth), pointed 
dramatically at the rotund figure in 
the doorway and shrieked: “Look 
what calls me a mountain!” 


* * * 


There must be a jinx on Marc 
Blitzstein as far as you’re con- 
cerned. Here I was ribbing a radio 
columnist for crediting his opera, 
The Cradle Will Rock, to Leonard 
Bernstein, and right on the next 
page (last issue) you had Blitzstein 
as a member of the cast, by implica- 
tion in the caption under his picture 
with Muriel Smith, and definitely in 
the headline. I can forgive you this, 
knowing something about printing 
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and proofreading, but can Mr. 
Blitzstein? Also I wonder if you 
ever will get the facts straight about 
the run of the show. You had it 
continuing to Jan. 31 (the original 
promise). I knew better and noted 
that it was closed (the actual date 
was Jan. 11). Now, I wonder if 
you know that it reopened on Jan. 
28 at the Broadway theatre. And it 
closed again after 13 performances. 
Better let me handle it from now on. 
* * * 


Your 50th anniversary, with its 
memories of bygone _ operatic 
events, seems the right time for me 
to tell you that Maria Jeritza, who 
enlivened the 1920s by sin~ing Vissi 
d’arte on her stomach and the Ha- 
banera in a wheelbarrow, is plan- 
ning to appear on Broadway in a 
musical version of The Shanghai 
Gesture, the oriental melodrama 
which raised Florence Reed to fame 
on the legitimate stage a couple of 
decades ago. Isaac Van Grove has 
written the score, and Charles J. 
Adler has fashioned the libretto. I 
suspect that Mr. Van Grove’s in- 
terest in The Shanghai Gesture 
goes back to his days as assistant 
conductor at the old Chicago Civic 
Opera, for at that time Mary Gar- 
den was said to have been so ex- 
cited by the play that she saw it 17 
times, and wished some composer 
would make an opera out of it. 

* * &* 


Hoffmann’s tales will remain un- 
told for awhile at the Netherlands 
Opera. After a recent performance 
of the Offenbach operd the entire 
set of 50 wigs disa ed without 
a trace. Future pe s have 
been cancelled while an intensive 
wig-hunt is carried on. 

oe 


Something happened at the opera 
the other night that I’il bet you 
haven’t seen for years. It was one 
of those small contretemps which so 
delight an audience but which can 
cause headaches backstage. The 
curtains closed on the scene where 
Sarastro rebukes the overambitious 
and spiteful Monostatos and frus- 
trates his intention to stab Pamina, 
who has said “A thousand times, 
‘No.’” They were the scene cur- 
tains and not the big, sweeping 
ones, fortunately. After curtain 
calls had been taken, there was a 
prominent bulge visible, and sud- 
denly a hand in a black sleeve and 


white cuff darted out below them, 
snatched up something and quickly 
withdrew. 

I couldn’t wait to get backstage 
and find out what had happened. It 
was the dagger. Désiré Defrére 
had the presence of mind to send a 
curtain boy after it when Ezio 
Pinza was too vigorous in knocking 
it out of John Garris’ hand and it 
rolled to the footlights. The weapon 
was needed, you see, for the next 
act when Eleanor Steber, the Pa- 
mina, tried to commit suicide with 
it. Apparently there wasn’t an- 
other dagger handy. 

” - 


When Jascha Heifetz and the 
pianist and composer, Isador Ach- 
ron, were in London in 1923, they 
went to Henry Poole’s for suits. 
While Achron was being fitted, he 
turned to Poole and said, “I spend 
so much time in dress clothes, I 
wonder if you couldn’t make a din- 
ner-jacket I wouldn’t have to wear 
a vest with? Couldn’t you make 
me a suit like the brown one I’m 
wearing? Just like it—but black, 
with black silk lapels.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Achron,” an- 
swered Poole, “if you don’t mind 
being the only person wearing one. 
There won’t be another like it in 
the world.” 

Heifetz objected that he wouldn’t 
be seen with anyone so freakishly 
dressed. But Achron wanted the 
suit, and Poole agreed to make it. 

A year late Achron and Heifetz 
went back to Henry Poole’s. After 
Poole had taken their order, he 
said, “It’s really very curious, Mr. 
Achron—I mentioned your idea for 
a double-breasted dinner-jacket to 
one or two of our customers, and 
quite a few orders came in.” 

“In that case,” said Heifetz, “I’d 
like two myself.” 

Achron’s unconventional dinner- 
jacket had become a convention. 

= @ 

Overheard at the Metropolitan 
Opera without comment: an elderly 
dowager approached a distinguished 
critic and inquired if he were an 
official of the opera. Quoth he 
icily: “Madame, if I were, things 
would be different !” 

Yes and no, but don’t quote me, 
begs your : 


—— 
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Benjamin Britten—Peter Grimes has 
made him Britain's best known 


By Epwarp LocKSPEISER 
LONDON 


OR some years now people 
Fie been asking about the 

English musical renaissance, 
and what they mean is the period 
dating from the end of the Victorian 
Era when the works of Elgar 
marked the end of a long barren 
period in English musical history 
and the beginning of a new era of 
great activity and production. It 
was right to refer to Elgar as the 
greatest English composer since 
Purcell; and, with Delius and Holst, 
his contemporaries of almost equal 
stature, the foundations were laid 
of a flourishing school of composers 
—a school of many tendencies, it is 
true—but one which, for the first 
time in two hundred years, was able 
to make a specifically English con- 
tribution to the development of 
music. 

Then came the mature works of 
Vaughan Williams—works of a 
very distinct and recognizable per- 
sonality, sometimes deliberately 
blunt and forthright, but more often 
meditative and imbued with an 
exquisite sense of poetry. Here, it 
seemed to us in England, were four 
considerable composers each of 
whom in his different way showed 
the character of modern English 
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Ralph Vaughan Williams—earlier 
standard bearer 
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What of Britain's 


Musical Export? 


Its fame rests on young 
shoulders, says critic 


music at its best as it had evolved 
in the period between the two wars. 

None of these figures, however— 
with the possible exception of 
Delius, who spent most of his life 
abroad—has ever been acclaimed in 
other countries as they have been 


at home and are still. There are 
many reasons for this apparent 
neglect, not all purely artistic 


reasons. For one thing, there had 
been a long-standing belief among 
foreign musicians that England was 
an unmusical country, since no out- 
standing composer had appeared 
since the seventeenth century. It is 
also true to say that the German 
and French schools were extremely 
active, and it was only natural that 
such truly wonderful composers as 
they then produced should have 
been little attracted to the milder 
moods and idealism of their English 
contemporaries. 

From my own-observations and 
from those of other English musi- 
cians who have travelled abroad 
since the war, the whole question of 
the appreciation of modern English 
music in other countries seems to 
have radically changed. What one 
might call the composers of the first 
period of the modern English re- 
naissance are still largely ignored. 
The French still see in Elgar only 
a pale reflection of Brahms or 
Tchaikovsky; and the true charac- 
ter of Vaughan Williams has so far 
eluded all but a few discerning 
minds. 


Prestige Abroad Is Great 


But what is remarkable is the 
prestige abroad of the younger 
English school. Composers such as 
Wiliam Walton and Benjamin 
Britten seem to have acquired a 
standing in most European musical 
centres hardly less high than their 
standing at home. These and other 
composers of their generation, such 
as Michel Tippett, Alan Rawsthorne 
and Edriund Rubbra, are looked 
upon as a manifestation of unques- 
tionable Originality in English 
music. And this new school does 
include a number of remarkably 
vital and original musical minds 
who have it in them to revivify and 
perhaps transform the art of com- 
position. 

If one wished to point to some- 
thing unmistakably English in the 
new spirit that broke through be- 
tween the two wars, then William 
Walton, undoubtedly, would be 
one’s choice, just as in France one 
might point to Poulenc, in Germany 
to Hindemith or in Russia to 
Shostakovich. The various prob- 
lems with which composers had to 
grapple during those years—not 
merely the technical problems, 
which had become formidable 
enough, but the spiritual problems, 





and above all the fight against dis- 
illusionment, had to be solved one 
by one. And the record of Walton’s 
achievement is a record of the 
travail through which English 
music had to pass in order to be- 
come itself. 

The Englishness of Walton’s 
music may not be immediately 
apparent. It is not a native product 
that is likely to conquer the world 
in the way, say, that the national 
music of Spain has conquered the 
world, The value of Walton’s music 
goes deeper. At last we have 
realized that national character 
reveals itself in something more 
permanent than the picturesque 
rhythms of native dances or the lilt 
of folk-songs. These are, so to 
speak, the post-cards of music. 
Musorgsky is a great Russian, so it 
seems to us, not because of the 
Gopak from The Fair at Soro- 
chinsk, but because of the drama of 
Boris Godounov. At any rate he 
transcended the superficial at- 
tractions of folksong, as indeed 
Vaughan Williams has done in 
England in our own time. 

William Walton has lived in an 
age which was turning away from 
the inspirations of home-bred folk- 
song; it was also an age, so far as 
England was concerned, which no 
longer barred and bolted its na- 
tional art against the outside world. 
It welcomed artistic intercourse be- 
tween nations, and consequently set 
a higher standard of national 
achievement. Hence, paradoxically 
speaking, the cosmopolitan charac- 
ter of this English music. 

It is becoming more and more 
clear to us, I think, that the works 
of Elgar and Vaughan Williams, 
different as they are from each 
other, contain the main sources of 
inspiration of all that is best in the 
work of the younger generation. 
Walton himself is reported to have 
said that if he is to be classified 
with anyone, he would rather be 
classified with Elgar than with 
Vaughan Williams; and standing 
back from his output as a whole 
his later works, particularly the 
Violin Concerto, do reveal that 
potent sense of lyricism, that ability 
too, to come to terms with the 
larger symphonic forms, that should 
eventually mark Walton out as a 
worthy successor to Elgar. 

It is especially interesting from 
this viewpoint to compare the early 
Facade of Walton with his later 
Symphony or Violin Concerto: one 
sees immediately that once the im- 
pact of Ravel and Stravinsky is 
assimilated, his truer affinities with 
Elgar begin to develop, so that 
these later works leave the impres- 
sion of the art of Elgar carried a 
stage further. 

Walton comes from Lancashire— 
the country of cotton mills. He be- 
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William Walton—his music is at once 
cosmopolitan and peculiarly British 


longs to no school and is virtually 
self-taught. As a choir boy at 
Oxford Cathedral he filled reams of 
manuscript paper with ambitious 
motets for double choir and his 
preference ever since has been for 
works laid out on a large scale. 
One of his first important works, 
the Concerto for Viola and Orches- 
tra, reveals a dynamic vigour and 
an earnestness of purpose unrelieved 
by irony or humour. The themes, 
taut as if a wire had been run 
through them, are built into a 
logical pattern, the harmonies are 
tense, the layout and form inevi- 
table. First given in London with 
the composer conducting and Paul 
Hindemith playing the solo viola, 
it soon became established as one 
of the classics in modern repertory 
of viola music. 


Then came the Sinfonia Con- 
certante for piano and orchestra, 
originally written as a ballet for 
Diaghilev and dedicated to the 
composer’s friends, the three poets 
of the Sitwell family — Osbert, 
Edith and Sacheverell—and some 
ten years later a third concerto, for 
violin, completed at the beginning 
of the war and given its first per- 
formance in America by Jascha 
Heifetz. Here the maturity of style, 
the range of emotion and the 
extradordinary skill in orchestra- 
tion show that Walton is to be 
reckoned with as one of the most 
significant musicians of our age. 


Idealism and Irony 


In the meantime Walton had 
produced a symphony and_ the 
cantata Belshazzar’s Feast, as well 
as the overtures Portsmouth Point 
and Scapino (the latter written for 
the 50th anniversary of the Chicago 
Symphony). Some duets for chil- 
dren, an early quartet and a cantata, 
In Honour of the City of London, 
completed the list of his main works 
until the performance in 1947 of 
a string quartet, his first important 
creation for some years. 


Too sincere an artist to seek 
satisfaction from rehashing the 
formula of an earlier success, 


Walton is constantly in search of an 
ideal, as yet unattained, and for that 
very reason all the more to be de- 
sired. Irony appears in his music 
occasionally, in Portsmouth Point 
and in Scapino, but it is never an 
irony of disillusionment; it is the - 
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* “The Masonic Auditorium’s house-record was cracked right down the middle by the crowd which assembled 
to hear James Melton Tuesday night. In the seats, in the pit, on the stage and on their two feet were 5,187 
citizens, all having a wonderful time. 


‘The ‘fact is that Melton has become probably the foremost concert-attraction of the day; with an appeal to the 
public, easily the equal of John McCormack’s long ago, and for almost exactly the same reason. A big, genial 
broth-of-a-boy, with Irish heather-honey on his tongue and a wondertul tenor-mechanism in his throat—that 
might describe both John and James.” DETROIT NEWS (Russell Maclauchlin) January 21, 1948 
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*s * “James Melton, riding the crest of one of the most phenomenal careers in American singing, packed Masonic 
Auditorium to the rafters last night, easily breaking the attendance record for several seasons and coming 
close to shattering the vast hall’s all-time high. 


“Melton’s hold over his audience is a wonderful thing to behold. One man or two on the concert stage in every 
generation has this quality of favorite troubadour to the public—a singer whom people not only respect and 
trust as a singer, but also like and trust as a man. No one since John McCormack has had it in as large measure 
as Melton.” DETROIT TIMES (Harvey Taylor) January 21, 1948 
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* ‘Thousands jammed spacious Masonic Auditorium, crowd- 
ing into the topmost tier and overflowing onto the stage, all 
warm with affection and enthusiasm for America’s most de- 
servedly popular serious singer, James Melton...ane of the 
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best tenors af our generation.”’ 
DETROIT FREE PRESS (Gerry Weeks) January 21, 1948 
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Record Breaking Coucert “Fours Every Season 
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LAWRENCE EVANS and WEINHOLD,. INC. ~ INTERNATIONAL 


Division: Columbia Artists Management Inc. 113 W. 57th St. N.Y.19 HARVESTER 
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Baldwin Piano used . Management: COPPICUS & SCHANG, INC. 
‘by: Miss Pons 113 West 57th Street 
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NDRE KOSTBLANETZ * 
PHONY ORCHESTRA 


UIS MO, JAN. 31, 1948 


Division: Columbia Artists Management Inc. Columbia Records 
New York 19, N. Y. by both artists 
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1947-48 
Coneert Tour 





Erie, Pennsylvania 
Newburyport, Mass. 
Lowell, Mass. 

Akron, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Omaha, Nebraska 
College Station, Texas 
Denton, Texas 

Dallas, Texas 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Lubbock, Texas 
Charlotte, N. C. 


ALL AMERICA PRAISES 


CHRISTOPHER LYNCH 


IN CONCERT ° 


ON RECORDS . 


ON THE AIR 





In Concert 


“An overflow audience which spilled 
onto the stage.” 

ERIE, Pa., DISPATCH-HERALD (Oct. 9, 1947) 
“He sang for an overflow audience 


which filled extra seats on the stage.” 
AKRON, Ohio, BEACON-JOURNAL 


“. . « pianissimo passages exquisitely 

delicate . . . his full voice clear as a bell 
. »- incomparable lyric quality.” 

MEMPHIS, Tenn., PRESS-SCIMITAR 

(Jan. 15, 1948) 


“Christopher Lynch has a quality for 


Lexington, Ky. (Oct. 29, 1947) pleasure-giving in a wholesome chaste 
Louisville, Ky. “. « « thrilled a large and enthusiastic unmaudlin way.” 

Fort Smith, Ark. audience at Music Hall last night.” MEMPHIS, Tenn., COMMERCIAL APPEAL 
Memphis, Tenn. CLEVELAND, Ohio, NEWS (Nov. 1, 1947) (Jan. 15, 1948) 


Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


“. « « brought much pleasure to a ca- 


pacity audience last night... .” 
LEXINGTON, Ky., HERALD (Jan. 8, 1948) 


“... brought gales of applause ... many 
an eye moistened” ... “one of the best 
bets of the Community Concerts series.” 





Cincinnati, Ohio “iis eines, Ot is feine qulibese CHATTANOOGA, Tenn., TIMES (Jan. 20, 1948) 
Jo own, Pa. could not be questioned.” 

Elmira, N. Y. LOUISVILLE, Ky., COURIER-JOURNAL 

Washington, D. C. (Jan. 11, 1948) ; : 

Toledo, Ohio “. « « one of the largest and most en- Critics Agree on Lynch s New 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Royal Oak, Mich. 


thusiastic audiences ever to attend a 
musical program in this city . . . spell- 
bound until the final note.” 


Columbia Album, “The 
Minstrel Boy” 


Butfalo, N. Y. LUBBOCK, Texas, AVALANCHE (Dec. 12, 1947) 

Boston, Mass. “Mr. Lynch captured his audience com- 

Port Huron, Mich. pletely. He possesses a voice of singu- “Christopher Lynch has a tenor voice of much 

Saginaw, Mich. larly beautiful tonal quality.” warmth and fine expression.” 

Rockford, Ill. 9 CINCINNATI, Ohio, TIMES-STAR DES MOINES, lowa, REGISTER 
; (Jan. 22, 1948) “Truly, he has a remarkbale voice, outstanding 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Oxford, Ohio 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Norwood, Mass. 
Chicago, Illinois 








“Insistent handclapping and eventually 
shouting.” 

CINCINNATI, Ohio, ENQUIRER (Jan. 22, 1948) 
“. « « @ remarkable capacity for floating 


pianissimi to all corners of the big hall.” 
DALLAS, Texas, TIMES-HERALD (Nov. 15, 1947) 


“Mr. Lynch can make a high note sound 
as effortless and pure as any we've 


heard.” 
DALLAS, Texas, MORNING NEWS 
(Nov. 15, 1947) 





U. P. Release — January 1948 











for its silver texture, clarity and sincerity. and with 
a wee bit o’ the blarney when the occasion calls 


for it.” 
= MADISON, Wis., CAPITAL TIMES 


“Christopher Lynch, who has the purest Irish tenor 
we've heard in a long time.” 
NORFOLK, Va., VIRGINIAN-PILOT 


“|. he sings with ease and vocal beauty.” 
TAMPA, Fia., TRIBUNE 


“He sings with a refreshing naturalness and 
always with a rare sweetness of tone.” 

oi HARTFORD, Conn., TIMES 
“Possessed of a remarkably high and clear tenor 
voice of lyric quality, Lynch sings these songs with 
sentiment, pathos, gayety or jauntiness as the mood 
of the song demands.” 

CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa, GAZETTE 

. sung with a true Irish tenor charm unheard 

on wax in many y 














Record Reviews 


Concert Music 


“NEW YORK (U.P.)—Everyone is going to talk 
about the shamrocks in the. voice of Christopher 
Lynch, tenor, while he sings nine Irish songs (“The 
Minstrel Boy”; Columbia; four 10-in., alb.), so let 
something be said here of his acquired abilities. His 
control over a fine natural singing voice is all but un- 
canny. A mere shading is enough to open an entire 
gamut of warm emotion. You have the feeling that 
he’d do quite as well with the songs of Iceland or the 
African desert as he does with those of his native Eire. 











“That is because of a striking ability to seem artless. 
No device, no artifice, nothing suggestive of the 
phony—only the genuineness of the clean and naive 
Gaelic heart.” 
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Christopher Lynch 


3 TENOR STAR OF THE “VOICE OF FIRESTONE” 


(Third Consecutive Season 1948-49) 


= AMERICAN CONCERT FAVORITE 


(Booking from Coast-to-Coast) 


=> COLUMBIA MASTERWORKS RECORDS 


Latest Release, "The Minstrel Boy'’ Album 


Management: JUDSON, O’NEILL & JUDD, INC. © 113 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Division: Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 


February, 1948 
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“TI consider 

Primrose an incomparable artist 
whose name remains as the greatest 
viola virtuoso of our time.” 


—SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 





"A viola recital by William Primrose is as exciting example of musical 
perfection as one may hope ever to hear." 


Colin Sabiston, Toronto Globe and Mail, Dec. 1, 1947 
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MANAGEMENT: JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD, INC. 
Division: Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 


113 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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“THIS IS THE MOST EXCITING THING THAT HAS © 





Os is sat rmconsientat oor TOSSY SPIVAKOVSKY 


appeared as soloist with the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra under 
the direction of Pierre Monteux, at the War Memorial Opera House, on 
January 15, 16 and 17, 1948. 





San Francisco Cheers | 





Musicians: 


"The woodwind players were stomping their feet, brass players were applauding; violinists rapped 
their bows on their music stands. 


The Audience: 


"The audience had started it by clapping spontaneously between movements, which simply isn't done 
ordinarily." | 


During Intermission: 


"At intermission there were only two questions that people asked each other—was this the best | 
since the sensational debut of Heifetz 30 years ago, or was this just the best, period?" , 


The Critics: 


“Finest violin playing of a generation . . . pos- 


“IF MODERN VIOLIN PLAYING BEGAN WITH AUER, 
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sesses the most colossal technique of any violin 
soloist now before the public." 
—ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN, CHRONICLE 


"An experience of tremendous import to lovers 
of violin playing of the highest order to be heard 
here in a generation." 

—MARIE HICKS DAVIDSON, CALL-BULLETIN 


"“TOSSY SPIVAKOVSKY . . . it is a complicated 
name. But music lovers are learning it in a flash 


. se 
this week. —ALEXANDER FRIED, EXAMINER 


"If modern violin playing began with Auer, it 
has reached its peak with Spivakovsky. . . . 'Sen- 
sational' is the word for Spivakovsky whose play- 
ing scored a tumultuous ovation last night." 
—MARJORIE M. FISHER, NEWS 
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“They dassle... 


they enchant... 
they electrify.”° 


Walter Whitworth, Indianapolis News 
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See 


N 22g FIELD 


5th COAST-TO-COAST TOUR OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Now Booking Season 1948-49 


Management: MERTENS, PARMELEE & BROWN, INC. 


Division Columbia Artists Management Inc. « 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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* "Miss Bampton was comely to gaze upon and sang ex- 


ROSE 


WALKURE at Metropolitan Opera House 


pressively and with poignantly moving effect." 
New York Herald Tribune, January 14, 1948 


"Rose Bampton as Sieglinde is a beautiful figure to 
behold. She gives a highly intelligent and dramatic imper- 
sonation. She sang with a beautiful warm tone quality." 

New York Times, January 14, 1948 








DON GIOVANNI at Metropolitan Opera House 
"Rose Bampton sang Donna Anna with dignity and with 
vocal art of high order." 

New York Times, November 8, 1947 


"Refreshing was the reappearance of Rose Bampton who 
sang Donna Anna in excellent voice." 
New York Herald Tribune, November 8, 1947 








ROSENKAVALIER at Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires 


"As the Marschallin Rose Bampton was admired as one 
of the greatest artists of our day. Her supreme musician- 
ship and polished rich vocal resources enhanced her 
powerful impersonation." El Mundo 



















RCA Victor Red Seal Records 


VOM 


ASSOCIATION 





by 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 





) 





As Soloist with New York City Symphony in Berg’s ““Wozzeck”’ 
(Headline) "ROSE BAMPTON AS MARIE, AN UNFORGETTABLE TREAT" 


"Miss Bampton . . . was (also) an actress. She was the suffering, tortured Marie of the 
opera, and she accomplished this feat largely through the power of her singing. This is 
difficult music, but Miss Bampton's rich, supple voice made it seem simple. More than 
that, she made the music the vehicle for the projection of a character. This was the work 
of an artist of the first rank." New York Times (Howard Taubman! Oct. 28, 1947 


"Miss Bampton, whose artistry increases from season to season, sang the exacting music, 
with its enormous demands on the singer's range and interpretative abilities, with a 
superb command of her considerable vocal and musical resources. She suggested its 
intensely emotional contents with stirring imaginative skill, utilizing her extraordina 

ability to color her tones to illuminate every nuance of the text, every word of whic 
could be understood.” New York Herald Tribune (Jerome D. Bohm) Oct. 20, 1947 


"Seldom has Miss Bampton achieved such stature in performance. She reached new 
artistic heights singing this difficult music. She negotiated the exceedingly wide range 
with ease. Most important she had the dramatic sense and the musical comprehension to 
convey successfully the meaning of the text.” 

New York Journal American (Miles Kastendieck) Oct. 28, 1947 
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JOSEPH 


_f Se Picts 


HAILED IN FIRST POST-WAR TOUR 
99 Engagements in U. $. and Canada between August, 1947 and June, 1948 





After playing the Beethoven Piano Concerto with the Boston Symphony 
‘under Koussevitzky at the Berkshire Festival . . . 
"He is being talked about as something special." 


Robert Bagar, New York Worid-Telegram, August 4, 1947 


Washington Recital... 
“His particular ialent is a noteworthy one with a strong leaning toward the poetic. 
He has powerful and agile fingers, plenty of temperament and a seeking, musical 
mind." 

Alice Eversman, Washington Star, Sept. 15, 1947 


After his New York Recital . . . 
"Joseph Battista, who has spent three of the five years since his last Town Hall 
recital in the Army, returned a richer and more mature pianist. It was in the Chopin 
B Minor Sonata that the bigness of his interpretative gifts was demanded and he 
illustrated with a penetrating imagination. . . . Battista's brilliant gifts, already 
acclaimed through prize-winning on many counts, have wide scope and should take 
him far." a (ee 

Harriett Johnson, New York Post, Nov. 9, 1947 
With the Denver Symphony, playing both the Mendelssohn and the 

Shostakovich Piano Concerti .. . 
"Proved himself a topnotch artist. His reception was very enthusiastic and it is a 
good bet that he is due for future appearances here.” 
Cecil Effinger, Denver Post, Jan. 7, 1948 

Playing the Beethoven ‘‘Emperor’”’ Concerto in Philadelphia . . . 


“Battista displayed much bravura style in the technical passages, and a grasp and 
comprehension of the music that bore the stamp of a truly fine artist." 


Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, Jan. 21, 1948 


Management: Judson, O'Neill & Judd, inc. © Division of Columbia Artists Management Inc. 


113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. © Baldwin Piano 


* 


Joseph Battista with composer 
Samuel Barber whose “Excursions” 
ra the pianist played at his New 


York recital. 


Conductor Koussevitzky congratu- 
lates pianist Battista after his 
Tanglewood appearance. 
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GREAT CONCERT ORGANIST 


CBS BROADCASTS 
EVERY SUNDAY 
MORNING 


@ “E. POWER BIGGS has created a musical renaissance of that great instrument—the organ.” 
, New York Times 


@ COLUMBIA and VICTOR Records: COLUMBIA Album for March “Organ Music of Bach.” 
@ AVAILABLE—West and South January-February 1949. In East throughout entire Season. 





CONCERT MANAGEMENT JUDSON, O’NEILL & JUDD, INC. 
Division: Columbia Artists Management Inc., 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
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—NEW YORK POST 


7 “His virtuosity does not rum away 8 
* with his integrity’- New York Times a 
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“‘Pirst-rate Chopin playing”= 
"a7 3 N. Y. Herald Tribune 
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Management: MERTENS, PARMELEE & BROWN INC. 
Division Columbia Artists Management Inc. 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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The Great Swedish Tenor 





——BUSY 1948—__ 


JAN 3 performances at Metro- 
politan Opera, New York. 
Concert tour of South, in- 
cluding 2 recitals in Havana. 

FEB 11 concerts on west coast, in- 
cluding sell-outs in San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Vancouver. 

MAR Return to east, with recitals 
in Chicago (Mar. 6), nation- 
wide Telephone broadcast 
(Mar. 15), New York Car- 
negie Hall recital (Mar. 21, 
evening). 

APR On tour with Metropolitan 
Opera (Baltimore, Atlanta, 
Dallas, Lincoln, St. Louis 
et al). 

MAY Cincinnati Festival. 

With Metropolitan in Min- 
neapolis, Cleveland. Sails 
for Sweden. 


JUN Paris Opera. 


J UL ) Vacation. 
AUG! 


SEP Royal Opera, Stockholm. 
OCT San Francisco Opera. 


NOV U. S. and Canadian Con- 
certs. 


DEC Rejoins Metropolitan. 














Management: COPPICUS & SCHANG, INC. 


Division of Columbia Artists Management Inc. 
113 West 57th Street, New York City 


RCA Victor Records 
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SOPRANO 








Re-engaged 





COMPLETELY FOR 
SEASON 1948-49 


after Second 
European Tour 


in addition to 


FIRST APPEARANCES 


in HOLLAND 
in FINLAND 


JUST COMPLETED SUCCESSFUL TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR OF THE UNITED STATES 





NOW AVAILABLE FOR LIMITED AMERICAN ENGAGEMENTS IN JAN., FEB., MAR., 1949 





MANAGEMENT: MERTENS, PARMELEE & BROWN, INC. 





DIVISION: COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT, INC. 
113 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 





Concert 
Four Nationwide Concert 
Tours. 
Appearances with major 


symphony orchestras __in- 

cluding Philadelphia, NBC, 

National Orchestral Ass'n, 

Indianapolis, Buffalo and 
others. 


Bach Aria Group (concerts 
and recordings for Vox.) 


Dessoff Choir. 
* 


Recording 


Five sides of Bach arias for 
Vox Records. 








February, 1948 


JEAN CARLTON 


Soprano of 


“Silken Elegance” 


— NEW YORK TIMES. 





"Her singing was an example of taste, perfection, exquisite modeling 


of phrase and effortlessness." —NEW YORK TIMES 


"Miss Carlton's voice is naturally a persuasive one. Her sense of 
style and her fine musicianship were constantly in evidence. Her 
diction in both French and German was admirable." 
—NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 
Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, Inc. @ Division of Columbia Artists Management Inc. 
Walter Preston, Director 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 











ACHIEVEMENTS 


Radio 


Schaefer Revue, NBC 
Musical Bouquet, ABC 
Stradivari Orchestra, CBS 
Canadian Cavalcade, CBS 


* 





Stage 
Gian-Carlo Menotti Operas 


"The Old Maid and the 
Thief" 


"The Medium" 
(Broadway) 


"The Telephone" 
(Broadway) 
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Joun Carter 


STAR OF CONCERT «© RADIO e¢ OPERA 





Management: MERTENS, PARMELEE & BROWN, INC. @ Division Columbia Artists Management, Inc. . 113 West 57th St., New York 9, N. Y. 
Columbia Records 
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CASADESUS 


“A great master... The hall was packed. 
When playing of this kind is heard, the 
whole art of music is advanced, and the 
public put under an unpayable debt to the 


artist.” —oLIn DOWNES, N. Y. TIMES, FEB. 14, 1948 











Current Appearances 


include 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony 


(13th consecutive season—soloist in his 
own Piano Concerto in E major, op. 37, 
March I 1, 12 and 14. Concert of 14th 
is broadcast over CBS) 


Chicago Symphony 
(March 23, 25 and 26—soloist with 


Gaby Casadesus in Mozart Concerto 
for Two Pianos) 


Cleveland Orchestra 
Dallas Symphony 
Denver Civic Symphony 
New Orleans Symphony 
Pittsburgh Symphony 
St. Louis Symphony 

(in his own concerto) 
Toronto Symphony 
Telephone Hour Broadcast 





Spring and Autumn 1948 
European Tour 





Summer 1948 
Director of American Conservatory 


Fontainebleau, France 





NOW BOOKING 
December 27, 1948 to April 1, 1949 





Management: JUDSON, O'NEILL AND JUDD, INC. 
Division: COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT, INC. 


Columbia Masterworks Records Ad Steinway Piano 
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* W alter Cassel was a distinguished Scarpia, the excellent 
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moe 
noe A fine voice and its nat=- 


ural brilliance produces a 
variety of excitement... The 
singer projects a song with vigor 





and intelligence.” 





NEW YORK POST, JAN. 11, 1948 





te “Walter Cassel’s voice is one of those glorious organs stentorian 
in the most beautiful sense. Sympathy and tenderness of tenor song 
are in it, and a resonant metallic ring of the declamatory basso gives 
it power and sweetness in equal measure .. . singing of the perfect 
sort—story telling song and actor—art of the noblest to give music 
wings of speech that made it perfect. To look and listen as he sang 
was wish the concert world had a hundred Walter Cassels instead 
of only one.” 





TORONTO EVE. TELEGRAM, NOVEMBER 28, 1947 


“Cassel’s masterful in- 

os terpretation was dra- 

matically convincing as 

well as musically win- 
ning.” 

Cleveland Plain Dealer, 

June 26, 1947 


quality of his voice was much enhanced in effect by the singer’s 
command of operatic technique. Translations from recitative 
to aria, for example were made flawlessly. Mr. Cassel has also 
impressive stage presence, dignified acting ability.” 


TORONTO EVE. TELEGRAM, OCTOBER 10, 1947 
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\UMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. _ “133 WEST 57th STREET 
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NADINE CO NC4 


+ 


SAN FRANCISCO OPERA 





METROPOLITAN OPERA 





“CONNER’S ‘GILDA’ IS A SENSATION” 
(Headline) 


“Nadine was a show-stopper, taking in 
stride all the hurdles placed by Verdi 
in the path of his coloraturas, and her 
‘Caro Nome’ brought the house to its 
collective feet for a full 60 seconds. It 
was a projection of smooth, clear and 
positive tones—and stamped Diva Con- 
ner as a mature musician. This was 
her first ‘Gilda’ in Los Angeles —a 
triumph.” 


—Los Angeles Examiner, Oct. 27, 1947 





“Nadine Conner, in her first stage ap- 
pearance as Gilda, gave a performance 
that must be counted a sensation in this 
or any other opera season. Her voice 
had clarity and freshness and a remark- 
ably warm liquid quality in both the 
dramatic and coloratura passages. Her 
stage manner was all naturalness and 
simplicity, and her wonderfully appeal- 
sng and believable Gilda should be- 
come one of the chief roles in her rep- 
ertory.” 

San Francisco Chronicle, Sept. 20, 1947 


“Miss Conner’s performance as Zerlina in the second ‘Don Giovanni’ re-emphasized 
the fact that hers is a special and distinctive kind of vocalism. Her voice has 
the lightness and sparkle of a coloratura combined with the silky warmth of a 
lyric soprano, and there is no one who projects and focusses a tone so admirably. 
She is a consummate musician and an immensely skillful actress.” 


—San Francisco Chronicle, Oct. 8, 1947 


“The outstanding feature was the excellent way in which Nadine Conner stepped 
into the role of Gilda in ‘Rigoletto’ Miss Conner earned a tremendous ovation and 
it must be admitted that she deserved every bit of it. Not only was Miss Connor's 
coloratura far above average but her interpretation gave the age-old opera a fresh 
breath of life.” 


—Los Angeles Herald Express, Oct. 27, 1947 


“Nadine Conner as Pamina made the most distinguished contribution of the even- 
ing: her voice was projected with purity and flexibility, and she captured the 
sweetness and affection that Mozart poured into her role.” 

—New York Times, Nov. 14, 1947 


“It was a pleasure to hear Miss Conner. Few sopranos have matched her crystal- 
clear high notes. To listen to their purity and freshness is to experience a rarity 
in singing today. . . . Her Pamina is the soul of innocence, vocally and dram- 


atically.” 
—New York Journal-American, Nov. 14, 1947 


“Her singing was transparent and warm in texture and her delivery of the ‘Caro 
nome’ aria was as Verdi intended it to be, the ecstatic utterance of a young 
girl's love rather than the meaningless display of vocal fireworks it ordinarily 
becomes. In her scene with Rigoletto in the third act her work was movingly ex- 
pressive and her singing had more tonal body than any other Gilda of recent 


years.” 
—New York Herald-Tribune, Jan. 31, 1948 
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< , ; , ) P ~ ane 
CHAYRES 


1947: Oct., Nov. and Dec.—Central America 


IS A FIRST RATE ARTIST” 


NEW YORK TIMES 





1948: Now on Transcontinental Concert Tour—U. S. and Canada, Jan., Feb. and March 





Msgt.: COPPICUS & SCHANG, INC., Division of Columbia Artists Management Inc., 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


Persona! Representative: Peggy Stanion, 871 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y. Circle 7-3900 


VICTOR AND DECCA RECORDS 
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NEW YORK HERA 
SUNDAY, DECEMBER 21, 


By JEROME p. BOHM 
Only too 
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JUDSON, O'NEILL AND JUDD, Inc. 
Division of COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
113 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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AMERICA'S SINGING BOYS 
The Columbus ’ 


HERBERT HUFFMAN 
DIRECTOR 


The internationally famous Columbus Boychoir in a concert program of 
your favorite music including the popular Mozart comic opera, ‘Bastien 
and Bastienne," with a cast of 40 "belles" and gallants. 


IN CONCERT 


© "A charming musical experience . . . excellent 
program ... precision and diction to be greatly 


admired." 
—Max de Schauensee, Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


ON THE AIR 


® "This choir, | believe, is the finest of its kind, and 
is a widely sought musical attraction all over this 


country." 
—Edgar Kobak, President, Mutual Broadcasting System 


Now Booking Season 1948-49 


Management: MERTENS, PARMELEE & BROWN, Inc. 
Division: Columbia Artists Management Inc. 
113 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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DONALD 


AMERICAN 
LYRIC 
TENOR 





STAR OF CONCERT, OPERA AND RADIO 


’ FEATURED ON NBC SUNDAY EVENING "AMERICAN ALBUM OF FAMILIAR MUSIC" 


VICTOR RECORD ALBUMS 





Management: MERTENS, PARMELEE & BROWN, INc., Division of Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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UNITED STATES 


CANADA ‘ 
Domain” 


—Herman Devries, 
Chicago Herald-American 


LATIN AMERICA 


‘way. 


HAWAII 





EUROPE 





CONCERT — RADIO 
and 
ORCHESTRA SOLOIST 





“The Harp: On Earth 


as tt ts 


In Heaven.”’ 


—PM, New York 


Bruno photo 


MILDRED 




















MANAGEMENT: MERTENS, PARMELEE, & BROWN, INC. * 113 WEST 571TH ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Division: Columbia Artists Management Inc. 
Columbia Records, U. S. A. Lyon & Healy Harp His Master's Voice Records, England 
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INFANTRY 
CHORUS 


Leonard de Pant, CONDUCTOR 


FINEST NEW CHORUS IN THE UNITED STATES 


BIGGEST TOUR OF NEW 
ATTRACTIONS 1947-1948 


(00 : 


NEW YORK TIMES HAILS N. Y. DEBUT 


“Highly skilled singing of great effectiveness 
- a program of a richly diversified nature 
. sung a cappella with unfailing accuracy 
of intonation and noteworthy blending and 
balance of tone. The organization at once 
made known its prowess and artistry.” 


NATIONAL PUBLICITY: TIME MAGAZINE 


Available All of Next Season 


Oct. 15th to Dec. 15th New England, Quebec 
Ontario, New York 
Penn., Ohio, Michigan 
Jan. 10th through Feb. New York, Ohio, Mich. 
15th Chicago Area, lowa, Mo. 
Nebraska, Kansas, Colo. 


Week Feb. 21st Southwestern states 


20 UNIVERSITIES Feb. 28th to March 20th California 
March 21st to April 10th Northwest 


HAVE ALREADY BOOKED April 18th to April 30th West Canada & Manitoba 
THEM FOR NEXT SEASON May Ist to May 8th Minnesota 


For wtvatadle Dates: Management: COPPICUS & SCHANG, Inc. 


DIVISION OF COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT, | 
COLUMBIA’ MASTERWORKS RECORDS 113 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK 1 


February, 1948 











One Hea Wag .. aes 
Todd <x . 


DUNCAN 


World Famous Baritone Star 





REENGAGED FOR EUROPEAN TOUR FOLLOWING 
BRILLIANT SUCCESSES LAST AUTUMN 
August 15 to November 15, 1948: 


Belgium—Scandinavia—Italy—Czecho-Slovakia 


EUROPEAN PRESS 1947 





ENGLAND and SCOTLAND 
"Mr. Duncan, a powerful baritone, has unquestionably one of the great 
voices of the day." London Telegraph, Nov. 3 

"There is only one word to describe his superb artistry—terrific." 

Glasgow Bulletin, Nov. 7 

"His recital is one which will not easily be forgotten." 
Sheffield Telegraph, Nov. 9 
"Man with a miracle voice." Liverpool Express, Nov. 10 


"Without doubt one of the finest singers of the day." 
Birmingham Dispatch, Nov. 15 


* * 
SCANDINAVIA 


"The audience was mad with enthusiasm. The marvellous singer who, 
in his recitals, had shown unusual musical versatility, gained another 
victory in a special performance at the Royal Theatre of ‘Porgy and Bess.' yr 
He is worthy of comparison with Chaliapin." 

National Tidende, Copenhagen, Oct. 12 








ITALY 


‘An exceptional concert. Duncan, in addition to his intel- 
ligence, sings from an inner spiritual necessity. This ‘joy’ per- 
vades his entire program and his audience visibly partic- 


"One must search one's memory for a long time to find such a singer! 
Or, to put it more correctly, such an artist!" 
Morgenbladet, Oslo, Sept. 20 


ipates in it.” ll Messaggero, Rome, Oct. 19 
"A great singer, an artist who in every way reveals musical culture, and "He demonstrated that he knows how to sing equally well 
who lays the public at his feet." Aftenposten, Oslo, Sept. 20 everything from Scarlatti and Handel to Moussorgsky and 


Lieder of Brahms. His success was so great that the de- 


"More than a singer with a great and amazingly beautiful voice: he is mand for encores never stopped.” 


an artist, an artist to his finger tips." Dagladet, Oslo, Sept. 20 Risorgimento Liberale, Rome, Oct. 19 

Without doubt one of the great masters of the art of song." "A voice passionate and romantic in coloring. An actor 

Aftontidningen, Stockholm, Sept. 27 of the first rank. The sonority and sumptuousness of his 

"It was a musical feast which one can count on one's fingers and then vocal organ are rarely to be heard today—full, warm, rich 
go home and make a note on the calendar." in nuance and of extraordinary depth. 





Corriere Lombardo, Milan, Oct. 28 





Dagens Nyheter, Stockholm, Sept. 27 


"Todd Duncan has few equals. He took Stockholm by storm." Hear “A TODD DUNCAN RECITAL," with William Allen 
Aftonbladet, Stockholm, Sept. 27 at the piano. A Musicraft Album. 











* 


NOW BOOKING IN THIS COUNTRY FROM DECEMBER 1, 1948 TO APRIL 1, 1949 


MANAGEMENT: JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD, INC. © 113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Division Columbia Artists Management Inc. 
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Draper & Adler 


Great Musical Entertainment! 


Great Drawing Power! 
Great Fun! 








Decca Records by 
Larry Adler 








RE-ENGAGED YEAR AFTER YEAR BY 
AMERICA’S TOP CONCERT MANAGERS 


Philadelphia, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, etc. 


PRIME FAVORITES FOR COLLEGE AUDIENCES 










Now Booking Season 1948-49 





Management: COPPICUS & SCHANG, INC., 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Division: Columbia Artists Management Inc. 






February, 1948 








NOW ON 9th TRANS-CONTINENTAL TOUR 


Completely Sold-Out 
ONE HUNDRED AND TWELVE ENGAGEMENTS 


(World Famous 










KOSTRUKOFF 


| Director 


CHORUS 


and DANCERS 














Season 1948-49 Now Booking 
Exclusive Management COPPICUS & SCHANG, INC. — RCA VICTOR RECORDS 


Division of Columbia Artists Management Inc., 113 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 











MANAGEMENT: JUDSGN, O’NEILL & JUDD, INC. 
Division: Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 


113 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 





























CHICAGO RECITAL 
CLIMAXES FIRST 
AMERICAN APPEARANCES 


**Miss Ferrier is a notable 
newcomer with the germ of 
greatness. A tall girl with 
blonder hair than her pic- 
tures suggest, she looks 
more Irish than English, 
particularly when she spins 
Irish folk lore with a touch 
of gossamer mischief. But 
that is a sidelight. Her -es- 
sential quality is a kind of 
bedrock simplicity, a native 
serenity stemming from 
strength, and her great gift 
is a singularly beautiful 
contralto almost as natural 
as Flagstad’s soprano in |} 
placement and unmistak- 
ably her own in its firm, 
dark texture and supple yet 
satisfying solid tone.” 


Claudia Cassidy 
Chicago Daily Tribune 
January 23, 1948 


DECCA 
FFRR 
RECORDS 


BRITISH CONTRALTO 





American Debut 
January 15, 1948 
with New York 
Philharmonic Symphony 
in Mahler's “Song 
of the Earth” under 
direction of 
Bruno Walter 
at whose invitation 
she came to this country. 











“She is an artist of very 
outstanding quality. Her 
voice and personality are 
of a kind -I very rarely 


have met with in my 





career.”’ 


— BRUNO WALTER 





@ KATHLEEN FERRIER discusses the score of Mahler's 
“Song of the Earth” with BRUNO WALTER at Edinburgh. 
She madc her American debut in the same work with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Dr. Walter conducting, 
at Carnegie Hall on January 15, 1948. 


Available for American Tour 
March, April and May. 1949 
Now Booking 





Management: MERTENS, PARMELEE & BROWN, INC. 


Division: Columbia Artists Management 


113 West 57th Street . New York 19, N. Y. 
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Hear “francesca. ou 
COLUMBIA MASTERWORKS RECORDS 


Albums: 
“A Violin Recital” 
Debussy Sonata with Casadesus 
Cesar Franck Sonata with Casadesus 





ptvaialle Next Seasou 


JANUARY 1 to APRIL 1, 1949 





Management : 
JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD, Inc. 


DIVISION OF COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT, Inc. 
113 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Baldwin Piano 
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“Perfect Violin Playing” 


—Virgil Thomson 


NEW YORK RECITAL, NOV. 5, 1947 


"A musician of stature."—Times °® 


"Pre-eminent among American violinists.""—SUN 


"A violinist of high and remarkably consistent talents.""—HERALD-TRIBUNE 


¢ "“Top-flight violinist.""—JOURNAL AMERICAN 


SOLOIST WITH ORCHESTRA DURING CURRENT TOUR 


© “George Szell brought us Joseph Fuchs to dazzle us in the Men- 
delssohn Concerto . . - The violinist was recalled again and again to 
the stage for his brilliant and searching performance .- . A tone that 
was the essence of golden purity. As always, he revealed perfection 


of technique.” 
Elmore Bacon, Cleveland News 


® “He made the violin sound like a full orchestra and the tones were 
as clear and sharp as a Saturday Evening Post cover.” 
Austin (Tex.) American 


* “Gave the large audience a thrill such as has not been experienced 
here in some time, with his brilliant and individualized interpretation 
of the Tchaikovsky Concerto . . . so magnificently performed that it 
called forth bravos from the orchestra.” Denver Post 


e “Making superb use of his impeccable technique, penetrating mu- 
sicianship with rare feeling for musical and artistic values, Mr. Fuchs 
well earned the ovation which greeted his performance of the Tchai- 
kovsky Concerto.” 


Vancouver (B.C.) Daily Province 


aaa acca aa 


Victor Red Seal Records 


MGT.: JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD INC. 


M. G. M. Records 


Division of Columbia Artists Management Inc. 
113 W. 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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66 E is the most remarkable of all 
the young pianists to come here 

in recent years, deft and sure in his 
artistry, devoted to each of his com- 
posers in turn. ... He has talents for 
breadth and depth, actuated by in- 
telligence and modesty that are with- 
out parallel on the contemporary con- 


cert stage.” 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


NOW ON SOLD-OUT RECITAL TOUR OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Late Spring: 1st CONCERT TOUR OF ITALY SINCE THE WAR .. . SOLOIST at INTER- 
NATIONAL MUSIC FESTIVAL in PRAGUE. 


Summer: RECITALS IN MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA, SOUTH AMERICA. 
Fall: CONCERTS IN LONDON, PARIS, BRUSSELS, THE HAGUE, STOCKHOLM. 
December: RETURN TO THE UNITED STATES FOR TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR. 








P IR tative: Management: COPPICUS & SCHANG, INC. 
ive °. BICHURIN 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. STEINWAY 
1560 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Division: Columbia Artists Management, Inc. PIANO 








February, 1948 
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"Throughout, Gorin gave evidence that he is 
a great artist of song. His singing was filled 
with sincere emotion which evoked a warm 
response from his audience. In each number, 
diction, breathing, tone and interpretation 
blended to create vocal offering of the 
highest order.” 

—EL PASO TIMES—Nov. 4, 1947 







"An outstanding characteristic of Mr. Gorin's 
singing is an unusually high degree of flexi- 
bility by which the mood and thought of 
each work, however contrasting it may be 
from others in the same program, is firmly 
grasped and imparted to the listener with 








— —=} great effectiveness." 








—ROCHESTER TIMES-UNION—Nov. 15, 1947 


“Gorin has much more than a voice—he has heart and 
intelligence ... his mezzo-voce singing is an utter delight.” 


—ROCHESTER DEMOCRAT—By Norman Nairn, November 15, 1947 

















"He has attained a technical, interpretative 
and linguistic fluency so happily blended 
that, apart from the question of its artistic 
level, it is a decisive power comprising a 
maximum of personal force. .. . 


"In short, he is an exceptional artist endowed 
with that streak of wisdom seldom uncoun- 
tered in singers... . " 

—WINNIPEG FREE PRESS—December 2, 1947 


"Igor Gorin . . . repeated the triumph of 
two seasons ago . . . and emerged with 
evidence of approval just as decisive. The 
voice retains the same qualities; his style is 
just as comprehensive and mature, and the 
things he does with his voice, that not all 
other baritones can succeed in doing, carry 
an appeal that seems universal." 

—KANSAS CITY STAR—February 3, 1948 
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RCA — Victor Records 
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Management: MERTENS, PARMELEE & BROWN, INC. Division: COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
Columbia Records 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. Steinway Piano 


February, 1948 





with 76 appearances from Coast to Coast 
in the United States and Canada 


Now Booking Season 1948-49 


NIKOLAI 
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CELLO-PIANO DUO 


Management: MERTENS, PARMELEE & BROWN, INC., Division of Columbia Artists Management Inc., 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19 
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JUN 


Now on her second tour of the U. S. and Canada (she returns to the 
West Coast in May for the second time this season), Miss Jonas continues to 
receive the kind of acclaim from press and public which made her nationally 
famous overnight just two seasons ago. 


As Olin Downes of the New York Times said when he first heard her: 
"A poet and master of her instrument. She has few equals as an interpreter 
among the leading pianists of the day.” 


And Virgil Thomson of the New York Herald Tribune: "She is everything the 
reviewers said of her last Spring — a solo pianist of the first category in any 





meaning of that term.” 


Gow Koad Wis Gonad Mlou Recent Keveews 








MARYLA JONAS PIANO 
GENIUS (Headline) 


"Played with the touch of genius. 
She interprets music with a strength 
of intellect and lyrical conception 
projected only by the great. She 
was called back again and again by 
an audience that recognized it was 
marking a milestone in Seattle's con- 
cert history." 


— Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 
November 21, 1947 





- 








"A magnificent performance that 
thrilled the capacity audience. She 
is without question one of the great 
pianists of the day.” 


— Spokane Chronicle, December 5, 1947 





STEINWAY PIANO 
COLUMBIA RECORDS 


*« 





PIANO TO NEW HEIGHTS 
(Headline) 


"She restored the piano to its proper 
position as a musical instrument.” 


—Kansas City Times, October 29, 1947 


a ae 











"The Schubert Club provided its 
patrons with a sensation in the 
piano recital of Maryla Jonas.” 


— St. Paul Pioneer Press, 
November 18, 1947 


"She fired the enthusiasm of the 
big crowd as no other pianist has 
done in years.” 

— Seattle Times, November 21, 1947 





a x * 














"A new Polish genius of the piano 
was in our midst last night. How 
she did make that instrument sing!" 


— Shreveport, La., Journal, 


October 25, 1947 





"Maryla Jonas is a thrilling return 
to romantic pianism. She has a 
spirit of grandeur and delicacy, a 
musical imagination of infinite grace 
and variety. Music of this quality 
is heard only a few times in a 
generation." 


— Houston Post, February 7, 1948 











MANAGEMENT: COPPICUS & SCHANG, INC. + 113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


Division: Columbia Artists Management Inc. 
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COAST-10- COAST 
TOUR 1948-49 


including 


4 APPEARANCES WITH 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


2 in Philadelphia 
| in Baltimore and 
| in Washington, D. C. 





SOUTH AMERICAN TOUR 


including engagements with the 
RIO DE JANEIRO SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA under EUGENE 
SZENKAR and recitals in Argen- 
tina at Buenos Aires’ Teatro Colon, 


in Montivideo and in Brazil. 


Engaged as soloist with 
the NEW YORK PHIL- 
HARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
at Lewisohn Stadium 
Summer 1948 


NOW BOOKING 
SEASON 1948-49 


RCA Victor Records 


MANAGEMENT: MERTENS, PARMELEE & BROWN, INC. 


Division: Columbia Artists Management, Inc., 113 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


STEINWAY 
PIANO 
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beauty and magnificence in showmanship, 
the audience every thrill it anticipated. . 
that it left her audience .. . 
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as well as her lovely and true tones, gave 


She sang three solos with such verve and 
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New York 19, N. Y. 


Management: 
LAWRENCE EVANS and WEINHOLD, INC. 


Division of Columbia Artists Management Inc. 


113 West 57th Street, 





February, 1948 





“There is 
no questioning 
that Mr. Kurtz 
is a master of 
the cello.” 


—NEW YORK TIMES 











First New York hearing of 
Katchatourian concerto with 
the Boston Symphony and 
Dr. Serge Koussevitzky in 
Boston and New York, 
March, 1948. 











1 EDMUND KURTZ 


ume VICTOR RECORDS 





MANAGEMENT: MERTENS, PARMELEE & BROWN, INC. ® DIVISION: COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 


113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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DURUTHY BIRSTEN 


Management: COPPICUS & SCHANG, INC. 
Division of COLUMBIA Artists Management 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Februery, 1948 


Photo-Cristof 


Miss hirsten as “Louise” 
in Charpentier’s opera as 
revived hy the Metropolitan 
and San Francisco Opera 
Companies for her this season. 


RCA VICTOR RECORDS 


























“A vivid, charming personality.” 
* 


“A TRUE LYRIC SOPRANO WITH 
A LILTING VOICE” 


+ 
"She has power, range, depth, 
warmth and feeling." 


“GREAT EXPRESSION IN HER 
INTERPRETATIONS” 
« 
"Youthful beauty and 
unaffected style." 
* 





AVAILABLE 
ALL 
SEASON 
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Star 


CUS¢2 at 


and 


FILM 


GREAT LYRIC TENOR METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATIO! 


GloVibbseboslemei/lol-s1-3a1140)d teat -lele} zo k- 


MANAGEMENT: JUDSON, O’/NEILL & JUDD, INC. 


! 
Division Columbia Artists Management, Inc. . > 113 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


February, 1948 












“... one of the few women who 
have attained a complete mastery 
of the violin” 








Detroit Free Press 
March 12, 1947“ 
















CARROLL GLENN 


“A miracle of technique and soul 


Rome—lLa Repubblica, August 20, 1947 


Miss Glenn is the outstanding woman violinist of her day, and ".. . a true revelation; a first-class vielinist, deserving to appear 
ndeed is right out of the top-drawer of fiddlers, her male col- at the side of the best soloists of both sexes.” 
leagues being given due consideration Pittsburgh Post-Gazette Trieste—I] Lavoratore, June 21, 1947 





MANAGEMENT: COPPICUS & SCHANG, INC. + 113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Division: Columbia Artists Management Inc: 
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MANAGEMENT: JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD, INC. * 113 WEST 57th STREET, NE Vaan) PY; 


Steinway Piano Division Columbia Artists Management Inc. ‘  Decea Records 











*MIiMI°? 
MUSETTA”™ 

“CIiO-.CtoO-SAN’ 
“NEDDA” 

a Oo Oe, Oe Oy, tam 
“MARGUERITE” 


Excellent” Debut as “*“NEDDA’ 


with the Trenton Opera Company 


A Glamorous New Soprano 


Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, Inc. 
WALTER PRESTON, Director 
Division of COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT, Inc. + 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 





Opera Management: MICHAEL DE PACE, 1270 Avenue e Americas, New York, N. Y 


Photo by Yvonne Leroux 
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Melopolitan C era Senor 


Lawience rans 


DIVISION OF COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 


February, 1948 


cud 


113 WEST 57th STREET 
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THIS SINGER was in rare 
form last night. . . . Bel Canto 
used and employed with an 
artfulness that few vocalists 
of the day can match. Has 
an innate gift for refined song. 
There was nothing but pleasure 
derived from his singing. 
Los Angeles Times, 
Feb. 4, 1948 


SOUTH AFRICAN 


Concert and Opera Tour 
April to June 1948 


Star of 
NEW MOTION PICTURE 
“ONE NIGHT WITH YOU" 


soon to be shown 
everywhere 


eK KK KK KK 
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COPPICUS & SCHANG of COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT 


Present 


FOR THEIR FIRST NATIONAL TOUR 


ht EUGENE 


MATA~HARI 
Conic Lanse 


INCOMPARABLE AND HILARIOUS SATIRISTS AND MIMES 
aad Their pb ssisting rOntiate 
IN AN EVENING OF DANCED THEATRE 


TERPSICHOREAN e “Convulsing the specta- 


tors with just about as 


EXPONENTS , iv fine clowning as the 


, — dance can provide.” 
OF LIFE’S HUMOR mi ~ 


MATA and HARI started “if ’ New York Times 
as concert dancers in Europe. | ge. a e“Am evening it highly 


ey pene We Amaice ond entertaining theatre.” 


were featured in the Broad- — Walter Terry, 


way production of “Laffing .Y ib 
Room Only” and toured the New York Herald Tribune 


land in leading night clubs. 

Last year they returned to the 

concert stage with a highly 

successful debut in Carnegie 

Hall, New York, and were 

acclaimed as the top dance 

satirists of the day. Currently 

they are being starred by Billy Rose in “Violins Over 
Broadway.” 


THE PROGRAMS 


of MATA and HARI on their first national tour in- 
clude numbers presented with such high fun at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, i.e., “The Acrobats,” “On 
Display,” “Pas de Deux,” “Gambling in Las Vegas,” 


“Impromptu” and their already sensational satire, 
“74 9° 
Carnegie Hall. 


Management: COPPICUS & SCHANG, Inc. 


DIVISION OF COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT, Inc * 113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, WN. Y. 
Exclusive Personal Representative: MARCEL VENTURA, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City 
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““One of the 
finest soprano voices 


of our time”’ 





Dorothy 


‘|| qynot 


of whom NEW YORK says: 


* "There were beautifully pianissimo passages 




















all through and enough evidence of one of the 





finest soprano voices of our time.” 
World-Telegram, Jan. 6, 1948 





* "Miss Maynor's smooth, silky, restrained vocal- 





ism did exceptionally well with the cruel tessitura 





of the Bach work. Her virtuosity in singing orna- 





mental passages, elaborate as an intricate design 





in lace, was highly creditable." Post, Jan. 6, 1948 


* 


and CHICAGO adds: 


* “Her voice always was extraordinary. It has a 








lyrical beauty of tone genuinely ecstatic. It has 





been a long, long time since one recital heard 





so wide a range of songs, with an astonishing 





performance of some of the more elusive works 





in the literature of music." Tribune, Nov. 3, 1947 


* 


with confirmation from ROCHESTER: 


*% "Miss Maynor sang like a seraph in heavenly 








fashion. The celestial timbre of her voice has no 








counterpart on the concert stage." 





Times-Union, Dec. 5, 1947 
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ysual leaps and 
_ nds with each radio 
~ and concert appear- 

ance. 
— Rochester Times-Union 
Jarwary 5, 1948 


| “With a voice of fine 
quality and ample 
volume, he draws a 
melodic line of sin- 
gular beauty, with 
alert sensitiveness to 
all the finer meanings 
of both music and 
words.” — 
—Cleveland Press 
May 22, 1947 


2ud Year 


Cities Service 
“HIGHWAYS IN MELODY” 
Paul Lavalle, Conductor 


, . NBC—Fridays 8 P.M. (EST) 


Garitoue Pavortte of Coucert aud Kadéo 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD, INC. 
Division: Columbia Artists Management Inc., 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


Photo: James M. Kriegsmann 
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ARTURO TOSCANINI LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI BRUNO WALTER LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
(NBC Symphony Orchestra (New York Philharmonic Sym- (New York Philharmonic Sym- (New York City Symphony 


Broadcast of Verdi's Otello" phony, DeFalla's "El Amor phony, Beethoven's "Missa Mahler's "Second 
and Carnegie Hall Verdi's Brujo"’) Solemnis") Symphony") 
Requiem) 


ELEVEN ORCHESTRAL APPEARANCES IN NEW YORK THIS SEASON 





Nan Merriman 


American Mezzo-Soprano 


Notable Record of Important Orchestral 
Engagements During Current Season Supplemented 


By Continent-Wide Tour of 55 Recitals 


Management of Miss Merriman 


COPPICUS & SCHANG, INC. 





Division of 
, Columbia Artists Management 
ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 113 West 67th Street FRITZ BUSCH 
(Conducting Minneapolis Sym- New York City (Conductor, Cincinnati Festival, 
phony for St. Paul Institute) May, 1948) 
TWO APPEARANCES ~ RCA VICTOR RECORDS THREE APPEARANCES 
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VIRGINIA LIVINGSTON 


e TV(ORLEY = GEARHART 





Duo-Pranists 









Columbia 
Records 


Steinway 
Pianos 















MANAGEMENT: 


MERTENS, PARMELEE & BROWN, INC. 


Division: Columbia Artists Management Inc. 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 











Abresch Photo 
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DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
BRILLIANT NEW 


SCORES BIG SUCCESS IN DEBUT 
NEW YORK CITY OPERA, Oct. 9, 1947 


NEW YORK TIMES JdHarold Taubman 


Miss Morris proved to be the owner of a sumptuous 
























dramatic soprano. Voices of this calibre are said to be 
almost non-existent in this country, but here was singer 
who produced tones of opulence, power, wide range and 
who used them with mature, musical effect . . . she 
could be a prima donna worthy of any opera house. 


N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE Jerome D. Bohm 


Miss Morris disclosed a voice of 
genuine dramatic caliber with 
the wide range essential to an 
effective delivery of Ariadne's 
exacting music. The texture of 
her tones was of consistent rich- 
ness and fullness from the re- 
quired G below the staff through 
the B flat above the staff, and 
her singing was at all times re- 
markably poised and tellingly 





expressive. 
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"Voices of this calibre are ... almost non-existent’ 


N. Y. TIMES 


NEW YORK SUN 


The City Center has a real find in Miss Morris. It was claimed 
that this was her first appearance on any operatic stage .. . 
she handled her voice with amazing confidence and acted the 
part like a veteran. The considerable technical demands did 
not bother her, and throughout its well-equalized range the 
voice was produced securely, with a full, voluminous quality. 


NEW YORK POST Aarriett Johnson 


Miss Morris has a dramatic soprano voice of wide range and 
unusual beauty, warm and free on the top, and dark in color, 
like a mezzo-soprano, in the lower range. Her success was 
remarkable . . . she handled the many vocal intricacies with 
excellent taste. . . her natural organ is a remarkable one and 
her vocal technique appears solidly grounded. 
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Ada Kopetz 
Bertha Melnik 












saved cocee 


Entertainment 


At Its 
Best 


Musical 


* 


John Scales 
Max Walmer 






* 


























FIRST TOUR 
Sold Out 

February-March, 1948 
Annapolis, Md. Portsmouth, Va. 
Wilkes-Barre, Penn. Washington, N. C. 
Pottsville, Penn. Wilson, N. C. 
Carlisle, Penn. Goldsboro, N. C. 
Beaver Falls, Penn. Statesville, N. C. 
Dayton, Ohio Wilmington, N. C. P 
LaPorte, Ind. Vandergrift, Pa. " 
Evansville, Ind. Alliance, O. For Your 1948-49 Date Reservation 
Little Rock, Ark. East Lansing, Mich. 
Lake Charles, La. Canandaigua, N. Y. Wire or Write 
Jackson, Miss. Concord, N. H. 
Mobile, Ala. Quincy, Mass. of « % T 
Gainesville, Fla. Stoneham, Mass. Met: JUDSON, O NEILL & JUDD INC. 
Ocala, Fla. Lewi , Me. Per . . 
jean Fla. i hn oon Division of Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 
Brunswick, Ga. Worcester, Mass. 113 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 








4 STEINWAY GRAND PIANOS ARE SUPPLIED BY THE ATTRACTION 
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Debut with Boston Symphony: October 24 and 25, 1947 


"A new violinist. And what a violinist! She is a French woman, Ginette Neveu. She is tall and slender. She is 
possessed of an exceptional technique and she has oodles of temperament." 

—Warren Storey Smith, Boston Post 
"Mile. Neveu belongs in the first rank of the artists of the violin." —Cyrus Durgin, Boston Globe 





Brahms Concerto, New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
under Charles Muench: November 13 and 14, 1947 


"She is a great artist because she has tone, technique and temperament. . . . | am sure Brahms would have 
been delighted with Miss Neveu." —Virgil Thomson, New York Herald Tribune 
"It has been many seasons since the writer heard such a compelling performance of the Brahms Concerto, one 


in which youthful vigor and emotion went hand in hand with the authority and control of a master." 
Olin Downes, New York Times 


"One of the top-rank violinists of our time." —Miles Kastendieck, New York Journal-American 
"A Parisian with soul, temperament, vigor, poetry and lots of musical brains. A striking figure on the stage .. . 
stood like a white-robed acolyte, fascinating to see." —Robert Bagar, New York World-Telegram 
"An artist of the very first rank. . . . Enchanted the ear, the mind and the heart.” —Robert A. Hague, PM 


"A woman in the audience clapped so hard she lost the diamond out of her ring. The violinists of the Philharmonic 
couldn't get backstage fast enough to congratulate the soloist. Ginette Neveu had given a more flashing per- 
formance of Brahms’ much-played Violin Concerto than Manhattan had heard in many a season." 

~ —Time (Newsmagazine) 


Re-engaged with Boston Symphony under Koussevitzky, 
playing Beethoven Concerto: December 23, 1947 


"It is not too much to say that in certain respects this was the most remarkable performance of that Concerto 
ever heard in Symphony Hall. . . . This was a performance that you could talk about for years to come and 
by which you might measure all subsequent ones.” —Warren Storey Smith, Boston Post 


"To me, Mile. Neveu is the most exciting violinist 
and musician I've heard in many years." 
—Rudolph Elie Jr., Boston Herald 










Time To Remember: October 15 to February 1 
GINETTE NEVEU's availability here next season: 
For Open Dates Write: Mgt. 


JUDSON, O'NEILL and JUDD INC. 














Division; Columbia Artists Management Inc. 
113 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 


RCA Victor Red Seal Records 
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N. Y. HERAtP 


Touring Europe, North Africa and South America, Feb. to Nov. 1948 
Available in United States, Canada and Mexico, Nov. 1948 to May 1949 


Management: MERTENS, PARMELEE & BROWN, INC. ® 113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
Division: Columbia Artists Management Inc. Victor Red Seal Records 
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Enthusiastic pécclaim Follows rértirtic “/riampoles tn WWajor Cities 








“Miss Paulee’s work was specially to be admired for its musician- 

ship and emotional warmth. She kept the tones of her inherently 

fine voice true to pitch, and used them always with expressive 

intentions. Attained almost full realization of the great poten- 

tialities of her splendid voice and unusual interpretative gifts.” 
— New York Times, Dec. 8, 1947 


“Miss Paulee is a musician as well as a singer: Her voice is 
clear and admirably schooled, her diction is faultless in 
German, French, and English — no mean accomplishment. 
But the best thing about her is the musicianly insight into 
the difficult songs she chose to offer.” 
“4, — Boston Herald, Nov. 25, 1947 


“Few of the younger women singers who have sung 
here have sung with the vocal ease and freedom with 
which Miss Paulee produced her clear, round, well- 
supported tones. Her intonation was well-nigh fault- 
less. Put all this with her other endowments and 
add her fine musicianship and an enviable clarity 
of diction and you have a singer who one day 
P will be singing in the grand manner of the 
greatest of singing artists.” 
— Buffalo Eve. News, Dec. 10, 1947 


SH 


xkxkeekKk* 








Mighlights 


Soloist with National Symphony (Hans Kindler, Soloist with Dallas Symphony Orchestra (Antal 
conductor) at Charlottesville Festival and famous Dorati, conductor) at Dallas Choral Festival. 
Washington Watergate summer concerts. 
San Antonio Grand Opera Festival (Max Reiter, Soloist with Oklahoma City Symphony (Victor 
conductor). Alessandro, conductor). 

GUEST STAR OF FIRESTONE RADIO HOUR, HOWARD BARLOW, CONDUCTOR 
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AMES 


. 
rémevcan BASS-BARITONE 
“s * 


Iu Concert 


52 recitals and appearances with such major 
symphonies as those of 














BOSTON INDIANAPOLIS 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS 
TORONTO ROCHESTER 
DALLAS FORT WAYNE 


Iu Opera 


41 appearances as a star of 


NEW YORK CITY OPERA COMPANY 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY'S "TRISTAN" 
CENTRAL CITY OPERA ASSOCIATION 
NNI, THE aaa PITTSBURGH 
GIOVA'SINGING- ets OPERA COMPANY 
MONTREAL 
FESTIVALS OPERA 


DON 
PeORA COMPANY HAS A SI! 


OF. : 
peo Briggs. New York Post 











@ Pease as Captain Bal- 
strode in the American 
premiere of “Peter 
Grimes” at the Berkshire 
Festival. 


CONCERT 


"HE IS ONE OF THE MO 
SINGING ON THIS CONTINENT ETLISENT VOCALISTS NOW oA 





—Colin Sabiston, Toronto Globe 





1947-48 Seasou Completely Sold Out 


RCA VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS @ Serge Koussevitzky con- 


gratulates James Pease 
after one of the baritone's 


| eight appearances with 
ac the Boston Symphony. 


MERTENS, PARMELEE & BROWN, INC. 
Division: Columbia Artists Management Inc. * 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 
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PRESENTING 


SUSAN REED 


The Ballad Singer 


in 


“A SONG RECITAL OF NOTABLE BEAUTY.” 


Dorsey Callaghan of Detroit Free Presy 
“HELD A FANATICALLY APPRECIATIVE 
AUDIENCE SPELLBOUND.” Harvey Taylor in Detroit Times 
“SHE CREATES A POOL OF ENCHANTMENT 
AND ...IS THE HEROINE OF EVERY SONG 


SHE SINGS.” Claudia Cassidy in Chicago Tribun« 


§ First Motion Picture 
? “Glamour Girl” 
4 Just Released 


be www wr wr wr wr rrr e+ 


RCA VICTOR ALBUMS 


Now on Market 


New Concert Tour Now Booking 
COPPICUS & SCHANG, INC. 
Division of Columbia Artists Management, Inc.: 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Photo: Seymou 






































Glenn Burris 
First Tenor 


Nino Ventura 


Second Tenor 


Baritone 


* 
Wilfred Glenn 
Bass 


Paul Vellucci 
Pianist-Arranger 




















Triumphant Return to the Concert Held 
AN UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS! 


SOLD-OUT TOUR IN 3@© STATES AND CANADA 


Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, INC, 


DIVISION COLUMBIA ARTI 





STS MANA 


























et | 











Now Booking Season 1948-49 


WALTER PRESTON, Director 
GEMENT INC., 113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 






















SAINT LOUIS 


NU Mele] 14:14 


omen amon’ Rom mek -] 





2g 


. lO Eoxanutante Season 1947-48! Now Booking con 1948-49 


MANAGEMENT: MERTENS, PARMELEE & BROWN, Inc. 113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Division: Columbia Artists Management Inc. 
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“AN EXCEPTIONAL SOPRANO VOICE, FULL 
Doreo AND RICH.” OLIN DOWNES, NEW YORK TIMES 
“A BIG AND IMPRESSIVE SOPRANO 

VOICE.”’ 
VIRGIL THOMSON, N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 













With Symphony: 





Baltimore 
Connecticut 
Dayton 
Kansas City 
Indianapolis 
Milwaukee 
National 

N. B.C. 


Summer Concerts: 


Grant Park 

Water Gate 

Yale Bowl 

St. Louis Municipal 


In Opera: 
N. Y. City Center 
New Orleans 
Philadelphia-La Scala 


Re-engaged for 3rd season 
as leading soprano with 
Los Angeles Civic Light Opera Co. 
and will create leading role in 
new Villa Lobos operetta “MAGDALEN A” 


P IR ive: i 
ersona epresentative produced by Edwin Lester 
Thea Dispeker 








Now Booking 1948-49 Season 
Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, INC. @ 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


WALTER PRESTON, Director Division: COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
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Widely Acclaimed 
on Tours of 
UNITED STATES 
SOUTH AMERICA 
EUROPE 
CANADA 
MEXICO 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


a 


x Amaster OF THE KEYBOARD 


Management: MERTENS, PARMELEE & BROWN, INC.-Division: COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
@ieliMiilelieln cldelde i: : 113 West 57th Street, New bfola 19, N.Y. Steinway atelale 
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Announcing 


HIS FIRST SOLO RECITAL TOUR 





FOLLOWING THREE SUCCESSFUL TRANSCONTINENTAL TOURS ON PROGRAMS 
OF PAUL ROBESON — — — NEW YORK TOWN HALL DEBUT MARCH 14, 1948 


‘ + « & most sincere and thoughtful 
© “William Schatzkamer is a young ® “The Schatzkamer ap- musician. He has a remarkable sense 


pianist but already a great one . . . His proach to the music of the of color, and a fine lyric style. In his 
a. l . f vi opening number, the Bach-Siloti Organ 
P ying ast evening was of virtuoso masters is one of reverence Prelude in G minor, he was able to 
brilliance. His touch is dynamic—start- reproduce the varied tone-colors of the 
lingly so—and vividly expressive.” organ to an amazing degree . . . one was 


—CLEVELAND NEWS aware of a clear contrapuntal sense.” 
—TORONTO EVENING TELEGRAM —MONTREAL GAZETTE 


Management: COPPICUS & SCHANG, INC. © Division: Columbia Artists Management Inc. ¢ 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


and understanding.” 
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ENGAGED THIS SUMMER 
FOR 


LEWISOHN 
STADIUM 


NEW 
YORK 
CITY 


* 


ROBIN HOOD 
DELL 
PHILADELPHIA 


* 





Available for 
RECITALS 

ORCHESTRAL DATES 
RADIO 

All Season 


HAZIEL SCOTT 


Celebrated Star of Motion Pictures—Concerts—Radio 


THE PERFECT COMBINATION: SUPERB PIANIST, POWERFUL BOX-OFFICE 


RE-ENGAGED NEXT SEASON IN SAN FRANCISCO 
“She was simply terrific.” Frankenstein in S. F. Chronicle, Oct. 27th, 1947 


ALSO RE-ENGAGED IN SEATTLE 


“Few artists scheduled to appear in Seattle this season are likely to generate more audience excitement than did Hazel 
Scott — her superlative sense of rhythm was transmitted to her hearers, made up of jazz fans and music-lovers alike.” 


Lund, in Seattle Times, Oct. 13th, 1947 
AND RE-ENGAGED IN RICHMOND 


“The classics and boogie-woogie were blended together in the Mosque last night and made an evening to be remembered. 
The performer was the pianist Hazel Scott ... she has dazzling rapidity of fingers and an energy of rhythm that is irresist- 
ible . . . these things raising the music of a lighter vein into something unusually compelling and also imbuing much 
energy to the brilliant classical music that she played.” Harris, in Richmond Times-Dispatch, Dec. 9th, 1947 


Management: COPPICUS & SCHANG, INC. 
Columbia & Division of Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 
Decca Records 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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® “He is already so sensitive 


and thoughtful a musician oe bed ee 
that he can give a recital that 4 B astng # alent CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, 
touches his listeners and have & in NOVEMBER 4, 1947 
them leave the hall with the 
sense of a real musical ex- 


perience.’ 
—New York Times, 
Dec. 2, 1947 


® “Talent sat enthroned on 
the concert stage last even- 
ing. At Orchestra Hall Abbey 
Simon offered one of the most 
satisfying performances heard 
by one of the younger artists.” 


—Chicago Sun, Nov. 4, 1947 


@ “He showed a highly de- 

veloped facility in the num- 

bers he presented and a vir- 

tuosity far beyond the ordi- 

nary.” 

—Washington (D. C.) Star, 
July 24, 1947 


® “Simon chose a program of ers , ‘ 
refreshing originality that cov- ® "Simon's greatest assets are a superb, clean technique and 


ered piano literature from ste . " 
ig: a ayaa an ability to portray poetry in tone. ... His touch was never 
esting and musically tasteful heavy, though there was power when needed... . The pian- 
wey.” Pre ist’s playing of Bach’s Toccata in C minor . . . was notable 
oe eee ree for its clarity of outline and building of the climax.” 


Oct. 29, 1947 
—Philadelphia Inquirer, Oct. 29, 1947 


® “Abbey Simon in Carnegie Hall last nigh! provided piano 
playing distinguished both for its thoughtful musicianship and 
excellent technical control. The quality of Mr. Simon’s mastery 
was the right kind: a fusion of digital skill, beauty of tone 
and the whole blended into a musical synthesis which made 
his interpretations convincing. . . . His melodies sang with 
breadth of phrasing and warmth of imagination.” 

—New York Post, Dec. 2, 1947 


® “Abbey Simon is a startling fine pianist. He kept a good 
sized audience alert and interested through all of the even- 
ing ... in the most intricate passages there was a wonder- 
ful solidity under the surface luminousness.” 

—Chicago Daily Tribune, Nov. 4, 1947 


@ “Modestly, sincerely, with glowing tone, with warm feeling 
for Chopin’s delicate romanticism and with a glittering com- 
mand of his difficult technical problems, he revived a master- 
piece that has grown no easier to play since it was created.” 

—Washington (D.C.) Times Herald, July 24, 1947 


STEINWAY 
PIANO 


NOW BOOKING 
SEASON 1948-49 


€ 


‘COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 113 WEST 57th STREET _ NEW YORK 19,1 
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CONCERT MANAGEMENT JUDSON, O’NEILL & JUDD, INC. 
Division: Columbia Artists Management Inc., 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


Columbia. Masterworks Records Steinway Piano 
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* NEW YORK 


"Zadel Skolovsky has an affinity for the piano. His apti- 
tude is astonishing, even in a day when keyboard tech- 
nicians are to be found in abundance. He can play with 
dazzling speed, absolute accuracy and complete control 
of tone." Times, Howard Taubman, Dec. 11, 1947 


"Seldom does one hear more cleanly articulated per- 
formances, performances in which the dynamics, too, are 
carefully adjusted." 


Herald-Tribune, Jerome D. Bohm, Dec. 11, 1947 


* PHILADELPHIA 


"Mr. Skolovsky gave a capital performance of the last 
two movements of the Concerto, following Mr. Mitro- 
poulos whirlwind finale with breadth and spirit. Mr. 
Skolovsky's playing was rhapsodic and charged wtih fine- 
grained nuance.” 


Evening Bulletin, Max de Schauensee, July 1, 1947 


* WORCESTER 


“Zadel Skolovsky gave an ear-filling, heart-warming in- 
terpretation of the Grieg A minor Concerto. The Sko- 
lovsky technique—heroic chords balanced by dainty and 
accurate intricacies, rhythmic vitality coupled with a defi- 
nite flair for phrasing—was so satisfying, that the listener 
was left free to enjoy the message with little concern as 
to the method.” 

Gazette, John F. Kyes, Oct. 16, 1947 


* LOS ANGELES 


"The difference between fame and obscurity oftentimes 
lies not in ability but in recognition. That is why we 
make so much of a rectial last night. In a program 
bristling wtih masterworks, pianist Zadel Skolovsky dem- 
onstrated a technique and fire which should undoubtedly 
place him in time in the top bracket. The three Liszt 
numbers which ended Skolovsky's program were enough 
in themselves to prove that his command of the ‘Fire- 
works’ is superlative. And while a short program does 
not give the critic much chance to look for the spark of 
genius, we could not help but note the mastery which 
could produce a beautifully restrained Mozart Sonata 
and an abandoned Prokofieff in immediate succession." 


Herald-Express, Owen Callin, Nov. 18, 1947 


KOLOVSKY 


* SAN FRANCISCO 

Mang soloist was Zadel Skolovsky, who chose to play the 
* * schaikowsky B flat minor concerto in his first appearance 
Highlights of Current Season here. The Tschaikowsky war-horse is at the same time a 
rewarding work and a severe test for the pianist who 
essays it. ke ag te met the test well. He is possessed 
; rth - of admirable keyboard craftsmanship, a facility with the 
Soloist with concerto's hrs! rhythms, and a pleasant tone. He 
was especially effective in the more robust and percussive 

NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY passages, which he performed with virtuoso brilliance." 
(Charles Muench) Chronicle, Spencer Barefoot, Nov. 29, 1947 


"Mr. Skolovsky proved too good a pianist not to be able 


SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY to score the usual victory. He also indicated that he had 


(Pierre Monteux) ideas and a finesse in lyric passages. The ‘apg a play- 
y impressive. 


PHILADELPHIA DELL ORCHESTRA Te bdllen! pectees toned Giddy puag oh 2 























(Dimitri Mitropoulos) good and powerful tone, and introducing a few indi- 
WORCESTER FESTIVAL vidual touches in nuance, rhythm and accent. His playing 
left us with a desire to hear him again.’ 


Steinway Pieno _ the ee nowewncial Alexander taiantit News, Medjory M. Fisher, Nov. 29, 1947 
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i, Ball 


SA NSKA BALLET ypprant 


( ght PCE» + 


(10 DANCERS — 2 PIANISTS ) 


MIA SLAVENSKA e A ow on Transcontinental Tour 


ise « mee 
> = *Slavenska, lovely as a movie queen, is one of the most eloquent 
of the great dancers . . . a brilliant program delighted an un- 


usually large audience.” —Seattle Times 


“Versatility of Slavenska is amazing.” 


—Richmond Times Dispatch 


*Slavenska ballet is brilliant . .. a large and demonstrative 
audience was delighted.” —Louisville Times 


“Mia Slavenska is one of the great dancers of our time.” 
—New York World-Telegram 


Ni; WH Wi - a \¢ ¥, fj OCT. 25 to DEC. 11 — West Coast, Mont., Idaho, Utah, Nev. 
e/VOM! —FI0O0L tong for WALA MEV ALLLIL LL JAN., FEB., MAR. — South, Texas, Mid-West, East Coast 


mGnegements COPPI CUS &2@ SC HANG, Ine. 


Division of Columbia Artists Management, Inc. - 113 W. 57th St., New York 19 
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AMERICAS FAVORITE 


. 


DANCE GROUP 





rete IO 





TWO SOLO DANCERS 
and 


CONCERT PIANIST 





Monagement: : 


MERTENS, PARMELEE & BROWN, INC. ' 113 WEST 57th STREET 
Division: COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT, INC. NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 
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Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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“THE YEAR’S mos! REFRESHING ENTERTAINMENT” 


BOSTON HERALD 


Iraj nt DR. F. WASNER, Conductor 
Se : 








TRAPP FAMILY CONCERTS: A Favorite American Institution 
As READERS’ DIGEST (January, 1948) reported: 


"Few families in America have caught the imagination and affection 
of the public more than the famous Trapp Singers. The seven beautiful 
daughters and their gracious mother are one of the most heavily booked 
attractions in U. S. Concert history." 


Further Testimony? READ THE NEW YORK TIMES: 
"The Trapp Family program is one of the high spots of the New York 
music season. 


And the WASHINGTON D. C. NEWS: 
"No concert can touch the Trapps' for that combination of dignity, 
friendliness, informality and magnificent music." 


TO MAKE THE STORY COMPLETE THE FAMOUS FAMILY 
EMBRACED AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP FEBRUARY 27TH, 1948. 





Next Season’s Cross-Country Tour Is Now Being Booked 


MANAGEMENT: COPPICUS & SHANG, INC. 113 West 57th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


Division Columbia Artists Management I nc. 
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T.. HISTORY OF MUSIC IN AMERICA IS LARGELY THE 
STORY OF A FEW GREAT NAMES...AND A FEW GREAT CON- 
CEPTIONS .. . REPRESENTING THE CONTINUOUS STRIVING 
TOWARDS PERFECTION OF ART IN ITS BEST ESTATE... FAME 


IS ACHIEVED IN MANY WAYS, BUT IT IS NEVER MORE RICHLY 







DESERVED THAN WHEN EARNED BY YEARS OF CONSISTENT 


ARTISTRY, INTEGRITY AND HONEST ADHERENCE TO A HIGH 





PRINCIPLE! 






Carson photo 


LAWRENCE EVANS & WEINHOLD, INC. 
Division of Columbia Artists Management Inc. - 113 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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MULL 000LA 0A LVL LARMALE ASLAN LLL 





Steinway Piano Victor Records 
VUnAANAOUUNANANY re | 
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Baritone 


“... he is richly lyrical, strong in characterization of mood through 
fine diction and phrasing, and his exuberance easily includes a sense 
of humor. Mr. Tyers’ singing is of the strongly masculine variety, 
filled with health and personality. 

Richmond, Va., Times-Dispatch, Oct. 16, 1947 


“Mr. Tyers’ voice contains a beautiful lyric quality—not often 
heard in a baritone and his skill and artistry in interpretation are 
perfection. His voice quality, range and flexibility, coupled with 
his charm and acting ability, have marked him for prominence in 
the music world.” 


Lebanon, Ohio, Feb. 5, 1948 


Evans 


Lu MBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 




































“...his voice seemed more beautiful in qual- 


ity than even we had remembered. His pro- 


duction is even, the quality is sustained 


throughout a large range, and together with 


a beautiful diction, he is able to project his 


songs with more than usual effectiveness. 


He has, too, a keen dramatic perception and 


a warm emotional approach, not to speak of 


impeccable taste and fine sense of style. 


What more could one ask of a song recital? 


RICHMOND, VA., NEWS LEADER 


October 16, 1947 








“He won the audience immediately with his strong, friendly per- 
sonality, his perfect tone production, his flawless diction, the un- 


usual range of his baritone voice . .. and his dramatic ability.” 
Salida, Colorado, Oct. 30, 1947 


“His interpretative gifts and his beautiful baritone voice were ex- 
pressively used in a program that ranged from German lieder, 
through French art songs to operatic arias. He has a natural flair 
for the theatrical. . . . His baritone is pleasant, manly, evenly pro- 


duced throughout its extensive range.” 
Petaluma, Calif., Nov. 17, 1947 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 





as OREMOST duo-pianists of the day. Not sicce 

Maier and Pattison put the two-piano recita! on2 
the American concert stage has there been an e.- 
semble to equal that d»monstrated by . -onsky and 
Babin.” 


Gienn Dillard Gunn, Washington Heralc, Feb. 16, 1948 


Management: 


COPPICUS & SCHANG, INC. 
Division of 
COLUMI A ART'STS MAN.AGCMENT INC. 
113 W. 57th St., New York 19, .N. Y. 
COLUMBIA RECORDS STEINWAY PIANOS 














Leonard Warren 





Leading 





Metropolitan 


Opera 





MAY, JUNE 1948: Mexico’s Opera Nacionale 


AUGUST 1948: Milan’s La Scala 


EARLY FALL 1948: San Francisco Opera Association 
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SEASON 1948-49: Metropolitan Opera —s 








+e YY, - ‘ae Management: . « 

SEASON 1948-49: Coast-ts-Coast Recital Tour U. S. and Canada MERTENS, PARMELEE & BROWN, INC. 
Division of Columbia Artists Management Inc. 

VICTOR RECORDS 113 West 57th Street | New York 19, N. Y. 
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CHICAGO: “Jt is no news hereabouts that Miss Yeend, who looks and sings like 
a particularly healthy sun goddess, is going places and that she has the poise and 
the technique to do that golden voice justice.” TRIBUNE, JULY 20, 1947 





LOS ANGELES: “Miss Yeend, a handsome blonde apparition, has 
a voice of creamy smoothness and a skill in its employment that 
leaves little to the imagination.” TIMES, AUG. 29, 1947 


DALLAS: The high, clear soprano of Frances Yeend 
was readily apparent above whatever was transpir- 
ing about her, and the voice seemed always to float 
out pure and completely at ease. Her singing .. . 
was memorable.” MORNING NEWS, Jan. 18, 1948 











A BRILLIANT SEASON 
STAR-STUDDED WITH IMPORTANT EVENTS 


Soloist with Symphony Orchestras 





BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL HOLLYWOOD BOWL 
(Serge Koussevitzky) (Eugene Ormandy) 
CINCINNATI FESTIVAL MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA 


(Fritz Busch) 


DALLAS ORCHESTR (Dimitri Mitropoulos) 
(Antal Dorati) “ SAN ANTONIO ORCHESTRA 


(Max Reiter) 


MILWAUKEE CONCERTS UNDER 

THE STARS CHICAGO GRANT PARK 
(Jan Bojanowski) (Paul Breisach) 

DAVENPORT ORCHESTRA WICHITA ORCHESTRA 


(Oscar Anderson) (Orien Dalley) 


Opera 


NEW YORK CITY OPERA COMPANY 
"Traviata" and “Amelia Goes to the Ball" 


NEW ORLEANS OPERA COMPANY 


Three Leading Soprano Roles in “Tales of 
Hoffman" 


BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL OPERA 


(American Premiere of "Peter Grimes") 





Concerts 


SUCCESSFUL RECITAL APPEARANCES 
THROUGHOUT NORTH AMERICA — 
U.S.A., MEXICO, CANADA 
and NEWFOUNDLAND 
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SOPRANOS 


PIERRETTE ALARIE 
LICIA ALBANESE 
ROSE BAMPTON 
ANNE BROWN 

JEAN CARLTON 
NADINE CONNER 
DOROTHY DOW 
EILEEN FARRELL 
DESI HALBAN 
HELEN JEPSON 
DOROTHY KIRSTEN 
CAROLYN LONG 
VIRGINIA MacWATTERS 
DOROTHY MAYNOR 
SUZY MORRIS 
EDNA PHILLIPS 
LILY PONS 
DOROTHY SARNOFF 





FRANCES YEEND 


MEZZO-SOPRANOS 


JANE HOBSON 
MARTHA LIPTON 
NAN MERRIMAN 
HELEN OLHEIM 
MONA PAULEE 
RISE STEVENS 
JENNIE TOUREL 


CONTRALTOS 


KARIN BRANZELL 
CLOE ELMO 
KATHLEEN FERRIER 
ANNA KASKAS 
MARY VAN KIRK 
JEAN WATSON 





TENORS 


JUSSI BJOERLING 
JOHN CARTER 
NESTOR CHAYRES 
DONALD DAME 
EMERY DARCY 
ELWOOD GARY 
WILLIAM HAIN 
CHARLES KULLMAN 
MARIO LANZA 

DAVID LLOYD 
CHRISTOPHER LYNCH 
NINO MARTINI 
JAMES MELTON 
FERRUCCIO TAGLIAVINI 


He 
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ARTIST LIST 


1948 - 


Season -° 





BARITONES 


WALTER CASSEL 
TODD DUNCAN 
NELSON EDDY 
IGOR GORIN 
JULIUS HUEHN 
ARTHUR KENT 
MAC MORGAN 
JAMES PEASE 
CARLOS SHERMAN 
EDWIN STEFFE 
LAWRENCE TIBBETT 
JOHN TYERS 
LEONARD WARREN 


BASS-BARITONES 


LORENZO ALVARY 
ALEXANDER KIPNIS 
GEORGE LONDON 
PAUL ROBESON 
ITALO TAJO 


VIOLINISTS 


ADOLF BUSCH 
GEORGES ENESCO 
ZINO FRANCESCATTI 
JOSEPH FUCHS 
CARROLL GLENN 


HEIFETZ 
ANATOL KAMINSKY 
PAUL MAKOVSKY 
MENUHIN 
ERICA MORINI 
YFRAH NEAMAN 
ge NEVEU 

a ged = 
ANGEL R 
ALBERT SPALDING 
TOSSY SPIVAKOVSKY 
PATRICIA TRAVERS 


VIOLIST 


WILLIAM PRIMROSE 


’CELLISTS 


NIKOLAI GRAUDAN 
EDMUND KURTZ 
GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 


HARPIST 


MILDRED DILLING 


HARMONICA 


LARRY ADLER 
JOHN SEBASTIAN 


PIANISTS 


JOSEPH BATTISTA 
YARA BERNETTE 
JORGE BOLET 
ROBERT CASADESUS 
CLIFFORD CURZON 
RUDOLF FIRKUSNY 
SASCHA GORODNITZKI 
WALTER HAUTZIG 
RANDOLPH HOKANSON 
EUGENE ISTOMIN 
BYRON JANIS 
MARYLA JONAS 
WILLIAM KAPELL 
CONSTANCE KEENE 
EUGENE LIST 
SOLVEIG LUNDE 
MENAHEM PRESSLER 
SERGE PROKOFIEFF 
MARISA REGULES 
GYORGY SANDOR 
SANROMA 

WILLIAM SCHATZKAMER 
HAZEL SCOTT 
RUDOLF SERKIN 
ABBEY SIMON 

ZADEL SKOLOVSKY 
HILDE SOMER 

SIGI WEISSENBERG 


TWO-PIANOS 


APPLETON and FIELD 
BARTLETT and ROBERTSON 
MORLEY and GEARHART 
ALrrep and Hersert TELTSCHIK 
VRONSKY and BABIN 
WHITTEMORE and LOWE 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 


GENERAL PLATOFF 


DON COSSACK CHORUS 
Nicholas Kostrukoff, Couducter 


DE PAUR’S INFANTRY CHORUS 
Leonard De Paur, Conductor 
35 Voices — New Program Material 


TRAPP FAMILY SINGERS 
Dr. F. Wasner, Conductor 


COLUMBIA GRAND 
OPERA QUARTET 


Josephine Tuminia, — eed 
Helen Olheim, 

William Hain, Tenor 
Arthur Kent, Baritone 





HEADQUARTERS: 113 West 57th Street, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 344 Wrigley Building 
Arthur Wisner and Herbert O. Fox 


HOLLYWOOD OFFICE: 6636 Hollywood Blvd. 


Hugh Hooks 





PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
David Ferguson, 714 Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


1949 


COLUMBIA BEL CANTO TRIO 


Frances Yeend, Soprano 
Mario Lanza, Tenor 
George London, Bass-Baritone 


PAUL DRAPER and LARRY ADLER 
ROBERT and GABY CASADESUS 
in Special Programs 
ADOLF BUSCH and RUDOLF SERKIN 
in Special Programs 
JOANNA and NIKOLAI GRAUDAN 
"Cello and Piano Duo 
THE REVELERS 
Glenn Burris, First Tenor 
Nino Ventura, Second Tenor 
Rand Smith, Baritone 
Wilfred Glenn, Bass 
Paul Vellucci, Pianist-Arranger 
PHILHARMONIC PIANO QUARTET 


(Four Pianos) 

Max Walmer, Ada Kopetz, 

Bertha Melnik, John Scales 
BARY ENSEMBLE 


Gertrude Bary (Piano) 
Mary Becker (Violin) 
Virginia Peterson (’Cello) 
Helen Bacchus (Viola) 
Phyllis Gugino (Clarinet) 


ST. LOUIS SINFONIETTA 
Paul Schreiber, Conductor 
SAIDENBERG SINFONIETTA 
Daniel Saidenberg, Conductor 
SUSAN REED, Ballad Singer 
THE COLUMBUS BOY CHOIR 
Herbert Huffman, Director 
COLUMBIA CONCERT TRIO 


Richard Gregor, Pianist 
Ariana Bronn, Violinist 
Ardyth Walker, ’Cellist 


COLUMBIA OPERATIC TRIO 


Agnes Davis, Soprano 
Elwood Gary, Tenor 
Carlos Sherman, Baritone 


B. POWER BIGGS, Organist 
CLARA ROCKMORE, Thereminist 


DANCE ATTRACTIONS 


ROSARIO & ANTONIO 
Spanish Dance Ensemble (10 Persons) 
SLAVENSKA and her BALLET 
VARIANTE (10 Persons) 
MARINA SVETLOVA, Prima Ballerina 


and Two Solo Dancers 
with Concert Pianist 


MATA and HARI and Company 
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A convivial M.A. group circa 1912: from the left, Harry 
Ludwig Wielich, 


Majeski (standing) and Arthur Judson. Right Arthur Farwell 


Fream, A. Walter Kramer, 





The author, H.F.P., sitting at A.W.K.'s 
desk (note composers’ pictures on the 
wall). Everyone concerned disclaims the 


Perhaps it belonged to the 
circulation department 


spittoon. 


(Continued from page 5) 


they contained. Here are a few of 
the articles and departments the 
early reader of MUSICAL AMERICA 
could enjoy for a mere dime half a 
century ago: Two plays (a discus- 
sion by John C. Freund of Rostand’s 
Cyrano de Bergerac and Hall 
Caine’s The Christian) ; The Pass- 
ing Show (in which Mr. Freund 
recounted how the house of Knabe 
came to the rescue of Emil Paur 
and his orchestra and told this and 
that about “irresponsible man- 
agers”, “how Sarcey scored Yvette 
Guilbert” and “W. J. Henderson on 
dishonest German critics”, and re- 
lated “the death of Jerome Hopkins 
and Dore Lyon”); August Spa- 
nuth’s review of a Philharmonic 
concert under Emil Paur at which 
Adele Aus der Ohe played Brahms’ 
B flat Piano Concerto; lengthy arti- 
cles by the same critic about the 
Metropolitan Opera and the Boston 
Symphony under Gericke; an ac- 
count of the death of Max Alvary; 
a thoroughgoing critical demolition, 
by Alfred Veit, of the Brahms con- 
certo which Aus der Ohe had latelye 
performed; a scorching editorial on 
“fraudulent voice teachers”; an en- 
tire page of theatrical and operatic 
chit-chat by one Ben Carey, which 
appeared under the collective head 
of “In the Lobby”; a review of Al- 


February, 1948 


John F. 





bert Lavignac’s newly translated 
Music Dramas of Richard Wagner ; 
“Women in Music”; “A stolen in- 
terview with Lilli Lehmann”; 
“Middle-Aged Actresses”; an ac- 
count by Leonard Liebling of the 
New York triumph of Emil Sauer, 
‘the grandly gifted’; “Art and 
Age”; “Long Hair and Music”; 
“Tolstoi and Music”; interviews 
by Mr. Freund with numberless 
great singers— Jean de Reszke, 
Ernst Van Dyck, Marcella Sem- 
brich. 

Foreign correspondence was not 
slighted in those early MUSICAL 
AMERICAS. One could read ac- 
counts of activities in London, 
Paris, Brussels, Budapest, Prague, 
and a city then known as St. Peters- 
burg, which sound almost legendary 
at a distance of 50 years. One 
learned, for instance, that at Albert 
Hall, Adelina Patti was making her 
only London appearance of the sea- 
son and that “she was still the un- 
approachable queen of song”. In 
Brussels, Wagner’s Rheingold had 
been sung for the first time there 
and purists had been shocked be- 
cause the management of the Théa- 
tre de la Monnaie had divided the 
work into three acts. Cables from 
Paris told that the “volatile popu- 
lace of the French capital were 
asked to participate in the cere- 
monies attendant upon the opening 
of a new theatre—the Opéra Com- 
ique”’. 


Early “Streamlining” 


In the autumn of 1905 Musica 

AMERICA became, as one might say 
today, a rather more “streamlined” 
paper. At this time John C. Freund 
declared editorially that “although 
the enterprise had received a large 
amount of support and a chorus of 
enthusiastic praise all over the 
country, what was needed was an 
exclusively musical newspaper. . 
It [Musicat AMERICA] will en- 
deavor to be in every sense a musi- 
cal newspaper . . . a clean, kindly, 
fair newspaper, recording events 
that happen in the musical world 
and which it deems are of interest 
to all those engaged in musical 
work or who are music lovers”. 

The first issue of the more spe- 
cialized MustcAL AMERICA showed 
at a glance that the paper had ac- 
quired something of a “new look”. 


50 Years of ‘‘Musical America”’: 


EARLY DAYS 


Columns were narrower (there 
were now four to a page), type, 
makeup, illustrations more modern. 
The earlier green cover had disap- 
peared. Now the front page was 
topped by a sketch of a young 
woman of the Gibson Girl type, a 
star in her hair, seated on a semi- 
circular stone bench and gracefully 
brandishing a conductor’s baton, 
while on either side of her a hand- 
ful of unclad angels operated a lute, 
a cello, a trombone, a trumpet, a 
pair of cymbals and a couple of ket- 
tledrums. 

There were plenty of other de- 
partures from the original model. 
The material was more concen- 
trated, the musical coverage more 
objective. The old polemical tone, 
the extremely personal approach 
gave way to an appreciably more 
balanced manner. While many of 
the old names and faces of artists 
continued to greet the reader, a new 
policy of moderation could be 
sensed. On the editorial page the 
paper’s policy was proclaimed in 
heavy type. “MusicaL AMERICA”, 
one read, “has risen to chronicle 
the national endeavor, the national 
work in music, and to establish a 
principle, the principle of honesty 
and justice in musical journalism”. 

The names of reviewers and 
other contributors, which previously 
peppered the pages, became, it 
seemed, things of the past. A gen- 
eral anonymity prevailed for some 
time to come. Virtually never in 
the issues of 1905 and 1906 did an 
initial appear, let alone a by-line. 
Articles which occasionally ran to 
formidable lengths went unsigned. 
One of the rare instances of identi- 
fying initials accompanied an ac- 
count of a visit to the home of 
Ernestine Schumann - Heink, at 
Ludlow on the Hudson, in the issue 


The cover for the 
second issue, Oct. 


15, 1898. It was pale 





green and very, very | 
The 
graph is of Gertrude 


fancy. photo- ; 





May Stein, who was © 
responsible for 
"Musical America’s" 


name 





of April 28, 1906. This article, a 
column and a half in length, was 
signed “L. J. H.”. By-lines, of 
course, were prerogatives of artists 
like Caruso, Sembrich, Fremstad, 
Campanari, Homer, Plangon, Walk- 
er and Alten when they narrated 
their individual experiences in San 
Francisco at the time of the fire. 
But not even the story which car- 
ried the picture of the Metropolitan 
artists escaping from the disaster 
was signed. 

Names which in the process of 
time were to become familiar to 
MusIcAL AMERICA readers did not 
emerge for several years more. To 
be sure, an article on Victor Her- 
bert and his methods of composition 
is followed by the letters “P. M. 
K.”, which might well point to the 
late Paul M. Kempf as its author. 
But it was 1907 before Mr. Kempf's 
name appeared on the editorial 
masthead as managing editor. And 
neither Arthur Farwell nor Arthur 
Judson had yet taken their places 
on the staff. 

It may or may not have been due 
to Paul Kempf’s editorial influence 
that initials began to be appended 
to news items and an occasional 
critical report. At first—and for a 
long time—they appeared only on 
material from European correspon- 
dents or representatives of the 
paper in American cities—never on 
the writings of any staff member in 
New York. In the summer months 
bits of correspondence came regu- 
larly from Ocean Grove, N. J., 
signed “A. L. J.”. The bearer of 
those initials was none other than 
Arthur Judson, at that period still 
active as a violinist. The number 
of signatures could be greatly mul- 
tiplied, though the identity of their 
owners would probably mean little 

(Continued on page 148) 
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S. Hurok 





S. Hurok 


Ba summer, S. Hurok went to 
Europe to make an intensive sur- 
vey of continental talent. His trip took 
him to a dozen countries where he 
heard hundreds of artists. As a result, 
five attractions have been added to the 
Hurok roster and will make their first 
American tours next season. In ad- 
dition, three new attractions have been 
engaged in the United States. 

Among the arrivals from Europe, 
will be a group that charmed Amer- 
ican audiences from 1932 to 1938. 
They are the Vienna Choir Boys, 
whose programs of sacred music, folk 
songs and costume operas provided 
delectable entertainment for concert 
patrons and whose 500-year-old tradi- 
tion has been maintained by the finest 
supervision in Vienna. , f 

The second European importation 
will be Mariemma, considered one of 
Spain’s foremost dancers. She will ap- 
pear with a guitarist, pianist and two 
dancers. Her charm and magnetic per- 
sonality have fired European audi- 
ences and Mr. Hurok, who saw her 
dance last summer, immediately en- 
gaged her. 

At the Edinburg Festival, Mr. 
Hurok heard Michelangeli, the Italian 
pianist. His playing, an unexpected hit 
for Americans, is no surprise to Eu- 
ropeans. At the age of 18, a group 
of discerning judges awarded him first 
prize at the International Competition 
in Geneva. Since then he has won 
reputation on the continent and has 
been praised for his brilliant technique 
and musicianship. His HMV records 
are well known to American collectors. 

In Trieste, Mr. Hurok engaged the 
Trieste Trio, one of Europe’s great 
chamber music ensembles. The ensem- 
ble joined talents in 1933 when each 
was twelve years old. In fifteen years 
they have achieved a thrilling instru- 
mental fusion and their immense rep- 
ertory is performed entirely from 
memory. 

nae Czechoslovakia, Mr. Hurok 
has imported Vasa Prihoda, the Czech 
violin master. Acclaimed on the con- 
tinent since the age of six, he is con- 
sidered one of the foremost virtuosi of 
his instrument. 

Also scheduled to arrive from Eu- 
rope is Harald Kreutzberg, the bril- 
liant dancer, who was hailed on his 
return to the United States this season. 

Seeking attractions on the American 
scene, Mr. Hurok felt that concert 
series throughout the country needed 
a stimulus similar to the ballet in 1933. 
He therefore will tour two Shakespear- 
ean productions of Hamlet and Mac- 
beth, directed by Margaret Webster. 
Miss Webster, whose work has been 
acclaimed on Broadway, will stage the 
productions which will be offered to 
college and concert series. Initial re- 
sponse to the first announcement of 
this attraction has been overwhelming. 

The final two new attractions are 
Jerome Hines, the young Metropolitan 
Opera bass who has made such an 
impressive showing in his first two 

(Continued on page 142) 
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Marks Levine, vice-president of National 
Concert and Artists Corporation and 
director of NCAC Concert Division 


What Is the Matter 
with Musical 
Criticism 
By Marks LeEvINgE 
LTHOUGH I have been a con- 


cert manager for only 26 years, 
I have been reading musical criticisms 
for over 40 years. Just like the average 
American when he picks up his news- 
paper and turns to the sports or the 
comic page, I turn to the amusement 
page in order to read the criticisms 
of musical and theatiial perform- 
ances. It’s great fun and it is very 
amusing. It is interesting to find how 
the rich English language becomes 
drab and colorless in the hands of the 
present-day critics who have adopted 
stock phrases to express their opinions. 
It is amusing to find how a number 
of critics in the same city listening 
to the same performer come out of 
their trance or lugubrious meditations 
with completely opposite impressions. 
So I read and wonder why. 

About four or five years ago, the 
distinguished and conscientious critic 
of the New York Times, Olin Downes, 
wrote a very interesting article on the 
subject. The thesis of this article dealt 
with letters which he claimed were 
reaching his desk complaining about 
the constant disagreement among 
metropolitan critics about the same 
performances or the same performers, 
justified this disagreement by an an- 
alogy with the United States Supreme 
Court. Here were nine great jurists, 
said Mr. Downes, confronted with a 
technical problem about the consti- 
tutionality or legality of a certain de- 
cision and what happens. They never 
agree. It is always five to four or six 
to three or some such sort of fissure, 
atomically speaking. 

The analogy was very clever, but 
was it pertinent? When a problem 
reaches the nine great jurists repre- 
senting our greatest court of final de- 
cision, every one of them takes this 
problem home to ponder it alone, in 
spite of all the intermediate courts 
this problem may have gone through. 
They take days or weeks or even 
months to study a problem which may 
have decades of precedent behind it, 
and they come up with individual opin- 
ions which are then sifted and cor- 
related to form a majority and a 
minority opinion. 

But what happens to musical cri- 
ticism? A young person spends years 
to study voice or the piano or the 
violin or whatever else and finally de- 
cides to submit his or her efforts to 
the scrutiny of the Metropolitan cri- 
tics. This person stakes his or her 
entire life on this test. The critics 
just have a job to perform. They lis- 

(Continued on page 120) 
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Alfred H. Morton, president of National 
Concert and Artists Corporation 


NCAC Advocates 
Showmanship in the 
Concert Business 
By A.rrep H. Morton 


S one of the world’s largest or- 

ganizations operating in the en- 
tertainment field NCAC has always 
taken pride in its personal relations 
with its artists—and with their indi- 
vidual personalities. “A large business 
with a personal touch” describes our 
unflagging endeavor to recognize and 
“put over” these widely differing per- 
sonalities. 

Years of service in every field of 
entertainment—concert, opera, theater, 
motion pictures, radio, television and 
lecture—have convinced us that this 
policy is the only answer to the ever- 
increasing demand for a thoroughgo- 
ing artistic consistency. The highest 
order of talent and accomplishment 
are primary requisites of all NCAC 
artists. But a musical performance is 
also a theatrical performance, and 
stage presence, grace of movement and 
the successful projection of the per- 
sonality are essential elements. 

Like it or not, Hollywood has set 
high standards of feminine charm 
beauty and chic—and also of mascu- 
line attractiveness. This change is ef- 
fective not only in the various fields 
of popular amusement, but also in se- 
rious art. In our opinion it is an ad- 
vance in the right direction and is 
being accomplished in the concert 
world without compromising the high- 
est artistic standards. 

Why shouldn’t there be some show- 
manship, glamor and color in the con- 
cert business? Important as the sense 
of hearing is, sight is still the num- 
ber one human sense—and there is no 
reason why a concert artist should 
not please both the eye and the ear. 
Fortunately the concert field is blessed 
with a large supply of feminine pul- 
chritude and handsome masculinity. 

If big music is to perpetuate itself, 
and happily it has done so, there must 
be both a continuing supply of fine 
rising young artists and a new gen- 
eration of concert-goers, This new 
generation of supporters of concert 
and opera have not only been exposed 
to an appreciation of good music 
through their schooling and via broad- 
casting, but also to the eye appeal and 
artistic accomplishments of motion 
pictures. They expect and respond 
more readily to the visual and per- 
sonality impact of a concert artist 
than did their forebears. 

To insure the development and sup- 
ply of fine young artists; NCAC 
makes sure that anywhere from 20 
per cent to 30 per cent of the singers 
and instrumentalists on each year’s 
concert roster are newcomers in the 

(Continued on page 120) 





O. O. Bottorff, president of Civic Con- 
cert Service, Inc., and vice-president of 
National Concert and Artists Corporation 


Civic Concert Service 


This is the time of year when con- 
cert managers customarily make their 
predictions for the coming season. 
Doubtless this is due to the fact that 
a new booking season is at hand for 
them. On some occasions in the past 
we too have indulged in predictions. 
However, this year I am not inclined 
to follow this procedure for at least 
two reasons. 


In the first place, Civic Concert 
Service is not an artist management, 
nor primarily a booking agency; in- 
stead it is a service organization. 
There was a time when we were con- 
cerned principally with securing new 
Civic Music Associations. However, 
for a long time now we have been 
handling a large volume of business 
established in important concert cen- 
ters. Therefore, our primary obliga- 
tion now is to render a well coordi- 
nated year-round service to these 
clients who have learned they can de- 
pend on us for this, and to help them 
keep their organizations strong, ac- 
tive, and healthy. 

In the second place, predictions 
have become worth about a dime a 
dozen. Any idea I might express to- 
day on what to expect in the first half 
of 1948 would certainly be subject to 
revision long before that period ex- 
pires. The only thing of which we 
can be sure is that we are caught up 
in an inflationary spiral; and that 
since inflation has never before been 
a normal condition in this country, 
this one is probably going to come to 
an end sooner or later. Our first duty 
is to have Civic Music Associations in 
such shape that when the going gets 
more rugged, the millions of members 
who depend on them for concerts will 


(Continued on page 120) 





D. L. Cornetet, vice-president of Civic 
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Columbia Sees Pre- 


war Business Trebled 


OLUMBIA Artists Management 

Inc., as Columbia Concerts has 
been renamed in order to define more 
exactly its function, looks forward to 
a season in which business will triple 
that of before the war. Despite the 
fact that money is somewhat scarcer 
than during the war years, bookings 
for 1948-49 are satisfactory and the 
music business in a healthy and pro- 
gressive way. 

Columbia points out that during the 
war, when surplus money burned in 
the public pocket, many speculative 
managers sprang up who had neither 
the experience, the taste, nor the 
business sense to survive in a more 
normal buying period. On the other 
hand, concert managers of scund 
background and new managers of in- 
telligence and vision have remained in 
business. 

Through the Community Concerts, 
more and more towns have been 
opened up to good music. In fact, the 
extraordinary growth of Community 


has proved that the people of Amer- 


Lawrence Evans, Vice President 


ica, outside of the metropolitan areas, 
not only want good music, not only 
come to Columbia asking to have it 
brought to them, but are willing to 
contribute time and effort and money 
to get it. 

The market for music is growing 
steadily, says Columbia. If there is a 
problem to face, it is the shortage of 
sufficient good artists to supply the 
country’s demand, or at least the 
shortage in the supply of artists in 
certain fields of interpretative music. 
For instance, while there is an enor- 
mous crop of brilliant young pianists, 
there is at the same time a dearth of 
women singers, particularly sopranos, 
and of violinists. Columbia’s execu- 
tives, who hear hundreds of new 
artists in the course of a year, find 
that there is often talent without 
training, singers with voice but no 
musical foundation, instrumentalists 
with great technique but with noth- 
ing to say. 

But basically the heads of Colum- 
bia feel optimistic, optimistic about 
music in general and the music busi- 
ness in particular. Columbia’s goal, 
to make America musical in less than 
a generation, is well in sight. 
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Judson, O’Neill and 
Judd 


HE concert business has changed 

and expanded almost beyond 
recognition in the thirty-odd years 
since 1915 when, during World War 1, 
Arthur Judson organized his own 
concert bureau in Philadelphia. The 
bureau soon moved to New York; 
then, fifteen years after its founding, 
became part of Columbia Concerts; 
today, renamed Judson, O’Neill and 
Judd, in order to give recognition to 
two of Mr. Judson’s colleagues, this 
division of Columbia Artists Manage- 
ment Inc. is a vital symbol of good 
management, good faith and good 
music. In addition to Arthur Judson, 
Ruth M. O’Neill and William M. 
Judd, Ada G. Cooper has been ap- 
pointed Booking Director. 

Great artists have remained on the 
Judson list year after year, their 
careers interwoven with their man- 
agement, and their personalities and 
fame lending a special character and 
lustre to the bureau which has worked 
for them and watched over them. Ex- 
amples are many. 

Next, season, 1948-49, will mark 
Gregor Piatigorsky's twentieth Amer- 
ican anniversary tour under Judson 
auspices. He made his American debut 
December 26, 1929, with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony under 
Mengelberg, playing the Dvorak Con- 
certo. Nelson Eddy was an obscure 
young Philadelphia singer when he 
came under the Judson management 
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one year later. The baritone, famous 
since his Hollywood debut in 1935, 
will make his first concert tour in 
four years from March Ist to May Ist. 
Heifetz, associated with Mr. Judson 
for the 19th consecutive season, will 
return to the American concert stage 
in January, 1949, after a year’s sab- 
batical. 

Other perennially popular artists 
whose careers have been handled by 
this bureau since their inception are 
the Brazilian prima donna of the 
Metropolitan Opera, Bidu Sayao; the 
American Metropolitan tenor and 
Hollywood Star Charles Kullman; 
the British duo-pianists, Ethel Bart- 
lett and Rae Robertson; and two great 
French figures in the music world, 
Robert Casadesus, pianist, and Zino 
Francescatti, violinist. Miss Sayao 
will give her services to the Pension 
Fund of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society on March 20, to 
sing Debussy’s “Blessed Damozel?” 
under Stokowski. It was in this work, 
with this orchestra, but under Tos- 
canini, that she made her American 
debut in April 1936. Bartlett and Rob- 
ertson, who will return to England in 
March for a European tour, will re- 
turn to the U.S. in November, stop- 
ping at Gander, Newfoundland, for the 
first date of their *48-’49 tour. Cas- 
adesus has had the usual sold-out tour 
in the course of which he is soloist in 
his own Piano Concerto with the New 
York Philharmonic and St. Louis 
Symphony. Francescatti, last summer 
filled engagements at New York’s 
Stadium, Philadelphia’s Robin Hood 
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Coppicus and 


Schang Inc. 


F C. COPPICUS and F. C. Schang, 
e who have recently changed the 
name of their management from Met- 
ropolitan Musical Bureau to Coppicus 
& Schang, Inc., are presenting the 
most diversified list of concert attrac- 
tions in their long association. 

Lily Pons tops the banner roster of 
artists, to which Paul Robeson returns 
for a long concert tour after a year’s 
sabbatical. New to the list are 
Mata and Hari, comedy dancers, and 
their company in An Evening of 
Danced Theatre. They will be mak- 
ing their first transcontinental concert 
tour. 


TO 


Community Concert 
Service 


WENTY-FIVE years is a short 
time in the history of a nation. 
It is even a short time in the history 
of music as we know it today. Yet the 
twenty-five years just passed has seen 





James Abresch 


Ward French, Columbia Vice- 
President and Community Con- 
certs President 


all phases of musical life in America 
grow to proportions never before at- 
tained in the history of a world of 
music. 

One of the most significant aspects 
in this quarter-of-a-century of musical 
growth has been the expansion of con- 
cert audiences on the North American 
Continent to a point where there are 
now over four times the number of 
such, audiences as there are in all the 
rest of the world combined. This is a 
phenomenon that may be directly 
ascribed to the development of the 
organized-audience movement in 
America. 
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F. C. Coppicus, Executive Vice President 


Lily Pons will make her longest 
concert tour of recent seasons, opening 
Oct. 5 at Duke University, Durham, 
N. C.; she will also be soloist with 
orchestras to be conducted by Andre 
Kostelanetz. Meantime, Miss Pons and 
Mr. Kostelanetz sail for Europe in late 
April for concerts in England, Ireland, 
France and Switzerland. In May, Miss 
Pons will sing at the Paris Grand 
Opera, where Lucia is being revived 
especially for her for the first time 
since 1938. 

The Met’s prima donna soprano, 
Licia Albanese, will again be with the 
San Francisco Opera. After rejoining 
the Metropolitan in New York in the 
autumn, she will make an extended 
recital tour in mid season. Miss Al- 
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The organized-audience movement is 
the accomplishment of a group of far- 
seeing men and women who sought to 
make live concerts more compatible 
with the American way of life. They 
were the men and women who, 
through the promotion of American 
chautauqua and lyceum, had learned 
the lessons of cultural promotion in 
America and respected the tastes and 
needs of Americans of all social and 
cultural levels. 

For Community Concerts, Ward 
French, President, Robert Ferguson 
and Arthur Wisner, vice-presidents, 
and Flora Walker, Booking Manager, 
nursed the organized-audience plan 
through growing pains and depression 
to its present eminent place in the 
musical life of a nation. 

Their task was a difficult one. 
Italian, German, French, and Russian 
operas and songs were enjoyed by the 
respective foreign populations that 
understood them and the comparatively 
few Americans who had the time to 
study them. Programs of piano or 
violin were often pedantically pre- 
sented as they had been learned in the 
conservatories of music—in the chro- 
nological order of their composition, 
with a few contemporary tidbits at the 
very end. Americans as a_ whole 
patronized serious music, but they 
rarely participated in it. 

Americans were seldom allowed to 
participate as performers, unless they 
acquired a foreign riame, and never as 
an audience in the sense that an Italian 
audience “lives” an Italian opera. A 
wall had been built in the American 
mind between what they chose to call 
the “classical” and the “popular.” The 
popular was for them; the classical 
was for the elite. Never before in the 
history of the world had a country’s 
musical life been split into two 
factions. 

In the popular mind a serious artist 
was a long-haired buffoon who pro- 
vided comic relief in the movies and 
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Ruth M. O'Neill, Treasurer 


Lawrence Evans & 
Weinhold, Inc. 


IKE all other fields of profes- 

sional scope, the direction and 
guidance of artists’ .careers in the 
musical field calls for a specialized 
knowledge and strong aptitude, in 
addition to a good business sense, Ac- 
cording to Lawrence Evans, you do 
not become an artists’ manager by 
putting up a shingle. A manager’s 
most special test is in the selection of 
the artists he will choose to manage. 
This also includes new young artists 
in their early years. A part of his 
reputation as a manager hangs upon 
the success of each of his artists. This 
means he cannot afford to make many 
wrong guesses, any more than an ar- 
tist can afford many bad concerts. 
The combination of artist and man- 
ager is an interlocking arrangement. 

In surveying the American musical 
scene, there are many examples of 
artist-manager relationship which are 
without parallel, anywhere else in the 
world. It seems, continued Mr. 
Evans, that we have blazed a new 
trail on this continent which other 
countries seek to emulate. We have 
established a new pattern of success- 
ful operations in the concert and oper- 
atic fields. 

It is no idle or baseless statement 
to reiterate that we have a greater 
array of world-leading artists in 
America than ever was gathered in 
any other country at one time. This 
is strong proof of our musical leader- 
ship. Then too, it has long been evi- 
dent that American artists are in the 
front ranks. What other country can 
offer such shining examples as Trau- 
bel, Melton and Sevan? The latter 
two, in addition to their fine opera 
and concert work this year, were 
voted top winners as the best classical 
singers appearing regularly over the 
radio, 

The revival of the Ring Cycle at 
the Metropolitan this year depended 
largely for its ultimate success on the 
glorious singing of Helen Traubel. 
The critics have hailed her in glow- 
ing terms, declaring her art to be 
greater than ever. 

While the time seems short, it was 
actually 20 years ago when Yehudi 
Menuhin began his career, and the 
popular violinist is busy fulfilling an 
extensive American tour which will 
keep him active up until the late 
spring when he will leave to fulfill 
European engagements. Before be- 
ginning his present American tour, the 
violinist played a number of joint en- 
gagements abroad with his sister, 
Hephzibah. 

Rose Bampton is enjoying a very 
busy season at the Metropolitan 
Opera House this year, appearing in 
such favorite works as Don Giovanni, 
Die Walkiire, Parsifal and Der Ros- 
enkavalier. Her concert and sym- 
phonic engagements keep her busily 
on the move, and the popular soprano 
has been re-engaged for the fourth 
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Andre Mertens, of Mertens, Parmelee & 
Brown, Columbia Vice President and 
Director of the South American Division 


Mertens, Parmelee & 
Brown Inc. 


TOW boasting the largest roster 
of artists in the firm’s forty- 
four years of concert management, 
Andre Mertens, Horace J. Parmelee 
and Walter P. Brown of Mertens, 
Parmelee & Brown Inc. (formerly 
Haensel and Jones) offer to North 
American, South American and Euro- 
pean audiences a choice ef 50 singers, 
instrumentalists and group attractions 
for the season 1948-49. 


The two outstanding new contral- 
tos whom Mertens, Parmelee & 
Brown introduced to the American 
music world this season—lItalian- 
born Cloe Elmo and Britisher Kath- 
leen Ferrier—will again be available 
during the 1948-49 season for concert 
and opera dates. Miss Elmo, who 
made a memorable New York debut 
as Azucena in Il Trovatore, will return 
to the Metropolitan next season after 
a summer of opera engagements in 
Central America. Miss Ferrier, who 
came at the invitation of Bruno Walter 
to appear as soloist in his performance 
of Mahler’s Song of the Earth with 
the New York Philarmonic-Sym- 
phony,, will be busy this summer and 
next fall filling festival and recital 
engagements in England. Her first 
Town Hall recital will be in February, 
1949, in addition to appearances here 
during the months of March and 
April. 

This summer, the Italian 
Ferruccio Tagliavini, will fill opera 
engagements in Italy and South 
America in addition to making a film 
and giving concerts in Portugal. In 
the fall he will return to the United 
States for appearances with the Met- 
repolitan Opera, the San Francisco 


tenor, 


Arthur L. Wisner, Vice-President 
of Columbia Artists and of 
Community Concerts 


Horace J. Parmelee of Mertens, Parmelee 
& Brown, Secretary of Columbia Artists 


Opera, concerts and broadcasts on the 
Telephone Hour. 

Invitations from Mexico’s National 
Opera, Chicago’s Grant Park, Wis- 
consin’s Milwaukee Festival and 
Milan’s La Scala promise a_ busy 
summer for the Metropolitan bari- 
tone, Leonard Warren, whose con- 
certs and Metropolitan appearances 
next year will follow engagements 
with the San Francisco Opera. 

The sopranos under this manage- 
ment will have an exacting season: 
Pierrette Alarie, after appearing in 
opera and recital this summer in 
Europe, will return to America to 
give recitals during the months of 
February, March and April; Anne 
Brown returns in the spring of 1948 
to fulfill her commitments in Europe 
and will again appear in the United 
States next season after the first of 
the year; Eileen Farrell will con- 
tinue her series of broadcasts over 
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exhibited nothing more than a ridicu- 
lous temperament. However, the movie 
always ended with his batting out a 
“really vital” bit of boogie to accom- 
pany the final clinch. 

The problem of the Community 
Concert pioneers was how to make 
converts to serious music out of 
Americans with this distorted concep- 
tion. They did it by presenting great 
music for enjoyment; by eliminating, 
one at a time, the patronage and deficit 
system of presenting concerts and the 
religious pedanticism of programs and 
performers. They discovered that 
Americans can love Bach as well as 
Boogie—but they usually prefer not to 
listen to a whole program of it. They 
will listen respectfully and even enjoy 
songs in a language they don’t under- 


Robert Ferguson, Vice-President 
of Columbia Artists and of 
Community Concerts 


stand, as long as they can get their 
teeth into- an occasional familiar 
melody or English text. The result is 
that the so-called “familiar melodies” 
now run the gamut of great composers 
from Bach to Rachmaninoff. 

In the beginning, Community Con- 
cert Associations numbered a few 
dozens and their audiences were most- 
ly a few hundred people in the middle 
of an otherwise empty auditorium. But 
those people found a certain vitality 
in their concerts that was new to them 
and they soon brought in others until, 
today, most Community Concert Asso- 
ciations are organized on a permanent 
sold-out basis, many with long wait- 
ing lists. A great many associations 
have doubled their membership by sub- 
scribing the capacity of the auditorium 
twice and running two separate series 
of concerts or duplicating the concerts 
on two successive nights. 

The problem of finding new towns 
has been solved in most cases by 
musical citizens who write in and ask 
that Community Concert Associations 
be formed in their town. The problem 
of making great concerts interesting 
to more people is being solved by 
more enthusiastic co-operation of the 
artists themselves. 

One of Community Concert Serv- 
ice’s greatest problems was once in 
finding the proper personnel to work 
with so many towns and cities in the 
business of building concerts. The ob- 
vious importance of Community Con- 
certs in the musical life of America 
has brought a solution to this problem. 
Fine musicians and music educators, 
impressed with a chance to further the 
cause of good music through Com- 
munity Concerts, have enlisted their 
services as organization directors. 
Such men and women of obvious talent 
and strong conviction command the 
respect of artists, educators, and 
listeners alike. 

Larry Bernhardt, Community’s East- 
ern Manager, was added to the Com- 
munity Concert staff five years ago. 
A concert pianist and pupil of the late 
Josef Lhevinne, he found there was 
nothing like music to promote music. 
He soon discovered that he could 
double a town’s attendance to concerts 
by playing dozens of piano recitals 
during a campaign week, especially 
among the students in high schools 
where he has found his best audiences. 

Craig Hutchinson, Community’s 
Assistant Western Manager, has long 
used his pianism also to promote 
Community Concerts. James Wolfe is 
an organization director who came to 
Community Concerts after seventeen 
years of continuous performance at 
the Metropolitan Opera as a bass- 
baritone. 

Albert Robinson, Harold Kendrick 
and Ethel Mills are professional or- 
ganists whose recitals aid materially in 
assisting a town in its music campaign. 
George Messick, Jack Howells, Milton 
Holtz, and Harold Welch, Com- 


munity’s Assistant Eastern Manager, 
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Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau 


It was a little more than a year ago 
that the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
founded in 1884 by Henry Wolfsohn 
was revived under Walter Preston’s 
direction, as a division of Columbia 
Artist Management, Inc. The an- 
nounced policy at the time was to 
manage a limited number of outstand- 
ing young artists, specializing in those 
with radio background, and to reverse 
the usual procedure by building radio 
artists into concert attractions. Mr. 
Preston regarded this expansion as a 
logical outgrowth of his work in rep- 
resenting all Columbia artists in radio. 


“Perhaps the most difficult task con- 
fronting a manager these days,” says 
Mr. Preston, “is to obtain for his 
young artists opportunities to show 
their musical wares under favorable 
auspices. Such appearances are neces- 
sary in order to launch young artists 
on their careers and I should like to 
make an appeal to local managers and 
symphony orchestras to give our 
young artists a chance to show what 
they can do. After all, many of them 
are the future greats.” 

Since its revival, the Wolfsohn 
3ureau is proud to report a year of 
substantial progress, with prospects for 
the coming season decidedly rosy. Here 
are details concerning Wolfsohn art- 
ists and their activities: 

One of the features of the current 
season has been the welcome given to 
The Revelers on their return to the 
concert field. This famous male quar- 
tet, organized in 1916 as the Shannon 
Quartet, still boasts an original mem- 
ber, Wilfred Glenn, bass. The other 
members are Glenn Burris, first tenor ; 
Nino Ventura, second tenor; Rand 
Smith, baritone, and Paul Vellucci, 
pianist and arranger. With 85 appear- 
ances in 30 states and Canada, their 
tour has been one of triumph and plans 
are being made for a Coast-to-Coast 
safari next season. 


Hollace Shaw, soprano, recently 


etennreenennentr 


Judson, O’Neill and 
Judd 
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Dell, the Hollywood Bowl and _ the 
Telephone Hour Broadcast. In March 
after another sold-out tour, he will 
go abroad. 

Sold-out tours are the rule for top 
artists this season. Tenor Christopher 
Lynch, is now in his second year of 
success, with his Voice of Firestone 
contracts renewed until May, 1949. In 
addition to broadcasts, this winter he 
will give 40 recitals next year. Rudolf 
Serkin again will give part of his 
time to joint appearances with his 
father-in-law, Adolf Busch, violinist. 
Next summer he will be abroad and 
in autumn he will tour South America 


with Mr. Busch; in late November 
they will tour together here. Mr. 


Serkin will begin his individual con- 
certs, December 1. William Primrose, 
who has popularized the viola to equal 
recognition with the violin, has been 
booked for 60 engagements this year 

Starting with sopranos first, is 
Polyna Stoska, new to the list, who 
in her first Metropolitan season has 
scored in leading Mozart and Wag- 
nerian roles. Also on the list is Ca- 
milla Williams whose earlier New 
York City Opera Company triumphs 
as Butterfly have been matched this 
year by her Mimi. There are also two 
new American mezzo-sopranos: Jane 
Hobson who will sing with the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony under Stokowski 
later this year and Martha Lipton of 
the Metropolitan whose roles range 
from Hansel and Octavian to the aged 
nurse in Boris. 

Among tenors are Mario Lanza and 
David Lloyd. Lanza, who has divided 
his time between the Bel Canto Trio 
tour (with George London and Fran- 
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Harold Stein 


Walter Preston, Director of the 
Wolfsohn Bureau 


completed three weeks as featured solo- 
ist at New York’s famous Roxy Thea- 
tre and will shortly round out her 
second year as star of the Saturday 
Night Serenade on CBS. Miss Shaw 
is being teamed with Mac Morgan, 
baritone star of Cities Service High- 
ways in Melody, NBC, for a series 
of joint concert appearances this com- 
ing season. 

Jean Carlton, soprano, who appeared 
in Gian-Carlo Menotti’s opera, The 
Telephone, on Broadway, had to fore- 
go the production’s road tour due to 
commitments with the Bach Aria 
Group, with which she has been sing- 
ing for the past year. This group re- 
cently gave the first of a series of four 
concerts at Carnegie Recital Hall. 

Ruby Mercer, soprano, has been re- 
engaged to star in New Moon for 
Birmingham’s Starlight Opera this 
summer, following her last season’s 
success in The Merry Widow. As a 
result of her recent successful Town 
Hall recital, she anticipates a busy 
year in concert, radio and light opera. 
Closing 1947 with two appearances on 
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ces Yeend) and individual engage- 
ments will go to Hollywood in spring 
for his first picture with MGM. David 
Lloyd, since his Tanglewood debut 
under Koussevitzy last summer, and 
before his Ann Arbor Festival appear- 
ance in late spring, will have sung in 
opera at St. Paul and San Antonio, 
and have made solo appearances with 
orchestra or in oratorio in Toronto, 
Indianapolis, Pittsburgh, Akron, Dal- 


las, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco, and Ft. 
Wayne. 


Headliners among the younger pi- 
anists are numerous. William Kapell, 
after European triumphs last summer 
and a busy season here, has been 
reengaged for South America next 
summer. Eugene Istomin is now on a 
coast to coast tour. Eugene List, after 
last summer’s successes abroad and his 
current tour, will take a sabbatical 
from now until next autumn. He and 


wife Carroll Glenn, violinist, have 
commissioned concertos for violin, 
piano and orchestra from Manuel 


Rosenthal and Paul Nordoff. Joseph 
Battista. who began his first postwar 
tour with a Berkshire Festival en- 
gagement last summer, has more than 
fifty dates in the U. S. and Canada. 
Menahem Pressler, Palestinian pianist, 
whose Philadelphia Orchestra appear- 
ance this season resulted in a three- 
year contract with the orchestra, will 
play with the New York Philharmonic 
later this year. Hilde Somer and Con- 
stance Keene, two gifted young artists 
have had excellent seasons. A young 
pianist to make his first tour next sea- 
son is the current -Leventritt winner, 
Sigi Weissenberg. 

Jesus Maria Sanroma, pianist, is 
having his usual successful tour and 
the popular duo-piano team of Whitte- 
more and Lowe cannot accept further 
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Charles L. Wagner 


66 WOR 39 years, I have been mak- 

ing annual statements, but never 
before, e,en when I was riding high 
with John McCormack, Galli-Curci, 
Mary Garden, Alda, and others, have 
I been so proud,” Charles L. Wagner 
commented. Next season, the Wagner 
list will contain 13 attractions, which 
Mr. Wagner, and his associates, Ed- 
ward W. Snowdon, feel is a good- 
luck number. 

“But there’s more than good luck 
involved. Snowdon and I have put 
energy and thought in the preparation 
of this list and in the creation of our 
own attractions, and we are confident 
of the booking results,” continued Mr. 
Wagner. “Every attraction is good 
for a full evening of top-quality enter- 
tainment, but more than that, we have 
attractions that are unique with us. 
For example, local-managers can’t get 
truly first-class touring opera at $3.00 
top from any other source: there is 
only one office where dates for the 
great Walter Gieseking and A Night 
In Old Vienna can be obtained. In the 
vocal recitalist category, we are in- 
troducing two artists who set a new 
high standard: Aksel Schiotz, the sen- 
sational Danish tenor; and Lorri Lail, 
Sweden’s lovely mezzo-soprano. 

“All in all, I think we are better 
equipped this year than ever before to 
meet the demands of the large munic- 
ipal courses as well as the smaller 
college entertainment series and there 
is every indication that our volume 
next season will be way ahead of any 
previous year.” 

Mr. Wagner's office will produce 
two separate operas for “the road” 
during the coming season: Romeo and 
Juliet for a ten week tour in the fall, 
and The Barber of Seville for a ten 
week tour in the spring of 1949. Both 
will be entirely new productions from 
the standpoint of scenery and cos- 
tumes. A complete orchestra, com- 
posed of New York’s ablest musicians, 
and a full chorus, carefully selected 
for good voices and good looks, will 
be provided as usual. 

“By our system of alternating casts, 
we insure ourselves and local-manag- 
ers of fine performances each evening, 
and we achieve a perfection of en- 
semble that can’t be matched by any 
other opera company.” Mr. Wagner 
boasts. Another insurance factor in 
Mr. Wagner’s opera production is 
Désiré Defrére, one of the most ex- 
perienced, stage directors in the world, 
who has been artistic director of these 
itinerant companies for eight consecu- 
tive seasons. 

Mr. Wagner is bringing from Eur- 
ope, the young Swiss-American, Wal- 
ter Ducloux, to be musical director 
for Romeo and Juliet. Mr. Ducloux, 
who took part in Mr. Wagner’s Bar- 
ber of Seville and Don Pasquale tours 
before the war, was assistant to Tos- 


canini at the prewar International 
Music Festivals in Lucerne. At the 
National Operas of Prague, Pilsen 


and Brno, his performances of Romeo 
Don Giovanni and Aida won praise. 


Paul Breisach, who will conduct 
The Barber of Seville, is known 
throughout America for his distin- 


guished performances at the Metro- 
politan, San Francisco and Chicago 
Operas. Romeo and Juliet will be 
given in French, its original language, 
but The Barber of Seville will be done 
in an English adaptation. With the 
public demand for good opera still on 
the increase, Mr. Wagner observed 
that many cities are buying both. 

A Night in Old Vienna will be 
available for its fourth coast-to-coast 
tour. Five of the finest young Ameri- 
can singers have been grouped under 
one of the ablest Viennese conductors 
and the programs are drawn from the 
wealth of Viennese music from Haydn 
and Mozart down to 20th century 
Viennese composers. Each year, the 
tours of this troupe have increased, 
and larger cities and more sophisti- 
cated audiences have succumbed to its 
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charms. While the program contains 
some of the finest music, the main 
function is:to entertain, and Mr. Wag- 
ner happily quotes a line from a tele- 
gram he recently received from a lo- 
cal-manager, “. . . A Night in Old 
Vienna has all the musical vitamins 
for the tired business man... .” The 
company, currently on a nine week 
coast-to-coast ‘our, is composed of 
Paul Breisach, musical director ; Kath- 
ryn Poirier, soprano; Martha Larri- 
more, contralto; Jon Crain, tenor; 
Jess Walters, baritone, and John 
Gurney, bass. 

For the first time, the Wagner- 
Snowdon list. contains four pianists. 
“We will find a good market for each 
one, because they are all top-flight 
keyboard artists, and because they are 
different and sufficiently individual to 
have their own followings. With the 
return of Gieseking and Petri, and 
the rapid development of Daniel Eri- 
court and Sari Biro’s careers, we are 
in a better position than ever before, 
to satisify the requirements of sym- 
phony orchestras, and local managers,” 
noted Mr. Wagner. 

Walter Gieseking comes for his 14th 
tour of America, all of which have 
been under Mr. Wagner's direction. 
In December, his return to Paris with 
the Colonne Orchestra under Paul 
Paray, was a triumph and had to be 
repeated. His first recital in Paris, on 
Jan. 17, drew 1,200,000 francs, with 
more than 1,000 people turned away. 
Gieseking is scheduled for a tour of 
South America late this spring, after 
which he will return to Europe for 
further concerts in France, Italy, Bel- 
gium and Switzerland, before coming 
to America in January 1949. Mr. 
Wagner reports, exceptionally heavy 
interest in Gieseking’s forthcoming 
tour, with dates for many of the or- 
chestras and larger series already set. 

Egon Petri will return for a limited 
number of dates in western states. 
Dr. Petri is currently Pianist in Resi- 
dence at Mills College. Sari Biro, 
Hungarian virtuoso, and Daniel Eri- 
court have enjoyed numerous triumphs 
during recent months, and have busy 
seasons ahead. Mr. Ericourt’s coming 
concert activities will take him com- 
pletely around the world in May. He 
will be in Italy during the summer, 
and will concertize in Italy, France, 
Belgium and Czechoslovakia in the 
early fall. 

“Thinking back to the glorious days 
of Culp, Gerhardt, John McCormack, 
Clement, deGorgorza and a few others. 
Snowdon and I scoured the world for 


(Continued on page 120) 
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Levine on Musical 
Criticism 
(Continued from page 116) 


ten to half an hour of it, run to an- 
other hall to hear. someone else, get 
their impressions confused, run to 
catch the deadline and come up with 
a review which is entirely a case of 
hit or miss. Is it fair? Is it necessary? 
What is the solution? 

I can think back to a great “family” 
of music critics; Huneker of the New 
York World, Aldrich of the New 
York Times, Hale of the Boston 
Herald, Gilman of the New York 
Tribune, Parker of the Boston Tran- 
script, Finck of the New York Post, 
Henderson of the New York Sun. 
What is left now? How can anyone 
take a critic seriously when he him- 
self is a composer or a music teacher? 
Can he be fair in analyzing a new 
work, when he is depressed because 
his own works or pupils do not get a 
hearing or a good criticism? How can 
anyone take seriously another kind of 
mentor whose musical criticisms are 
colored by the political opinions of 
his newspaper? How can anyone take 
seriously still another whose opinions 
are colored by the disappointment of 
his own frustration? And so it goes 
all around the land. 


I become furious when I read this 
stock phrase: “John Doe played the 
Beethoven Sonata Number 23 with 
great technical facility, but he did not 
plumb the depths of its deep and pro- 
found message.” Does Mr. X, or Mr. 
Y know how deep these depths are? 
Do they know how to plumb those 
depths? Or take this case. A young 
soprano who has sung for many years 
on the concert stage and in radio 
decides to make her New York debut. 
The next day, Mr. X states in his 
drab erudite manner that she has tal- 
ent but sang off pitch, sharping all the 
time. Mr. Y states that the young 
lady has talent but sang off pitch, 
flatting all the time. Now, between 
sharping and flatting there is at least 
a quarter tone. I was there. I too 
have ears and detected no flatting or 
sharping. Who is right? We may dif- 
fer about her interpretations or her 
readiness for the stage or her person- 
ality, but certainly not about her pitch. 
Either X or Y should examine a spe- 
cialist about this ear condition. Some- 
body is wrong, But who? A career is 
at stake. A lifetime of work is at 
stake. What to do? 

Do I have any suggestions? Yes, of 
course, I have. Otherwise I would not 
write this diatribe. I am no longer 
interested in my own career as a man- 
ager, but I am interested in the lives 
and fortunes and futures of number- 
less young people of both sexes who 
have staked their lives and fortunes 
on musical careers. So here are my 
suggestions : : 

1. No professional musician should 
be employed as a music critic. 

2. Every critic should be required 
to sit through an entire concert and 
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write his criticisms at least one day 
after the concert so that he can digest 
his impressions. 

3. Every critic should be required 
to sit in his own appointed seat at the 
hall so that he does not fraternize 
with or consult another critic. 

4. In the case of new musical com- 
positions critics should be invited to 
the final rehearsals so as to be able to 
absorb and digest such works before 
commenting upon them. 

5. There should be a committee of 
critics, managers and musical authori- 
ties who would undertake to hear 
musical aspirants and decide whether 
they are ready for a metropolitan de- 
but or not. 

6. We should establish a series of 
special musical points where an aspir- 
ing debutant of any category can play 
or sing his or her program several 
times before attempting it before the 
blase critical fraternity of any metro- 
politan city. 

There may be other suggestions. I 
find that whenever I write something 
of a constructive nature to help the 
general musical situation of our coun- 
try I am swamped with letters of 
commendation. Evidently I am _ re- 
sponding to a repressed sentiment. . . 
All right. Let’s get together. Let’s do 
something about a condition which 
cries out for an intelligent, systema- 
tic approach to a situation which at 
this time is woefully haphazard and 
unfair to hundreds of young and as- 
piring students of music, the greatest 
and most eloquent of the arts. 
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national and international arena. These 
younger artists too are particularly 
susceptible to the current trends in 
art and entertainment and eager to 
adapt themselves to such trends. 

It is our effort to guide and advise 
them in this development so that they 
may find a satisfactory rapprochement 
with their auditors. That communion 
between artist and his audience is 
vital. Art is communication, shared 
emotion; and any ineptness in its 
manner of presentation  militates 
against the interplay that should exist 
between artist and audience. 

Any and all forms of art and enter- 
tainment require a satisfactory frame 
and setting. In the concert world this 
means adequate and suitable concert 
halls, and of these there has been a 
lamentable dearth across the length 
and breadth of our great country. 

It is encouraging, however, to find 
a growing appreciation of this need 
with many communities taking steps 
to fill this void. The movement is 
growing, stimulated by many distin- 
guished figures in the music world, 
and it is essential that the picture be 
completed by the supply of more and 
better facilities for the presentation of 
concerts and opera. 

The American appetite for good 
music has grown to such huge propor- 
tions that audiences are limited now- 
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adays only by the size and number of 
available opera houses and concert 
halls. We are lending our efforts in 
every way possible to help bring about 
this permanent addition to the cul- 
tural life of the United States. Good 
music is indestructible and ageless 
and one of the very few noncontro- 
versial issues in a world which is try- 
ing to grope its way back to solid 
footing. 





NCAC Artists List 


Sopranos: Josephine Antoine, Ann 
Ayars, Marion Bell, Martha Briney, 
Ellabelle Davis, Vivian Della Chiesa, 
Jean Dickenson, Doris Doree, Elen 
Dosia, Astrid Varnay, Dusolina Gian- 
nini, Carmen Gracia, Frances Greer, 
Mary Henderson, Daniza Ilitsch, Sel- 
ma Kaye, Marina Koshetz, Lotte 
Lehmann, Brenda Lewis, Inge Manski, 
Renee Mazella, *Sara Menkes, *Pa- 
trice Munsel, *Jarmila Novotna, 
Claudia Pinza, *Florence Quartararo, 
Gertrude Ribla, Erna Schlueter, Car- 
men Torres, *Lucia Turcano, Anna 
Turkel. 

Mezzo-sopranos: Rosalind Nadell, 
Ebe Stignani, Gladys Swarthout, 
*Blanche Thebom, Claramae Turner. 


Contraltos: *Marian Anderson, 
Eula Beal, Francine Falkon, Herta 
Glaz, Winifred Heidt, Evelyn Sachs. 


Tenors: Kurt Baum, Mario Berini, 
John Feeney, Miklos Gafni, Giulio 
Gari, Thomas Hayward, Raoul Jobin, 
Max Lorenz, *Jan Peerce, Torsten 
Ralf, Richard Tucker. 

Baritones and _ basses: . Salvatore 
Baccaloni, Joel Berglund, Georges 
Czaplicki, Dezso Ernster, Mack Har- 
rell, *Jerome Hines, Philip Kinsman, 
Robert Merrill, Ezio Pinza, Martial 
Singher, Mihaly Szekely, John 
Charles Thomas, Thomas L. Thomas, 
Hugh Thompson, Giuseppe Valdengo, 
Lubomir Vischegonov, Robert Weede, 
*Lawrence Winters, Floyd Worth- 
ington. 

Violinists: Arnold Ejidus, Devy 
Erlih, Louis Kaufman, Fritz Kreis- 
ler, Nathan Milstein, John Creighton 
Murray, *Vasa_ Prihoda, Benno 
Rabinof, Aaron Rosand, Miriam Solo- 
vieff, *Isaac Stern, Joseph Szigeti. 
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Civic Concert Service 
(Continued from page 116) 


find them carrying on just the same. 

This statement is not to be inter- 
preted as meaning that sound expan- 
sion will net be sought In fact, the 
last field work of 1947 established a 
new Civic Music Association with an 
auditorium capacity membership and 
a series of six concerts in Houston, 
Texas. Then we have just opened 
1948 with the organization of a strong 
new Association in the metropolis of 
Long Beach, Calif., where 300,000 
residents can be well served becalise 
of unusually large auditorium capac- 
ity. So the Pacific Coast is now host 
to two of the largest organized audi- 
ences in existence, Eugene, Ore., with 
its 6,000 members and Long Beach, 
Calif., not far behind. 

It is not mere size in which we are 
interested, however, although there 
are many Civic Music Associations in 
the East, the Mid-West, and the 
South also with enrollments in excess 
of 3,000 members. Neither is it the 
number of Civic Music Associations 
in operation that is our greatest con- 
cern, even though we have been serv- 
ing the larger centers of population of 
the nation and other representative 
cities numbering in the hundreds for 
many years. 

Instead, our pride comes from the 
permanency of Civic Music Associa- 
tions and therein rests our greatest 
responsibility. Over the period of the 
past 12 years in which I, with Mr. 
Cornetet’s valuable assistance, have 
been completely responsible for Civic 


“Music nationally, only 9 Associations 
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Cellists: Raya Garbousova, Joseph 
Schuster. 

Guitarist: *Andres Segovia. 

Pianists: Jacques Abram, Claudio 
Arrau, Alexander Brailowsky, Harry 
Davis, Ania Dorfmann, Jose Echaniz, 
Leon Fleisher, Sidney Foster, *Gary 
Graffman, Julius Katchen, Anatole 
Kitain, Jacob Lateiner, Nikita Maga- 
loff, *Michelangeli, Poldi Méildner, 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, Hortense Mo- 
nath, Leonard Pennario, Harold Ru- 
bens, *Artur Rubinstein, Edith Schil- 
ler, E. Robert Schmitz, Jan Smeter- 
lin, Rosalyn Tureck, *Sylvia Zaremba. 

Duo-Pianists: Arthur Gold and 
Robert Fizdale, Luboshutz and Neme- 
noff. 

Harpist: Carlos Salzedo. 

Ensembles: *Four Piano Ensemble, 
Griller String Quartet, Salzedo En- 
semble, *Trieste Trio. 

Special Attractions: *Vienna Choir 
Boys, *Harald Kreutzberg, *Original 
Don Cossack Chorus, Iva Kitchell, 
*Ballet Intime, Peter Pears and Ben- 
jamin Britten, *Mariemma and her 
Ensemble, Boris Goldovsky, National 
Male Quartet, Farbman Sinfonietta, 
*Richard Dyer-Bennet, Olga Coelho, 
*Andres Segovia and Carmen Torres, 


Stars of Tomorrow. 
(*By arrangement with S. Hurok.) 
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(Continued from page 119) 
the best young recitalists,’ said Mr. 
Wagner. We have found two young 
Scandinavian artists who should help 
bring the art of song to another 
“golden age.” Next season, we will 
present both: Aksel Schiotz, Den- 
mark’s extraordinary tenor; and Lorri 
Lail (pronounced: Lile, as in Lorelei), 
mezzo-soprano from Sweden. Both are 
thoroughly experienced from  hun- 
dreds of recitals, oratorios, orchestral 
and radio engagements throughout 
Scandinavia. Both have enormous rep- 
ertoires in seven languages. Both are 
famous in Europe for their superb re- 
cordings (His Master’s Voice) and 
both will have record albums released 
in America this spring. Schiotz, who 
is known as The Voice of Denmark 
because of his frequent broadcasts and 
invaluable patriotic efforts during the 
(Continued on page 144) 
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have ceased to operate—less than one 
per year. In that same period of time 
the number of Civic Music Associa- 
tions in operation has been multiplied 
by five. Meantime the number of Civic 
Music Associations that have cele- 
brated tenth, fifteenth, and twentieth 
anniversaries makes a formidable list 
and this year several will have their 
silver anniversaries. 

Civic Concert Service now enters 
its 27th year of creative service to 
America’s millions through the origi- 
nal audience plan, Civic Music. It 
realizes that music consciousness is at 
a new high, that the nation is pros- 
pering, that cities small a decade ago 
have doubled and trebled in popula- 
tion. All this provides new fields for 
service and we have expanded our 
office and field staff accordingly. We 
expect and promise, however, to keep 
first things first. The cornerstone of 
Civic Music is organization and the 
“know how” we _ have acquired 
through years of experience will be 
directed into that channel. 

We are ever mindful of the fact 
that it is the officers and directors of 
Civic Music Associations who keep 
the ship on an even keel throughout 
the year. To them, to each individual 
Civic Music member, and to the art- 
ists who have filled the thousands of 
Civic Music engagements we express 
appreciation. So long as all of us 
work together as we have in the past, 
come what may, there will be good 
music in abundance throughout the 
nation. And so at this time we re- 
dedicate ourselves to these principles 
as we plan the 27th year of Civic 
Music, America’s own way of pro- 
viding the best in music for the most 
people at the least cost. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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AM happy to say that the prospects 

for 1948-1949 seem to me as good 
as for the past years, as I am for- 
tunate enough to have under my man- 
agement some of the world’s greatest 
artists, and I can confidently look for- 
ward to another season which at this 
time, the beginning of 1948, looks 
most auspicious for all well known 
artists. 

Almost without exception all my 
great artists are remaining with me 
and are anticipating another big sea- 
son. These include Myra Hess, Vlad- 
imir Horowitz, the Budapest String 
Quartet, Carl Friedberg, George 
Chavchavadze, Frank Mannheimer, 
Vera Franceschi, Kerstin Thorborg, 
Elisabeth Schumann, Irene Jessner, 
Giovanni Martinelli, Alexander Sved, 
Zinaida Alvers, Marguerite Kozenn, 
Martha Locker, Marcel Grandjany, 
Jascha Bernstein and others. ; 

I have endeavored to bring again 
some really great artists to our coun- 
try. One who is already known here 
is the Canadian-born soprano Mary 
Bothwell, who won laurels in England 
Jast season and who is becoming very 
well known here in her adopted coun- 
try. The famous violinist Symon 


W. Colston Leigh, Inc. 


UR years have passed since we 

made the most important decision 

in our nineteen years as the nation’s 
leading lecture bureau. 

That decision was to “Say It With 
Music.” It was a startling policy shift 
for us, because it is always easy to 
rest on laurels and avoid new adven- 
tures that might jeopardize victories, 
already won. 

But the Leigh Bureau has never 
regretted its introduction to the music 
field. For it has brought many rich 
rewards; new horizons of entertain- 
ment; a wealth of superlative talent; 
and satisfied audiences wherever our 
artists have appeared. 

While a policy of planned experi- 
mentation guided our earlier efforts in 
music, we are now healthily past that 
stage. By carefully examining our 
talent roster, we are in a position tao 
consolidate as a necessary prelude to 
judicious expansion. 

In line with this, we are pleased to 
announce some significant additions to 
our list: Amparo Iturbi, the celebrated 
pianist; Alexander Kipnis in joint 
recital with the lovely young lyric- 
coloratura soprano, Adelaide Bishop; 
the justly acclaimed Guilet String 
Quartet; and, in the field of special 
attractions, the Estelle Liebling Sing- 
ers and Elena Imaz’s International 
Dance Trio. 

Such artists as Ruggiero Ricci, vi- 
olinist, Kenneth Spencer, bass, and 
Carol Brice, contralto, have won new 
commendations from critics and music 
lovers during the past season. The 
Westminster Choir has earned full 
recognition as a major concert attrac- 
tion and the Footlight Favorites con- 
tinues its phenomenal success as one 
of America’s most popular concert 








W. Colston Leigh 


quartets. The Alma Trio, in its first 
New York Town Hall recital in 
February, received enthusiastic critical 
acclaim. 

Next season we are offering several 
artists in joint recital. We will pre- 
sent Ray Lev and Roman Totenberg 
in programs of sonatas; Lucielle 
Browning, contralto, and Edward 
Kane, tenor; Marita Farell, soprano, 
and Frank Wennerholm, baritone; 
Glauco D’Attili, pianist, and his wife 
Maria, soprano who recently com- 
pleted a tour in Menotti’s The Tele- 
phone. Of particular interest to music 
lovers is the news that Frederick 
Jagel, tenor, and Richard Bonelli, bar- 
itone, are planning a series of joint 
recitals for the coming season. 

By this time, the music sponsors 
among our clientele know that our 
service will satisfy those with the 
smallest, as well as the most elaborate 


needs. We believe that all our success 
is predicated on the assumption that 
the sponsor’s problem is our concern. 
We should like to assure everyone 
that this policy continues irrevocably. 
ca look forward eagerly to 1 





Leigh Artists List 


Sopranos: Adelaide Bishop, Mar- 
garet Daum, Marita Farell, Lucy 
Kelston, Hilde Reggiani, Willa Stew- 
art. 

Mezzo-Soprano: Emily Kalter. 

Contraltos: Carol Brice, *Lucielle 
Browning. 

Tenors: *Frederick Jagel, Edward 
Kane, Bruno Landi, Byron Steele. 

Baritones: Richard Bonelli, Lan- 
sing Hatfield, Garfield Swift, Conrad 
Thibault, Frank Wennerholm. 

Basses: Alexander Kipnis, Ken- 
neth Spencer. 

Violinists: Ruggiero Ricci, Roman 
Totenberg. 

Pianists: Glauco D’Attili, Dorothy 
Humel, Amparo Iturbi, Ray Lev. 

Duo-Pianists: Dougherty and Ruz- 
icka. 

Special Attractions: Alma _ Trio, 
Dorita and Valero, Footlight Favor- 
ites, Guilet String Quartet, Elena 
Imaz’ International Dance Trio, Es- 
telle Liebling Singers, Noble and 
King, Theatre of Angna Enters, West- 
minster Choir. 

Artists in Joint Recital: Glauco and 
Maria D’Attili, *Lucielle Browning 
and Edward Kane, Marita Farell and 
Frank Wennerholm, *Frederick Jagel 
and Richard Bonelli, Alexander Kip- 
nis and Adelaide Bishop, Ray Lev and 
Roman Totenberg, Hilde Reggiani and 
Bruno Landi. 


*Metropolitan Opera Association. 
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Goldberg is coming over for his first 
American tour under my management, 
and is considered one of the great 
ones of our time. He has toured all 
over Europe, and conductors and mu- 
sicians who know him predict the 
same great success here that he has 
had in the old world. 





William L. Stein, Inc. 


HE William L. Stein office re- 
ports. the following activities for 
its artists : 

Eunice Alberts, contralto, has ap- 
peared with the Boston Symphony 
under Serge Koussevitzky and is a 
member of the New England Opera 
Theater. In March she will appear 
with the Buffalo Philharmonic, and 
in the spring at the music festival in 
Columbia, S. C. 

Carlos Alexander, stage director 
and bass, was a leading singer and 
director of the Pittsburgh Opera, the 
New Orleans Opera, the Montreal 
Opera Guild, the Fort -Worth Civic 
Opera and the Opera Theater in Chi- 
cago where he staged and acted in 
various productions, one of which was 
the American premiere of The Rape 
of Lucretia. He also has appeared in 
Carnegie Hall as soloist with the Col- 
legiate Chorale. 

Carl Bamberger, conductor, will 
conduct at the Columbia, S. C. Fes- 
tivals for the fifth year. He will con- 
duct the Southern Symphony. Mr. 
Bamberger was guest opera director 
in Chicago this fall. 

Gerald and Wilfred Beal, duo- 
violinists, will appear with the Buffalo 
Philharmonic in February, and will 
make an extended tour of the middle- 
west under the auspices of the Pryor 
Concert Service. 

Audrey Bowman, soprano, has been 
reengaged by Covent Garden for the 
1947-1948 season. 

Leslie Chabay, tenor, who made his 
debut with the San Francisco Opera, 
is in his second season with the Met- 
ropolitan. He has sung with the Cen- 


February, 1948 
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tral City Opera Festival in Colorado 
and at the National Opera in Mexico 
City. He also appeared with the 
orchestra at Carnegie Hall and on two 
successive radio broadcasts under 
Toscanini. 

Lawrence Davidson, baritone, is a 
member of the Metropolitan. He has 
appeared at the Central City Festival 
and the New Orleans Opera company. 

John Herrick, baritone, has been 
active in oratorios in the east and the 
middlewest. 

Lois Hunt, soprano, has sung lead- 
ing roles at Central City. She will 
sing at the San Antonio Opera Fes- 
tival. Miss Hunt is a regular member 
of the American Opera company in 
Philadelphia. 

Carol Jones, mezzo-soprano, has 


(Continued on page 146) 


Albert Morini 


EPRESENTING a_ small but 

select list of artists whose musical 
background enables them to go on year 
after year without being influenced too 
much by the ever changing tastes of 
the public, Albert Morini looks to the 
1948-49 season with considerable op- 
timism. 

This season Mr. Morini introduced 
Yolanda Petris, European dramatic 
soprano, whose first American tour 
had to be limited to ten weeks and 
was sold out almost immediately. Miss 
Petris recently made her debut in New 
York on the Master Series of the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. 

Another newcomer to the United 
States this season is Marimi Del Pozo, 
young coloratura. Although she is only 
20, Miss Del Pozo has sung leading 
roles at the most important opera 
houses of Spain and Portugal and has 
also appeared with such artists as 
Schipa, Gigli and Lauri-Volpi. 

Tito Schipa, world famous tenor, 
will return for the early part of the 
1948-49 season after his present tour 
of England, France, Scandinavia and 
Switzerland. In the late spring, Mr. 
Schipa will appear at La Scala in 
Milan. 

Donald Dickson, who has firmly 
established himself as a great Amer- 
ican baritone, had an _ outstanding 
success at his first New York appear- 
ance at Town Hall last month. Mr. 
Dickson possesses all the requisites for 
a successful recital—a beautiful voice, 
impeccable musicianship and an attrac- 
tive personality. 

The Troubadours now in their fifth 
year under Morini management are 
one of the most delightful and enter- 
taining gtoups on today’s concert 
stage. The Troubadours have a pro- 
gram which is sure to appeal to young 
and old, in places large and small. 
Selections from well known operas, 
specially arranged American folk 
tunes, and highlights from popular 
operettas and recent Broadway hits 
make an enjoyable evening’s enter- 
tainment. 





Leon Elzin, N. Y. 
Albert Morini 


Rhythms of Spain was introduced 
during the current season when this 
spectacular group embarked on its first 
transcontinental tour. Starring Feder- 
ico Rey, former partner of the late 
Argentinita, the group features young, 
attractive, and accomplished dancers 
and musicians, including Carlos Mon- 
toya, great Flamenco guitarist. Au- 
thentic dancing and beautiful costumes 
make Rhythms of Spain one of the 
most colorful attractions before the 
American public. 

Ossy Renardy, distinguished young 
violinist, who was introduced as a 
prodigy of sixteen, just ten years ago, 
has become one of the more important 
of the younger generation of instru- 
mentalists. After serving almost five 
years in the United States Army, Mr. 
Renardy resumed his career during the 
current season. The outstanding success 
of his Carnegie Hall recital last 
October proves that he is among to- 
day’s top violinists. 

Shura Cherkassky is a pianist in 
the grand manner. A _ tremendous 
technique and solid musicianship make 
a Cherkassky recital an outstanding 
event on any concert course. Cher- 


(Continwed on page 146) 
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WALTER GIESEKING | 


‘‘probably the greatest pianist in the world today” 


— Boston American 
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i WILL RETURN TO THE UNITED STATES e 
: IN JANUARY 1949 s 
E FOR HIS FOURTEENTH AMERICAN 3 
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7 TWO SUPERLATIVE TOURING OPERAS £ 
: “A Charles L. Wagner production of opera is a very successful and glamorous way 5 
of opening a concert course” YOUNGSTOWN VINDICATOR fe 
4 x 
GOUNOD'S STIRRING MUSIC-DRAMA | ROSSINI'S GAY OPERA-COMIQUE , 
| X! 
| ROMEO «o JULIET BARBER » SEVILLE § 
WALTER DUCLOUX DESIRE DEFRERE PAUL BREISACH DESIRE DEFRERE : 
Musical Director Artistic Director Musical Director Artistic Director 


1948—TEN-WEEK FALL TOUR TEN-WEEK SPRING TOUR—1949 § 


ALL STAR CASTS 


ENTIRELY NEW PRODUCTIONS 


BY CIRKER AND ROBBINS 


COLORFUL NEW COSTUMES 


BY STIVANELLO-CULCASI 


COMPLETE ORCHESTRAS 
SELECTED CHORUSES 


THE HIGHEST QUALITY OPERA 
PRODUCTIONS POSSIBLE AT A 
$3.00 TOP TICKET PRICE 








¥ "Am more than ever convinced that a Charles L. Wagner opera insures any manager of what | experienced: Capacity on 
x business; the finest production | have ever seen; the most enthusiastic audience | ever had." “ 
Mrs. Frank Vaughan, Little Rock, Arkansas 3 
a ¥ 
" "A beautiful performance! A fine audience! A good door sale! What more could any poor manager hope for?" “A 


Edward H. Marsh, Springfield, Massachusetts 


ww": 
~ 


"Your opera was beautifully presented. All members of the cast contributed excellent voices and exciting performances. 
Opera should be one of the "musts’’ on concert courses." 


fas ore °3 


Mrs. Fred G. Stanley, Kalamazoo, Michigan 









Charles L. Wagner's produc- 
tion of "The Barber of Seville" 
is still a best-seller on RCA 
Victor M-898, DM-898. 







Over ninety dates already 
booked! Wire applications 








and open dates at once! 
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FOURTH COAST-TO-COAST TOUR 


January through March 1949 










ie Now Booking Rapidly 
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THE MOST ENTERTAINING 
NEW IDEA IN CONCERTS 
WINS HEADLINES EVERYWHERE 


‘Night in Old Vienna’ Enjoyed 
Heartily by Capacity Audience 


‘A Night in Old Vienna’ 


Proves ‘Delightful, Unique’ 


Young American Singers Please 
In Favorite Songs Of Old Vienna 


Days Gone By Are Recalled In 
Music At Mt. Lebanon Concert 


Capacity Audience Enjoys Variety 
Program Of Viennese Light Opera 


“TOPS” 


IN ENTERTAINMENT 
FOR AMERICA’S 
TOP 
CONCERT COURSES 
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DENMARK'S 
4) SENSATIONAL 
TENOR 








¥ "If the following words sound extravagant, it 
) should be understood that they are written 
under the spell of a remarkable tenor voice 
singing ‘Comfort Ye My People’ from 
‘Messiah’ with a super-McCormack purity of 
, line and enunciation. The label names him 
Aksel Schiotz, and he a Dane, singing in this 
instance on a HMV record made in Denmark. 


"Schiotz seems to be that rara avis among 
singers, male or female, possessing an intelli- ; 
gence to complement the beauty of his voice, 5 
and musicianship of similar scope. | have NEW YORK DEBUT ; 
rarely heard anything so expressive as his 
'Ungeduld' in ‘Die Schéne Miillerin' (he 
sings all four verses) in which, for once, this y 2 H ll ") 
impulsive, fast moving creation seems really own a q 
bs singable; . . . he performs ‘Mit Wiird un ‘ 
“ Hoheit' from Haydn's ‘Creation’ in a fashion 


which beggars description. His English and OCTOBER 2 O, 1948 . 


. a > 
o 2 “"* 


German could serve as a model for singers “i 
native to those countries." Under the auspices of ve 
i Irving Kolodin, New York Sun, April 4, 1947 Town Hall Music Committee 5 

4 “THE VOICE OF DENMARK” : 
Z RAPIDLY BECOMING “THE VOICE OF THE WORLD” 3 







RCA Victor Records 
Scheduled for Release 
In USA, Spring 1948 





Over One Hundred 
His Master's Voice 
Records Available 
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"There are certainly few pianists before the public who have such a 
complete understanding of the musical styles of the great Impressionists 
and the abundant technique for their realization. When this reviewer 
entered the hall, Mr. Ericourt was evoking some of the most pleasantly 
percussive sounds within memory from the piano, in Debussy's 
"Images." He is capable of weaving a diaphanous tonal web of limit- 
less iridescences. 

"Nor were Mr. Ericourt’s consummate musical and technical abilities 
confined to the exquisite. In the closing "Gaspard de la nuit," by 
Ravel, "Ondine" had liquid depths combined with the scintillance 
of diamond like virtuosity, there was the hypnotic suggestion of 
the macabre in "Le Gibet" and the lightning of supreme 
virtuosity in the final Scarbo." 


New York Herald Tribune, February 2, 1948 


Baldwin Piano 
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pronounced: L-I-L-E, as in Lorelei 


Sweden's DistincuisneD Younc Mezzo Soprano f 


"She is one of the artists whose name must come up in any discussion of truly 


great musical experiences; her singing bears the imprint of the sublime." ¥ 
Dagens Nyheter, STOCKHOLM ¢ 


"It was a rare experience. More than being an excellent singer, Lorri Lail is a . 
noble and sincere artist, one of the few who can give the composer his full 2 
opportunity to reveal what he intended. She has a rare capacity for under- 
standing each single air and song, a modesty of the mind before the work that 


many other artists would do well to copy." D, 
Fritheten, OSLO 


: "Lorri Lail is in possession of more than a lovely voice, a voice with personality * 
P and a warm, beautiful timbre. She also has the musical intelligence and artistic 7 
intuition, the feeling for the style of each composition, which is an asset found ‘ 


only in the greatest artists." 
Svenska Dagbladet, STOCKHOLM 7 


7 FIRST AMERICAN TOUR SON 


phone Shop, 18 East 48th 2 





& HIS MASTER'S VOICE Street, N. Y. C. 17, will issue a 
*% a superb new album of “3 
y RECORDS hitherto unpublished songs 7 

PE by Gluck, Wagner and 

é Franz, sung by Lorri Lail. % 
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Ray Halmans 
Concert Management 
Ray Halmans 


HE coming season marks the tenth 

anniversary of the opening of the 
Halmans office. Although this is the 
traditional moment for stocktaking 
and reminiscing, Bella and Ray Hal- 
mans, both veterans of much more 
than a decade in the concert manage- 
ment field, find themselves too busy 
for more than a brief glance back- 
ward. The present season has been the 
most crowded to date, both in the 
management of New York recitals, of 
which the office handles more than 
any other independent management, 
and in the extent of the tours for the 
various artists who call Room 1209 
home. 

Two singers of stature were added 
to the list this past year, Ingrid Rob- 
ertson, soprano, and Nell Tangeman, 
mezzo-soprano. Miss Robertson, fol- 
lowing a surprise debut last season, 
has gone on to successes as symphony 
soloist, in oratorio and in recital. Nell 
Tangeman, sought after for works of 
the moderns (first performances of 
Copland, Hindemith, et al.), by con- 
trast will be soloist at the Ann Arbor 
Festival this May in Mozart’s Great 
Mass. 

Joseph Laderoute, tenor, after his 
success in the Philharmonic’s perform- 
ances of the Honegger Jeanne d’Arc, 
was immediately engaged to do the 
same work with the Chicago Sym- 
phony in April. Laderoute will -be 
heard with the New York City Opera 

pany in their spring season. 

Other singers on the roster. are 
Lura Stover, soprano who is steadily 
cogaged particularly in oratorio, Rob- 
ert Grooters and Joseph Posner, bari- 
tones. Grooters scored in the role of 
Virgil Thomson in the Stein-Thomson 
opera The Mother of Us All. Mr. 
Posner, among his appearances, will 
be soloist with the Buffalo Philhar- 
monic in the St. Matthew Passion. 

The celebrated London String Quar- 
tet, having confined their appearances 
to the West Coast for several years, 
have recently come under the Hal- 
mans banner and will tour throughout 
the country next season. The last 
weekend of October will find them 





Bella Halmans 


presenting a Beethoven Festival of 
four concerts at Town Hall. The 
uartet’s personnel is unchanged—John 
Sandnanens and Laurent Halleux, vio- 
lins; Cecil Bonvalot, 
Warwick Evans, cello. 

Solo instrumentalists are Oscar 
Shumsky and Dorothy Minty, violin- 
ists; Emanuel Vardi, violist, and Da- 
vid Soyer, cellist, all of whom were 
heard in New York as well as in fre- 
quent appearances on the road. Doro- 
thy Minty’s Town Hall recital was 
climaxed by a performance of the 
Chausson Concerto for piano, violin 
and string quartet. 

Ruth Freeman and Lois Wann, 
flute and oboe duo, presented their 
unique program at several leading uni- 
versities and schools, as did Betty 
Sanders her charming folksongs of all 
nations. Pauline Koner, an outstand- 
ing dancer of our day, recently de- 
lighted the audience at the New York 
Center when she appeared as guest 
artist with José Limon in the satirical 
Story of Mankind. 

Two of our pianists, Jeanne Behr- 
end and Muriel Kerr, in addition to 
their American bookings, successfully 
toured Europe this winter. Muriel 
Kerr was heard in England, Holland 
and Sweden, including a _ broadcast 
from Hilversum, and Jeanne Behrend, 
a champion of music of the Americas, 
found Dutch audiences particularly 
receptive to our idiom. Both artists 
were asked to return, and are planning 
more extended tours of England and 
the Continent next season. 

The growing popularity of young 
Leonard Eisner took him as far west 
as Chicago and Detroit and as far 
north as Hamilton, Ontario. Grace 
Castagnetta will display her solid 
pianism and her flair for on-the-spot 
improvisation south of the border this 
summer, with a tour of Mexico 
planned, culminating in appearances 
in Mexico City. 

John Kirkpatrick, whose specialty of 
All-American programs keeps him in 
constant demand, has just been re- 
engaged for the third time for the 
American Music Festival in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Another specialist, 
James Friskin, has presented his Bach 
recitals to rapt audiences all the way 
to the coast this winter, the longest 
tour in his forty-odd years before the 
public. 


viola, and 





National Music 
League, Inc. 


B Beem National Music League, a 
non-profit, cooperative manage- 
ment, has become a reality far sur- 
passing the wildest hopes of its re- 
organization ten years ago. Born out 
of typical American faith in an ideal, 
it serves music, musicians and music 
lovers in the concert field. It has 
reached audiences previously consid- 
ered too impractical financially to 
have been offered “live” concerts be- 
fore and given outstanding new ma- 
terial its ce to be recognized and 
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promoted to the “big time.” 

With Mrs. Anna C. Molyneaux as 
managing director, a board of direc- 
tors outlines the policies of the Na- 
tional Music League, which are car- 
ried out at no financial cost to the 
artists for any of the promotion or 
publicity. A panel of nationally fam- 
ous musicians acts as jurors to select 
the artists for the League’s list, 
choosing qualified, deserving artists, 
the great of tomorrow, through a 
series of impersonal and impartial 
auditions. Many of the artists se- 
lected in this manner in the past have 
become prominent today, and attribute 
their success to the efforts of the 

(Continued on page 146) 


American-Canadian 
Concerts and Artists 


OW in its fourth year, ACCA, 

founded by Nicholas Koudriavt- 
zeff and Michel Kachouk, has aug- 
mented its artist list since last year. 

Heading the list of artists is the 
sensational Polish pianist, Witold 
Malcuzynski, who is at the peak of 
his artistic career and is considered 
a top-flight box office attraction. Dur- 
ing a three months’ tour of the United 
States and Canada this season, he 
gave more than 30 recitals and ful- 
filled numerous orchestra appearances. 

Colette Gaveau, pianist, in private 
life Mrs. Malcuzynski, began her con- 
cert activity this season as soloist with 
the Quebec Symphony and also gave a 
limited number of recitals. 

Ella Goldstein, the 20-year-old 
pianist, since her brilliant debut in 
Town Hall, in March, 1947, has given 
recitals in Carnegie Hall and Hunter 
College, and has twice appeared as 
soloist with the New York City Sym- 
phony. In addition, the young artist 
played with the Boston Symphony in 
Tanglewood, and with the Chicago 
Symphony, and has given many re- 


citals in the United States and 
Canada. 
ACCA recently added another 


pianist, the young American, Shura 
Dvorine, who was hailed at his second 
New York recital in November. Ar- 
rangements are now being made for 
Mr. Dvorine’s tour for the forthcom- 
ing season. 





Michel Kachouk 


ACCA offers two violinists for the 
season 1948-49, Jeanne Gautier, dis- 
tinguished French violinist who ap- 
peared with the Toronto Symphony 
in December, and Lorin Maazel, 17- 
year-old Pittsburgh violinist who be- 
gan his career at the age of 8 as a 
conductor. He has won acclaim as a 
violinist and he is now expanding his 
concert activities. 

Singers include the brilliant Amer- 
ican soprano, Biruta Ramoska, who 
was finalist in the last Metropolitan 
Opera Auditions of the Air and who 
this season has appeared throughout 
Canada and the United States and as 
soloist with the Detroit Symphony. 

Claire Gagnier, the Canadian Night- 
ingale, will again resume her concert 
activity next season. 

Another artist is the Argentinian 
lyric tenor, Enrique Ruiz, who made 
his New York debut in Town Hall in 
October after completing a successful 
tour of South America. 

Two attractions will be brought 
from Europe next season. The Italian 
Opera Quartet, featuring artists from 
La Scala and the Royal Opera in 
Rome, will present excerpts from 
operas in costumes and will consist of 
Lina Aimaro, coloratura soprano; 
Toti Manna, lyric soprano; Ettore 
Ponno, tenor, and Mino Cavallo, 
baritone. Maestro Francesco Pinzac- 
cone of the Royal Opera in Rome will 
be the accompanist. 

Jose Torres, who is considered a 
leading Spanish dancer, will begin his 
first tour of the United States and 


(Continued on page 146) 





Nicholas Koudriavtzeft 





Berenece Kazounoff 


For the 1948-49 season, Berenece 
Kazounoff will manage the following 
artists. 

Ernesto Lecuona, famous Latin 
American pianist and composer will 
begin his first American tour in Oc- 
tober under Miss Kazounoff’s manage- 
ment. Mr. Lecuona who will be as- 
sisted by a company of 24 artists, 
including singers, dancers and an or- 
chestra, has toured in fifty countries 
and is the composer of such well 
known works as Malaguena, An- 
dalucia, Siboney and hundreds of 
others which have been widely . re- 
corded. 

Alice Howland, young mezzo so- 
prano, won praise for performafices in 
the American premiere of Britten’s 
Rape of Lucrece and Virgil Thomp- 
son’s Mother of Us All. In addition to 
many appearances with the City Cen- 
ter and Philadelphia Opera Company, 
Miss Howland has had pronounced 
success in her many concert and ora- 
torio performances. 

Bronislaw Gimpel, brilliant Polish- 
American violinist has just returned 
from a successful European tour in 
order to fulfill his many American 
engagements, prior to another Eu- 
ropean tour next season. 

Leonard Shure proved himself to be 
an artist of high calibre in his Car- 
negie Hall recital last November and 
has now embarked upon a busy season 
which includes appearances with many 


orchestras, including the Cleveiand. 

Ida Krehm, pianist who will appear 
as soloist with the Toronto Symphony 
for the third consecutive season, has a 
busy schedule including appearances in 
many major cities. 

Other artists include Henri Temi- 
anka, violinist, Jacob Gimpel, pianist, 
Joseph Knitzer, violinist, Eudice 
Shapiro, violinist, Douglas Johnson, 
pianist, and George Ricci, cellist. 

Miss Kazounoff, one of the younger 
managers, is devoted to the promotion 
of the young artist and is gratified 
by the progress achieved in the last 
few years. 





James Abresch 
Berenece Kazounoff 
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Willard Matthews— 


Gordon Russell 


Cys: Management Willard 
Matthews, in association with Gor- 
don Russell, presents for the season of 
1°48-49, the following partial list of 
artists, who will be available for en- 
gagements : 

Enrico Leide, conductor, who recent- 
ly returned from a successful European 
tour of grand opera in Florence, 
Genoa, Turin and Bologna. Maestro 
Leide’s most recent success was in 
Newark’s Mosque Theatre where he 
conducted La Traviata with a cast 
headed by Tagliavini and Dorothy 
Kirsten before an audience of almost 


Alton Jones, pianist who needs no 
introduction to American audiences or 
to New York’s Town Hall subscribers, 
will resume activities during the com- 
ing season along the eastern seaboard 
and throughout the south and south- 
west, under the direction of the Alka- 
hest Celebrity Bureau and the Dixie 
Bureau of Atlanta and Dallas re- 
spectively. 

Marion Long, 19-year-old coloratura 
soprano, who possesses not only a 
beautiful voice but genuine acting abil- 
ity will appear in the new production of 
Sally on Broadway and on the road. 

Peter Melnikoff, pianist, who recent- 
ly appeared in Carnegie Hall, will 
appear in various colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the New England 
States and throughout the middlewest, 
both as soloist and with the Melnikoff 
Piano Quartet of New York. 

Priscilla Barton, soprano, again pre- 
sents her unusual and interesting pro- 
gram, An Evening in the Old South 





Carl J. Oppenheimer 
Gordon Russell 





Von Behr 
Willard Matthews 


in song and costume. Last season, 
Miss Barton fulfilled more than 30 en- 
gagements south of the Mason and 
Dixon line and will again fulfill en- 
gagements during April, May, June 
and July, 1948, 

_ Nina Dunkel, young American harp- 
ist, has been engaged for recital in 
various colleges throughout the Vir- 
ginias, the Carolinas and in the middle 
west. 

Mary Tiffany, celebrated dancer of 
the concert stage and motion pictures, 
will tour through the middle west dur- 
ing the months of June, July and 
August, as well as next season through 
the southwest. 

The Ionian Singers, who are at 
present on an eight week concert tour, 
returning to New York the second 
week of March, have been booked for 
more than 50 concerts through the 
Alkahest Celebrity Bureau, of Atlanta, 
the Dixie Bureau of Dallas, the Gause 
Office in California and the University 
of Minnesota. 

The Blakeslees, Carolyn and Earle, 
have been engaged to appear in the 
new Broadway production of Sally 
and also for the summer season of 
operetta at Dallas, Texas, after which 
they will concertize in colleges and 
universities. 

Barbara Denenholz, pianist, has just 
been engaged for an eight-week con- 
cert tour through the Collins Office in 
Rochester, N. Y., as member of the 
newly organized New York Art Quar- 
tet, consisting of piano, violin, cello 
and soprano. 

Ann White, colored contralto, has 
been engaged for a three-week concert 
tour during the month of July through 
the states of Virginia, West Virginia, 


(Continued on page 140) 





Bernard LaBerge 


JUPGING from present bookings, 
Bernard LaBerge is enthusiastic 
regarding the future and anticipates 
an excellent 1948-49 season. Mr. La- 
Berge will present the following art- 
ists: violinists, Mischa Elman, and 
Samuel Dushkin; cellists, Marcel Hu- 
bert and Maurice ‘Marechal; pianists, 
Paul Loyonnet, Maxim Schapiro and 





Bernard R. LaBerge 
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Alexander Uninsky; harsichordist, 
Yella Pessl; sopranos, Stella Roman 
of the Metropolitan Opera, and Eva 
Viarda; contralto, Portia White; 
baritone, Yves Tinayre; bass, Eman- 
uel List of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association; flutist, Rene LeRoy; 
harpist, Artiss de Volt; the English 
Duo; the Jubilee Singers; and the 
Byzantine Ensemble. 

In the chamber music field, Mr. La- 
Berge will present the Hungarian 
Quartet, from Paris and Amsterdam, 
for their first American tour; the 
Pasquier Trio; the Kroll Quartet; the 
Paganini Quartet; and Yella Pessl, 
Rene LeRoy and Horace Britt in joint 
recitals of music for harpsichord, flute 
and cello. 

In addition to the list of well-known 
American organ virtuosi who will tour 
during the season, Mr. LaBerge will 
again present to the American public 
the famous French organist, Marcel 
Dupré, who will return for a trans- 
continental tour next season. 

Mr. LaBerge’s list of American vir- 
tuosi organists includes Walter Baker, 
Claire Coci, Charles Courboin, David 
Craighead, Catharine Crozier, Virgil 
Fox, Hugh Giles, Alexander McCurdy, 
Bernard Piche, Arthur Poister, Hugh 
Porter, Richard Ross, Alexander 
Schreiner, Clarence Watters, and Carl 
Weinrich. 


Jack Adams & Co. 


TS beginning of 1948 finds Jack 
Adams celebrating the second an- 
niversary of his return to the concert 
field with some of the great nates in 
music on his roster, and it is his par- 
ticular joy that his personalized man- 
agement has attracted so many of the 
artists of today. 

Jack Adams and Company can 
boast that during the. 1947-48 season 
Guiomar Novaes, Jacques Thibaud 
and the Roth Quartet have sold-out 
tours. Marjorie Lawrence and Efrem 
Zimbalist have many important en- 
gagements, Eugene Conley is making 
62 appearances and Ramon Vinay di- 
vides his time between the Metropoli- 
tan, LaScala in Milan and numerous 
concert and radio appearances. 

Listed again for the coming season 
are the pianists, Guiomar Novaes, 
Samson Francois, Hilda Banks and 
Robert Brereton; the violinists, 
Jacques Thibaud and Efrem Zimbal- 
ist; the sopranos, Marjorie Lawrence, 
Zinka Milanov and Graciela Rivera; 
the tenors, Eugene Conley and Ramon 
Vinay ; the conductors, Artur Rodzin- 
ski and Ann Kullmer; the Roth Quar- 
tet and the American Male Chorus. 

Heading the list of new attractions 
for the next season is the Orchestre 
National of Paris. In the belief that it 
would strengthen the cultural bonds 
between the United States and France, 
while Jack Adams was in Paris the 
French government asked him to ar- 
range this tour. The entire schedule 
of 40 concerts to be given in this 
country during the fall of 1948 will be 
under Charles Miinch. 

Artists announced for the first time 
under Adams management include 
Pierre Fournier, world-renowned 
French cellist, who will make his first 
American tour in October, November 
and December, 1948. This year he is 
playing 83 concerts in Europe, includ- 
ing engagements at the Leeds and Bir- 
mingham Festivals; Bach Festivals in 
Switzerland and England; a Beetho- 
ven Cycle of five concerts in London; 
Santa Cecilia, Rome; and the Hallé 
Orchestra in Manchester; Janine Red- 
ing and Henry Piette, celebrated 
young Belgian duo-pianists, will come 
to this country for the first time next 
year and play three new works for 
two pianos and orchestra, by Milhaud, 
Bartok and Malipiero, which they 
have presented for the first time in 
European countries and will offer to 
American audiences. At present, Mali- 
piero is writing another concerto for 
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Jack Adams 


two pianos and orchestra expressly 
for them; Andor Foldes, pianist whose 
interpretations of Bartok and other 
modern composers have won acclaim, 
will play four new works next season 
by Bartok, Robertson, and Robert 
Russell Bennett’s new Piano Concerto 
(written for Mr. Foldes). The Rob- 
ertson Rhapsody is also dedicated to 
him, as also have been works of Roy 
Harris and Roger Sessions. Norman 
Cordon, distinguished bass, formerly 
of the Metropolitan, is at home in 
opera, recital and in broadcast pro- 
grams; Ann Bomar, Lieder singer, 
has just returned from a triumphant 
tour of France, Holland and the Scan- 
dinavian countries; Christina Carroll, 
formerly of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association, has sung with leading 
opera companies in this country, Mex- 
ico, Canada and Italy, and every- 
where wins audiences with the beauty 
of her lyric coloratura voice. 

Zinka Milanov, leading soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Association, 
is spending the current season singing 
in important European music centers 
and will return next fall to appear 
with the Metropolitan Opera and in 
concert. 

There was universal rejoicing when 
Marjorie Lawrence stood for a per- 
formance with the Chicago Symphony 
on Dec. 11, singing the leading role 
of Elektra. It was the first time she 
had sung a concert standing since be- 
ing stricken with polio in 1941, and 
attracted the attention of the world 
to her courage and artistry. 


(Continued on page 140) 
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Andrew Schulhof 


N order that individual attention 

may be given to all phases of ac- 
tivity, Andrew Schulhof is continuing 
his policy of managing a small group 
of artists. 

Ernest Ansermet’s trip to the United 
States this year, including four broad- 
casts with the NBC Symphony, a con- 
cert in Dallas and seven appearances 
in Chicago, firmly established him on 
these shores. He will continue his ac- 
tivity in the United States in the early 
winter of the coming season and dur- 
ing the summer and the coming winter, 
he will also be heard in Europe as 
guest with a limited number of im- 
portant organizations and at various 
festivals. 

Ellen Ballon will continue to per- 
form the new piano concerto by Heitor 
Villa-Lobos, which she introduced this 
season with enormous success, giving 
its Canadian premiere in Montreal re- 
cently. Her schedule includes a trip 
to Europe, a possible tour in Palestine 
and a coast-to-coast tour of the United 
States, in recitals and appearances 
with orchestras. 

Sir Thomas Beecham may visit here 
in the coming season, if his European 
plans permit. In addition to conducting 
a few important festival concerts on 
the continent, he will visit South 
Africa this year. 


Betty Beecham Beecham) 


(Lady 


joins Sir Thomas as his assistant and 
makes occasional guest appearances 
and recordings under his baton. 

There has not yet been a definite 
decision about the tour projected for 
the United States by the Royal Phil- 
harmonic under Sir Thomas Beecham’s 
direction. In the meantime, the or- 
chestra has been extremely active with 
concerts and tours in England. 

Stanley Chapple, conductor and 
lecturer, has just been appointed di- 
rector of the School of Music at the 


(Continued on page 146) 
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Vera Bull Hull 


OR Season 1948-1949 Concert 

Management Vera Bull Hull an- 
nounces the booking of Tann Wil- 
liams, Welsh contralto, who came 
from England last summer to sing in 
Akron, Ohio as soloist at the National 
Gymanfu Ganu, where she delighted 
several thousand people. Recently she 
sang The Messiah with the New York 
Oratorio Society and also with the 
Salt Lake Oratorio Society in Salt 
Lake City, and she has been engaged 
for the Bach Festival at Bethlehem 
May 14-15th. 

Mrs. Hull also announces Ernest 
Lawrence, tenor, for concert, oratorio 
and operatic appearances. Mr. Law- 
rence has sung with the San Carlo 
Opera Company in Chicago this Fall ; 
in Faust at the Trenton Opera, and 
will have concert and choral engage- 
ments this season in the South and 
middle West. 

The Eva Jessye Choir of 18 mixed 
voices, pianist and accordionist, will 
be available on tour in the Fall and 
Spring months, and the Mendelssohn 
Club of Philadelphia, Dr. Harold W. 
Gilbert, conductor, is available for 
bookings in the nearby states. 

Barbara Darlys, dramatic soprano, 
scored a great success in Cleveland in 
October, singing the role of Halka 
with the Polonia Opera Company at 
the Cleveland Music Hall, and was 
engaged for The Messiah with the 
Akron Civic Chorus and with the 
Cleveland Messiah Chorus, in which 
Tann Williams was the contralto 
soloist. 

Florence Vickland, soprano, has 
been reengaged for the Lindsborg 
Festival during Easter Week, having 
sung there last season. Eleanor 
Brownwell, soprano, and Richard 
Browning, tenor, were highly praised 
for their duet concert given at Times 
Hall this season, both for the ex- 
cellent program and their perform- 
ance. They will be available for duet 
programs as well as single appear- 
ances. 

Helen Alexander, lyric soprano, has 
appeared in recital in Dayton, Chi- 
cago, New York and concerts in the 
East. Dorothy D’Orn, soprano, after 
several years in Australia, returned 
and gave a Town Hall recital, after 
singing extensively in California. 

Gertrude Berggren, well known 





James Abresch 
Vera Bull Hull 


contralto, will be available for concert 
and oratorio engagements, as_ will 
Gordon Gaines, baritone, who has been 
reengaged this season for several con- 
certs. 

Pianists offered by Mrs. Hull in- 
clude Beryl Rubinstein, Director of 
the Cleveland Institute of Music, who 
recently appeared with the Cleveland 
Symphony and in recitals over the 
country. Arthur Loesser, also con- 
nected with the Cleveland Institute, 
has played with orchestra and given 
several recitals of seldom played 
works. John Powell has been active 
in the South and played his Rhapsodie 
Negre at the Virginia Festival with 
the National Symphony Orchestra at 
the Virginia Festival. Balbina Brai- 
nina, who has not been heard here for 
several years, will give a Town Hall 
recital on Sunday afternoon, March 
7th. Stanley Need was recently heard 
also at Town Hall. Frances Hall, in 
addition to playing, has had several of 
her compositions played. 

Frederick Polnauer, violinist, gave 
his Town Hall debut recital on Feb- 
ruary 14th, and will be available for 
recitals next season. 

The Matinee Opera, organized to 
give operatic scenes in costume with 
dramatic action, has had a successful 
season, presenting Hansel and Gretel. 
Their appearances in Maine last sum- 
mer were enthusiastically received. 
Herman Miller, bass-baritone, one of 
the leading singers of this group, has 
i been heard in a Town Hall re- 
cital. 





Fadiman Associates, 
Ltd. 


The story of Fadiman Associates 
managerial activities is told in these 
three words: “First Piano Quartet,” 
and instead of spreading its activities 
over a roster ef many performers, 
Fadiman Associates and its president 
and manager, Edwin Fadiman, have 
elected to concentrate on, the First 
Piano Quartet. 

Originally organized by Mr. Fadi- 
man seven years ago, the Quartet con- 
tinues with the same _ personnel— 
Adam Garner, Vladimir Padwa, Ed- 
ward Edson, and Frank Mittler. 
Their fame, sparked by their weekly 
radio concerts over the NBC coast- 
to-coast network, has now spread via 
their concert work and RCA-Victor 
yey 

Over 50 concerts are already booked 
for 1948-49 on a Southern tour, a mid- 
Western one, a New England one, 
and a transcontinental one, and next 
season the figure will be almost 60, 
the absolute limit, due to their broad- 
casting commitments. 

Its RCA-Victor records are best- 
sellers, and the demand for classical 
music has caused NBC to assign two 
half-hour periods to their programs— 
Thursday P.M 11:30 to 12:00, and 
Saturday P.M., 4:30 to 5:00. 

. In the current season, it is interest- 
ing to note that the First Piano Quar- 
tet has completed a tour, playing to 
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130,000 people in 29 cities. In many 
places two consecutive nights were 
booked to take care of the demand. 
During February, March and April 
of 1948, they will travel to the Pacific 
Coast, giving 30 concerts and their 
coast-to-coast broadcasts en route. 


A. Strok 


OR the season of 1948-49, A. 
Strok, concert manager, will pre- 
sent the following list of artists: 

Richard Korn, American conductor, 
who has appeared with the Ballet 
Russe in Paris and the Prague Sym- 
pow and who will appear with the 

ondon Symphony at Covent Garden 
this spring; 

Moura Lympany, English pianist, 
who has toured Europe with great 
success ; 

Solomon, English pianist ; 

Alexandre Tcherepnin, composer- 
pianist and Lee Hsien Ming, Chinese 
pianist. 


David W. Rubin 


HE 1948-49 season will mark the 

third year of operation by the 
David W. Rubin Concert Manage- 
ment. Marion R. Morris, previously 
associated with musical activity in the 
Rocky Mountain region is now with 
this office. Prospects for the coming 
season are definitely good, and four 
most outstanding musical attractions 








have been added to our list: the All 
Veterans Orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Sascha London, Bernard 
Greenhouse, brilliant young American 
cellist, Sylvia Marlowe, harpsichord- 
ist, Stanley Lock, pianist. 

Continuing under our management 
are Grant Johannesen, young Amer- 
ican pianist, recently returned from 
France, Roland Gundry, young 
French-American violinist, Maria 
Noelte, soprano, Marie Powers, sing- 
ing star of The Medium, The Kraeu- 
ter Trio, long famous for outstanding 
interpretations of chamber music lit- 
erature, Boris Koutzen, distinguished 
violinist and composer, James Sykes, 
pianist, and Joaquin Nin-Culmell, 
Cuban composer-pianist. We are con- 
tinuing with our policy of keeping a 
limited artist list so that individual 
attention can be devoted to the build- 
ing of their careers and we anticipate 
a very busy 1948-49 season. 





J. H. Meyer 


PERA Management J. H. Meyer 

(Meyer Management Corpora- 
tion) reports that sharply risen pro- 
duction costs make it difficult for im- 
presarios to lay definite plans for the 
1948-49 season at this time. It is 
hoped, however, that the next season 
will at least equal the present one in 
number of performances. 

The Meyer list of opera artists is 
headed by Ella Flesch, dramatic so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association, who has also appeared 
in opera in Rochester, N. Y., and in 
two Aida performances at Bob Jones 
University. Last summer she sang in 
Scandinavia and this summer will re- 
turn to Europe fpr another tour. 

Lucia Evangelista, lyric soprano, 
hailed for her Mimi, in Hartford, has 
also sung with the Philadelphia-La 
Scala Opera Company, the Cincinnati 
Summer Opera and will return to the 
Zoo Opera, this summer. 

Other sopranos on the J. H. Meyer 
list are: Anita Ragusa, riow in Italy; 
Ann Rosser, coloratura soprano; and 
Bernice Glando, Wagnerian dramatic 
soprano. 

Lydia Edwards, mezzo-sdprano, has 
twice been engaged by the Opera 
Guild of Miami, for Maddalena and 
Suzuki and has appeared with the 
Connecticut Opera Association, the 
New York City Center and the Cin- 
cinnati Summer Opera. 

Lillian Marchetto, mezzo-soprano, 
in addition to her duties with the 
Philadelphia-LaScala Opera, of which 
she has been a member for several 
seasons, has sung with the National 
Grand Opera Company, the San An- 
tonio Opera Association, and numer- 
ous other organizations. 

The J. H. Meyer list of tenors con- 
tains four names: 

Gabor Carelli, lyric tenor, divides 
his time between the United States 
and Europe. Early in April, he will 
return to Budapest for a second series 
of performances. He has sung with the 
Fort Worth Civic Opera Association 





Lotte Jacobi 
J. H. Meyer 


and the Dallas Symphony, appearing 
in the Verdi Requiem and Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony and also has given 
23 concerts in Texas which were 
booked with the Rozan office in 
Houston. , 

Ernice Lawrence,’ tenore robusto, 
sang Faust in Trenton, N. J., and a 
successful Turiddu at the Chicago 
Opera House. 

Eric Rowton, dramatic tenor, now 
in Europe,.is scheduled to sing in 
Holland, Switzerland and other coun- 
tries, returning to the United States 
for a Verdi Requiem in Greenville, 
S. C., in April. George Tallone, tenor 
buffo, has been booked for numerous 
engagements. 

The baritones are headed by the 
noted artist Ivan Petroff who has ful- 
filled many engagements with major 
opera companies and has also appeared 
with the Detroit Symphony several 
times. 

Other baritones are: Edwin Dun- 
ning, re-engaged by the New York 
City Center for the entire spring sea- 
son; Raymond Lutz, Wagnerian bari- 
tone, and Ralph Telasko. 

Bassos are Valfrido Patacchi and 
William Wilderman. The former was 
again with the Charles Wagner Opera 
Company and will fulfill engagements 
with the Connecticut Opera Associa- 
tion, the Miami Opera Guild and other 
companies. The latter sang with the 
National Grand Opera Company, the 
Trenton Opera Association and the 
Connecticut Opera Association. 

The noted conductor, Paul Breisach, 
will return to Cincinnati this summer 
for his fourth successive season and, 
later to San Francisco, for his third 
season with the Merola company. He 
will also conduct several performances 
in Miami and has numerous other 
commitments. 

Other conductors are: Herbert Fiss, 
conductor of the Wilmington Opera 
Society and the Lehigh Valley Sym- 
phony; Tibor Kozma, conductor of 
Carmen Jones and of Alice in Won- 
derland. 

Mr. Meyer is production manager 
for the Wilmington Opera Society, 
the New Jersey Grand Opera Com- 
pany and New York representative for 
numerous other opera companies. 





Dolores Hayward 


OLORES HAYWARD’S aartists 

are active in concert, radio, light 
opera and theatre. Ethel D. Sipperly 
is in charge of publicity and promo- 
tion and Henry William Weise repre- 
sents Miss Hayward’s artists in the 
theatre and light opera. 

Artists under Miss Hayward’s man- 
agement include: Irra Petina, Metro- 
politan Opera mezzo-soprano, who for 
the past three years, starred in Song 
of Norway and recently returned to 
the Metropolitan. During 1948-49, 
Miss Petina will be active in theatre 
and opera and will begin a concert 
tour in the spring of 1949. 

Robert Shafer, dramatic tenor, fea- 
tured in Song of Norway will be 
active in light opera this spring and 
summer. Harold Brown, lyric tenor, 
is now touring the United States in 
Blossom Time. Francia White, lyric 
soprano, well known radio and oper- 
etta artist will star in numerous 
operettas this spring and summer and 
is now preparing the leading role for 
a musical play to be presented in New 
York this fall. Randolph Symonette, 
bass, recently heard as the alternate 
lead in “Street Scene” is now active 
in Mexico. Sigurd Rascher, classical 
saxophonist, returned this month from 
a three months’ Scandinavian tour and 
is now on a six weeks’ tour of the 
mid-west appearing in concert and as 
soloist with orchestra. Paul King, 
baritone, is active in concert and 
oratorio. 

Two recent additions to Miss Hay- 
ward’s list are Lewis Brooks, baritone, 
and Laurel: Hurley, lyric-coloratura. 


(Continued on page 146) 
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Coppicus & Schang 


(Continued from page 117) 


banese, now on tour in the south, will 
spend her summer vacation in Italy, 
taking out time to fill a limited num- 
ber of appearances at the request of 
opera directors in her native land. 
New Victor records will soon be 
issued. 

At the conclusion of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera spring tour Dorothy Kir- 
sten will sail for France to make her 
debut at the Paris Grand Opera in 
the role of Juliette. The comely Amer- 
ican soprano will also sing at La Scala 
in Milan during June, returning to 
the country where she studied her first 
operatic roles. In September she will 
arrive in the United States for the 
San Francisco Opera season and will 
later sing with the New Orleans and 
San Antonio Opera companies. Inter- 
rupting her regular season at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in mid sea- 
son, she will again make a short con- 
cert tour. 

Jennie Tourel, the distinguished 
mezzo-soprano and eminent recitalist, 
whose current American tour of more 
than 60 cities is an index of her popu- 
larity, will sing in Hawaii for the first 
time next April. She goes again to 
Europe for the spring music season, 
giving concerts in both France and 
England. Another long American tour 
of recitals and orchestral engagements 
is announced for next season. 

Jussi Bjoerling, leading tenor of 
the Metropolitan Opera, who gives his 
first Carnegie Hall recital in several 
seasons on March 21 at the conclusion 
of his present transcontinental tour, 
returns to Europe in May to sing at 
the Paris Grand Opera and in his 
native Sweden. Next fall, after the 
San Francisco Opera season, he re- 
— _the Metropolitan Opera. His 
American concert tour, already bein 
booked, begins Jan. 10, 1949. r 
_ Reengagement in dozens of cities 
is the pattern for Maryla Jonas, sen- 
sational Polish Pianist, when she be- 
gins her third American season. While 
some important artists reappear in the 
larger cities season after season, Miss 
Jonas has also been reengaged by uni- 
versity courses and music clubs. Her 
second album for Columbia Records 
will soon be released. 

Rudolf Firkusny, distinguished 
Czech pianist, at the conclusion of his 
current recital tour will go to Europe 
for spring concerts and in Rome will 
give the first European performance 
of Gian Carlo-Menotti’s Concerto in 
F, which Firkusny presented for its 
world premiere with the Boston Sym- 
phony. He will make another trans- 
continental tour next season. 

Albert Spalding, one of the best 
loved of the American-born concert 
artists, will remain here all of next 
season, opening his concert tour in 
early October. The famous violinist 
will again be soloist with leading or- 
chestras in addition to recital engage- 
ments. 

Following his triumphant perform- 
ances with the San Francisco Orches- 
tra in January, the violinist Tossy 
Spivakovsky is in great demand and 
will make many orchestral appear- 
ances as well as play recitals next 
onese. i 

¢ ever-popular duo pianists, Vit 
Vronsky and Victor Babin, will “te 
an extensive tour in both the United 
States and Canada, to which they will 
add engagements in Mexico where 
they made their first appearances this 
winter. 

Carroll Glenn, brilliant young 
American violinist, will be in America 
all of next season, and will make a 
long concert tour including symphony 
orchestra dates and some joint recitals 
with E e List, pianist. 

Paul Draper and Larry Adler, now 
among the best established novelties in 
the concert business, will again be 
available for concerts from January 
to April. Mr. Adler, the world famous 
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Columbia Artists Management 


harmonica player, will also be avail- 
able as soloist with symphony orches- 
tras in the fall. Paul Draper’s newest 
motion picture, The Time of Your 
Life, has just been released. 

Most successful of the new attrac- 
tions presented in recent years by 
Coppicus & Schang is the dePaur In- 
fantry Chorus. On their introductory 
tour this season they established an 
all-time record of 140 concerts. Under 
the direction of Leonard dePaur, the 
demand for their services is such that 
the Chorus will tour all of next sea- 
son, during which they will visit Cali- 
fornia and the southwest for the first 
time. 

Nan Merriman, charming mezzo- 
soprano who this season had 10 top 
orchestral engagements in New York 
City alone, will again make a nation- 
wide tour including many recitals. 
This season Miss Merriman is singing 
three times with the New York Phil- 
harmonic under Stokowski’s direction, 
three times with the Philharmonic 
under Bruno Walter's direction, twice 
with Toscanini and the NBC Sym- 
phony and twice with Leonard Bern- 
stein and the New York City Sym- 
phony. In May she is engaged for the 
Cincinnati Music Festival. 

The colorful Spanish dancers, 
Rosario and Antonio, are now on a 
transcontinental tour with their com- 
pany and will conclude their season 
with a performance at the Ziegfield 
Theatre in New York City on Sunday, 
May 16, presenting their new concert 
program. 

In her first recital tour this season 
Susan Reed, the ballad singer, has 
firmly established herself as a concert 
personality. Her novel and enchanting 
programs have been eagerly received 
and she will have another big tour 
next season. Her first motion picture, 
Glamour Girl, has just been released 
by Columbia. 

The Trapp Family Singers, one of 
America’s best loved music groups, 
will be available all season in the 
United States and Canada. During the 
coming summer they will again con- 
duct their highly successful Music 
Camp in the Green Mountains of 
Vermont. 

Helen Olheim, well-loved American 
mezzo-soprano, will again tour as a 
member of the Columbia Grand Opera 
Quartet and in recitals. 

Mia Slavenska and her Ballet 
Variante, now in the midst of its first 
transcontinental tour which started in 
early November, is having spectacular 
success and has already many advance 
bookings for next season. Featuring 
George Zoritch, Joey Harris and Lois 
Ellyn in a group of outstanding young 
dance personalities, Miss Slavenska’s 
ballet offers a happy combination of 
classes and folk dances; the group of 
American dances is a high spot of 
the program. 

Hazel Scott, whose first season 

under the management of Coppicus & 
Schang was an outstanding success, 
will fulfill another coast-to-coast tour. 
This celebrated star of motion pictures 
and concert halls will also make an- 
other motion picture in the near 
future. This summer she will appear 
as piano soloist at the Lewisohn 
Stadium in New York, Robin Hood 
Dell, Philadelphia and at other out- 
door concerts with orchestra. 
; Nestor Chayres, the Mexican tenor, 
is fast becoming a favorite recital 
singer on his first transcontinental 
tour of 25 engagements in the United 
States and Canada; he will again con- 
certize next season, and has recently 
made an album for Decca and single 
records for Victor. 

Clara Rockmore, thereminist, who 
recently was soloist with the Phila- 
delphia Symphony Orchestra, con- 
tinues under this management. 

The pianist, William Schatzkamer, 
makes his New York recital debut 


March 14 in Town Hall. His success 
on concert tours as assisting pianist 
to Paul Robeson has created a great 
demand for recitals. He is a graduate 
of the Juilliard School of Music. 

The General Platoff Cossacks, that 
hardy aggregation of singers and 
dancers, now in the midst of its ninth 
transcontinental tour, will again be 
heard in the United States and Canada 
next season. 

Humphrey Doulens continues to be 
associated with the management of 
Coppicus & Schang, Inc. 


Judson, O’Neill & 
Judd 


(Continued from page 119) 
dates. Clifford Curzon, the English pi- 
anist whose appearances in New York 
with orchestra and’ recital created a 
real critical stir, will come in 1948-49 
for his first tour. 

The distinguished Roumanian. Geor- 
ges Enesco, who has a great follow- 
ing as conductor and as instrument- 
alist, will be available the second half 
of next season. Joseph Fuchs, a steady 
favorite, is now on a long tour of the 
U. S. and Canada. Yfrah Neamann, a 
new name on the roster, is young, 
Palestine-born, Paris-trained, and 
with English successes to his credit. 
Ginette Neveu, young Parisian violin- 
ist whose introductory visit included 
brilliant appearances with the New 
York Philharmonic and the Boston 
Symphony, in October, will begin a 
sold-out tour next year with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and will re- 
main until February. 

E. Power Biggs, organist, will take 
time off from his regular Sunday 
morning CBS broadcasts for a two- 
months concert tour, as he did this 
winter. 

Agnes Davis, soprano, has been on 
tour with the Columbia Operatic Trio. 
Dorothy Dow, soprano, had a leading 
role in Virgil Thomson’s opera, The 
Mother of Us All, followed by an 
engagement with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra and at Ravinia, has been heard 
this season as soloist with orchestra 
in Miami, Kansas City, Buffalo, and 
Houston. Desi Halban, soprano, after 
recording here with Bruno Walter, 
has returned to Europe for a tour and 
appearances with major orchestras. 

Karin Branzell, contralto, will end 
a season of opera and concert with 
two appearances at the Cincinnati 
Festival in May. Anna Kaskas, Metro- 
politan Opera contralto, is doing over 
forty concert dates this year in the 
U. S. and Canada. 

William Hain, tenor, on tour with 
the Columbia Grand Opera Quartet, 
will end his season in April as soloist 
with the New York Philharmonic 
under Bruno Walter in Beethoven's 
Missa Solemnis. 

Todd Duncan, baritone, who had a 
spectacular success last summer in 
Great Britain, Scandinavia, and Italy, 
will return to Europe in August for 
reengagements and for concerts in 
countries which have never before 
heard him. To go abroad, he had to 
refuse another tour of Australia. 

Mac Morgan, baritone, between his 
Highways of Melody broadcast and 
concert engagements, is completely 
booked. Lorenzo Alvary, bass-bari- 
tone, Metropolitan Opera, who sang 
last summer in Central City and in 
opera in South America, followed by 
a season with the San Francisco 
Opera, has been soloist with the 
Philharmonic-Symphony in the Amer- 
ican premiere of Honegger’s Jeanne 
d’Arc au Bucher and in the Missa 
Solemnis. This month he makes guest 
appearances with the San Antonio 
Opera and then goes to Mexico. 

Three special attractions, each of 
which has had a successful first tour 
and each of which is booking heavily 
for next season, are on the Judson, 





O'Neill and Judd list; the Saidenberg 
Sinfonietta, Daniel Saidenberg, con- 
ductor, and Mitchell Miller, oboist, 
special soloist; the Philharmonic 
Piano Quartet, composed of Ada 
Kopetz, Bertha Melnik, John Scales 
and Max Walmer; the Columbia Con- 
cert Trio, Richard Gregor, pianist, 
Ariana Bronn. violinist, and Ardyth 
Walker, cellist. 


Wolfsohn Bureau 
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Chicago Theatre of the Air, she opens 
her 1948 broadcast season in Toronto 
on Borden’s Canadian Cavalcade. 

Anne McKnight, soprano, who 
opened the Metropolitan Opera Au- 
ditions of the Air, will sing the Bee- 
thoven Ninth Symphony under Erich 
Leinsdorf in March with the Rochester 
Philharmonic. This summer she will 
return to Chautauqua for grand and 
light opera. In November she will sail 
for Italy for a year of study and opera 
appearances. 

Gloria Lora, soprano, who recently 
made her operatic debut as Nedda in 
Pagliacci at Trenton, is preparing new 
roles for next season. 

Jane Lawrence, soprano, recently 
completed a long engagement in Bos- 
ton, Pittsburgh, Detroit and Chicago, 
as romantic lead in Call Me Mister 
and then returned to Chicago to appear 
in Theatre of the Air production of 
Roberta. 

Evelyn MacGregor, contralto, who 
sings on three regular network radio 
shows weekly, is making her full pro- 
gram considerably busier by schedul- 
ing a number of concerts in between 
broadcasts. 

Winifred Smith, soprano, temporari- 
ly inactive, plans shortly to resume her 
radio and concert appearances. 

Kathryn Poirier, soprano, is now on 
an extended tour as soloist with 
Charles L. Wagner’s company of A 
Night in Old Vienna, Paul Breisach, 
director. 

Shannon Bolin, contralto, and Milton 
Kaye, pianist, have been engaged for 
the entire summer at Green Mansions, 
a resort at Warrensburg, N.Y. Mr. 
Kaye recently was soloist with the 
Little Orchestra at Town Hall and 
with NBC Symphony, Ernest Anser- 
met conducting. He also appeared for 
three weeks at the Roxv Theatre. 

Glenn Burris, tenor, who was selected 
by Ezio Pinza to appear with himself 
and his daughter, Claudia, on the 
Telephone Hour, recently appeared in 
The Student Prince on Chicago Thea- 
tre of the Air broadcast and is sched- 
uled for a reengagement there in The 
Chimes of Normandy in April. Mean- 
while he is first tenor with The 
Revelers. 

Nino Ventura. tenor, also with The 
Revelers, recently sang in Martha on 
Chicago Theatre of the Air broadcast 
and is scheduled in April for a Toronto 
appearance on Borden’s Canadian 
Cavalcade. 





Community Concerts 
(Continued from page 118) 


all possess University degrees in music 
education. Amelia Sperry is a gradu- 
ate of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music. They are all carrying on their 
careers as music educators through 
Community Concerts. 

With a background of audience-wise 
executives who pioneered the or- 
ganized-audience plan as a successor 
to chautauqua, and a staff of musicians 
and music educators to carry the plan 
through to the ultimate fulfillment of 
a worthy goal, Community Concerts 
means to bring a Carnegie Hall to 
every town that needs it and make the 
words, “great music” synonymous in 
the American mind to “great enjoy- 
ment.” 
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Daniel S. Tuthill 


HEN I established my personal 

representation service a year 
and a half ago, I decided to limit my 
activities to a small group of artists, 
representing no more than one artist 
of any one classification and also con- 
centrating upon promising, new talent, 
with something unusual and refreshing 
to offer the concert field. 

As we look forward to the 1948- 
49 season, I am optimistic about the 
results of the past 18 months’ work. 
I believe that the pattern of today’s 
concert series is bolder and more color- 
ful with more attention than ever be- 
fore being given the young, new talent, 
many of whom will be the great names 
of tomorrow. 

I am happy to present on my list 
Texas Jim Robertson, a 6'3” fellow in 
Texas hat and boots with a guitar 
and the songs of America, square 
dances, play-party tunes, pioneer songs, 
western ballads, cowboy hymns and 
even sea chanties. 

Virginia Haskins, who during the 
1947-48 season has been one of the 
leading sopranos of the New York 
City Center Opera company, reached 
the pinnacle of critical praise for a 
young artist in her portrayal of Zer- 
lina. She has been a frequent guest 
soloist with Chicago Theatre of the 
Air and during the summer of 1947, 
has made three appearances with the 
New Orleans Pop Symphony. She was 
selected to sing in The Telephone for 
CBS’s Gateways to Music and will 
begin a concert tour this season. 

The career of Robert Marshall, 
tenor, brilliantly begun with the Chau- 
tauqua Opera, the San Francisco Opera 
company, was interrupted by the war, 
but in 1947 he resumed his concert 
work. I have just added Mr. Marshall 
to my list, and I believe that 1948 
holds good prospect for this fine lyric 
tenor. 

Harold Keel, baritone, who has been 
in London since the spring of 1947, 
singing the role of Curly in the Thea- 
tre Guild’s London production of 
Oklahoma! will return to the States 
for concert appearances this season. 

Doris Stockton is included in the 





Daniel S. Tuthill 


category of unusual and refreshing 
concert attractions, and has an ex- 
clusive repertoire which she performs 
on her custom built concert grand 
marimba. She has appeared with 
seventeen symphony orchestras, among 
them the Hollywood Bowl Symphony, 
under Leopold Stokowski, in addition 
to performances on many major net- 
work programs. 

Eddy Manson brings the serious 
training of a musician to the har- 
monica. A graduate of the Juilliard 
School and a winner of the Coolidge 
award for composition, he has been 
given exclusive performance rights to 
Darius Milhaud’s Suite for Har- 
monica, first performed with piano 
accompaniment at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music in November, 1947. 

Paul Wing, well-known for his 
recorded musical fantasies, introduces 
a delightful concert program, Pan the 
Piper—the Reed that Grew into an 
Orchestra, which is a pleasant way 
for the public to acquire a knowledge 
of the origin and development of the 
symphony orchestra. Wing’s narration, 
a really new and unusual presentation 
in the concert field, is interspersed and 
illustrated by specially made record- 
ings of selections played by a full 
symphony orchestra. 





Ludwig Lustig 


OR the season of 1948-49, Ludwig 
Lustig will manage the following 
list of artists: 

Herbert Janssen, leading baritone of 
the Metropolitan Opera, now under 
Mr. Lustig’s exclusive management, 
recently appeared as Kurvenal in 
Tristan and Isolde and as Oreste in 
Elektra with the Chicago Symphony 
under Mr. Rodzinski. 

Paula Lenchner, soprano, who is in 
her first season at the Metropolitan 
Opera and will continue with the com- 
pany on its spring tour, has also ap- 
peared with the Opera Nacional de 
Mexico, the Pittsburgh Opera, the 
New Orleans Opera Company, the 
NBC Symphony, the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony and the Cincin- 
nati Symphony. At the Berkshire Mu- 
sic Festival last summer she scored a 
triumph as Electra in Mozart’s Ido- 
meneo, and this season she will appear 
in Pach’s St. Matthew Passion with 
the Buffalo Philharmonic and also at 
the Columbia, S.C., Music Festival. 

Kenneth Schon, Metropolitan Opera 
baritone, the unforgettable Pizarro in 
Bruno Walter’s revival of Fidelio, sang 
the same role at Central City, Colo., 
last summer. Mr. Schon’s activities in- 
clude appearances as Wotan in Die 
Walkire in Mexico, Hans Sachs in 
Die Meistersinger at the Columbia, 
S.C., Music Festival, and many other 
oratorio, opera and concert appear- 


ances. 

Ralph Herbert, baritone, now in his 
fourth season with the New York City 
Opera, has been engaged to sing Tel- 
ramund in the Pittsburgh Opera pro- 
duction of Lohengrin, and also for 
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many appearances in light opera. Mr. 
Herbert, who won acclaim as Ejisen- 
stein in the New Opera Company’s 
production of Rosalinda, will appear in 
three concerts with the Dallas Sym- 
phony under Antal Dorati. 

Leon Lishner, bass, has sung with 
the Philadelphia Opera, the National 
Orchestral Association and major 
radio networks, in addition to a lead- 
ing part in the Ballet Society produc- 
tion of the lyric drama, Far Harbor. 
Future engagements include an ap- 
pearance with the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony. 

Mr. Lustig also handles the book- 
ings for the Pittsburgh Opera, Inc., 
whose 1948-49 productions will be an- 
nounced shortly, in addition to acting 
as New York representative for the 
Havana Philharmonic. 





Erminie Kahn 


OR the season 1948-49 Erminie 


Kahn Artist Management con- 
tinues the exclusive management in 
the United States and Canada of the 
internationally celebrated _ pianist, 
Robert Goldsand; the countrywide 
tours of the Stuyvesant String Quar- 
tet, known to concert audiences and 
record-collectors throughout the na- 
tion; direction of the appearances and 
tours of the 19-year-old American 
violinist, Helen Kwalwasser, who 
since her Town Hall debut of last 
spring is being heard throughout the 
East, Midwest and South, and as far 
north as Canada. 

As in the past several seasons, 
Henry Cowell, noted American com- 
poser-pianist and lecture-recitalist is 


Michael De Pace 


ICHAEL DE PACE announces 

that his list of artists for the 
1948-49 season includes: Sopranos— 
Lily Djanel, Marjorie Hess, Jean 
Gibbons; Contralto — Ellen Repp; 
Tenors — Giovanni Martinelli, John 
Garris, Alessio De Paolis, Edward 
Marshall; Baritones — Giuseppe De 
Luca, Francesco Valentino, Norman 
Young; Bassos — Giacomo Vaghi, 
Melchiorre Luise, Virgilio Lazzari, 
Carlo Tomanelli; Conductors—Pietro 
Cimara and Dick Marzollo; Stage 
Director — Armando Agnini. 

Michael De Pace is personal repre- 
sentative of the following: Mary 
Henderson, soprano; Claramae Turn- 
er, contralto; Raoul Jobin, Kurt Baum 
and Thomas Hayward, tenors; Robert 
Weede and Giuseppe Valdengo, bari- 
tones, all under the management of 
National Concert and Artists Corpora- 
tion; Sara Menkes, soprano, and Jan 
Peerce, tenor, under the management 
of Sol Hurok; Mario Lanza, tenor, 
and Lorenzo Alvary, basso, with 
Judson, O’Neill and Judd Manage- 
ment; Earl Wrightson, baritone, un- 





A. Laviosa 
Michael De Pace 


der William Morris Management and 
Bruno Landi, tenor, with W. Colston 
Leigh. 

Mr. De Pace continues in his posi- 
tion as assistant managing director of 
the Trenton Opera Association. 





touring from coast to coast and in 
special Southern tours. 

Also under this management, are 
Ruth’ Brall, young American  con- 
tralto; Suzanne Bloch, lutenist, singer 
and player of virginal and recorders; 
and Edith Weiss Mann, harpsichordist. 

Newly added to the management 
list is the New York Wind Ensemble, 
comprising the young artists of the 
New York Brass Ensemble and New 
York Woodwind Quintet, in combina- 
tion programs of authentic chamber 
music for wind instruments from the 
16th century to our own day. 

Another newcomer is Alice Lareau, 
young American soprano. 

This season Mr. Goldsand, in ad- 
dition to nationwide recital and or- 
chestral appearances, is presenting a 
unique series of three Town Hall. re- 
citals devoted to modern piano music 
and designed to show the idioms of 
contemporary masters. 





Demeter Zachareff 


For the 1948-49 season, Demeter 
Zachareff, whose office is located at 25 
Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass., fore- 
sees a prosperous and busy year. Mr. 
Zachareff manages Roland Hayes, 
long known as an uncompromising 
foe of the idea of sacrificing artistic 
integrity for popular appeal. Mr. 
Hayes, now on a transcontinental tour 
of the United States and Canada, is 
enjoying unprecedented success and 
there is every indication that he will 
be fully booked again next season. 

Eleazor de Carvalho, young Brazil- 
ian conductor, who, last December, 
made his debut with the Boston Sym- 
phony with six appearances as guest 
conductor, is also on Mr. Zachareff’s 
list. Mr. Carvalho has also been en- 
gaged as guest conductor with the 
Chicago Symphony for four appear- 
ances this month and is in demand 
throughout the United States. 





Willard Matthews 


(Continued from page 129) 


North and South Carolina and Georgia. 

Lois Macmahon, soprano, will ap- 
pear in Dallas this summer with the 
Operetta Season, in minor roles, after 
which she will fulfill a number of 
concert engagements in the southwest. 

The Musical Arts Choir of Wash- 
ington, D.C., consisting of 20 out- 
standing Negro singers under the di- 
rection of Othello Wilson, will tour 
for two weeks through southern states 
during the month of April, 1948. They 
will again tour for six weeks during 
the fall and winter, under the direction 


of the Alkahest Celebrity Bureau and 
the Dixie Bureau. 

Eliza Holmes, distinguished pianist 
from Atlanta, will fulfill a number of 
summer engagements in Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Louisiana. 

Geraldine Cooke, soprano, from the 
west coast will fulfill engagements in 
concert and operetta during the com- 
ing season. 

Hilda Zetzer, soprano, recently ap- 
peared before the Baltimore Music 
Club and has been engaged to appear 
before various music clubs and college 
groups in the state of Maryland, 
Delaware and Pennsylvania. 

Monica Coryeo, young American 
soprano has been engaged for appear- 
ances in Providence, R. I., Richmond, 
Va., Atlanta, Ga., and in six cities of 
Florida, during the months of Feb- 
ruary and March. She will also appear 
at the Dallas Operetta Season, during 
the summer of 1948. 


Jack Adams 


(Continued from page 129) 


Guiomar Novaes, eminent Brazilian 
pianist, returned to the United States 
for her annual tour. Her Town Hall 
performance Nov. 22 inspired cheers 
from the audience and her tour in- 
cluded orchestra engagements with 
the Chicago, Detroit, Cincinnati, Phil- 
adelphia and. other orchestras. | 

Jacques Thibaud, violinist, arrived 
just after Christmas for his second 
series of concerts in this country 
since the war. Orchestral engagements 
during his three-months’ tour included 
appearances with the San Francisco, 
Chicago, Detroit and Indianapolis 
Symphonies, and six performances 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra. In 
April he will fly to Mexico to start 
a Latin American tour of 25 concerts 
arranged by Adams management. 

Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, presented 
a unique series of five consecutive re- 
citals in New York and Boston on the 
History of Violin Literature. On Nov. 
28 his new Violin Concerto in C sharp 
minor was given its world premiere 
by tHe Philadelphia Orchestra, with 
Mr. Zimbalist as soloist. 

Ann Kullmer, conductor, made mu- 
sic history in Paris as the first wo- 
man to conduct the. Paris Conserva- 
tory Orchestra. Her performance was 
a sensational success, and was fol- 
lowed by engagements conducting the 
Orchestre National, the Orchestra at 
Lyon and at the Festival at Cannes. 
This spring she will return to Europe 
for additional engagements with other 
major orchestras. 

Ramon Vinay, chosen by Arturo 
Toscanini for the title role of Otello, 

(Continued on page 146) 
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Apollo Boys’ Choir 


Coleman Cooper, Derector 


‘Such artistry and musical perfection are amazing and a distinct 
tribute to both choristers and director.""—Post, Washington, D. C. 


“Tonal effects of rare beauty held the audience to that rapt silence 
which signifies a really deep appreciation." 
—Chronicle, Augusta, Georgia. 


“Exquisite tone quality, delicate shading, and scholarly interpreta- 
tions exhibited precocious vocal skill and impeccable musicianship." 
—Free Press, Detroit, Michigan. 


‘Not until several encores were sung would the large audience 
cease its overwhelming appeal for more.''—Statesman, Austin, Tex. 


Available on Artist Series in Colleges, Universities, 
and Clubs; also. Civic Musiceand Community Courses, 


Coast to Coast. 


Boarding school and summer camp for musically- 


talented boys, ages 10 to 14. 


ADDRESS LN @ UDR 1-85 7.0 


AYTOLtO CaOCrrk SCHOOL S809 DESCO DRIVE, OATLAS, TEXAS 
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M. P. Bichurin 


M. P. Bichurin, for 10 years man- 





ager of the Czech Philharmonic in 
Prague, 


is at present representing 
Rudolf Fir- 
kusny. He has 
been managing 
tours through- 
out Central and 
South America 
for Mr. Fir- 
kusny in the 
past five years. 

Mr. Bichuria 
is also the per- 
sonal represen- 
tative of Dor- 
othy Hummel, 
pianist. He is 
guiding the ca- 
reer of the 
coloratura soprano, Valentina Vish- 
nevska, who has made appearances 
with the Boston Symphony under 
Serge Koussevitzky, and who has had 
successful concerts in New York. 

The following artists are repre- 
sented in South America by Mr. 
Bichurin: Kenneth Spencer, bass-bari- 
tone; Ruggerio Ricci, violinist; Ana- 
tole Kitain, pianist, and Sidor Belar- 
sky, bass-baritone. 

Mr. Bichurin is at present arrang- 
ing an exchange of artists between the 
United States and Brazil. He has also 
arranged exchanges of musical events 
between Czechoslovakia and this coun- 
try. 





M. P. Bichurin 


William Neill 


OR the musical season of 1948-9, 

William Neill, personal representa- 
tive, will handle only a limited number 
of artists. Prominent among them is 
Norman Scott, bass. Since his dis- 
charge from the Navy, Mr. Scott has 
made rapid strides, and last fall was 
engaged for the New York City Cen- 
ter Opera where he sang leading roles 
in Rigoletto, Eugen Onegin, Don 
Giovanni and other operas. He has 
been re-engaged for the spring season. 
His guest appearances this season in- 
cluded the title role of Don Giovanni 
with Boris Goldovsky’s production in 
Boston, Feb. 8, and engagements with 
the New Orleans Opera, the Newark 
Opera, D’Andria’s National Grand 
Opera Company and the Chautauqua 
Opera. 

Mr. Neill is personal representative 
for Laszlo Halasz and recording rep- 
resentative for the New York City 
Opera Company. He also represents 
for recordings Joe E. Brown, Eva 
LeGallienne, Margaret Webster, Dame 
May Whitty, the American Repertory 
Theatre and the Alice in Wonderland 
company. The dramatic artists, not af- 
fected by the ban, will continue to 
record. 





Thea Dispeker 


ELEBRATING her first anni- 
versary as personal representa- 
tive, Thea Dispeker will serve the 
following artists for the 1948-49 
season. 
Polyna Stoska, soprano, Metropoli- 
tan Opera; Daniza Ilitsch, soprano, 
Metropolitan Opera; Richard Tucker, 


tenor, Metropolitan Opera; John 
Brownlee, baritone, Metropolitan 
Opera; Conrad Thibault, baritone; 


William Wymetal, managing director 
of Pittsburgh Civic Light Sleate and 
stage director of the San Francisco 
Opera; Richard Rychtarik, technical 
director, Metropolitan Opera; Dor- 
othy Sarnoff, soprano; Ernest 
McChesney,. tenor, Marguerite Piazza, 
soprano; Alice Howland, mezzo- 
soprano; Virginia Paris, mezzo- 
soprano; Ruby Mercer, soprano; Fre- 
dell Lack, violinist; Agi Jambor, 
pianist; Thomas Scherman, conduc- 
tor. 

Miss Dispeker is also general man- 
ager of the Little Orchestra Society 
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Inc., Thomas Scherman conductor, a 
new organization that completely sold 
out its subscription of eight Town 
Hall concerts. Each concert was re- 
peated at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music and an active season both in 
New York and out of town is being 
booked for the coming year. 





Debut and Encore 


EBUT and ENCORE Concerts 

continues in its fourth consecutive 
season to present outstanding new 
artists in New York debuts, in joint 
recital with an established “name,” or 
“Encore” artist. 

The plan, originated by Sherman 
Pitluck, president of Debut and Encore 
Concerts, Inc., has brought national 
recognition to several new artists 
since it first launched the Guilet String 
Quartet to fame during the season of 
1944-45. : 

With the coming season, new artists 
presented under Debut and Encore 
auspices will be selected through 
Sponsor-Organizations of New York’s 
leading musical and cultural groups, 
including the Associated Music Teach- 
ers League, Composers Press, Mu Phi 
Epsilon, National Association of 
American Composers and Conductors, 
National Guild of Piano Teachers, 
New York Federation of Music Clubs, 
Oxford Piano Teachers Guild, Pan- 
American Women’s Association, Piano 
Teachers Congress, Society of Music 
and Associate Arts, Leschetizky Asso- 
ciation of America, etc. 

This season has marked the first 
annual presentation of the National 
Artist Winner of the National Guild 
of Piano Teachers auditions. The win- 
ner this year was Albert Gillespie, of 
Fort Worth, Texas, who appeared in 
joint recital with Ruth Posselt, vio- 
linist. 

New artists presented by Debut and 
Encore Concerts are not placed under 
management contract, but are left free 
to contract for such managerial direc- 
tion as they may wish. 





Central Representa- 
tive for Artists 


RIGINALLY established as a 

musical New York Representa- 
tive for clubs and organizations 
throughout the country, CRA enters 
its fourth season with a select roster 
of artists. 

According to Sherman Pitluck, 
managing director of CRA, “The 
local buyer knows what he wants. 
Our policy has been, and will con- 
tinue to be based on individual treat- 
ment to fill individual needs. 

“For the coming season the artists’ 
roster we have chosen to meet the 
trends of an increasingly demanding 
concert public is composed of one out- 
standing attraction in each branch of 
musical presentation, and _ includes: 
Daniel Guilet-Artur Balsam, violin- 
piano sonata team; Louise Bernhardt, 
contralto; Emanuel Balaban, operatic 
and symphonic conductor (Medium 
and Telephone, New Orleans Summer 
Concerts); Edvard Fendler, sym- 
phonic conductor; Chamber Con- 
certant, under the direction of Michel 
Nazzi; Jose Figueroa, violinist ; Hilda 


Thea Dispeker 








Sherman Pitluck 


Morse, dramatic soprano; Annabelle 
Ott, mezzo-soprano, and Edward 
Michaels, baritone.” 

Assisting Mr. Pitluck, as  co- 
ordinator of artist client relations, is 
Eugene Kassman, recently discharged 
from the Army. Helen Marshall Helm 
will act as European representative. 





William C. Gassner 


management 


and _ allied 


Returning to concert 
after ten years in radio 
fields, one notes the great changes 
that have occurred. Concerts have 
been streamlined and broadened. Ra- 
dio and to some degree motion pic- 
tures have played a great role in this 
development, The merging of the con- 
cert, radio and motion picture fields 
has made great strides. 

My role will be that of a personal- 
ized manager having a small group of 
eminent artists to whom I can give 
personal representation—to whom I 
can bring the knowledge and experi- 
ence of years spent in the concert, 
radio and motion picture fields. I have 
secured the Hall Johnson Negro Choir 
and Lucille Manners, the popular con- 
cert and radio soprano, and others 
will be announced. Mr. Hall Johnson 
the past three years has devoted his 
energies to composing. His Easter 
cantata, The Son of Man, will be 


. produced in Carnegie Hall and at the 


Philadelphia Academy of Music, in 
Holy Week. A spring tour is also 
being negotiated for this famous 
group. 





Margaret Walters 


EATURING the activities of 

Margaret Walters Public Rela- 
tions, Inc. is the promotion of the 
Talent Registry Division, which 
assists young musicians who have no 
management, to find their places in 
the music world and for this purpose 
contests are staged at regular inter- 
vals, in three steps. Stairway to Star- 
dom contest, to which members of 
the registry are eligible, is held in 
February at the Carnegie Chamber 
Hall, and eight winners are chosen, 
four by audience and four by judges’ 
vote for the privilege of appearing on 
“Recitals in Miniature” at Town Hall 
in March. 

Two winners chosen at Town Hall 
by audience and judges will be given 
their own debut recitals at Town 
Hall in the early fall. 1948 marks 
the third series to be given. Last 
season’s winners were William Au- 
bin and Norman Adkins, baritones, 
and Rosa Sandra, dramatic soprano. 
Anne C. Becker is in charge. 

The artist list includes Imelda 
Crichton and Vivienne Simon, lyric 


sopranos; Ora Hyde, dramatic so- 
prano; William Cummings, _ lyric 
tenor; Edward Dudley, dramatic 


tenor; Marie Macquarrie, harpist, in 
joint recital with Diane Christen- 
berry, soprano; Joseph Rabushka, vio- 
linist; Boris and Sergei Matuse- 
witsch, concertinist and accordionist, 


respectively; Marjoei Mayer, Hazel 
Griggs, Harvey Siegel, pianists; 
Raphael Woodwind Ensemble, under 
the direction of Bernard Raphael, 
oboeist. 

Negro talent includes Bessie Mayle, 
and Helen Walker King, sopranos, 
Bruce Wendell, pianist, Blanche and 
John Eckles, soprano and tenor duo; 
Wazira Shoregued and Donald Cur- 
tis Dances groups; Negro Repertory 
Theatre Group, under Philander 
Thomas. 





S. Hurok 
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seasons at the opera, and Sara Menkes, 
the South American dramatic soprano 
who has appeared at La Scala and 
Rome Operas. 

Other artists familiar on the Hurok 
list have won new laurels this season. 
Marian Anderson, the great contralto, 
has concertized through small and 
large towns winning new critical ac- 
claim. Despite repeated offers from 
Europe, South America and Australia, 
Miss Anderson will take her first vaca- 
tion in seven years and will remain 
in the United States this summer. 

Artur Rubinstein’s first European 
tour since the war was one of tri- 
umphs. His Parisian concerts resulted 
in the highest grosses of any artist 
and the French Government made him 
an Officer of the Legion d’Honneur. 
In Dalls his Symphony appearance 
drew more than 4,500 persons and his 
recital on Feb. 15 was sold-out in ad- 


vance. : : 
Jan Peerce, one of America’s fore- 
most tenors, again opened the San 


Francisco Opera season at the Metro- 
politan in Ballo in Maschera. He was 
also the leading tenor in the first two 
broadcasts from the Metropolitan. 

Another Metropolitan star, Patrice 
Munsel, has an extensive tour. Next 
season, to commemorate the approach- 
ing centennial of Jenny Lind’s arrival 
in America, Miss Munsel will feature 
songs sung by the Swedish Nightingale. 

Blanche Thebom, brilliant mezzo- 
soprano of the Metropolitan gave her 
first New York recital in four years 
and received unanimous critical ac- 
claim. 

Isaac Stern, violinist, returned to the 
U. S. after a triumphant tour of 
Australia. Appearing in this country 
with sixteen orchestras, at Boston 
he played for the first time with 
Koussevitzky and the Boston Sym- 
phony and won high praise. 

Alicia Markova and Anton Dolin 
have been appearing throughout the 
country with their company. The two 
dancers will tour the Far East at the 
end of the current season and also ap- 
pear in England with the Sadler Wells 
Ballet. 

Jarmila Novotna, Metropolitan so- 
prano, returned to Europe last summer 
and appeared in film, Marked, depict- 
ing the plight of Europe’s displaced 
children. The picture will soon be re- 
leased by MGM. 

Andres Segovia, noted guitarist, cel- 
ebrated the twentieth anniversary of 
his American debut this season. His 
first New York recital was again 
greeted by unqualified critical praise. 

Other artists on the Hurok roster 
include Florence Quartararo, who has 
been repeating her successes at the 
Metropolitan; Sylvia Zaremba, the 
brilliant 16-year-old pianist whose 
New York recital this season was 
hailed for extraordinary virtuosity ; 
the Original Don Cossack Chorus who 
have appeared in 125 cities this season ; 
Richard Dyer-Bennet, ballad-singer, 
who, in addition to a concert tour, 
is director of the School of Ministrelsy 
in Aspen, Colorado; Lawrence Win- 
ters, baritone, who has _ successfully 
bridged the gap from Broadway mu- 
sical comedy (Call Me Mister) to the 
concert stage; and the Four-Piano 
Ensemble, which toured for the first 
time this season with great success. 

As usual, Hurok has acted as co- 
ordinator with NCAC of the Metro- 
politan Opera Spring tour. 
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NATIONAL 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


Hans in er Conductor 


Howar d Mitchell Associate Conductor 


The National Symphony Orchestra is the leading cultural ambassador of our Nation's. Capital. Founded 
by Dr. Hans Kindler, it has become one of the great orchestras of the World under his guidance. 





The National Symphony Orchestra is an ever-growing artistic entity whose activities include over fifty 
concerts each year in the Washington area, and over fifty concerts on tour. 


Hans Kindler is the Orchestra’s eminent Founder and Conductor. In 1939 his name was inscribed at the 
New York World’s Fair as one of those Americans of foreign birth who had made outstanding contributions 
to our culture. He has been the recipient of the Gustav Mahler medal, the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge gold 
medal, The Order of Officer of Orange Nassau of The Netherlands, etc. 


He has been invited to Europe this Spring to conduct; and to return for the third time to Latin America, 
for an extended tour that follows his brilliant successes on the two previous visits. 











“These five great orchestras (the Boston, the Philadelphia, the NATIONAL, 
the N. Y. Philharmonic, and the Cleveland) which play here every season 
are so clearly peers, and so believably superior to any the world has ever 
known before that critical account of their concerts must be limited to 
questions of taste. . . . Steadily through recent years the concert of the 
National Symphony has come to be the peak of the season." 


—Carl E. Lindstrom, Hartford Times 


"the breadth, sonority and richness that one associates with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra." —Weldon Wallace, Baltimore Sun 
" .. Highly creditable performances, with special conscientiousness and 
care for detail on the conductor's part....Dr. Kindler was warmly 


applauded." —Olin Downes, New York Times 


“A wondrously beautiful evening in every way, thanks to Hans Kindler.” 
—Paul Hume, Washington Post 





| 


| For full information write 1727 K St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


J. E. MUTCH, Manager 
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Evans & Weinhold 


(Continued from page 118) 


time by the famous Teatro Colon in 
South America. 

Nino Martini, recently returned 
from abroad, after having completed 
a new moving picture, One Night with 
You, a musical picture, made at the 
Rank Studios in London, in addition 
to shots photographed in Northern 
Italy. Martini had as his leading lady 
Patricia Roc, who is considered one 
of the most beautiful of English 
actresses. The popular tenor, after 
completing his American engage- 
ments, will leave for a three months 
concert and opera tour in South 
Africa, during April, May and June. 

It is interesting to observe the 
number of re-engagements for Igor 
Gorin which we think is the result 
not only of his fine voice but also due 
to the type of program he renders. 
He has hit upon a most successful 
solution in pleasing a wide public 
taste. His radio performances and 
opera work, in addition to his ex- 
tensive concert tour this season, is 
keeping him busy until the early part 
of May. : 

A shining example of a conspicu- 
ous American career is Frances 
Yeend, soprano, who has won fresh 
laurels in a long list of important en- 
gagements under _  Koussevitzky, 
Busch, Reiner, Bernstein, Dorati, 
Reiter, Schweiger, and others. She 
has a rare capacity for doing fine 
artistic things. 

My partner, Kurt Weinhold, is 
constantly reviewing the record estab- 
lished by the Bel Canto Trio, the 
personnel of which consists of Miss 
Yeend, Mario Lanza, tenor, and 
George London, bass-baritone. They 
have reaped a whirlwind of success, 
gathering some of the most glowing 
newspaper notices of any attraction 
appearing before the public. 

A new artist, Suzy Morris, dra- 
matic soprano, is our newest discov- 
ery and we predict a brilliant career 
for her. She will appear in Tosca 
and Cavalleria Rusticana during 
March at the New York City Cen- 
ter following her sensational debut 
there in Ariadne auf Naxos last 
October. 


A quick look at the long list of en- 
gagements being fulfilled by Mona 
Paulee, Dorothy Maynor, Helen Jep- 
son, Carolyn Long, Walter Cassel and 
John Tyers proves that the singers 
developed in this country have gone 
on to great achievement. Each and 
every one have hung up an enviable 
record. On the instrumental side this 
applies to such performers as Zadel 
Skolovsky, Abbey Simon, pianists, and 
Anatol Kaminsky, violinist. 





Mertens, Parmelee 
& Brown 
(Continued from page 118) 


CBS, supplementing her radio engage-, 


ments with a ten-week recital tour 
beginning in January, 1949; a leading 
role in one of Gian Carlo-Menotti’s 
operas will be the highlight of Vir- 
ginia MacWatters’ New York City 
Center engagements next season in 
addition to appearances with major 
American orchestras and a recital 
tour; Edna Phillips will be heard for 
the first time in opera next season 
and will make a coast-to-coast tour as 
a solo recitalist; Pia Tassinari, artist- 
wife of tenor Tagliavini, will have a 
tour of Italy this spring and in the 
late summer performances of Buenos 
Aires’ Teatro Colon, re-engagements 
at the Metropolitan next fall, a re- 
turn appearance on WNBC’s “Tele- 
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phone Hour and solo recitals during 
the 1948-49 season. 

Two distinguished contraltos, Jean 
Watson and Mary Van Kirk, will 
continue next season under the man- 
agement of Mertens, Parmelee & 
Brown Inc. As a result of her highly 
successful London debut in January 
1948, Jean Watson will sail for 
Europe this summer for opera and 
music festival engagements, returning 
to the United States for a trans- 
continental 1948-49 tour. Mary Van 
Kirk next. season will begin her 
fourth solidly booked coast-to-coast 
tour of the United States and Canada. 

The outlook for tenors next year is 
bright: John Carter is scheduled for 
his annual sold-out tour of the U. S. 
and Canada; American radio audi- 
ences will continue to listen to Donald 
Dame as the star of the “Album of 
Familiar Music” and hear the well 
known tenor as a_ solo recitalist 
throughout the nation; Emery Darcy 
will continue in the Metropolitan’s 
Wagnerian wing; Elwood Gary will 
supplement his appearances as tenor 
of the Columbia Operatic Trio with 
solo recitals. 

In the baritone wing of Mertens, 
Parmelee & Brown, Julius Huehn will 
make another trans-continental tour; 
Arthur Kent, in addition to solo reci- 
tal appearances, will again tour as the 
baritone of the Columbia Grand 
Opera Quartet; New York City Cen- 
ter audiénces next season will again 
hear James Pease in a variety of 
roles and concert audiences from 
coast-to-coast will hear him in re- 
cital; Carlos Sherman will be heard 
in solo recitals and as baritone of the 
Columbia Operatic Trio; bass-bari- 
tone Italo Tajo, in addition to an 


initial concert tour of the United 
States, will be seen and heard in his 
latest film, Donizetti's “Wine of 
Love.” 


Five eminent violinists are included 
on this season’s list: after fulfilling 
an imposing schedule of engagements 
during the summer and early fall with 
major European orchestras, Erica 
Morini will return to the United 
States for her annual tour; Paul Ma- 
kovsky is scheduled for another 
coast-to-coast tour; Ricardo Odno- 
posoff plans a summer tour of Europe 
and South America, after which he 
will be available for recitals in this 
country and Canada; in late April, 
1948,. Angel Reyes will leave for 
Europe, to appear in joint recital with 
composer-pianist, Jacques de Menasce, 
returning to America for appearances 
with orchestras and in ‘recital; fol- 
lowing up her successful European 
performances last season, Patricia 
Travers will sail for Europe in late 
suthmer to fulfill engagements 
abroad. 


An impressive catalogue of pianists 
will be offered for the coming season: 
Yara Bernette will be available in the 
U. S. after January 1, 1948; Havana 
and Central America are on Jorge 
Bolet’s summer itinerary, which will 
be followed by a coast-to-coast tour 
of the United States and Canada; 
Sascha Gorodnitzki will add to his 
record of orchestral appearances and 
recital dates next season; in February, 
1948, Walter Hautzig will leave for 
a three months’ tour of Europe, fol- 
lowed by another American tour; also 
planning a nation-wide tour is Ran- 
dolph Hokanson; Central and South 
America have claimed Byron Janis 
for the summer, but he will tour the 
United and Canada during the 1948- 
49 season; Solveig Lunde and Marisa 
Regules plan another full season of 
concerts and orchestral appearances; 
Gyorgy Sandor will make a coast-to- 
coast tour of the United States and 
Canada after fulfilling summer en- 
gagements in Europe, Central and 
South America. 


The two-piano team of Morley and 
Gearhart, in addition to their weekly 
broadcasts with Fred Waring and 
his Pennsylvanians, will make another 
transcontinental tour, as will the team 
of Appleton and Field. 

During the season 1948-49 the re- 
nowned ‘cellist Edmund Kurtz, a 
newcomer to this management, will 
make a nation-wide tour. 

Harpist Mildred Dilling and har- 
monica virtuoso John Sebastian look 
forward to an exacting schedule for 
the coming season. 

The internationally famous Colum- 
bus Boychoir School was recently 
added to the list of popular special 
attractions under the management of 
Mertens, Parmelee & Brown. This 
unique choir will be available for 
three weeks in the fall of 1948 and 
three weeks in March, 1949. Also 
scheduled to appear throughout the 
United States next season is the Co- 
lumbia Grand Opera Quartet, con- 
sisting of Josephine Tuminia, soprano, 
Helen Olheim, contralto, William 
Hain, tenor and Arthur Kent, bari- 
tone; Joanna and Nikolai Graudan, 
‘cello and piano duo; the Bary En- 
semble, with Gertrude Bary, pianist, 
Mary Becker, violinist, Virgina Pet- 


' erson, cellist, Helen Bacchus, violist 
‘and Phyllis Gugino, clarinetist; the 


St. Louis Sinfonietta, Paul Schreiber 
conducting (ten weeks beginning in 
early January) ; and the newly formed 
Columbia Operatic Trio — Agnes 
Davis, soprano; Elwood Gary, tenor 
and Carlos Sherman, baritone; which 
will enjoy its second cross-country 
tour. 

A tour of the East in October 1948 
and a more extensive tour of the 
United States in February and March 
1949 has been booked for Marina 
Svetlova, prima ballerina of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, who will appear 


again with two solo dancers and a 
concert pianist. 





Charles L. Wagner 


(Continued from page 120) 


war, will make his New York debut 
at Town Hall, on Oct. 20, 1948, under 
the auspices of the Town Hall Music 
Committee. He is scheduled for other 
recitals there on Nov. 10 and Dec. 
1, plus radio appearances and a series 
of concerts from coast-to-coast. Lorri 
Lail will bow to New York’s critical 
audience at Town Hall in mid-Novem- 
ber. She has appeared in Brahms’ 
Alto Rhapsodie and Mozart’s Requiem 
under Bruno Walter and Fritz Busch. 
Nicola Moscona, bass who has ap- 
peared 25 times with Toscanini, will 
be available for a limited number of 
recitals and orchestral engagements. 
His fall will again be taken up largely 
by the San Francisco Opera season, 
and for the tenth consecutive year, he 
will be one of the most valued singers 
on the Metropolitan Opera roster. 
Three young American vocalists of 
high promise round out the Wagner- 


Snowdon list for 1948-49: Marguerite 
McClelland, soprano; Martha Larri- 
more, contralto; and Jon Crain, tenor. 
Crain has had a busy season this year 
with over 40 appearances as Lt. Pink- 
erton in the Wagner production of 
Madama Butterfly, and 36 perform- 
ances of A Night in Old Vienna. In 
addition to radio and television work 
during the summer months, Mr. Crain 
will fulfill several opera engagements, 
and will increase his operatic reper- 
toire by four leading tenor roles. Miss 
McClelland will sing Juliet in many 
performances on tour. Winner of all 
vocal awards atthe Atlantic City 
Beauty Pageant of 1946, Miss McClel- 
land has become a television favorite 
in New York, and has scored bril- 
liantly in concerts during her first 
professional season. Miss Larrimore, 
who is currently on tour with A Night 
in Old Vienna, will be with the same 
company next year, and she will be 
available for guest appearances in 
opera and recital this summer and 
throughout next season. 

Mr. Wagner called attention to the 
fact that an interesting booklet on all 
Wagner-Snowdon attractions and 
plans for next season has been avail- 
able, along with circulars of individual 
attractions, to everyone interested. 

“In concluding my epistle to the 
musical Ephesians,” Mr. Wagner said, 
“Please tell the local-managers that in 
this era of honorary degrees, I am a 
Mus. D., too—Musical Discoverer.” 





David Libidins 


Or E year ago everybody predicted 
that the season 1947-48 would be 
the season of recession. It certainly 
was not for the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo. It is, of course, true that 
the public started to be choosy. They 
know what they want and pay heavily 
when you deliver them what they 


want. I experienced this in many 
towns. The trend is back to the 
classics. One evening in St. Louis 


with modern works brought a $2,000 


gross. Next two evenings with a 
classical repertoire brought $6,000 
each. 


I am proud to present for the 
season 1948-49 besides the great 
Wanda Landowska, whose manager I 
have been for six years, Miss Ruth 
Posselt, well known and distinguished 
American violinist, and Mr. Bernardo 
Segall, Brazilian pianist, who this 
season made a triumphant tour of 
Europe. 

I will continue the management of 
Igor Youskevitch, unanimously ac- 
claimed as the greatest living male 
classic ballet artist. 





Diamond Piano Work 
Receives Premiere 


PHILADELPHIA. — David Diamond’s 
Concerto for Two Solo Pianos, given 
from manuscript received its first 
performance at a concert presented by 
faculty artists of the Philadelphia 
Conservatory of Music in Wither- 
spoon Hall Jan. 26. The concert was 
the first this season in the M. Sophia 
Ezerman series. The program also 
listed Schumann’s Quintet for Piano 
and Strings, Prokofieff’s Sonata for 
Two Violins and Debussy’s Violin 
Sonata. 

In a recital in the Academy of 
Music Jan. 29,.Ezio Pinza sang arias. 
from Simon Boccanegra, The Magic 
Flute, The Marriage of Figaro and 
other operas, as well as Italian and’ 
French songs. Stevenson Barrett 
was the accompanist. 

The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo» 
attracted large audiences to the Acad- 
emy of Music Jan. 27 and 28. On the- 
latter date, Robert Pancoast, youth- 
ful Philadelphia pianist, played his 
debut recital in the Ethical Society- 
Auditorium. W. E. S. 


MUSICAL AMERICA. 
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Scores Brilliant Triumphs 
in 5 Major Operatic Roles 





Art of Young Lyric Soprano Acclaimed 
by Critics of U. S., Canada and Italy 











* VIOLETTA (Philadelphia-La Scala Opera Co.) 


“Exceptionally pure, her voice is vibrant . .. Miss De Luca essayed 
the difficult role of Violetta with a degree of poise unusual for a 
singer at the beginning of her career.” Baltimore Sun, Nov. 14, 1947 


“Eva De Luca demonstrated again that she is a soprano of great 
talent and promise. Her voice is beautiful and well trained.” 
Baltimore Eve. Sun, Nov. 14, 1947 


* MME. BUTTERFLY (Teatro Lirico} 


“The new protagonist, Eva De Luca, was a little Japanese, ideal for 
grace, for stupendous sensibility. Her every shading and intimate 
vibration moved one profoundly with the rare simplicity of truth.” 

Milano (Italy) Milano Sera, July 31, 1947 


* MIMI (Teatro Lirico) 
“Miss De Luca’s Mimi displayed a voice which is beautiful, fresh 
and true to pitch. She knows how to sing.” 

Milano (Italy) Il Buonsenso, July 16, 1947 


“Eva De Luca sang with great taste and charm.” 
Milano (Italy) Il Corriere della, July 16, 1947 


* MICAELA (Philadelphia-La Scala Opera Co.) 


“Miss Eva De Luca’s Micaela boasted a well sung third act aria.” 
Philadelphia Bulletin, March 8, 1947 


“Eva De Luca’s Micaela was sweetly sane in a desperate world. 
She made her “Je Dis Que Rein” aria in the smuggler’s retreat 
one of the most beautiful songs heard in Massey Hall these past 
operatic nights.” Toronto Evening Telegram, October 9, 1947 


* NEDDA (Philadelphia-La Scala Opera Co.) 

“Eva De Luca proved vocally to be one of the best Neddas to essay 
that part in “Pagliacci”. An attractive personality on the stage, 
the pure, high quality of her voice was well fitted to the character 
she portrayed.” Wash. (D. C.) Evening Star, April 16, 1947 


“Miss De Luca is young and pretty as all want the erring Nedda 
to be and her voice is fresh and lovely. She sang the “Ballatella” 
charmingly. 

“Miss De Luca is perhaps the only singer who trod the stage of 
Constitution Hall last night who knows what to do with her hands. 
Indeed, she seems to have studied the art of gesture and pantomime 
as few singers do.” Wash. (D. C.) Times-Herald, April 16, 1947 
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Jack Adams 


(Continued from page 140) 

was heard when it was broadcast 
Dec. @"and 13 with the NBC Sym- 
phony, Mr. Toscanini conducting. Im- 
mediately afterward Mr. Vinay flew 
to Italy to sing the same role at the 
opening performance of the LaScala 
season, Dec. 26. He returned to the 
United States on Jan. 8, for an inten- 
sive concert tour and will return to 
the Metropolitan for performances 
during February and March. 

Eugene Conley, one of America’s 
most popular tenors, is fast adding to 
his international reputation with per- 
formances at the Opéra Comique in 
Paris, the Nacional in Mexico City 
and in Italy last summer where he 
sang at leading opera houses. This 
spring he will fly to Sweden for per- 
formances at the Royal Opera in 
Stockholm and concerts in Holland. 
Other opera engagements in Cincin- 
nati, New Orleans, Havana, San An- 
tonio, Montreal, and more than 40 
concerts from coast to coast make 
up his solidly booked schedule. 

A newcomer, Samson Francois, ex- 
traordinary young French pianist, 
took his audience by storm at his first 
American engagement with the New 
York City Symphony. A Carnegie 
Hall recital on Dec. 7 added to the 
prestige of his initial performance and 
was followed by numerous engage- 
ments throughout the country, and 
many re-engagements for next season. 
This spring and summer, he will tour 
in Central and South America, re- 
turning to the United States in Octo- 
ber for the 1948-49 season. 

The Roth Quartet celebrates its 
20th anniversary in the United States 
during 1948, and started its transcon- 


tinental tour with a New York re- 
cital at Town Hall Jan. 26. During 
the months of February, March and 
April, the ensemble will be heard in 
all parts of the country and this sum- 
mer will make a concert tour of Cali- 
fornia, Utah and Colorado. 

Graciela Rivera, newly added to the 
Metropolitan, sang leading coloratura 
roles in Rigoletto, The Barber of Se- 
ville and Lucia in Chicago; also roles 
in Fort Worth, New Orleans and in 
Latin American countries and many 
concert and radio engagements. 

Robert Brereton is filling a trans- 
continental tour of 36 engagements 
and will be heard for the fifth time 
as soloist with the San Francisco 
Symphony, under the baton of Pierre 
Monteux. 

The American Male Chorus will 
sing 52 dates this season throughout 
the country. Composed of all overseas 
veterans, this Chorus has caught the 
fancy of the public. 

Hilda Banks, chosen by Serge 
Koussevitzky from the Berkshire Mu- 
sic Center to be piano soloist under 
his baton, has just returned from a 
series of recitals in France, Holland 
and the Scandinavian countries. 
Everywhere her concerts won high 
praise for the musicianship and beauty 
of her playing, and for the American 
music tradition she embodies. 

Associated with Jack Adams is 
Germaine Schnitzer, whose own career 
as a concert pianist gives her a unique 
background in comprehending _ the 
problems of music buyer and artist 
alike. Musicianship and professional 
experience give her a penetrating and 
sympathetic insight that does much to 
foster the spirit of “personalized” 
management on which Jack Adams 
has founded his business. 








Pe eran rene enite ro 


Aipheow Schuthot 


(Continued from page 129) 
University of Washington, Seattle. In 
this capacity, he will conduct the 
Festival of American Music this sum- 
mer. Other activities include guest 
conducting engagements in this coun- 
try and England, lectures at leading 
schools and universities, and prepara- 
tions for his eighth consecutive season 
as Musical Director of the St. Louis 
Little Symphony. 

Ernst von Dohnanyi’s coming visit 
to the United States is a surprise item 
in Mr. Schulhof’s activities. Mr. 
Dohnanyi recently won acclaim in a 
new piano concerto, which he per- 
formed with the Royal Philharmonic 
in London and on tour. He has been 
invited to give recitals in South Amer- 
ica, and will come to the United States 
at the end of the year. 

For the fourth season Antal Dorati 
will be musical director of the Dallas 
Symphony, which he has developed 
into a major orchestra since its or- 
ganization. Mr. Dorati will also accept 
a limited number of guest engage- 
ments next season. His summer sched- 
ule calls for operatic and symphonic 
events in Europe, as well as in this 
country and Canada. 

William Hacker conductor of the 
Arkansas State Symphony, plans to 
form additional groups to bring music 
to outlying communities between his 
tours as a pianist. In the summer he 
directs the Ozark Orchestra Work- 


~ 

itchell Miller, outstanding oboe 
soloist, has been asked to appear with 
a number of orchestras and chamber 
music ensembles. He has just com- 
pleted engagements at the YMHA and 
with the Connecticut Symphony and 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
and now goes on tour as soloist with 
the Saidenberg Sinfonietta. Mr. Miller 
is introducing a new oboe concerto by 
Richard Strauss, and continues to play 
unusual works by Mozart, Cimarosa, 
Vaughan Williams and others. 

Daniel Saidenberg is now in his sec- 
ond year as conductor of the Con- 
necticut Symphony. His guest engage- 
ments will include Robin Hood Dell, 
major sponsored radio programs and a 
number of orchestras. He is now on 
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tour with his Saidenberg Sinfonietta 
and will tour with it again next season. 
In New York the Sinfonietta appeared 
at the YMHA, and the Metropolitan 
Museum and Town Hall, and in the 
future it will give additional concerts 
under these and other chamber music 
auspices. 

Jascha Veissi, violist, is embarking 
on an extensive solo career, following 
his success, with the Boston Sym- 
phony in Berlioz’ Harold in Italy 
last year and his recent recital tour. 
His repertory includes, virtually un- 
known old pieces, both solos and 
works with orchestral accompaniment, 
which he will introduce during the 
coming season. 

Gerald Warburg, cellist, bas just 
returned from his second tour, in the 
course. of which he performed the 
Dvorak, Haydn, and Saint-Saéns con- 
certoes, Bloch’s Schelomo, Bruch’s 
Kol Nidre and many solo works. His 
witty lecture-recitals have been espe- 
cially popular. He will include in his 
repertory a new Concerto in Hun- 
garian style, composed for him by 
Antal Dorati. 





William Stein 


(Continued from page 121) 
made radio appearances and is a mem- 
ber of the Chattanooga Opera com- 
pany. She appeared with the Collegiate 
Chorale last spring, and has given 
recitals, one of which was in Town 
Hall. 

Frederick Lechner, baritone, is now 
in his fifth season at the Metropolitan. 

Max Lichtegg, Swiss tenor, made 
his American debut with: the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic, and will return 
next season. 

Louise Meiszner, pianist, has given 
three Town Hall recitals. She has 
made a coast-to-coast tour, making ap- 
pearances in Canada and Washington 
State as soloist and in recitals, and 
has made a midwestern tour under the 
auspices of the Pryor Concert Service. 

Alfred Mirovitch, pianist, has made 
a nation-wide tour of recitals and solo 
appearances. In addition he has given 
lectures with music across the country. 

Marguerite Piazza, soprano, who 





sang a leading role in the Chicago 
premiere of The Rape of Lucretia, 
has been guest performer at the Opera 
Theater in Chicago, the Montreal 
Opera Guild, the Pittsburgh Opera, 
and the New Orleans Opera. She has 
been at Central City two seasons. 

Max Pollikoff, violinist, has been 
giving concerts in the east. 

Emile Renan, baritone, appeared in 
The Rape of Lucretia and toured the 
middlewest under the Pryor Service. 
Next season he will be in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas as singer and pro- 
ducer. He has sung in operas in 
Havana, Denver, Pittsburgh and New 
Orleans. 

Regina Resnik, soprano, is in her 
fourth season at the Metropolitan and 
her second with the San Francisco 
Opera. She has appeared two seasons 
with the San Antonio Opera Festival, 
at Central City, the Miami Opera 
Guild, with the Baltimore Symphony 
and the Pittsburgh Opera. She is giv- 
ing a Town Hall recital this month. 
Her season includes recitals in the 
east and on the west coast, and joint 
recitals with Set Svanholm. A Euro- 
pean Tour will follow her Metropoli- 
tan engagement. 

Shirley Russell, soprano, has just 
returned from a concert tour of the 
midwest. She will sing at the Cin- 
cinnati Music Festival in May under 
the direction of Fritz Busch. 

Set Svanholm, Swedish tenor, is in 
his second season at the Metropolitan 
and the San Francisco Opera. He has 
sung on Standard Oil of California’s 
radio program and on the Telephone 
Hour. Next summer he will have his 
second season with the Teatro Colén 
in Buenos Aires. He has appeared 
with the New York Philharmonic, the 
Buffalo Philharmonic, the San An- 
tonio Symphony, the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony and the Indianapolis Symphony. 





National Music 
League 


(Continued from page 128) 


National Music League at the begin- 
ning of their careers. 

During the fall of 1947 two League 
artists gave Carnegie Hall concerts, 
six presented Town Hall recitals and 
two, as winners of the Naumburg 


Award, were soloists on the Tele- 
phone Hour. 


League artists have ap- 


Anna C. Molyneaux, 
National Director of 
National Music 
League 


peared with the Ballet Society, Kous- 
sevitsky, Eugene Ormandy, Leon- 
ard Bernstein, Sir Thomas Beecham, 
the New York City Opera Company, 
CBS Invitation To Music and Me- 
notti’s The Medium and The Tele- 
phone. 

Representing American youth, the 
National Music League has not only 
spelled opportunity to many, who, 
through lack of finances would have 
been lost to the concert field, but 
proven its ideal, that American youth 
can deliver great performances if the 
chance is given them. This responsi- 
bility is now being recognized by con- 
cert customers, and, in every medium, 
the National Music League and its 
artists are delivering the best in music 
to music lovers everywhere. 

The National Music League man- 
ages Jane Carlson, pianist; Mary 
Davenport, contralto; Marcella De- 
Cray, harpist; Ellen Faull, soprano; 





Vivien Harvey, pianist; Paul Mat- 
then, baritone; Melvin Ritter, violin- 
ist; Berl Senafsky, violinist; Barbara 
Troxell, soprano; William Gephart, 
baritone; William Hess, tenor; Leon 
Lishner, baritone; Frances Magnes, 
violinist; William Masselos, pianist - 
Rece Saxon, mezzo-soprano; Men ot 
Song, male quartet; Randolph Sing- 
ers, madrigals, motets, canons; The 
Triad, soprano, flute and piano trio; 
Ardyth Walker, cellist. 





Albert Morini 


(Continued from page 121) 


kassky’s limitless repertoire includes 
many of the most recent works of 
American composers. 

Among the many pianists who were 
introduced during the current season 
and attracted immediate attention, is 
Orazio Frugoni, who will tour during 
the 1948-49 season under Morini man- 
agement. The young Italian who 
fought in the Italian underground dur- 
ing the war, now resides in the United 
States. 

Haydee Morini, younger sister of 
the famed violinist, Erica Morini, will 
begin her first transcontinental tour 
next season, offering a stimulating 
program of modern, interpretative 
dances. 





Dolores Hayward 


(Continwed from page 132) 


Lewis Brooks, a member of The 
Lemonade Opera Company, recently 
made his concert debut in New York. 
Laurel Hurley, 20 year old lyric col- 
oratura, is booked for operetta ap- 
pearances this summer and will be 
heard in concert and opera during 
1949, 

Conductors include: James Sample, 
associate conductor of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony on its transcontinental 
tour, who is now conducting in opera 
and for radio on the west coast; 
George Schick, remembered for his 
conducting in Prague, London, New 
York and San Francisco, now tour- 
ing with Nadine Conner, following his 
re-engagement by the Miami Opera 
Guild. 

Miss Hayward is booking the 1948- 
49 tour of Gian-Carlo Menotti’s The 
Medium and The Telephone, the 
chamber operas that had such success 
on Broadway in 1947. The Lemonade 
Opera Company will also tour the 
United States and Canada during the 
Fall of 1948 with a repertoire includ- 
ing Don Giovanni, The Marriage of 
Figaro, Hansel and Gretel and La 
Serva Padrona. 





ACCA 
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Canada next season. Senor Torres, 
who has reaped success in Europe, 
has a magnetic personality. 

Kyra Vayne, dramatic soprano, will 
come from England for a tour of this 
country. Miss Vayne is at present 
touring France and Scandinavia and 
has recently appeared with the BBC 
Symphony. 

Ethel Stark, conductor of the Mon- 
treal Women’s Symphony, who had 
such marked success when she con- 
ducted the orchestra in Carnegie Hall 
last October, will be available for ap- 
pearances as guest conductor. 

Oscar Straus, the celebrated Vien- 
nese composer and conductor, will 
tour Europe this spring. He will re- 
turn to the United States next season 
for guest appearances with orchestras, 
offering all-Strauss or operetta pro- 
grams. 

Paul Doyon, blind Canadian pianist 
and organist who has frequently been 
heard on the New York radio, has 
been booked for 25 concerts in Canada 
for the coming season. 
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PARIS OPERA—OPERA COMIQUE—METROPOLITAN OPERA—LA SCALA, MILAN 


LA LANTERNE., BRUSSELS 
June 25, 1947 


C’est avec curiosité qu'on atten- 
dait la représentation de cet opéra 


pour juger définitivemen, Mme Lily | 


Djane!, que nous avon, dtja enten- 
due dans «Salomé, ~\ trauss. 


ou elle remporta » succés, | 


Dans le role de Tosca Ae in- | 


carne d’une fagon émo.u"smga, Mme 
Djanel nous a donné la preuve de 
son immense - talent de comédienne 
€t de ses grandes qualités vocales. 


D’une voix puissante, belle et. sire,.|3 


elle se joue avec aisafice de toutes 


les difficultés que comporte la par- | 


tition de Puccini. Le public ne s’est 
pas fait faute d’apprécier ses gran. 
des facultés, puisque huit foig le 
Tideau s‘est levé aprés le 2e acte. 


























LEADING SOPRANO 





LA SUISSE, GENEVE 


April 24, 1947 


A la téte de la distribution, Mme Lily Djanel 
recueillit l'unanimité des suffrages dans le réle 
de Salomé, ow elle montra une magnifique 
autorité et une endurance peu commune. Que 

} voila donc une artiste compléte, a la fois mu- 
sicienne, tragédienne et chanteuse consommée 

} qui, a une voix splendide, a l’intelligence. de 
la scéne et au sens du rythme, unit un geste 
étonnamment plastique auquel sa « danse des 
sept vciles » dut de compter parmi les moments 
culminants de la soirée. 


Second European Tour 
(January through June 1948) 


BELGIUM, FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, ITALY 
30 Appearances, incl., in April and May 


LA SCALA, MILAN 


February, 1948 





PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE: M. DE PACE, RKO BUILDING, NEW YORK 20. N.Y 
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50 Years of MUSICAL AMERICA— 





Herr Direktor Conried of the Metropolitan Opera House has been decorated 

with the Order of "The Iron Crown" by the Austrian Emperor. The above, accord- 

ing to the artist of the N. Y. "World," shows the Herr Direktor's Reception by 
the Musical Critics, when he appears wearing his “Crown.” 


(Continued from page 115) 


to the reader of today. About this 
time, however, there began a fea- 
ture of MusicaL AMERICA which, 
for years to come, remained one of 
its most prizeable—the department 
called Echoes of Music Abroad, a 
column: rich in European musical 
miscellany. Unsigned at first, it 
acquired the henceforth inseparable 
tag “J. L. H.” in the issue of Oct. 
26, 1907. It is betraying no confi- 
dence to identify the author of these 
highly informative paragraphs as 
our esteemed collaborator and critic, 
J. Leslie Hodgson. 


* * * 


Concert and operatic reviewing 
in the columns of MusicaAL AMER- 
1ca 40 years ago was very different 
from what it had been 10 years 
earlier and what it was to become 
10, let alone 20 and 30 years later. 
The “narrative” and “reportorial” 
style was favored. To present con- 
flicting points of view, sentences or 
entire paragraphs from the daily 
paper critics were appended at the 
close of every review, and the mag- 
azine took opinions liberally from 
the mouths of Henry E. Krehbiel, 
William J. Henderson, Richard 
Aldrich, Henry T. Finck and, in 
the course of time, Max Smith, 
Reginald de Koven, Pitts Sanborn 
and other daily chroniclers. 

“The standard of musical per- 
formances generally, as well as pub- 
lic taste, has been greatly raised, 
not only in New York but through- 
out the country in the last 20 years 
and I think we shall not be far 
wrong if we ascribe much of this to 
the devoted and conscientious labor 
of the music critics of our leading 
paper,” wrote John C. Freund at 
the time. 


A Sample Criticism 


Let us see what the “narrative 
_ and reportorial” type of reviewing 
looked like, taking samples from a 
report on a Paderewski recital in 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 2, 1907 (who 
. its author was the present chron- 

icler is unable to guess): “Pader- 
, ewski is a magic name and that all 
the old magic associated with it ever 
since the poetic Polish pianist was 
first introduced to the American 
' public 16 years ago still influences 
the local imagination, was attested 
by the size and worshipful attitude 
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tree conriep ore ne canese 


"We went forth into the desert, for such was t¢ 
an act of Goldmark's ‘Queen of Sheba,’ 
trooped in." From the N. Y. “World.” T 
Dufriche, Caruso, Van Rooy, Scotti, Dippel* 
with Hertz and Vigna the two camel-riders 







ntify Meltzer, Conried, 
, Nordica and Abarbanell, 
transposition of their names in 


the drawing is an obvious mistake) 


TWO CARTOONS OF EARLY OPERATICS 


of the capacity audience that greet- 
ed him .. . when he reappeared for 
the first time in New York since 
the spring of 1905. 

“It was long past the hour an- 
nounced for opening that the recital 
was* begun. Most of the last 
straggling latecomers were seated 
by that time and the extinguishing 
of the lights on the stage and in 
the lower part of the auditorium 
was the signal for attracting all 
eyes to the stage door. When it 
finally opened and the slender, al- 





most insignificant figure and the 
mysterious, smileless face, thrown 
into relief by the familiar halo of 
hair, of the impatiently awaited art- 
ist appeared, the billows of ap- 
plause that rolled down to the plat- 
form from every part of the hall, 
retarding his progress to the piano 
as he stopped to bow repeatedly in 
acknowledgement, left no doubt of 
the cordiality of his welcome. . . 
“The set of variations with 
which he opened his program was 
not altogether new to New York, 
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A real news beat is covered by appropriate streamer head, subheads and illus- 
trations. Note the change of cherubs from the earlier title page head shown 
on page 5 


as Sigismund Stojowski, who is a 
former pupil and friend of the com- 
poser, introduced it at one of his re- 
citals in Mendelssohn Hall last 
winter. That the good impression 
the work made at that time was 
strengthened on this occasion is 
evident from the statement of Rich- 
ard Aldrich in the Times, who con- 
siders it ‘one of the strongest of re- 
cent compositions for the piano’... . 
The fugue appeals to W. J. Hender- 
son, of the Swan, as particularly 
beautiful, being ‘not only a remark- 
ably closely knit piece of polyphony, 
but also warm with sensuous 
charm’.... 


“In the Herald Edward Ziegler 
thus summarizes the great Pole’s 
playing and its effect on the audi- 
ence: ‘When, in lyric passages, the 
artist fondled the keys there came 
to hearing that same wonderful 
singing tone that has had most of 
the world by the ears, but when he 
thundered and stormed the leonine 
in his nature showed its artistic 
claws. But these are details. To 
the great public it was the same 
adorable Paderewski and it seemed 
to make little difference to it that 
he roared like a lion instead of mur- 


muring like a dove’. 


The Critical Fraternity 


Care was taken to make the reader 
of MusicaL AMERICA more or less 
intimately acquainted with these 
daily paper critics whom the publi- 
cation so meticulously quoted on 
large and small occasions. Less 
than two months before citing the 
above conclusions about Paderew- 
ski’s playing our journal published 
a full page of pictures headed ““New 
York Jury Whose Verdict Musi- 
cians Await”, together with longer 
or shorter paragraphs about each. 
“The music jury of New York”, 
we are informed, “is made up of 
brains, brilliance and depth”. Henry 
E. Krehbiel “has no idea that there 
can’t be anything good in the newer 
things in music; still, he shudders 
at Richard Strauss”. W. J. Hen- 
derson “is a critic whose praise is 
prized on account of its rarity... . 
He is a thoroughly trained news- 
paper man, also a yachtsman and 
the author of stcries very popular 
with young people, mostly with a 
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(Continued from page 148) 
twang [Sic!] of the sea. He is also 
the proud possessor of a_pilot’s 
license”. Henry T. Finck is charged 
with being the author of Romantic 
Love and Personal Union—though 
that long-forgotten tome was really 
called Romantic Love and Personal 
Beauty! Richard Aldrich is de- 
scribed as “the wise young judge of 
the triumvirate whose other mem- 
bers are Henderson and Krehbiel”. 
Edward Ziegler, the late assistant 
general manager of the Metropoli- 
tan, is “sharp and his predictions 
have a habit of materializing . . . 
and, though he is ipdependent, he is 
somewhat of a protégé of James 
Huneker”. “For clevérness and 
sparkle there is none who surpasses 
William B. Chase”, of the Evening 
Sun. Other critics of the day— 
men like T. W. White, Gustav 
Kobbé, Robert Welch, Charles 
Henry Meltzer, Algernon St. John 
Brenon—are now fading memories. 
In that remote age, however, Law- 
rence Gilman and Pitts Sanborn 
were rising stars and, as such, were 
introduced to MusicaL AMERICA 
readers. 


Anonymous Reviewing 


It was to be a long time before 
the verdicts of the daily reviewers 
were dropped from the columns of 
MusicaL America, though now 
and then they would be omitted 
from the paper’s own comments on 
a concert or an opera. It was still 
a while, furthermore, before each 
and every reviewer intermittently 
emerged from his shrouding ano- 
nymity. About the first account of 
a musical event in New York to be 
appended with an initial was the 
debut in Mendelssohn Hall, in 
November, 1908, of Ludwig Wiill- 
ner, who was to set Manhattan afire 
by his Lieder interpretations and 
the circumstance that he had as 
good as no voice. The account of 
this extraordinary affair was ap- 
pended with an inconspicuous “F.”, 
which indicated, presumably, Arthur 
Farwell. The story was signed by 
his style even more unmistakably 
than with his name. For some time 
previously Mr. Farwell had been 
treating artistic happenings in Bos- 
ton for MustcaL AMERICA. Once 
he removed to New York he 
brought an element to this publica- 
tion it had never previously boast- 
ed. The whole artistic tone of the 
paper was presently to be enhanced 
by his contributions, which were 
amazingly penetrating and diversi- 
fied. 

* * * 

The first New York review writ- 
ten by Mr. Farwell about a local 
event virtually coincided with the 
simultaneous Metropolitan debut of 
Arturo Toscanini, Emmy Destinn 
and Giulio Gatti-Casazza. It seems 
incredible, viewed from our present 
perspective, that this fabulous event 
should not have been discussed by 
Mr. Farwell for all it was worth in 
news value and artistic significance. 
Strange to say a mere column and 
a quarter (unsigned at that) ap- 
pears to have been deemed suff- 
cient. It is true that it appeared on 
the front page of the Nov. 21, 1908, 
issue and that the heading read: 
“Brilliant Opening at the Metropol- 
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The Early Days 


itan. .. . New Regime Is Inaugu- 
rated with an Elaborate Production 
of Aida. . . . Toscanini Infuses True 
Italian Ardor Into the Singing of 
the Artists Under His Baton... . 
Emmy Destinn Makes an Auspi- 
cious First Appearance”. 

Here is what you read further: 
“The auditorium was crowded and 
long %efore the opening hour such 
was the crowd that surged in the 
police stopped the sale of admission 
to standees. The Diamond Horse- 
shoe was gorgeously resplendent 





Henry E. Krehbiel 


Tribune 





W. J. Henderson 
Sun 


with its wealth of jewels and pic- 
turesque gowns, while the stage 
presented scenes of splendor of a 
bygone age. .. . Thanks to the new 
elements and the work of three old 
favorites in familiar impersona- 
tions, this performance of Verdi's 
opera was one of the finest the work 
has ever been given in New York. 
Arturo Toscanini, making his 
American debut at the conductor’s 
desk, and conducting without a 
score, led singers and musicians 
with masterful authority. His read- 
ing was typically Italian in its pul- 
sating vitality and strenuousness, 
but the poetry of the work was 
never sacrificed, it was brought out 
with noble eloquence. In appear- 
ance Mr. Toscanini is slight of 
stature. He holds an infallible grip 
on his musicians, but conducts with- 
out undue gesticulation. 

“Of equal interest to the majority 
of the audience was the first appear- 
ance of Emmy Destinn. ... As Aida 
she disclosed a voice of fine carry- 
ing power, essentially dramatic in 





Henry T. Finck 
Evening Post 





timbre and capable of poignant 
emotional expression. An authori- 
tative artist, whose histrionic abil- 
ity is on a level with her vocal gifts, 
she made an unquestionable success 
with her first American  audi- 
ence... . 
* * * 

Even our Mephisto was not yet 
worked up to such a pitch as you 
might have expected on his first ex 
posure to Toscanini’s greatness. 
He summarized his reaction in a 
couple of rather surly paragraphs: 
“The opinion with regard to the 
first two weeks of opera may be 
summed up by saying that large and 
enthusiastic audiences greeted the 
performances at both houses ( Met- 


World 


NEW YORK JURY 
WHOSE VERDICT 
MUSICIANS 
AWAIT 


ropolitan and Manhattan). The 
opening one at the Metropolitan 
proved to be a notable society event. 
At this house considerable improve- 
ment was shown in the orchestra, 
chorus and mise-en-scéne, but from 
a musical standpoint Oscar Ham- 
merstein, with his production ot 
Samson and Delilah, distinctly car- 
ried off the honors. 

“Toscanini, the new conductor at 
the Metropolitan, is magnificently 
equipped for his work and, so he 
carried through the opening per- 
formance of Aida with great eclat, 
though it was open to criticism be- 
cause it was distinguished for vocif- 
erousness. Frankly so far as the 
singing was concerned, it could not 
be compared with some of the per- 
formances of Aida which have been 
heard in this city and in one ol 
which the great Campanini, now 
dead, was the Radames”. 


x* * * 


One is inclined to think that Me- 
phisto must have heard about “that 


Edward Ziegler 






great Campanini as Radames” from 


his forefathers. For when he at- 
tended Gatti-Casazza’s first Ameri- 
can production, spangled with such 
stars as Toscanini, Destinn, Ca- 
ruso, Scotti, Louise Homer and 
Adamo Didur, he was still less than 
a year old. This chronicler believes 
that his antecedents were (as sur- 
mised above) the Seraph, from the 
MusicaL AMErIca of 1898, and an 
even earlier being, called Cupid 
Jones, who animated the agate- 
typed pages of Freund’s preceding 
publication, Music and Drama, in 
1882. At all events, there was no 


trace of him in MusIcAL AMERICA 
Feb. 
up 


15, 1908, when he first 
(on page 13, inciden- 


till 
turned 





Richard Aldrich 


Times 





W. B. Chase 


Evening Sun 


James Huneker, who wrote for 
various papers at this period 


tally), babbling about ladies! Here 
are his first words on record: 
“Whenever ladies, charming ladies 
—especially ladies of the opera— 
exchange courtesies in print, as Ma- 
dame de Cisneros, of the Manhat- 
tan Opera Company, and Mrs. 
Kirkby-Lunn of the Metropolitan 
forces, are doing, it makes me feel 
good. You see, it breaks the mo- 
notony of ‘Peace on Earth Among 
Men’. Music is believed to be an 
attribute of the heavenly sphere. 
Why does it so often produce dis- 
cord? 


“Mme. de Cisneros has no com- 
plaint against you, or against Mme. 
Kirkby-Lunn. If she has any kick 
coming it is surely against her man- 
ager, my dear friend Oscar Ham- 
merstein (whom I have been en- 
deavoring to carry through this sea- 
son), because he has not seen fit to 
give her roles commensurate with 
the opinion she has of her own 
abilities”. Such were Mephisto’s 
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30 Years of “Musical America’”—THE EARLY DAYS 


(Continued from page 148) 
beginnings! Since then he has 
mused, ruminated, chattered and 
philosophized unceasingly, through 
good years and bad, through wars, 
depressions and still more wars! 

*” * * 


If the advent of Toscanini among us 
followed the birth of Mephisto by less 
than a year the coming of Gustav 
Mahler preceded it by just a little 
more than a month. Even less than 
for Toscanini did MusicaL AMERICA 
burst into conflagration on first ex- 
periencing Mahler’s Tristan (not to 
mention Olive Fremstad’s first 
Isolde)! Here is what an unsigned 
column on the front page said: 
“. .. There could be no doubt of the 
spirit in which the audience had come 

’ prepared to receive the noted German, 
whom New York has gained at the 
expense of Vienna, for when he came 
forward to take his place at the con- 
ductor’s desk hé was greeted with a 
storm of applause such as is generally 
reserved for tried and proven favor- 
ites. . . . While it cannot be said that 
the performance obliterated the memo- 
ries of all previous representations on 
the same stage of Wagner’s tone paint- 


ing of emotional love, it was undoubt- 
edly one of the most impressive of late 
years and this must be ascribed chiefly 
to the new life infused into the orches- 
tra by the new conductor, to the poeti- 
cally conceived and finely wrought ex- 
position the score received and the ex- 
cellent balance maintained at all times 
between the stage and the orchestra 
pit. 

“Mme. Fremstad’s Isolde was highly 
individual. It brought out the more 
feminine attributes of the character, in 
the first act less of imperious tense- 
ness than of human yearning for love. 
Her costumes likewise departed from 
the conventional designs. Her voice 
proved well adapted to the music; it 
is doubtful if she has ever sung with 
more mellow beauty of tone and subtle 
expressiveness”. Then follow the 
usual extracts from the daily press, 
with H. E. Krehbiel convinced that 
“Mr. Mahler is a master of his art 
whom New Yorkers will take particu- 
lar delight to honor”. 

* * * 

On Sept. 28, 1907, we encounter the 
first Special Issue in our paper’s long 
history. This annual number, which 
for many years appeared in the autumn, 
was in the beginning a modest affair 
compared with what it was to become. 


THREE DEPARTMENT HEADINGS OF OLDEN DAYS 





Vearl Hermon wa. heard in recital at 

jallywood, Cal. om November 1, ander 

he au-piews of the Hollywood Club. 
ee 

singers under the 





Perey Clarke, baritone, a  promi-i 
il of Roris L. Gouge. sang with muc 
at Vernon, Mich. 
. 


> 7 
The Oakland Orphens Club, Edwin 
bar Crandall, director, is soon to give 
be Sunday half hour of music at the 


Ireck "The gramme. 


aire. 

sf 
David FE. Crozier, organist of Pine Street 
m Church, and Mrs. H. W. 
talshaugh will give a recital December 4 
Fahnestock Hall. 


rendered. 





weg 





A large and appreciative audience heard 
the Decatur Lyric Glee i 
the opening number of the Young Men's 
Christian \ssociatim Star Course. The 
direction of W. A 
Doane, responded to a number of encores. 

oo 4 at the 


At the last week's mecting of Grace 
Church Epworth League, Winnipeg, ¢ 
evening was devoted to a Recthoven pi 
A bioeraphy of the com 
was read by J. B. é 
selections from the masters m 


*ee 
An interesting concert 





Blair, ‘cellist, andl Katherine Crockett, 
prano, were heard in a programme of 

hers, the rendition of which gaincd both 
tists many admirers. Arthur Turner 
companied, 


At a recital given at the Art Muscwi 
Springfield, Mass., on October 26, reder 














ee 

The Young People's String Orches: 
St. Louis conducted by Victor Lichte 
wave its first semi-annual concert 
season at Musical Art Building la-t 
when selections from the works 
hert, Danda, Komzak, Wieniaw 
delssohn, Grieg, Boccherini, Dv 
Ilubay were presented 
. . 


An interpretative piano rger 
ture was given by Mine. 
on October gt unde 


Club. recently, -in 


ranby, after 











The Ocean to Ocean column which contained, as may be seeh, the most 
miscellaneous of items 











THE SONG OF THE SERAPH. 
Dear Freund:—The Herald unequaled as 
ewspaper, so seldom contains anything of litera 
that I must call your attention to an arti 
last Sunday’s issue upon the revival of “ 
Winkle,” at the Fifth Avenue Theater. 

a delightful assumption of gravity, 
informs the j seph Jeffe: 


The Song of the Seraph, undoubtedly 
Mephisto's ancestor, although the Seraph 
concerned himself only 
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he famous composer of “Faust” 
omeo et Julictte was announ 
ck jm Paris. 









Src he death of Mme. Gounod, widow 






The Fatal Angel, who marked the 
passing of musical mortals 


The Fall Issue of 1907 ran to only 40 

es. The cover showed two person- 
able ladies—real fashion plates of the 
period, one playing a violin, the other 
an upright piano, while in the back- 
ground a deeply serious young man in 
a dinner coat manipulates a cello. 

On the first page of the magazine 
proper was a rather youthful picture 
of Mahler, for the use of which Must- 


with dramacaL America acknowledged itself “in- 


debted to the New York World”. The 
chief news item on this page was an 
announcement that Puccini had de- 
cided to set to music Belasco’s Girl of 
the Golden West, that it would be the 
composer’s “American opera” and that 
“a capable librettist” would make the 
translation. A pictorial feature on 
page 3 was an article on Paderewski 
at his home near Lausanne. It was 
written by Louise Llewellyn, long 
MusicaL America’s Paris correspon- 
dent, and carried the distressing head: 
“Paderewski Sees No Future for 
Americans as Composers”. In the 
course of the story the pianist con- 
fided that he “preferred an audience 
in Wichita, Kan., to one in New 
York”. 


Special Issue Contents 


There followed in the order named 
forecasts of “New York’s Coming 
Feast of Grand Opera”, illustrated 
with pictures of the Metropolitan 
(which looks astoundingly unchanged), 
the Manhattan Opera House (which 
today appears almost unrecognizable) 
and such singers as Lina Cavalieri, 
Emma Eames, Charles Rousseliere, 
Caruso, Berta Morena, Marcella Sem- 
brich, Geraldine Farrar, Pol Plancon, 
Mary Garden, Lillian Nordica, Melba, 
Schumann-Heink and a couple of 
tenors (Willy Schuller and Raoul de 
Valmar) engaged by Henry W. Sav- 
age to sing Pinkerton in his Madama 
Butterfly production. Turning the 
pages the reader found that an “Epoch 
Making Season” was promised in New 
York concert halls and learned what 
the managers (among them Henry 
Wolfsohn, Fitzhugh MHaensel, W. 
Spencer Jones, Albert B. Pattou, J. E. 
Francke and R. E. Johnston—the lat- 
ter, for all his optimism, convinced 
that “there are too many artists, en- 
tirely too many in America this sea- 
son”) thought about it. Then came 
forecasts of activities in Boston, Chi- 
cago, Baltimore, Philadelphia (where 
the “new conductor of the Philadel- 
phia Symphony” was an impressively 
mustached gentleman, Carl ‘ Pohlig, 
“recently arrived in America”) ; Pitts- 
burgh, Denver, Albany, Troy, Worces- 
ter, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Memphis, 
Columbus, Brooklyn. Some of these 
were longer, some (like Seattle) defi- 
nitely shorter. Varying these prog- 
nostications and statistics one could 
find a three-column ar.cle by Jan 
Kubelik in which the violinist told 
about “The Hand of Fate in My 
Career”. The enumeration and de- 
scription of the New York music crit- 
ics (to which reference is made above) 
was another Fall Issue feature. 


The second Special Issue carried the 
date Oct. 10, 1908, and was 16 pages 
longer than its predecessor. Instead 
of the sober chamber music players of 
the previous year this one was deco- 
rated with a rather appalling picture 
of Uncle Sam, smilingly presenting to 
an imagihary audience a young lady of 
the “sweet girl graduate” type common 
to that period, who clasped a diploma, 
a roll of sheet music, or whatever it 
may have been, in her left hand, her 
right hooking Uncle Sam’s left elbow! 
A concert grand occupied the back- 
ground, with a pianist wearing pince- 
nez and a quizzical mien vaguely oc- 
cupied at the keyboard. The contents 
of the issue were more elaborate and 
varied than they had been a twelve- 
month earlier, though they followed 
the same lines. This time the Metro- 
politan Opera forecasts were enlivened 
with pictures of Giulio Gatti-Casazza 
and Andreas Dippel (in gray fedora 
and stovepipe hat, respectively) posing 


beside a hansom cab; of Mahler, of 
Toscanini, of Caruso, of Maria Gay 
and of Destinn as Carmen—a role she 
was never to sing here. 


New names were gradually appear- 
ing on the staff of MusIcAL AMERICA, 
and the activities of certain writers, 
already more or less domesticated in 
its pages, were steadily expanding. 
Arthur Farwell had, as we mentioned, 
exchanged Boston for New York and 
his successor in the Boylston Street 
office was none other than Olin 
Downes, now critic of the New York 
Times, who wrote with animation and 
at length. Farwell himself gave a 
philosophic tinge to his critical ‘com- 
ments. He contributed a variety of 
special articles (today we should call 
him a “columnist”), such as The Wan- 
derjahre of a _ Revolutionist, which 
dealt with his travels and artistic ex- 
periences as a young man, in Europe 
and in this country; and, somewhat 
later, The Story of Rudolf Gott, rich 
in metaphysical vibrations, that many 
regarded as purely fictional but which, 
in point of fact, was drawn from life. 
With all his dignity and idealistic in- 
clinations Farwell was a realist and a 
wit (he once shocked a concert singer 
by telling her he was “a believer in the 
flesh”); and never did the present 
chronicler see him lose his temper— 
not even when, one night, at a sum- 
mer concert in Central Park where an 
orchestral work of his was to be 
played, the piece had to start five times 
over because it rained in torrents every 
time the conductor attempted to get 
beyond the 20th bar! 


Some Farwell Opinions 


Today some persons might be 
amused at certain musical opinions 
Farwell promulgated in 1909. Here, 
for example, is a fragment of his re- 
view of Elgar’s A flat Symphony 
which, shortly before, had been per- 
formed in New York: “In the inmost 
essence of his genius Elgar is perhaps 
more akin to César Franck than to 
any other master, while remaining 
foreign to him in style. His signifi- 
cance for us, insofar as he may be ad- 
judged to possess significance, lies in 
the fact that he is a mystic—in the 
quality of his mysticism. He would 
not merely sing songs to us, he would 
reveal the soul, reveal heaven and the 
heavenly hosts, depict the drama of 
man in his relation to the powers that 
move the universe. He is more hu- 
man, less naively divine than Franck. 
Franck soars like a lark above the 
earth-struggle. Elgar is not free from 
it. Hence the obvious religiousness 
of Elgar’s work; he is under the ne- 
cessity of aspiring. Franck need not 
be; he is emancipated and needs only 
to sing. Franck is the spiritual supe- 
rior of Elgar and for that very reason 
is restricted in the area of his appeal. 
Elgar is more likely to reach the aver- 
age serious modern man. But in this 
he is somewhat handicapped by the 
very mysticism which is his ratson 
détre. For it leads him to a certain 
eschewal of plain speaking and to a 
certain confusion of the total which is 
apt to perplex the man who wants his 
themes to stand out Tchaikovsky- 
wise”. 

Unless the present writer’s memory 
plays him tricks Arthur Farwell was 
a blood relation of Emerson’s! 


Arthur Judson was, for quite some 
time, held up as a model to some of 
his colleagues because he was the 
author of a notice which John C. 
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“Ricci plays with a virtuosity which few of his most accomplished contemporaries could rival . . . astounding.’ 
—New York Herald Tribune, January 5, 1947 


“Ricci is a phenomenon... 
this is an artist of the first 


order!” 
—Rome (Italy) L’Ora D’Italia 
December 27, 1947 


Orchestrai Appearances 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC- 
SYMPHONY 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY 
LOS ANGELES SYMPHONY 
NATIONAL SYMPHONY 
MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
CINCINNATI SYMPHONY 
DETROIT SYMPHONY 

ABC SYMPHONY 
TORONTO SYMPHONY 

ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 
ROME ORCHESTRA 
PRAGUE SYMPHONY 
HALLE ORCHESTRA 
COLOGNE ORCHESTRA 
LAMOUREUX ORCHESTRA 
BUDAPEST SYMPHONY 
INDIANAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY SYMPHONY 
NEW HAVEN SYMPHONY 
OMAHA SYMPHONY 
PORTLAND SYMPHONY 
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TOTENBER 


COAST TO COAST 
FORTY-FIVE CONCERTS DURING 1947-1948 
IN RECITAL AND WITH LEADING ORCHESTRAS 





I 


Mr. Totenberg’s re-creation of the Bach bow makes it possible, for the first time 
in America, to play Bach's music the way he wrote it. 


"An artist as well as a virtuoso.” "His is the smoothest bow arm of all. . . . He has tempera- 
—Olin Downes, NEW YORK TIMES ment, the ability to put himself inside a piece, the stylistic 
understanding, the knowledge of how one piece or period 
differs from another . . . he holds thus by sheer musical 
communication any person's musical interest.” 


"“Grandly projected interpretation . . . everything Totenberg 
played was distinguished by technical brilliance and rich, 
sensitive tone." 

—Alfred Frankenstein, SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE —Virgil Thomson, NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


In 1948-1949 Mr. Totenberg introduces a new concerto by Darius Milhaud 
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RAY LEV 


Pianist 
21 APPEARANCES AT CARNEGIE HALL SINCE HER DEBUT 
Each to Capacity Audiences 
WITH THE New York PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY, IN SOLO RECITALS 
AND JOINT PROGRAMS... & vidence 0 yf R ay Lev’s 


importance in the concert world. 


HER EXTENSIVE PIANO REPERTOIRE INCLUDES 26 CONCERTOS 
FROM ALL PERIODS FOR PERFORMANCE WITH ORCHESTRA... 


BALDWIN PIANO CONCERT HALL SOCIETY RECORDINGS 
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New York Chicago San Francisco 


February, 1948 
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(affiliated with Occidental College, Los Angeles, California) 


NEW YORK TOWN HALL DEBUT, February 5, 1948 


“The performance bespoke cohesion of purpose and subtle inter- 
play of ensemble tone and interpretative aims . . . an impressive 
evening of music-making . . . hope the Alma Trio will continue 
in this field for a long time.” — New York Times 


“As was to be expected from artists whose individual capacities 
are so widely and favorably known, the members of the Alma 
Trio pooled their notable musical resources with high purpose 
and commensurate result. Whether drama, folk quality or 
feathery lightness was appropriate, it was attained with just the 
right specific gravity. The effect of this was one of unusual 
spontaneity, producing exhilaration in the listener.” 

— New York Herald Tribune 


. extraordinary artistry . .. can only be described in 
superlatives ... truly integrated . . . an ensemble that creates 
uncommon beauty of sound . . . an impassioned performance 
that never lost its momentum. A large enthusiastic house 
applauded spontaneously.” — New York Post 
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* 
“An excellent 
musician 
with a 
magnificent 
technique 
and a 
great 


personality.” 


—JOSE ITURBI 
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( OUTSTANDING 7 
YOUNG AMERICAN PIANIST 


"| could talk about Dorothy Humel at great length, about her talent and general appeal. 
She has a high spiritual structure, her own ideas and concentration, which all show in 
her approach to her musical work and activities. | heard her interpretation of Mozart and 
she amazed me by her style. | believe she has all the makings that will help her to 


become an outstanding pianist." 
—NIKOLAI MALKO 
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America’s Foremost Tenor 


Chosen to create the title role in Peter Grimes" 


in its premiere at the Metropolitan Opera 


AS 


GREAT 


IN 


CONCERT 


AS IN 


OPERA 


ENTHUSIASTIC APPLAUSE GREETS JAGEL’S PROGRAM AT TOWN HALL 
(JANUARY 22, 1948) 


"The recital given by Frederick Jagel, the Metropolitan 
tenor, last night at Town Hall marked the twentieth an- 
niversary of his career before the public in this country. 
Prolonged outbursts of enthusiasm after each of the offer- 
ings of his elaborate program attested to the high esteem 
in which he is held by his large following. 


"Mr. Jagel's interpretations of his varied contributions 
were carefully and intelligently detailed. His diction was 
exemplary in each of the languages employed and he 
phrased with care. In every field of song ventured upon, 
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the intention of the music was well comprehended. 


"The voice was most freely emitted, the tones of the best 
quality, the legato the smoothest. Poulenc's ‘C'est le joli 
printemps' found the tenor especially successful in filing 
down his tones to a real pianissimo, and the arias of Puccini 
and Bizet were delivered with a spontaneity and impressive- 
ness. There was emotional warmth, wide range of different 
types of approach in his singing, invariably backed by an 
earnestness and simple directness that gave it definite 
appeal." NOEL STRAUS, NEW YORK TIMES 
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Westminster Choir 


CONTINUOUSLY before the public 
since 19°21. 


TRADITIONALLY fine in program 
and performance. 


INTERNATIONALLY recognized for cultural 
and educational achievement. 


ENTHUSIASTICALLY acclaimed again this 
season from coast to coast in 65 concerts. 


REPEATEDLY engaged by N.Y. Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra. 
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GEORGE BERNARD 
SHAW 


T Here are three main qualifica- 
tions for a musical critic, besides 
the general qualification of good 
sense and knowledge of the world. 
He must have a cultivated taste 
for music, he must be a skilled 
writer, and he must be a practiced 
critic. Any of these three may be 
found without the others; but the 
coniplete, combination is indispens- 
able .to: good work. 

Take up any of our.musical’ pa- 
pers and you will find’ plenty of 
articles written by men of unques- 
tionable competence and even emi- 
nence as musicians. These gentle- 
men may write without charm be- 
cause they have not served their 
apprenticeship to literature; but 
they can at all events express them- 
selves at their comparative leisure, 
as’ well as most journalists do in 
their feverish haste; and they can 
depend on the interest which can 
be commanded by any intelligent 
‘man who has ordinary powers of 


(7.B.S. 


on 
Music 
Criticism 


This article first appeared in 
“The New Music Review’) 





expression, and who is. dealing 
with a subject he understands, 
Why, then, are they so” utterly 
impossible as musical critics? Be- 
cause they cannot criticize. They 
set to work like schoolmasters to 
prove that this is “right” and ‘that 
“wrong”; they refer disputed 
points to school authorities who 
have no more authority in the re- 
public of art than the head master 
of Eton has in the House of Com- 
mons; they jealously defend -their 
pet compositions and composers 
against rival claims like ladies at 
a musical at-home; they show no 
sense of the difference between the 
professor teaching his class how 
to resolve the chord of the domi- 
nant seventh and that of a critic 
standing in the presence of the 
whole world and its art, and sub- 
mitting his analysis of the work of 
an artist whose authority is at least 
equal to his own. A man may 
have counterpoint at his finger 
ends; but, if, being no more than a 
second-rate music teacher, he petu- 
lantly treats composers of European 
reputation as intrusive and ignor- 


ant pretenders who ought to be 
suppressed—a very different thing 
from genuine criticism, however 
unfavorable, of their works—he 
obviously puts himself out of the 
question as a member of the staff 
of any general newspaper or maga- 
zine. But since for the purposes 
of journalism, the literary quali- 
fication is the main one—since no 
editor who is supplied with enter- 
taining “copy” ever asks whether 
it is criticism or gossip, or cares 
whether its technology is a bit 
sounder than the sham sailing di- 
rections given in Gulliver’s ship, 
cases are not lacking of journalists 
taking the post of musical critic 
merely because it is the only open- 
ing that presents itself, and con- 
cealing their deficiencies by plenty 
of descriptive reporting and scraps 
of news about music and musicians. 
If such a critic has critical and 
musical faculty latent in him, he 
will learn his business after some 
years; but some writers of this 
sort have not the faculty and never 


learn. " 


It is worth remarking ‘Here—at 
least I cannot resist mentioning it 
—that the experienced editor has 
usually found the mere musician 
critic so, useless on a paper, and 
the mere journalistic critic so suf- 
ficient for all purposes, that the 
critic whose articles are at all read- 
able by people who only read to be 
amused, is usually suspected by his 
fellow journalists of being a mus- 
ical impostor, a suspicion which 
reaches absolute certainty in the 
mind of his editor. 


When my own articles on music 
first began to attract some atten- 
tion, the cream of the joke was sup- 
posed by many persons to be the 
fact that I knew nothing whatever 
about music. Several times it 
happened to me to be introduced to 
admirers who, on discovering from 
my reply to the question, “What 
put it into your head to write about 
music?” that I did so because it 
happened to be the art I knew most 


about, have turned away cruelly 
disappointed and disillusioned by 
this prosaic explanation, which 
seemed to rob my exploits of all 
their merit. Even when the hy- 
pothesis of my total ignorance be- 
came untenable, I still used occa- 
sionally to encounter people who 
appealed to me to admit candidly 
that my knowledge of music did not 
extend to its technicalities. They 
missed, I imagine, the Mesopota- 
mianism of the sort of musical 
writing which parades silly little 
musical parsing exercises to im- 
press the laity exactly as the per- 
formances of the learned pig im- 
press the rustics at a fair. 

A critic who does not know his 
business has two advantages. First, 
if he writes for a daily paper he 
can evade the point, and yet make 
himself useful and interesting, by 
collecting the latest news about 
forthcoming events, and the most 
amusing scandal about the past 
ones. Second, his incompetence 
can be proved only by comparing 
his notice of a month ago with his 
notice of today, which nobody will 
take the trouble to do. Any man 
can write an imposing description 
of Madame Calvé, or of Slivinski; 
but if you turn back to his descrip- 
tion of Miss Eames or of Sapell- 
nikoff, you will find, if he is no 
critic, that the same description 
did duty for them also, just as it 
did duty, before he was born, for 
Catalini and Pasta, Cramer and 
Czerny. When he attempts to par- 
ticularize the special qualities of the 
artists he criticizes, you will find 
him praising Sarasate and Pader- 
ewski for exactly those feats which 
their pupils, Miss Nettie Carpenter 
and Miss Szumowska, are able to 
copy to the life. Whether he is 
praising or blaming, he always 
dwells on some of the hundred 
points that all players and execu- 
tants have in common, and misses 
the final ones that make all the 
difference between mediocrity and 
genius, and between one artist and 
another, 





Criticism Today 


pendent newspapers than in those of news- 


papers owned by chains. 
The reason for this is simple enough. The 


(Continued from page 22) 


We have been too much concerned with com- 
posers and performers, what they do and how 
well they do it, and too little interested in the 
social and economic conditions under which 
the musical life is led. Criticism, and especially 
New York criticism, is too much an adjunct 
of the recital business and too ‘seldom raises 
its voice on behalf of a healthy musical com- 
munity, either in protest or defense. 

A true musical culture cannot exist unless it 
grows up from widespread roots, but our 
American musical life is scarcely rooted at all, 
and treats what should be its foundation with 
all but complete neglect if not contempt. Criti- 
cism can and should play an important part 
in changing this situation and helping us to 
realize an American musical potential which 
as yet has not even been dreamed of, much 
less realized. 

That criticism doesn’t do so can, I think, be 
laid at the door of journalistic timidity in gen- 
eral. Too many newspapers are afraid of com- 
ing to grips with the social and economic status 
quo in any and all departments, but this timid- 
ity is very often unfounded; American news- 
papers could be more liberal if only their em- 
ployees had a little more imagination. At all 
events, fear of disturbing the status quo is 
much more likely to exist on chain newspa- 
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Another queer unreality of musical criti- 
cism . . . is that broadcasts which reach 
millions are very largely ignored . . .” 


» 
pers than on indépendent ones. One may, in 
fact, go considétably further so far as our own 
specialized intérest is concerned and assert as 
a general rule, subject to some exceptions, that 
musical criticism is in every way more likely 
to be enlightened, intelligent, informed, dy- 
namic and individual in the columns .of inde- 


independent newspaper publisher has a stake in 
the community he serves, including its cultural 
life; the chain newspaper, on the other hand, 
is not rooted anywhere. It is no accident that 


the music critics of New York whom everyone 

reads, quotes and depends on are Olin Downes 

of the Times and Virgil Thomson of the Her- 
(Continued on page 391) ° 





Alfred Frankenstein, music critic of the. 
San Francisco Chronicle 
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| Orchestra: 
| ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, London 











Conductors: 
ERNEST ANSERMET 


L'Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, Geneva | 


Giast Conductor. in [ N. B.C. Symphony on January 17, 24, 31 and February 7 | 


the U.S.A. in 1948: ) Dallas Symphony on February 15 | 
: Chicago Symphony on February 18, 19, 20, 24, 25, 26 and 27 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, BART. 
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Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, London ; 
| 


STANLEY CHAPPLE 


| 

St. Louis Philharmonic Orchestra, St. Louis Civic Chorus | 
St. Louis Grand Opera Guild Workshop, St. Louis Little Symphony | 
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WILLIAM HACKER 


Arkansas State Symphony 


| DANIEL SAIDENBERG 


| Connecticut Symphony Orchestra 
| Saidenberg Sinfonietta ~ 


| Instrumentalists: 

| ELLEN BALLON, Pianist 

| BETTY BEECHAM, Pianist 

ERNST VON DOHNANYI, Composer-Pianist 
| FRANCES MAGNES, Violinist 
MITCHELL MILLER, Odvce Soloist 

JASCHA VEISSI, Vioiisi 

| GERALD WARBURG, ceux 


Personal Representative for: 
ANTAL DORATI, Conductor— Dallas Symphony Orchestra 
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With the Boston Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Serge Koussevitzky, in Berlioz’s “Harold in Italy” 


Boston, Symphony Hall, January 3, 4, 1947 Brooklyn, Academy of Music, January 10, 1947 
New York, Carnegie Hall, January 11, 1947 New London, Connecticut, January 7, 1947 


",.. tonal splendor, imaginative insight, dramatic power... could hardly have been 
more wonderful in sound, or more deft in detail. ..." 
Noel Straus, N. Y. Times, January 12, 1947 


ee impeccable musicianship. eee John Ball, Brooklyn Eagle, January 11, 1947 


.. great beauty of tone and expressiveness ...a joy.... 
L. $. Sloper, Boston Christian Science Monitor, January 4, 1947 


',.. superlative performance ...now authoritative, now pleading, now dreaming as 
the case may be. And what a luscious tone he can produce!” 
Arthur W. Quimby, New London Evening Day, January 8, 1947 





On Recital Tour 


..an especially notable performer ...a most accomplished violist...his playing 
yesterday was most distinguished both in style and tone." 


Alexander Williams, Boston Herald, November 17, 1947 
. Jascha Veissi stands high in the world of artists. His tone is consistently rich, 

ol his musicianship and style superb." 
Paul Hume, Washington Post, December 10, 1947 


",.. Sensitivity to style and mood...a fine example of subtlety and finesse...." 
Mildred Norton, Los Angeles News, October 10, 1947 


...an evening of rare musical entertainment. ... 
Colin Sabiston, Toronto Globe and Mail, November 21, 1947 


..a master of the viola.... $.R.M., Winnipeg Tribune, November 29, 1947 


EXCEPTIONAL REPERTOIRE FOR APPEARANCES WITH ORCHESTRAS AND FOR RECITALS 
SPECIAL REPERTOIRE FOR UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, CONCERT COURSES 
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presenting VILLA-LOBOS’ new Piano Concerto 
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Andrew Schulhof, 113 West 57th Street « New York 19, N.Y. 
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With Symphony Orchestra—St. Louis Philharmonic Orchestra 


...@ smooth and impressively majestic rendering... ." 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
"CIVIC CHORUS A HIT" (headline) ". . . Power and authority... ." 


With Chamber Orchestra—St. Louis Little Symphony 
7th Consecutive Season 


conducted with exacting, firmly-intentioned direction and was warmly appl 


As Guest Conductor—Toronto Philharmonic Orchestra 
3rd Consecutive Season 


ful results . . . it sounded brilliant . . . haunting beauty... . 


1947 Productions: 


Bastienne,"” Gay's “The Beggars’ Opera." 
“GUILD WORKSHOP'S DEBUT PROVES DELIGHTFUL" (headline) 





Conductor bad Lecturer to make musical analysis fascinating as well as intelligble.” 
St. Louis Post Dispatch, 


“ENDEARING STRAIGHTFORWARDNESS." 
—Arthur V. Berger, New York Herald Tribune, 
July 31, 1947 


“TECHNIQUE AND STYLE." 
—Louis Biancolli, New York World-Telegram, 
July 31, 1947 


“FLUENT AND TECHNICALLY SKILLFUL." 
—F. D. Perkins 
New York Herald Tribune, Aug. 1, 1946 


“INSTINCTIVE MUSICALITY — INTERESTING 
MUSICAL PERSONALITY." 


— John Briggs, New York Post, Aug. 1, 1946 
“AN ABUNDANCE OF BEAUTIFUL TONE, A 


RICHNESS AND WARMTH TOO SELDOM 
HEARD FROM THE CELLO.” 


—Boston, Christian Science Monitor 


Lecture-Recitals in Colleges 
and Universities Featuring 
New Works and Special Programs 





- « - - American Cellist... . 








In Choral Music—Founder and Conductor, St. Louis Civic Chorus 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch, May 9, 1947 


“LITTLE SYMPHONY SEASON ALL-ROUND SUCCESS" (headline) “Chapple 


St. Louis Star-Times, July 26, 1947 


“When Stanley Chapple conducts the Toronto Philharmonic something wonder- 


Toronto Globe and Mail, May 16, 1947 


In Opera—Founder, Director, St. Louis Grand Opera Guild Workshop 
Vaughan Williams’ "The Shepherds of the Delectable Mountains," Menotti's “The 
Old Maid and the Thief," Bach's "Coffee Cantata," Mozart's "Bastien and 


St. Louis Globe Democrat, April 13, 1947 


Ss ’ A N ® E Y "Stanley Chapple has added an element of value to the musical life of the city." 
St. Louis Star Times, April 28, 1947 


1948 Productions: 
Britten's "The Rape of Lucretia," Purcell's “Dido and Aeneas,” Pergolesi's “La 
Serva Padrona," Donizetti's "Don Pasquale." 

Lectures and lecture series at numerous colleges, universities 

and conservatories 


“His charm and facility of expression and his copious scholarship enabled him 
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GERALD WARBURG 


Available in Recital and as Soloist with Symphony Orchestra 


January 9, 1948 


auded." 


January 12, 1948 


or mR 
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“frances 


at Music Hall.” 


Carnegie Hall Re 





CAN ADA communicative spirit." 


“Musician of high calibre . . . tone was beautiful and im- 


mense ... performer and composer were (as) one... "' 
Montreal Herald——Nov. 28, 1947 


. .. comprehensive and mature." 





we 
“Remarkable ability . . . brilliant playing . . . notable 


"A Katharine Cornell of the violin!" 


recital eee , 
Montreal Daily Star—Nov. 28, 1947 


masnes 


sparkles on violin 


Herbert Elwell, Cleveland Plain Dealer—Jan. 24, 1948 
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Unanimously Acclaimed 


November 19, 1947 


'' |... virtuoso spirit, a brilliant technique and 


Olin Downes, New York Times—Nov. 20, 1947 


"|. . expressive understanding of the music 


& New York Herald Tribune—Nov. 20, 1947 


New York Post—Nov. 20, 1947 
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Early Days of “Musical America” 


(Continued from page 150) 


Freund had pronounced “the ideal re- 
view of a violin recital”. It was an 
account of the New York debut of a 
Cincinnati violinist named Gisela 
Weber at Mendelssohn Hall and it 
was published in the issue of Nov. 13, 
1909, with a two-column picture of the 
lady. The review was not even dis- 
tinguished by an initial. 

However, the personal note was not 
always absent from Mr. Judson’s writ- 
ings. About a year before the famous 
Gisela Weber notice he wrote about 
another violinist, Leopold Lichtenberg, 
who was among other things a mem- 
ber of the Adele Margulies Trio (Mr. 
Judson was at that period MusICAL 
America’s violin expert par excel- 
lence). Here are a few extracts from 
the interview : 


“IT knocked at Mr. 
door. 

“Silence. 

“T knocked again. 

“This time I was answered by 
sounds which indicated that in due 
time and properly clothed (it was nine 
A.M.!) someone would appear. 

“The door opened and Mr. Lichten- 
berg frowned at me, but fortified by a 
previous experience, I gave him a 
cheery ‘good morning’. 

“*“My God’, he answered, 
prompt as a detective!’ 

“He paced the room gloomily. 

“Suddenly he turned and said: ‘My 
young friend, you’re in difficulty. I 
sat down last night and rummaged 
through my effects and all I could find, 
that would interest you, was a few old 
pictures and an autograph album. 

“Besides, I haven’t anything to say. 
If you can make an interview out of 
that material, you’re a smart man; 
still, I suppose (sarcastically) you 
make them out of nothing anyhow. I 
despise interviews and interviewers. 
what right has the public to bother an 
artist with impertinent curiosity? .. .”. 

Lichtenberg was right. Mr. Judson 
was a smart man and the interview he 
produced “out of nothing” makes capi- 
tal reading even 40 years later, when 
thousands who, in one or another con- 
nection, know the name of Judson in- 
timately have not the remotest recol- 
lection who Leopold Lichtenberg was. 

In October, 1909, Paul Kempf, 
doubtless bored to distraction by the 
ceaseless visits to MusIcAL AMERICA’S 
quarters at 501 Fifth Ave., of a young 
man returning month after month to 
ask if he could find something or other 
to do, took the writer of these scat- 
tered recollections onto the staff of the 
paper. For years to come he cluttered 
the pages with verbose reviews of con- 
certs and operas and, to this day, he 
has never been able to understand why 
he was suffered to spawn many of his 
prolix monstrosities. He is inclined 
to blame the mistaken kindness of 
Paul Kempf and the indulgence of 
Kempf’s usually stern editorial assis- 
tant, the excellent and moody Richard 
Larned. 


Lichtenberg’s 


‘you're 


* * * 


One year later there arrived an in- 
tensely dynamic young person, A. 
Walter Kramer, who was even then a 
consummately schooled musician, able, 
it almost seemed, to play every exist- 
ing instrument. Certainly he was a 
proficient organist, a capable pianist, 
a violinist, a violist. He was, further- 
more, a prolific composer and a singu- 
larly penetrating writer. He had an 
extraordinary knowledge of musical 
literature and he harbored opinions 
which he was disposed to express in 
unusually drastic fashion. With the 
present writer he was often at logger- 
heads on musical matters. In that far- 
off epoch Mr. Kramer detested Liszt 
and worshipped Strauss and Reger. 
This chrenicler (in his salad days an 
intimate of Henry T. Finck) was cool 
to Brahms (whom Mr. Kramer ido- 
lized) and still more to Strauss, while 
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Reger he loathed and Liszt he adored. 
The workings of a friendship which 
has endured through all the interven- 
ing years operated, in time, a more or 
less mutual conversion. This writer 
still remembers the satisfaction he felt 
when Walter Kramer listened with 
manifest enthusiasm to Liszt’s Faust 
and Dante Symphonies; and to this 
day he is proud of having called to 
Mr. Kramer’s attention a set of rarely 
performed Brahms variations with 
which A. Walter was still very slightly 
acquainted. And for his long-standing 
love of Brahms he is indebted to none 
so much as A. W. K.! 


Some Outdated Columns 


Let us enumerate a few of the fea- 
tures long part and parcel of MusICAL 
AMERICA’s physiognomy. There was, 
for one thing, that ugly duckling, the 
department which appeared on one of 
the last pages of the paper under the 
collective heading From Ocean to 
Ocean. It was made up of separate 
paragraphs about numberless little 
events (pupils’ recitals, minor concerts 
and all kinds of miscellany about great 
and small artists). Every member of 
the editorial staff despised it, yet al- 
most everyone had incessantly to feed 
it with dreary contributions. Even 
worse than writing it was the dreadful 
chore of reading proof on the thing, 
which worked like a sedative on the 
best disposed. It took years to kill 
this enormity. 

Then there was the weekly obituary 
column. Passed Away. At the top a 
woman’s face peered with a fatalistic 
look from under billowing tresses (or 
were they funeral veils?), an index 
finger pointing with a gesture of doom 
toward some unspecified person, as if 
implacably to designate: “You!” Per- 
haps to counterbalance the drabness of 
From Ocean to Ocean the opposite 
page often carried a column of humors 
called It Is to Laugh, shewing some 
king, duke or minor noble guffawing 
at the wit of a hunchbacked jester 
with cap and bells, a la Rigoletto! 
Here is a specimen of what passed for 
provocative levity in 1908: 

“Who is that singing so dreadfully 
out of tune?” 

“It is my wife.” 

“Perhaps the accompanist plays out 
of tune.” 

“She is accompanying herself.” 

It would be unjust to overlook the 
“page 3 interview”, which was de 
rigueur unless an operatic novelty or 
revival furnished pictorial compensa- 
tion. The present writer did his share 
in providing this weekly feature. The 
interview itself usually caused no ex- 
cessive trouble for the staff member, 
but there were times when, to secure 
suitable illustrations, the chosen vic- 
tim had to sweat blood. Initiation 
began soon after one joined the staff. 
The author recalls even today with 
what tremors he approached the task 
of interviewing Mahler and, soon after 
that, Rachmaninoff. In neither case 
did he obtain more than a conventional 
photograph. Subsequently, when he 
grew more experienced in the routine, 
he had better luck. Midsummer, how- 
ever, was the most troublesome time, 
for in those days of hot weather musi- 
cal life in New York was dead, and 
artists nine times out of ten were 
vacationing abroad or other remote 
places. One occasion Manhattan was 
completely drained of musicians (the 
time was mid-July) and _ confusion 
seemed to descend on the office when 
destiny suddenly brought to town Ern- 
est Schelling. Fate, moreover, inspired 
the artist to bring with him his dog, 
Nicholas, who Schelling declared had 
fastidious musical tastes and played 
Chopin expertly. So after the artist 
had talked of this and that, Nicholas 
was called in, placed on a piano stool 
and ordered to demonstrate. A pho- 
tographer dispatched by MuSsICAL 
America to take pictures of Schelling 








Left to right: Giulio Gatti-Casazza, David Belasco, Arturo Toscanini, and Giacomo 
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took one of the artist and ten of Nich- 
olas in the act of “playing” the greater 
part of the Etudes from Chopin’s Op. 
25. MusicaAL America’s page 3 the 
following week was crowded with al- 
most identical pictures of the same dog 
doing the same thing over and over 
(though Schelling insisted he could 
distinguish the different etudes from 
Nicholas’ paw position!). 

In 1912 the writer spent the summer 
in Europe. While in Paris, he learned 
that Massenet had arrived from the 
country for a day or two, and managed 
with the help of the singer, Minnie 
Tracy, to see that master for an hour 
or so at his home in the Rue de Vau- 
girard. The visit was pleasant; the 
composer was the soul of affability, 
and his visitor was given his choice of 
photographs. The interview did not 
turn out badly and was mailed to New 
York the same day. Hardly a week 
later Massenet died. The author, 
whose sense of news values was still 
somewhat green, cabled frantically to 
MusicaL AMERICA: “Massenet died 
today; for God’s sake kill that inter- 
view”! Callously, Paul Kempf ignored 
the cable and not only ran the story 
(on page 3) as it stood, but also re- 
ferred to it in the account of the com- 
poser’s demise on the front page. 
Massenet’s “last word to the world”, 
it said, “is contained in an interview 
in MusicaL AMERICA, published on 
page 3”. Once the word began to cir- 
culate that Massenet had died only a 
few days after H. F. P. had talked 
with him, the writer had trouble for 
quite some time obtaining interviews 
with artists subject to superstitions. 

About two years earlier H. F. P. 
recorded a meeting with another dis- 
tinguished composer, Giacomo Puccini, 
who had come to New York to wit- 
ness the launching of his Girl of the 
Golden West. The article was rela- 
tively brief. It appeared in the issue 
of Nov. 26, 1910—not on page 3, as 
might have been expected, but on the 
much less spectacular page 2. Today 
it makes somewhat curious reading. 
Seemingly, neither Puccini nor the 
writer felt sympathetically disposed 
toward one another. Entreated to jot 
down some autograph or other the 
composer dashed off the so-called 
“homesick theme” from the new opera; 
and the caption under the three auto- 
graphed bars proudly declared: “This 
theme was sketched especially by Mr. 
Puccini for MustcaL AMERICA.” 


* * * 


Puccini appeared to believe that 
there were virtues in his opera which 
history has failed to concede: 

“For this drama I have composed 
music that, I feel sure, reflects the 
spirit of the American people and par- 


Te 


Puccini foregather at the premiere of Puccini's Girl of the Golden West 


ticularly the strong, vigorous naturc 
of the west. I have never been west, 
but I have read so much about it that 
I know it thoroughly. . . . On the 
whole I have written entirely orig- 
inal music. The more American it 
seems, the better’. All of which led, 
naturally, to the subject of such Amer- 
ican music as has been written by 
others than Mr. Puccini. ‘Are you 
familiar with the works of American 
composers?’ he was asked. ‘Do you 
mean coon songs?’ he answered. In- 
formed of the contrary, he looked 
doubtful. The name of MacDowell 
was mentioned, but after three or four 
repetitions Mr. Puccini gave no sign 
of recognition. ‘But do his works 
really reflect the spirit and character 
of the American people?’,.asked Puc- 
cini dubiously, after learning for the 
first time that an American composer 
named MacDowell had produced com- 
positions on American soil. And the 
expression on his face left one to infer 
that he considered such a thing more 
or less of an impossibility. .. . How- 
ever, Giacomo Puccini is satisfied that 
he has written American music him- 
self”. 
* * * 


The two-fold account of The Girl of 
the Golden West at its first perform- 
ance is one of the most singular things 
the columns of MusicaL AMERICA can 
shew. What we should call the news 
aspect of the event was written in 
highly florid style and in immense de- 
tail by Mr. Freund. Arthur Farwell 
disposed in a little over a page (with 
thematic examples) of the music of 
the work which, though he analyzed 
it temperately, he actually despised. 
Mr. Freund saw in it a flaming master- 
piece, “destined to have a large influ- 
ence not merely on the careers of all 
concerned, but upon opera itself”! Let 
us give a slight notion of the story: 

“New York, Saturday, Dec. 10, 
1910.—7 P.M.—In hundreds of homes 
of society people, singers, musicians, 
artists, authors, bankers, lawyers, doc- 
tors, business men, men-about-town, 
they are getting ready for an event. 
Fine gowns are being laid out, ex- 
quisite toilettes are being prepared, the 
finest jewels are brought forth from 
safety deposit vaults. Florists are 
rushing off orders. Not alone the 
musical and social world, but the 
great world of business where men 
think in millions has been moved to its 
core. Even cold-blooded society has 
determined to be in at the opening and 
to forget for once the unwritten law 
which makes it ‘bad form’ to appear 
in the horseshoe before 9 P.M. ... . 

“730 P.M.—Dinners are being 
rushed and wraps laid out, carriages 
and autos are ready. The long line 


(Contnued on page 388) 
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“Certainly one of the best 
Scarpias this organization 
has presented in seasons.” 


(METROPOLITAN) OLIN DOWNES, NEW YORK TIMES, DEC. 27, 1947 





Fascinating in Recital 


“,..his songs by Beethoven, Schubert and Verdi will be long remembered.” 
J. Fred Lissfelt, Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, Nov. 5, 1947 


“Alexander Sved, singing in excellent form and with particuarly beautiful tone, car- 
ried his audience before him. A dramatic baritone of unusual vocal accomplishments.” 


Leonard Steinfirst, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, Nov. 5, 1947 
“Sved is the type of artist one listens to with fascinated interest. He is an artist 


of the first magnitude.” 
Ralph Lewando, Pittsburgh Press, Nov. 5, 1947 


Exciting as Soloist with Orchestra 
DETROIT SYMPHONY, KARL KRUEGER CONDUCTING 


“Sved displayed the heights of his artistry. The effect was thrilling.” 
Detroit Times, Nov. 28, 1947 


“His voice, swelling with the massive harmonies of the orchestral score, was mightily 


thrilling. As regards diction, he has few equals.” 
Detroit Free Press, Nov. 29, 1947 
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Z INAIDA A ‘i V E ae = Contratto 


Press Highlights 


NEW YORK TIMES—Noel Straus 


"Miss Alvers has been heard with the 
Russian opera, achieving successful 
results . . . accomplished most satis- 


NEW. YORK HERALD TRIBUNE—F. D. P. 
"The Contralto did some of her most 
effective work in music of a dramatic 
character. Her voice has individuality 
and color... . Power notes had appeal- 


factory work. . . . Intense delivery of : i 
Russian songs.” ing warmth. 


NEW YORK SUN—H. C. S. NEW YORK POST 


"Uses her assets with taste and intel- 
ligence. Her tones are pure, on pitch 


and easily produced." songs were well sung." 


CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER—R. C. B. CHICAGO SUN—F. B. 


"Zinaida Alvers singing with thrilling, 
vibrant spirit brought several rounds 
of applause." 


BALTIMORE SUN—F. M. 
BOSTON HERALD—R. E. D. 


"Gave a particularly satisfying and 


emotional interpretation." tralto and mezzo scales." 


"A voluminous voice and tempera- 
ment to match. The broader dramatic 


"The pieces were sung with excellent 
tone and persuasive emotion." 


"Her tones were always full and rich 
and her range encompasses both con- 























JASCHA 


BERNSTEIN 


ellist Acclaimed 
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NEW YORK TIMES 


",..evoked pronounced enthusi- 
asm by the musicianly attributes 
of his performance ... pure warm 
tone, finished phrasing and sense 
of style... nobility of his play- 
ing in broad cantilena...." 


N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 


"Mr. Bernstein disclosed a very 
agreeable tone quality, secure 
technique . .. clear understanding 
of the many styles involved." 


NEW YORK SUN 


.».@ mature technical ability, 
conscientious musicianship and a 
feeling for style .. . straightfor- 
ward musicianship. ... 


N. Y. JOURNAL AMERICAN 
“His reading has style and polish and artful attractive application of tone and 


color expression.” 








MARTHA 


DAUGHN-LOCKER 


- Soprano Lauded 


NEW YORK TIMES 


"The voice was pure, steady, and 
throughout its wide compass it 
was true to. pitch, flexible and 
capable of an exceedingly smooth 
legato." 


NEW YORK EVENING POST 
—F. X. L. 


"...in addition to her beauty 
and charm, possesses a lovely 
soprano voice which she uses to 
good advantage.” 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


"|. . sweetest voice heard in Chi- 
cago in many a moon.” 





SEATTLE STAR 
" . . . displayed the best voice heard here in years.” 
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R ISOLDE, WITH BBC SYMPHONY AT ROYAL ALBERT HALL, LONDON 
"Her voice is equal to the demands of any climax." — Times, London, July 22, 1947 
A 
N NEW YORK TOWN HALL RECITAL 
"She sang with charm and distinction, was at home in each language . . . had the 
o imagination to mirror the song's changing mood.'' —New York Times, October 14, 1946 
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Saxon & Lindstrom 
Set Svanholm with wife and five (now we are six) welcome in the New Year. 


Jack ‘Baredy 


Risé Stevens, her husband Walter Surovy, and all have 
something to grin about. 


Joseph Schuster helps Johnny draw his 
first bow. 


Charles Kullman with his dancing daughter, 
Elise. 


Donald Dame's son, Timothy, wants a toy train 
of his own. Rudolf Serkin and son: “Eat it up, kid!" Jan Peerce, wife, son and dog are farewelling. 
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Constantine 


Mac Morgan is choice material for Madonna and child, latest style—Mia Slavenska 
Proud Papa picture and Maria Hedwiga Elisabeth 


Aksel Schiotz (father of five) is the strong type, but not 


Cnaries Leirens 


Robert and Gaby Casadesus with their son Jean, now 
following in his parents’ footsteps in the concert world 


Sidney Foster and sons deep in a jam session 


Ber Greenhats Tossy Spivakovsky looks over his daughter Ruth's handiwork 


and says, “There may be an artist in the family yet" 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Edwards (Alice Howland) 
with the newest baby of all these, Kathleen Ruth, 
born Jan. 25, 1948 


Franz Allers teaches 
tiny Carolyn the 
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silent 


Jussi Bjoerling in his working clothes, with wife 
and son on hand to hear how he comes out 
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DONA TOLBERT 
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* Metropolitan Opera Association 


** Metropolitan Opera Association, 
and San Francisco Opera Association 


EMILE RENAN 


istolatielsl= 


LOU 


Pianist 


BRENDA MILLER 


Soprano 


$s, 


WILLIAM L. STEIN, INC. - 
113 West 57th Street New York 19, N.Y. 
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‘Miss Resnik has a splendid voice, powerful, 
warm and vibrant with temperament. Her han- 
dling of Leonora's great scene and aritu, one of 
the most difficult ever written, was worthy of sin- 
cere admiration." 

MAX de SCHAUENSEE, Evening Bulletin, Phila. 
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A Half-Century of OPERA 


(Continued from page 23) 


Opera Company, which was 
changed to Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation in 1932. The new gen- 
eral manager, Giulio Gatti-Casazza, 
retained this position for 27 years. 
At first, Andreas Dippel was asso- 
ciated with him as administrative 
manager, but that dual management 
was dropped in 1909. 

The Metropolitan began to face 
formidable competition on Dec. 3, 
1906, when Oscar Hammerstein’s 
Manhattan Opera Company began 
its memorable four years’ career. 
Many veteran opera goers still look 
back fondly to those seasons in the 
Manhattan Opera House, which 
brought some notable new singers, 
some new operas, but particularly 
a new vitality and new ideas into 
the local opera field, thanks to Ham- 
merstein’s enterprise, audacity and 
vision and the zeal and talent of his 
artistic director, Cleofonte Cam- 
panini. The Manhattan was par- 
ticularly strong in the field of 
French opera, in which the Metro- 
politan has often been relatively 
weak; two notable American pre- 
mieres of French operas, both with 
Mary Garden in the leading soprano 
role, were Louise and Pelléas et 
Mélisande in 1908. In the season 
of 1909-1910, which probably marks 
a record for intensive operatic ac- 
tivity in New York, the Metro- 
politan also sponsored a series aim- 
ing to present good performances 
at popular prices at the New Thea- 
ter (later the Century). A _ sub- 
stantial deficit, both at the New 
Theater and in the season’s record 
as a whole, halted this venture. 

The competition between the 
Metropolitan and the Manhattan 
was interesting and beneficial from 
an artistic point of view, but costly 
for both sides. In April, 1910, a 
group of some of the Metropoli- 
tan’s stockholders, headed by E. T. 
Stotesbury of Philadelphia, bought 
out Mr. Hammerstein for $1,200,- 
000 under an agreement requiring 
him not to produce opera in New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia or 
Boston for ten years. Much of the 
Manhattan's - equipment and artis- 
tic roster were transferred to a 
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new company which had opened 
under Dippel’s management in Chi- 
cago and Philadelphia. 

The first seven years of Gatti- 
Casazza’s reign, with Arturo Tos- 
canini among the conductors, were 
one of the artistically memorable 
periods in the Metropolitan’s his- 
tory. American opera made its 
first appearance at the Metropoli- 
tan in 1909 with Frederick S. Con- 
verse’s “The Pipe of Desire”. Up 
to the present, 17 operas and two 
ballets with scores by Americans 
have been produced by this com- 
pany. None of them have taken a 
permanent hold in the public’s re- 
gard, although Deems _ Taylor’s 
Peter Ibbetson was in the active 
list for four seasons. 

Meanwhile, another attempt to 
provide New York with reputable 
opera at relatively low prices was 
launched at the Century Theater in 
1913 under the sponsorship of the 
City Club. With a repertory in- 
cluding performances both in En- 
glish and in the original languages, 
this company presented a 31l-week 
season, but public interest waned, 
deficits mounted and the company 
folded up late in 1914. With a 
similar purpose, the less ambitiously 
launched New York City Opera 
has made a good artistic and finan- 
cial record since 1944; while not 
primarily experimental, it has not 
limited itself to the standard and 
familiar repertory. 


Boom and Bust 


In 1917, after the entrance of the 
United States into World War I, 
the Metropolitan abandoned Ger- 
man opera; the Wagner list was 
gradually restored between 1920 
and 1925. The 1920s were pros- 
perous for the Metropolitan, which 
had a cash reserve of over $1,000,- 
000 at the end of the decade. But 
after two years of the depression 
this was exhausted, and the next 
few years brought a series of finan- 
cial crises. The length of the sea- 
sons was cut to 16 weeks, and then 
to 14; in 1933 and again in 1944, 
the public was asked for contribu- 
tions of $300,000. A grant from 
the Juilliard Foundation provided 
a major part of the subsidy for 
1935-1936. Gatti-Casazza_ retired 
in April, 1935; his successor, Her- 
bert Witherspoon, died in May, and 
Edward Johnson, a leading tenor of 
the company since 1922, became the 
new general manager. The arrange- 
ment between the Metropolitan and 
the Juilliard Foundation called for 
a popular-priced spring season fea- 
turing young artists, especially 
Americans. This was tried in 
1936 and 1937, but was indiffer- 
ently received. 

The financial outlook gradually im- 
proved, and the length of the season 
increased to 18 weeks. But a new 
crisis arose in 1940, when some of the 
stockholders of the opera house, who 
owned the parterre boxes, declined to 
pay further annual assessments. An 
oversubscribed million-dollar campaign 
enabled the Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation to buy them out and to be- 
come the owning as well as the pro- 
ducing organization. The last few 
seasons have been hardly memorable 
artistically, but have marked new rec- 
ords for attendance. 





Below, Cleofonte 


Campanini, opera 
impresario. 

















MERA Conato 


Preparing for the Merry Opera War. Oscar Hammerstein 
and Heinrich Conried look each other straight in the eye 


as they discuss the battle of the Metropolitan vs. the 


From 1889 until 1929, Chicago’s 
principal operatic center was the Audi- 
torium Theater, where Andreas Dip- 
pel’s new company opened its first 
season in 1910. After going through 
bankruptcy in 1915 and a reorganiza- 
tion under Campanini’s management, 
it became a strictly Chicago company. 
Campanini died in 1919, and a dual 
management with Herbert M. Johnson 
as executive director and Gino Mari- 
nuzzi as artistic director was tried in 
1920. Mary Garden, continuing as a 
leading soprano, became general man- 
ager for the season of 1921-1922, 
which brought the world premiere of 
Prokofieff’s The Love for Three 
Oranges. This was one of the most 
colorful seasons in operatic history, 
but also one of the costliest, leaving 
a deficit of over a million dollars. It 
was the fifth and last of the company’s 
annual visits to New York, where it 
gave the Metropolitan its strongest 
competition since Hammerstein’s time. 

Samuel Insull became president of 
the reorganized Chicago Civic Opera, 
which had a notable career for ten 
years and, in 1929, moved into the new 
Civic Opera House on Wacker Drive. 
But in 1932, when Mr. Insull came to 
financial grief, the company gave up 
its attempt to raise a $500,000 guar- 
anty fund and suspended operations, 
and this ended the period in which the 
United States possessed two major 
long-term operatic organizations. The 
previous year had brought the last 
season of the first class summer opera 
series near Chicago at Ravinia Park. 

Chicago had no regular opera sea- 
son in 1932-1933. In most of the fol- 
ing seasons, it has had series between 
five and seven weeks long by succes- 
sive companies headed by Paul Lon- 
gone, Fortune Gallo, Fausto Cleva 
and others. The present Chicago 
Opera Company’s trustees and direc- 
tors decided to give no 1947 fall sea- 
son, but hold out the prospect of an 
improved and soundly financed or- 
ganization for 1948. 

Boston acquired both an opera 
house and a resident company in 1909 
with Eben D. Jordan as the principal 
sponsor and Henry Russell as general 
manager. After five noteworthy sea- 
sons, this promising enterprise was 
given up in 1914—insufficient public 
support and indifferent management 
were among the reported reasons. 
Ever since, Boston has depended for 
its standard opera upon the Metro- 
politan and the Chicago companies, 
and on transitory resident or touring 
groups of variable status and merit. 

Although touring companies had 
long given San Francisco a liberal 
supply of opera, the history of its pres- 
ent well established resident company 
dates from 1923, when Gaetano Merola, 
who had staged three outdoor per- 
formances the year before, opened a 
series of five operas at the Civic Audi- 
torium. Under his management this 
enterprise has gradually expanded to 


Manhattan Opera. 


its present status as a major organ- 
ization which, in the War Memorial 
Opera House, opened in 1932, now 
occupies one of the finest theaters of 
its kind in this country. In 1946, it 
gave 27 home performances and 25 in 
other Pacific Coast cities. 

Opera in the French Opera House 
in New Orleans had its ups and downs 
early in this century, with several in- 
active seasons. A promising attempt 
to revive former operatic glories was 
thwarted in December, 1919, in its 
first month, when this historic theater 
burned. The present New Orleans 
Opera House Association, with Walter 
Herbert as general director, gave 11 
performances in the Municipal Audi- 
torium last season. 

Except’ when Oscar Hammerstein 
organized a short-lived company in 
1908, Philadelphia has not offered 
resident competition of a similar cali- 
ber to the visiting Metropolitan, but 
its operatic activities have often been 
interesting and unconventional. The 
Philadelphia Civic Opera Company, 
under Alexander Smailens, gave the 
first American performances of Rich- 
ard Strauss’s Feuersnot in 1927 and 
Ariadne auf Naxos in 1928 before it 
closed its career for the usual eco- 
nomic reasons in 1930. The most 
conspicuous achievement of the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company, which 
became allied with the Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music, was the first American 
production of Alban Berg’s Wozzeck 
under Leopold Stokowski’s direction 
on March 19, 1931. This was re- 
peated in New York in November of 
the same year. In 1932, the company 
decided to suspend its activities for a 
year, and was never revived. 

Two years later, the Metropolitan 
discontinued its trips to Philadelphia, 
and, to fill this gap, the Philadelphia 
Orchestra gave. ten productions of 
opera as a part of its 1934-1935 regu- 
lar series. With Fritz Reiner and 
Alexander Smallens conducting, the 
musical standards were high, but a 
good-sized deficit, including items 
planned to cover a three-year period, 
discouraged the directors from con- 
tinuing the experiment, and the Met- 
ropolitan came back in 1935-1936. The 
Cleveland Orchestra, which had of- 
fered Tristan und Isolde the previous 
season, gave six operas in 1934-1935, 
including Shostakovitch’s Lady Mac- 
beth of Mzensk, which it also intro- 
duced to New York. Opera under 
symphonic auspices was also tried for 
short periods in Cincinnati and De- 
troit. The artistic success of the 
Philadelphia experiment led to plans 
for a merger of the Metropolitan and 
the Philharmonic-Symphony Society 
in New York, but these were dropped 
after Arturo Toscanini frowned on 
the project. 

The Philadelphia Opera Company, 
composed of young resident singers, 
ran from 1939 into the early 1940s. 

(Continued on page 178) 
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The Later Days of MUSICAL AMERICA 


(Continued from page 6) 

in our pages, giving rise to yet an- 
other of those cynical little para- 
graphs headed “What Happened to 
It?” in our present “Twenty Years 
Ago” column. Optimism also clung 
around the merger of the New York 
Symphony and Philharmonic in 
1928, although it turned out to be 
more Philharmonic than Symphony 
in construction and brought a 
famous bon mot from the witty 
Georges Barrére, who had been 
first flute with the Symphony. At 
a commemorative dinner, Harry 
Harkness Flager, former boss otf 
the Symphony, presented all the 
orchestra men with gold cuff-links. 

“You give us cuff-links,” mur- 
mured the bearded Frenchman, 
“while you take away our shirts”. 

This was a small upheaval com- 
pared to what the new radio broad- 
casting chains were accused of do- 
ing to “live” music, and to the re- 
cording industry. Anguished cries 
went up from disc companies and 
union offices—do we hear echoes 
today? A later aspect of the same 
quarrel? The development of more 
sources for music-making—orches- 
tras, principally—quieted the dis- 
turbance somewhat at that time. 
The depression was alleviated in 
some degree by the Federal Music 
Project, which, despite much bitter 
opposition, filled in the difficult 
years from 1935. 


Criticizing the Critics 


The early thirties saw these radi- 
cal changes in the musical picture, 
along with the merger of five con- 
cert bureaus which made up the 
Columbia Concerts Corporation, 
now Columbia Artists Management, 
Inc. This “big business” in music 
has been discussed by Cecil Smith 
in his article on the development 
of concert audiences and, because 
it remains as a current phenome- 
non, needs no more mention here. 

The doings of daily paper critics 
in New York are always a subject 
of some attraction for the columns 
of MusiIcaL AMERICA, and constant 
reference was made to them then, 
as now. Lawrence Gilman’s pro- 
gram notes, of a literary quality 
hardly approximated—also then as 
now—were reprinted in 1927 in the 
magazine of small format which 
Deems Taylor tried to make a fea- 
ture sheet. Cartoons of the wise 
men of the day by Aline Fruhauf, 
a contributor to MusitcaL AMERICA 
over three regimes and many years, 
were prominently displayed. But the 
cream of the jest was the epoch- 
making event reported Jan. 29, 
1927, when performers got a chance 
at last to crack back at one critic 
who good-naturedly exposed him- 
self in the vulnerable position of 
performer. For the MacDowell 
Fund, Olin Downes, of the Times; 
John Erskine, president of the 
Juilliard School, and Ernest Urchs, 
of Steinway & Sons, played a piano 
recital. Our Mephisto reviewed it, 
more kindly than it probably de- 
served. Tolerant reticence was 
also the keynote of Josef Lhevinne’s 
review in the same issue. 

Those were the days at the 
Metropolitan Opera when Law- 
rence Tibbett and Rosa Ponselle 
were in the ascendency as prime 
American stars; when Lucrezia 
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Bori lent her delicate and passion- 
ate art to unforgettable character- 
izations; when Elisabeth Rethberg 
was acclaimed as the possessor of 
the “most beautiful voice in the 
world”; when Maria Jeritza swept 
all before her with impetuous 
charm; when Edward Johnson was 
still a tenor and an admired one. 

To those who experienced it, the 
first issue of MusicAL AMERICA 
under the guidance which it retains 
to this day will never be forgotten. 
This writer was not among them, 
joining the present regime only in 
October, 1930, but tales have been 
told about the labor and love which 
went into the initial months in the 
new quarters in Steinway Hall. 

Back to “first principles,” indeed, 
was the ideal, and from the very 
start the line was clear. As many 
names as could be recalled from 
the older days were listed on the 
staff: A. Walter Kramer led all 
the rest, of course, as Editor in- 
Chief until he left to go as vice- 
president and general manager of 
Galaxy Publishing Corp. in May, 
1936. 

That first issue was dated Au- 
gust, 1929, and it was decided that 
M. A. was to be semi-monthly in 
the “season,” monthly in the sum- 
mer, a pattern which still obtains, 
although dates of the seasonal is- 
sues are now the Ist and 15th of 
each month instead of the original 
10th and 25th. In the Oct. 25th is- 
sue, Oscar Thompson’s name re- 
appeared, as Associate Editor, and 
remained as Executive Editor, and 
ter Mr. Kramer’s departure until 
his own in Nov. 1943, when Ron- 
ald F. Eyer’s replaced it on the 
masthead. Also in that early Oc- 
tober issue, Maurice B. Swaab ap- 
pears as Advertising Manager, a 


niche the former violinist and cor- 
respondent from Philadelphia has 
filled ever since. John Alan 
Haughton was recruited, and Mr. 
Peyser contributed for the first is- 
sue an article entitled Manna for 
Violinists in the Form of Bach, an 
account of the discovery of a manu- 
script sonata in G. Mrs. Edward 
MacDowell sent a message, and 
Mrs. Edward Bok was the subject 
of “A Portrait in Action” by R. H. 
Wollstein. Amelita Galli-Curci, 
whose charming face was to grace 
many subsequent pages (including 
the first Special Issue cover in Jan- 
uary, 1930, and next year the first 
tip-in colored page which was a 
forerunner of the elaborate adver- 
tising supplements long a feature of 
these big issues), had a prominent 
place in this August effort, telling 
about concerts in the Orient. 
The issue contained 32 pages and 
a four-page cover. Albert Coates, 
the English conductor, was the 
front cover portraif? These cover 
pictures, never before so large and 
handsome, have remained a distinc- 
tive tradition of the magazine, brok- 
en only with this anniversary issue. 
The era of the colossal Special 
Issue had its foreshadowing even 
then. The 1930 book had 128 
pages, the next one grew to 160 and 
the next 188 (Iturbi and Gigli on 
the respective covers), including a 
40-page supplement representing 
NBC Artists Service and a four- 
page tip-in of artists under the ban- 
ner of Evans and Salter. In 1933, 
two supplements, one from Colum- 
bia Concerts Corporation, in addi- 
tion to the one from NBC, swelled 
the total to 164 pages and the date 
was advanced to Feb. 10 from Jan. 
25. Kreisler was the cover artist. 
The backwash of the depression 








A Half Century of 
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Among its most interesting produc- 
tions were the first American per- 
formances in English of Pelléas et 
Mélisande and Der Rosenkavalier in 
1941, and the premiere of Deems Tay- 
lor’s Ramuntcho in 1942. Outside of 
the Metropolitan, Philadelphia’s prin- 
cipal present source of opera is the 
Philadelphia-La Scala company, which 
gave 13 performances at home and 34 
elsewhere in 1946-1947. 

The effort to popularize opera in 
English in the United States has a 
long history. It was presented by the 
touring companies of Henry W. Sav- 
age and of Milton and Sargent Aborn 
for a number of years early in this 
century. Maurice Grau and Savage 
tried a vernacular series at the Met- 
ropolitan in 1900, and more recent ven- 
tures have been too numerous for spe- 
cific mention here. In 1927, a notable 
attempt was made by the American 
Opera Company under the direction 
of Vladimir Rosing, originally hailing 
from the Eastman School in Roches- 
ter; this was distinguished by innova- 
tions in stage direction as well as 
translations differing from the cus- 
tomary doleful type, but with the be- 
ginning of the depression, it closed in 
1930. At present, the use of English 
seems to be increasing, especially in 
smaller communities, but it is unlikely 
that the use of translated texts will 
supplant the original language policy 
at the Metropolitan, except in certain 
special cases. 


Only a few more lines can be de- 





Opera 


A fantasy inspired 
by Oscar Hammer- 
stein's decision to 
produce Peter Pan 
in operatic form 
at the Manhattan 
Opera. Cartoonist 
Anderson of the 
New York “World” 
pictures Hammer- 
stein, Victor Her- 
bert and James 
Barrie immersed in 
the creation of “a 
genuine American 


voted to enterprises of specialized or 
unconventional types. There was the 
Wagnerian company which came here 
from Germany in 1923, introducing 
some notable singers and conductors 
before meeting the familiar financial 
debacle in its second season. There 
was a Russian group which came here 
from Siberia and the Orient in 1922, 
and made us acquainted with several 
hitherto unfamiliar Russian works. 
One of its successors was the Art of 
Musical Russia group, which func- 
tioned in New York and other cities 
in the middle 1930s. The New Opera 
Company, organized in New York in 
1941, presented several unfamiliar 
works with distinction before it turned 
to operetta. 

A history of operatic touring in 








Quaintance Eaton 


was still apparent, and was not 
overcome until several years later, 
when, in 1936, an impressive issue 
with Lawrence Tibbett’s profile on 
the cover, boasted 222 pages, plus 
22 pages of a yearly index. Writ- 
ing, editing, making up and cutting 
this latter, by the way, made head- 
aches and heartbreaks far more 
onerous than Mr. Peyser’s Ocean 
to Ocean chore. 

The procession of Special Issues 
brings us the 464-page volume 
in which you read these lines. And 
it brings the end of this screed, 
with the observation that ever since 
Anna Pavlowa’s sudden and tragic 
death necessitated a remake just at 
press time in 1931 until the last cur- 
rent emergency shall have been 
settled and this biggest of “babies” 
put to bed, Special Issues have had 
special fascination for this writer. 
The high points of each year’s 
work, they represent, as nothing 
else can, the growth in influence 
and achievement of this magazine. 





America would need a special supple- 
mentary volume. Not counting the 
Metropolitan or companies of equal 
rank, the tourists have ranged from 
stellar groups, sometimes managed by 
one of their colleagues, such as An- 
tonio Stotti, to casually assembled 
collections of mediocrity. The length 
of their careers has run from the 
nearly four decades of Fortune Gal- 
lo’s well organized San Carlo Opera 
to others which have lasted for a few 
days, or never opened. 

How many indubitably great Ameri- 
can operas have never been produced 
through lack of recognition is a mat- 
ter for speculation, but circumstances, 
bred by economics, custom and other 
factors, have not been favorable for 

(Continued on page 460) 
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Sopranos 


JOSEPHINE ANTOINE 
ANN AYARS 
MARION BELL 
MARTHA BRINEY 
ELLABELLE DAVIS 
VIVIAN DELLA CHIESA 
JEAN DICKENSON 
DORIS DOREE 

ELEN DOSIA 
FLORENCE GEORGE 
DUSOLINA GIANNINI 
CARMEN GRACIA 
FRANCES GREER 
JOAN HAMMOND 
MARY HENDERSON 
DANIZA ILITSCH 
MARINA KOSHETZ 
LOTTE LEHMANN 
BRENDA LEWIS 
INGE MANSKI 
RENEE MAZELLA 
*SARA MENKES 
*PATRICE MUNSEL 
*JARMILA NOVOTNA 
| CLAUDIA PINZA 
*FLORENCE QUARTARARO 
GERTRUDE RIBLA 
CARMEN TORRES 
*LUCIA TURCANO 
ANNA TURKEL 
ASTRID VARNAY 


Contraltos 


*MARIAN ANDERSON 
EULA BEAL 
FRANCINE FALKON 
HERTA GLAZ 
WINIFRED HEIDT 
EVELYN SACHS 


Tenors 


KURT BAUM 
MARIO BERINI 
GIUSEPPE DI STEFANO 
JOHN FEENEY 
MIKLOS GAFNI 
GIULIO GARI 
THOMAS HAYWARD 
LUIGI! INFANTINO 
RAOUL JOBIN 

MAX LORENZ 
*JAN PEERCE 
TORSTEN RALF 
RICHARD TUCKER 





Presents for 
SEASON 











1948-1949 





Special Attractions 


“VIENNA CHOIR BOYS, Sacred, Folk Music and Costume 
Operettas 


“HARALD KREUTZBERG, Europe's greatest male dancer 

“ORIGINAL DON COSSACK CHORUS and Dancers, Serge 
Jaroff, Director 

IVA KITCHELL, America’s Number One Dance Satirist 


*MARIEMMA and her Ensemble, Spain’s foremost dancer 
BORIS GOLDOVSKY, in a program of “Piano Portraits” 
TRUDI SCHOOP and Her Comic Ballet 


NATIONAL MALE QUARTET —Attilio Baggiore, tenor; Giulio 
oe tenor; Vernon Sanders, baritone; Bruce Mackay, 
asso 


FARBMAN SINFONIETTA, HARRY FARBMAN, Musical 
Director and EDITH SCHILLER, piano soloist, 20 Musi- 
cians 

*RICHARD DYER-BENNET, Twentieth Century Minstrel 

OLGA COELHO, Soprano-Guitarist 

STARS OF TOMORROW (Young Artists Series) 











Mezzo-Sopranos Violinists 
ROSALIND NADELL 
EBE STIGNANI ARNOLD EIDUS 


DEVY ERLIH 


LOUIS KAUFMAN 
FRITZ KREISLER 


NATHAN MILSTEIN 


GLADYS SWARTHOUT 
*BLANCHE THEBOM 
CLARAMAE TURNER 


Baritones & Bassos 
SALVATORE BACCALONI 
JOEL BERGLUND 
GEORGES CZAPLICKI 
DEZSO ERNSTER 
MACK HARRELL 

*JEROME HINES 

PHILIP KINSMAN 
ROBERT MERRILL 

EZIO PINZA 

MARTIAL SINGHER 
MIHALY SZEKELY 
JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 
THOMAS L. THOMAS 
HUGH THOMPSON 
GIUSEPPE VALDENGO 
ROBERT WEEDE Piano 
*LAWRENCE WINTERS *TRIESTE TRIO 
FLOYD WORTHINGTON Violin, Piano, 'Cello 


*VASA PRIHODA 
BENNO RABINOF 
AARON ROSAND 
MIRIAM SOLOVIEFF 
*ISAAC STERN 
JOSEPH SZIGETI 


Ensembles 


SALZEDO ENSEMBLE 


JOHN CREIGHTON MURRAY 
Duo-Pianists 


Harpist 


Cellists 


*FOUR PIANO ENSEMBLE 
GRILLER STRING QUARTET 


Guitarist 
2 Harps, Flute, ’Cello, 


Pianists 

JACQUES ABRAM 
CLAUDIO ARRAU 
ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 
HARRY DAVIS 

ANIA DORFMANN 
JOSE ECHANIZ 
DOROTHY EUSTIS 
LEON FLEISHER 
SIDNEY FOSTER 
*GARY GRAFFMAN 
JULIUS KATCHEN 
ANATOLE KITAIN 
JACOB LATEINER 
NIKITA MAGALOFF 
*MICHELANGELI 
POLDI MILDNER 
BENNO MOISEIWITSCH 
HORTENSE MONATH 
LEONARD PENNARIO 
HAROLD RUBENS 
*ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 
EDITH SCHILLER 

E. ROBERT SCHMITZ 
JAN SMETERLIN 
ROSALYN TURECK 
“SYLVIA ZAREMBA 


ARTHUR GOLD and 
ROBERT FIZDALE 


LUBOSHUTZ and 
NEMENOFF 


CARLOS SALZEDO 


RAYA GARBOUSOVA 
JOSEPH SCHUSTER 


*ANDRES SEGOVIA 





*By arrangement with 
8S. HUROK 














NCAC AND S. HUROK: Tour Coordinators for Metropolitan Opera Spring Tour 1948 & 1949 | 
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The world’s greatest single management 
covering every field of entertainment 
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NCAC and S. Hurok 
Tour Coordinators Metropolitan Opera Spring Tour 1948 & 1949 
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Originators of the Organized Audience Plan 
now in its 27th year of operation. . 


a 
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ALFRED H. MORTON, President MARKS LEVINE, Director, Concert Division 
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@ As soloist with San Francisco 
Symphony, Pierre Monteux 
conducting. 

| Gave a masterly account of her role. 
San Francisco Call-Bulletin, May 3, 1947 


























@ As soloist with Los Angeles 
Philharmonic, Alfred Wallen- 
stein conducting. 

A contralto of unusual interest . . . De- 

livered her arias with dignity, genuine 

artistry and sound interpretation. 
Pacific Coast Musician, Feb. |, 1947 


@ (Headline) Capacity Crowd Cheers 
A truly great voice, unshakable 
calm and an innate dignity and rev- 
erence for the music. 


Los Angeles Times, Jan. 17, 1947 


@ From a point of sheer artistry, Eula 
Beal was outstanding! Not in our 
experience have we heard a con- 
tralto voice the equal of hers. 


Salt Lake Deseret News, April 29, 1947 






CONT BAL TO 


@ (Headline) Concert Artist Capti- 
vates Large Audience. 


The concert series reached a high 
note of artistry with the appearance 


(HEADLINE) EULA BEAL SCORES IN RECITAL... ee ing 
The recital must be reckoned as the most important given so 
far this season by a vocalist unheard here before. Could at once take MANAGEMENT _ 
rank among the leading artists in her field. Her musicality 711 Fifth Avenue 
and the depth of expressiveness of her singing scored heavily NCA New York 22, N.Y. 
with the audience in a program well devised National Concerts and Artists Corporation 
to make known the various facets of her artistry. Marks Levine, Director, Concert Division 
THE NEW YORK TIMES, November 17, 1947 Alfred H. Morton, President 
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BAUM 


Leading Tenor Metropolitan Opera 


San Francisco Opera 


AS MANRICO IN TROVATORE’’ 


“Kurt Baum’s Manrico was the best sung since the days 
of Lauri-Volpi. His high C packed a wallop, and he sang 


“EL 


dalecl elalllmdtisme Mili Meel Lisle Me t+lalelels 2am 


—Howard Taubman, NEW YORK TIMES, Nov 


AS GRIMALDO IN “LA GIOCONDA” 


“Kurt Baum turned in the most plausible and likeable 
characterization of his career in San Francisco. He wore 
Caruso's costume, and he came splendidly close to equal- 
ing the huge, robust and wonderful vocal quality of his 


great predecessor.” — Alfred Frankenstein, 
SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE, Oct. 2, 1947 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 


DON JOSE in “CARMEN” 


3 Stopped the Show/ 


CANIO in “PAGLIACCI” 


| ; WHALLEY 


COLUMBIA 
MASTERWORKS 
RECORDS 


KNABE PIANO 


Phote Yvonne LeRoux 
Februery, 1948 


20, 1947 
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NC INO NATIONAL CONCERT and 
ARTISTS CORPORATION 


711 FIFTH AVENUE ° NEW VORR 22; FB. 
MARKS LEVINE, Director, Concert Division ALFRED H. MORTON, President 
Michael De Pace, Personal Representative 
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“Treasure Trove from America.” 


— London Times, April 24, 1947 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 
NEW YORK CITY CENTER OPERA 





LEADING DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Covent Garden, London 


Re-engaged 3rd Consecutive Season 


“A PHENOMENAL SINGER.” 


ARBEIDERBADET, OSLO, NORWAY, JAN. 20, 1948 





Guest Artist: Leaping Continentat Opera and Concert Staces 


OPERA 
London: With Covent Garden Opera, 1946-1948: 
Rosenkavalier (Marschallin) Il Trovatore (Leonora) 
Peter Grimes (Ellen Orford) | Walkuere (Sieglinde) Aida (Aida) 
CONCERT 


Copenhagen: July 23, 28, 1947 with orchestra in Tivoli. 

London: Nov. 30, 1947 with Royal Philharmonic Orchestra in Albert 
Hall, Sir Thomas Beecham, conductor. 

Denmark (Odense): Jan. 9, 1948. 

Aarhus: With orchestra Jan. 11, 1948. 

Aalborg: Jan. 12, 1948. 

Copenhagen: Radio concert with orchestra Jan. 15, 1948. 

Copenhagen: Jan. 16, 1948. 

Norway (Oslo): Jan. 19, 23, 1948. 

London: With London Philharmonic Orchestra, Walter Goehr, 
conductor, Feb. 7, 1948. 

London: Radio BBC. 

London: With London Philharmonic Orchestra in Albert Hall, 
Walter Goehr, conductor, Mar. 6, 1948. 

Manchester: In excerpts from Meistersinger with Halle Orchestra, 
John Barbirolli, conductor, Apr. 25, 1948. 


RE-ENGAGED IN COPENHAGEN — 5th Successive Tour, July 
1948. and March 1949. 


RE-ENGAGED IN NORWAY — 5 Concerts. 
RESUMES AMERICAN TOUR-—— 














December 1948 








FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


February, 1948 
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“A Musicianly 
Debut Recital”’’ 


—NEW YORK TIMES ' 


(Headline) ‘Contralto Delights 
Town Hall Audience” 


"A sizable audience greeted the young singer with 
uncommon enthusiasm. Miss Falkon displayed a 
lovely voice, well produced, even in quality through- 
out its wide range and with a rich variety of color. 
Her pianissimo was thrilling. She sang with a high 
degree of intelligence." 


—NEW YORK TIMES, Nov. 3rd, 1947 








"A young contralto of uncommon vocal and ex- 
pressive gifts. She sang with ample and warm tone, 
) an obvious musical sense and a real capacity to 
> communicate. There was remarkable evenness among 
the various ranges of the voice. Her singing was 
profoundly moving." 


—NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, Nov. 3rd, 1947 


"A debut of uncommon merit. This young singer 
not only has an extraordinary voice but is already 
an artist who can interpret in a compelling way. 
She can interpret and color a song with remarkable 

poise and interest. Her voice is wide in range and 
brilliant. Miss Falkon's program was a distinguished 
one. She interpreted the difficult Hugo Wolf Songs 
gett om C -.? with a mature understanding and admirable musi- 
“eae ee ar | ee cianship. She is a singer of dramatic power, for- 
. : tunate enough to be blessed with a voice, equal 
to her interpretative gifts.” 


—NEW YORK POST, Nov. 3rd, 1947 
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NCAC National Concert and Artists Corporation 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Marks Levine, Director, Concert Division Alfred H. Morton, President 
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Chote 


OF LEADING 
CONDUCTORS 


As soloist with San Francisco Symphony, 
Pierre Monteux, conducting. 


"His great gifts of musicianship and personality won him 


a major ovation." 
—San Francisco Examiner, February 10, 1947 


As soloist with Los Angeles Philharmonic, 
Alfred Wallenstein, conducting. 

"The quiet assurance of a veteran. His performance had fire 
and eloquence.’ —Los Angeles Daily News, Dec. 19, 1947 


As soloist with Chicago Symphony, Desire 
DeFauw, conducting. 
(Headline) "Fleisher Brilliant Symphony Soloist." 


"With Leon Fleisher the concert reached its high point of 
the evening. '—Chicago Journal of Commerce, March 28, 1947 


"His success was great!" 
—Felix Borowski, The Chicago Sun, March 28, 1947 


As soloist with Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Eugene Ormandy, conducting. 


"In the forefront of distinguished present-day pianists." 
—Philadelphia Inquirer, April 6, 1946 


As soloist with Cleveland Orchestra, George 
Szell, conducting. 


(Headline) ‘Pianist Presents Schumann Concerto Brilliantly.’ 
"Made a genuine hit with the capacity audience. There was captivat- 
ing lightness, ease and grace in his playing which at all times showed 
not only complete technical command but sharp musical insight." 
—Herbert Elwell, Cleveland Plain Dealer, Oct. 15, 1946 


leisher 


PIANIST 


NCAC National Concert and Artists Corporation 


Steinway Piano 


Alfred H. Morton, President 
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Farbman Sinfonietta Gives 


Beautiful Concert; Pianist 
Edith Schiller Delights All 


The Farbman Sinfonietta gave 


evening in the Senior High school auditorium to open the C. M. A. sea- 
son and its beautifully melodic and musicianly performance under the 
direction of its fascinating young leader, Harry Farbman. reached su- 
perb heights when the ey young pianist, Edith Schiller. was heard 


in the Grieg Concerto. 
afterwards remarks giving evidence) 
of audience satisfaction were heard 
on every hand. 

Has Technical Perfection. 

Composed of 20 musicians, the 
sinfonietta plays with exquisite fi- | 
nesse and expressiveness and with 
technical perfection. Mr. Farbman 
is one of the most interesting di- | 
rectors to watch that one could 
wish for and the way he draws 
Jovely melodies from his musicians | 
is quite fascinating. The group has; 
a great deal of tonal scope, despite | 
its size, and there is a deep, singing ! 
sweetness about. its music that 1s 
quite amazing. The program was in- . 
terestingly built, too, to include 
numbers by modern ~ composers 
which Mr. Farbman feels are as im- 
portant as the classics. 

Miss Schiller, who is Mr. Farb- 
man’s wife, is indeed “something to 
write about.” She is highly skilled 
and plays with great brilliance, with 
nothing missing in a technical sense. 
She is delightful to watch while 
at her instrument for her face mir- 
rors her thoughts and inspirations 
as she plays. Too, she was charm- 
ingly gowned in sweeping black vel- 
vet, made off-the-shoulder effect, 
with a band of aqua blue, in strik- 


—— 


a richly artistic concert Thursday 





was very lovely throughout and 


ANDERSON. INDIANA 


HARRY FARBMAN EDITH SCHILLER 


Sinfonietta Conductor tol Source te ena Piano Soloist 


_ Saturday, Sept. 27, 1947 
° ee -_ & o ee ‘ som a 
Wins Plaudi" _, se Sinfo™ Sinfonietta Opyns Music Season 


tre . “Te 
In Anderson‘ pmo 3 000 Here with Brilliant Performance 


Farbman Group Ends Far 
Tribune Staff Writer Marirage of Figaro,” by Wolfgar 


Tour In St.-Louis 
A charming and talented couple} Amadeus Mozart. 


Spellbinding is the one des 
tive word for the Farbman S:‘ <,uuo,* performing with an orchestral en-| Mozart, who took keen delight : 


nietta. The miniature orchestr Cou » gss™u i) semble of 20 musicians presented | Writing opera to a comedy librett 
peared last night in the first ot * Tle NE Aast nig yes. the first in a series of concerts, S¢t music to the sparkling comec 
“P, . of the Kokomo Civic Music asso-; Play of modes and manners } 








the Anderson Civic Music associa- =Tepman 
tion series held in the Eagles hall. \ syne . je) ciation Friday night. - | which the humorous character + 
The balloom was jammed with eag- oper | Figaro was the dominaat figur 


er enthusiasts who not only rev-  « cit¥ 
elled in the music of the sinfo- ‘po? 
nietta but in the artistry of Edith si 
Schiller, piano soloist, who in a 
private life ° ‘wife of the director, 


auditorium, the Farbman Sinfon- humor and as interpreted by t* 


t 
d jetta, under the baton of Harcy| parbman group was a delight‘ 


Farbman, performed flawlessly, | 
Miss Edith Schiller, piano vir-|#"4 Vigorous begining to the prc 


— 
an My Before an audience of near! 
Pae; Nba | 1,000 in the Kokomo High school| Th overture is full of grace a: 
a  & delicacy as well as considerab 





ing contrast. The Grieg Concerto 
in A minor was a perfect choice 
to exhibit her skill. For her encore, 
she played Chopin's Waltz, Op. 62, 


bman deserves mapy lau- 
rels for gathering together such & 
fine group of musicians and par- 
ticularly for his first violinist who 
was permitted to share honors. 
However, all of the musicians are 
competent and the unity of the 
group is evidenced always. 

Beautiful “Fifth.” 


No. 2 and this was given a fresh Fi He 
and lovely interpretation. ex4 cap "Nibe r Seas,,, 
Mr. Far XCitin | 8City Cr, 


Particularly fine was the inter-,,, a ees 


pretation given Schubert's beautiful 
Fifth symphony which was written 
originally for a small group. The! 
first selection was the _ richlys 


a 7 $s 
rhythmic overture from “The Mar- "ghn ast 4247-48 
riage of Figaro.” Mozart, and then». ” &h 
in exquisite contrast was Tartini’s p; 


“Andante for Strings,” which has, 
such rich melodic effects. 


The final pert of the program ene oe 

y colorful. Morton  @udje, the - 

Gould's “La Guaracha,” with its”? 1, °° felt g4¥ 
sparkling melody and brilliant ef-“ng , Pianj.,° 

fects, was delightful and the Gersh- dow, Play, ~to 


was extreme 


win prelude was very lovely. Strauss’ ! 
“Emperor” waltz was one of the 


highlights of the evening, with the ac, “o ; 
ensemble giving it with stirring vi- Opt dh n 


tality and infectious qualities. For 
the encores and in response to the 
whole-hearted applause, the sin- , 
fonietta played another Morton 


Gould selection, the captivating‘! 2°, 


“Pavane.” Boccherini’s “Minuet,” 
which was given with grace and 
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se a 


Harry Pp a tuoso and wife of the conductor,|&3™- ; 
TH ? displ ; ‘| Immediately evident was the at 
™ THE AURORA BEACON-NEws, re) "Sram oe py ie musteles 'tistry of each individual performe 
-- P ‘<= §. Rose, president of the/** ‘t was united in producing 


introduced Mr,| ine balance under Mr. Farbman’ 


~'aény_| deft direction, 
ND.) TR UTH we Slackens Tempo 
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‘“ AL CAPT 
A sincere arti hae FEENEY'S RECcIT ated his 
tion, his hein. pie dne “Iohn Feeney captive “ His ‘Sings with admirable mu- 
phrasin nd his jon even sical line, great clarity of tone 
€ are audience : a ae and diction. His concert had 


the voice jis lovel i 

Y with 
natural beauty of timbre pa 
finely used. With hi 


rogram ¢c 
ie lovely 
hearers 69” 


the stamp of authority and 
sincerity. He was a great suc- 
cess, and drew a large and 


enthusiastic audience.” 
Philadelphia Eve. Bulletin 


nstration us en- 
‘wich prought numero 
whi 
? 
cores. Rochester Times ” 





ion “It is a long time since we 
have heard songs sung as per- 
suasively as Mr. Feeney sang 
them. He unquestionably 
gave great pleasure to his 
large audience.” 


1948-49 TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR Warren Storey Smith, Boston Globe 


NOW BOOKING 








e 711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


NATIONAL CONCERT and ARTISTS CORPORATION 
ALFRED MORTON, President . 


MARKS LEVINE, Director, Concert Division 
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‘Miss Giannini sang so dramatically that 
the wildly rhapsodic chants were irre- 
sistible. The music, and its stirring de- 
livery, swept the audience from its feet. 
There were uncounted recalls for Miss 
Giannini.” 


—Olin Downes, NEW YORK TIMES, 
November 15, 1947 


VICTOR RECORDS 


Limited Tour 
1948-49 


Now 
Booking 


BALDWIN PIANO 
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GOLD PADAL 


(Headline) ‘Brilliant Two-Piano 
Team” 


“A livelier pair at the keyboard is hard to 
imagine. Their teamwork is amazing, beguil- 
ing and brilliant.” 


—Detroit News, March 22, 1947 


(Headline) ‘‘Two-Piano Team 
Makes Hit’’ 


"There never was a dull moment, for not 
only was the music intriguing from the first 
to the last note, but these young players 
are exceedingly gifted musicians and bril- 
liant pianists." 
—Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, 
April 3, 1947 


(Headline) ‘Skilled Musicianship 
Shown” 


“Delighted the audience. Performed with 
lyrical feeling, excellent teamwork and tech- 
nical dexterity. A refined precision of rhythm 
and consistent beauty of tone." 


—Richmond News, March 26, 1947 


“Appreciative listeners heard a fine demon- 
stration of effective keyboard virtuosity— 
perfect ensemble, an unending variety of 
interpretive contrasts. Truly delicate pian- 
issimo tones which carried to the last row, 
delightful clarity and great skill, vivid and 
exciting. A breath-taking, delightful pro- 
gram." 


—Providence Journal, Oct. 15, 1947 






SEEN by more than 2 
MILLION READERS in 


one of America’s lead- 
ing magazines. 


Concert Hall Society Records 
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“DuoPianism reached heights hitherto unknown Lethe art” 


—VIRGIL THOMSON, NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


(Headline) ‘“‘Two-Piano Team 
Makes Hit”’ 


“Arthur Gold and Robert Fizdale, playing 
to a capacity house, drew attention at once 
with their flawless technical facility and 
precision unity—unbelievable!" 


—Lansing State Journal, July 8, 1947 


(Headline) ‘“‘Young Duo-Pianists 
Play with Fine Coordination” 


"They have prepared themselves admirably 
for their specialty. They have vigor, musical- 
ity and an amazing coordinative power in 
ensemble. Their playing is characteristic of 
mature artistry. Thus their recital was a 
10-strike in accomplishment. The audience 
applauded again and again with ardor and 
enthusiasm." 


— Pittsburgh Press, April 3, 1947 


(Headline) “Gold, Fizdale Win 
Acclaim for Artistry” 


"The most brilliant and exciting program of 
duo-piano music ever heard locally. Their 
artistic and beautifully played interpreta- 
tions of the old masters vied with an exciting 
performance of modern music which sparkled 
and dazzled with its fleet elegance and sheer 
imagination — the most accomplished duo- 
piano playing this reviewer has ever heard. 
So captured the fancy of the audience that 
they brought the artists back to the stage 
many times." 


—Jacksonville Times-Union, Dec. 3, 1947 


‘Superb playing that drew clamorous ovations. 
| suggest you hear Gold and Fizdale the next time 
they play.” 


—NEW YORKER MAGAZINE 





160 Engagements in their 
FIRST TWO SEASONS! 


Steinway Pianos 
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“Far and 
away our 


finest male 


concert 
singer.” 


—Jerome D. Bohm, 
New York Herald 
Tribune, Jan. 7, 1946 


Leading 


Batilon 


Metropolitan Opera 
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ron NAY WARD 


RADIO: 
CITIES SERVICE TENOR 


SERENADE TO AMERICA aworiey. NW rageyelel iinet, 


NBC CONCERT HOUR ea 
Opera Association 
TREASURY HOUR OF SONG 


CHICAGO THEATRE OF THE AIR 


1) Meese), Led ae 





“Thomas Hayward Scales the 
Heights’’ (Headline) 


“A voice of warmth, power and 


RCA VICTOR 
RED SEAL RECORDS 


trueness.”’ 
— CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 


“A voice of power and appealing 
quality—a talent for drama.” 
— CHICAGO HERALD AMERICAN 


“A beautiful voice— excellent 
yalviatatetit+): om 
— PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


Ly 5:7: T-Bete) (elu mm nell) am (oh' am :iele) 41, (e 
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711 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 22, N. Y. ALFRED H. MORTON. President 
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‘Blessed with a handsome 
stage presence and a gor- 
geous voice, rich in texture 
and of large volume, Miss 
Heidt at once found favor 
with her large and respon- 
sive audience. The warmth 
and intensity of her singing, 
the glamorous tones at their 
best lent her work uncom- 
mon appeal and naturally 
aroused enthusiasm.” 


—Noel Straus, 
New York Times 
Oct. 13, 1947 


“It would be difficult to 
imagine purer, lovelier vocal 
sound. Rolling tones pealed 
from her throat and the air 
tingled with vibrant sound 
— great musicianship.” 

—Irving Kolodin, 


New York Sun, 
Oct. 13, 1947 


“A voice of lush, sensuous 
beauty, and unusual range.” 


—John Briggs, New York Post, 
Oct. 13, 1947 


“Voices like this contralto are rare, 
It is a glorious voice—a most suc- 


cessful recital.”’ 
—Miles Kastendieck, 
New York Journal-American 


Oct. 13, 1947 


“Her voice —big, sensuous, lus- 
cious — rang with a freedom that 
many other contraltos would — or 


should — envy.”’ 
—Robert Bagar, 
New York World-Telegram, 


Oct. 13, 1947 


Photo by Yvonne Le Roux 


Winifred Heidt at Town Hall. Flowers, cheers—and all the trimmings of a “hit were in order! 


MARKS LEVINE. Director 
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Ss. HUROK 


presents 


“ONE OF THE WORLD'S ‘ SOLOIST WITH SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 
MASTER FIDDLE PLAYERS!” AND BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA: 
Virgil Thomson, N. Y. Herald Tribune “MORE THAN A WIZARD ‘@) F 


“MAGNIFICENT MUSIC MAKING” BOW AND FINGERBOARD!" 
Olin Downes, N. Y. Times Cyrus Durgin, Boston Globe, Jan. 10, 1948 


ALEXANDER ZAKIN at the Piano 


FIRST EUROPEAN TOUR NOW BOOKING 
NEXT SUMMER © Exclusive Management HUROK ATTRACTIONS INC.- 711 Fifth Ave.,N.Y.22,N. Y. 


Booking Direction: National Concert and Artists Corporation 
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S. HUROK 


PRESENTS 


FOREMOST TEnop 
IN THE LEAD! 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 
Opening Night and 





First Two Broadcasts of Season 


SAN FRANCISCO OPERA 
Opening Night 





® 
MEXICO OPERA, BELLAS ARTES 


FILMS 
"Carnegie Hall" 
"Something in the Wind" 





OPERA, RADIO 
CONCERTS, FILMS 
RCA VICTOR RECORDS 


Peerce 


Exclusive Management HUROK ARTISTS INC. : 7il Fifth Ave., N. Y. res N. 73 


Booking Direction: National Concert and Artists Corporation 











a. roster of Hurok Attractions has always offered 


the giants of music, theatre and ballet. During 
the last thirty-five years the label, ‘‘S. Hurok presents”, 
has been a guarantee of the highest standard in these 


fields. In the past there were Pavlowa, Chaliapin, 





Isadora Duncan, Schumann-Heink, Russian Ballet, the 
German and Russian Grand Opera, Tetrazzini and 
half-a-hundred more whose names are now im- 
mortal. S. Hurok established a principle: Provide the 
best, and audiences will demand more. That principle 
has become a tradition, and ‘‘S. Hurok presents” is 
now the trademark of excellence in entertainment and 
potency at the box-office. No season is complete in 
any city today without the appearance of one or more 
of S. Hurok’s celebrated attractions. Local managers 
everywhere have learned through rich experience that 
they can choose with certainty and confidence from 
the list of America’s foremost impresario, and that these 


artists are indispensable for the success of their series. 





For complete information communicate with: 4 4 


HUROK ATTRACTIONS INC. and HUROK ARTISTS INC. 


711 Fifth Avenue, New York City 22, New York 
Booking Direction: National Concert and Artists Corp. 
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| MARIAN ANDERSON ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 
JAN PEERCE PATRICE MUNSEL 
ISAAC STERN BLANCHE THEBOM 
origina DON COSSACK herts2"* SERGE JAROFF, vicector 
JARMILA NOVOTNA ANDRES. SEGOVIA 
FLORENCE QUARTARARO SYLVIA ZAREMBA § 
RICHARD DYER-BENNET LAWRENCE WINTERS 
JEROME HINES TRIESTE TRIO 
i MARIEMMA anc ner SPANISH DANCE COMPANY 
7) KREUTZBERG ALICIA MARKOVA—ANTON DOLIN 
hae The Gay an4 VIENNA CHOIR BOYS .Retu's.te2 
MICHELANGELI VASA PRIHODA | 
TRUDI SCHOOP ans ner COMIC BALLET 
| SARA MENKES FOUR-PIANO ENSEMBLE 
| METROPOLITAN OPERA SPRING TOUR 


Co-ordinators: S. HUROK and NCAC 
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S. HUROK presents 
The Star Of 


LA SCALA OPERA 
ROME OPERA 








TEATRO COLON 





SENSATIONAL RECEPTION 
At North American Debut 
WITH NEW ORLEANS OPERA 


“FEW SINGERS COULD HOPE FOR A GREATER 
WELCOME THAN MISS MENKES RECEIVED. Her 
voice is big and powerful but sensitive in the display 


of many hues!" —New Orleans Times-Picayune 


"A large voice, a pleasant one that reveals subtlety 
in range. Enthusiastically applauded! —New Orleans Item 


"“DEAFENING OVATIONS." —New Orleans States 


NOW BOOKING 


Exclusive Management HUROK ATTRACTIONS INC. - 711 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 
Booking Direction: National Concert and Artists Corporation 


Personal Representative: Michael De Pace 
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"ZAREMBA WAS REMARKABLE!" 
— N. Y. Herald Tribune 


"INCREDIBLE!" 


— N.Y. Post 


"AN ARTIST OF CONSEQUENCE!" 
— WN. Y. Sun 


"WON AN OVATION!" 


— N. Y. Journal American 


&. Murok 


PRESENTS 


NOW FOR CONCERTS AND AS ORCHESTRAL SOLOIST 


OLIN DOWN 


"There was beautiful playing of the Schumann 
variations, by turns poetical and imposing. And 
there were places which cause many pianists to 
slow up for security's sake which Miss Zaremba did 
not have to condition. But virtuosity was never an 
end in this performance; only a medium. Miss 
Zaremba had at command the full range of tone 
color and variety of style that this imaginative 
music asks, and that represents the grand style of 
piano playing." — Olin Downes, N. Y. Times 


SOLOIST 
AT HOLLYWOOD BOWL 


"The largest applause reaction 
garnered by any soloist!" 


—Los Angeles Times 


WITH N. Y. PHILHARMONIC 


"Her performance had every- 
thing!" 
—N. Y. World Telegram 


WITH CHICAGO SYMPHONY 


"Exceptional talent . . . vocifer- 
ously applauded!" 


Chicago Sun 


Exclusive Management: 


} 
° 
* a 
es, WN. Y., Times 
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Chand. File 
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HUROK ATTRACTIONS INC. 


711 FIFT 


Booking Direction: Nationa 


Ve 
H AVENUE, NEW YORK y > Pee 
1 Concert & Artists Corp 











CURRENT RECORD RELEASES 
Khachaturian Concerto (Concert Hall) 
Saint-Saens B Minor Concerto (Disc) 

Americana Album (Vox) ® Toch Serenade (Vox) 





Tar ’s Critics Hail The Artistry 7] 


LOUIS KAUFMAN 


"A Violinist’s Violinist and 


a Musician’s Musician.” 
N. Y. TIMES, MARCH 6, 1946 














© "Kaufman's tone is gorgeous throughout . . . and 
his technique in the rather difficult part is flawless." 
D.W., New Yorker, January 10, 1948 


© "First-rate recording with a brilliant performance 


by soloist Kaufman." 
PM, New York, December 18, 1947 


@ "Mr. Kaufman plays it superbly from start to 
finish." 


Claudia Cassidy, Chicago Tribune, December 5, 1947 


® "A solid seductive tone, prodigious technique and 
a remarkable grasp of architectonic features—an ex- 


citing performance." 
John Rosenfield, Dallas Morning News, November 23, 1947 


® "A veritable virtuoso's holiday and Mr. Kaufman 


takes full advantage of it." 
H. Taubman, N. Y. Times, Nuvember 23, 1947 


® "The performance by Louis Kaufman is a fine one." 
Jerome Bohm, N. Y. Herald-Tribune, December 7, 1947 


>On Records< 


>In Concert < 


© "Always one feels that he plays with his head with- 
out ever neglecting to speak from the heart. The 
result is an equation which is musically perfect." 

Los Angeles Times, April 26, 1947 


= 


© "Mr. Kaufman plays with an elegance of tone that 
only the elect achieve. Moreover he achieves the 
well-nigh impossible in the way of technical virtuosity 
with unusual nonchalance." 

Terre Haute Star, December 16, 1947 


= 


® "Louis Kaufman in his first recital here displayed 
the rare wares of a master violinist." 
Knoxville News-Sentinel, March 27, 1947 


Se 


® "Certainly he demonstrated a rich sonority, a fine 
conception of structure and an ability to endow a 
phrase with a most gratifying contour." 

Chicago Tribune, December 19, 1947 


i 


® "Kaufman can well claim a place among the top- 
flight virtuosos of the modern music world." 
Niagara Falls Gazette, March 6, 1947 


a 


® "His programs are sprightly and adventurous not 
only for the performer, but also for the listeners." 
New York Times, March 15, 1947 
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CONCERT HALL SOCIETY, DISC AND VOX RECORDS 
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NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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‘Hit’? on First Coast to Coast Tour 


Sang brilliantly throughout. 
—Richmond News Leader, Nov. 7, 1947 


(Headline) Cheers for Mary Henderson 


Her singing will be long remembered by a capacity audience. (Headline) Mary Henderson Excellent. 


—Kansas City Times, Dec. 3, 1947 Did a fine job both vocally and histrionically. 
—The Indianapolis Times, Oct. 21, 1947 


Her singing and presence and stunning looks are striking and Sang most beautifully. The honors of the opera go to Miss 
won her an ovation. —The Montreal Gazette, July 9, 1947 Henderson. —The State (Columbia, S. C.), Nov. 1, 1947 
(Headline) Butterfly Appraised as Uncommonly Good 
a Brilliant singing by Mary Henderson. 
& tine ay ‘he oe of Foust Among —The Atlanta Journal, Oct. 29, 1947 
POY 
\ , 
Miss Henderson was ideal in her interpreta- STAR OF C.I1.L.SERENADE 4 A voice of natural beauty and power which 
tion. Her voice was at all times beautiful and ) she uses with feeling and fine dramatic effect. 
expressive. { 
—Cincinnati Times-Star, July 14, 1947 , 


CBC—Coast to Coast Network 

Canadian Broadcasting Corp. For her beautiful and moving singing she was 

Thursdays: 8:30-9 P.M., E.S.T. ardently applauded by the large audience. 
Louisville Times, Oct. 23, 1947 
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“There is none in the 
contemporary roster of 
Marguerites to compare 
With Mer.” .., secs wctsoanssn 

























DEBUT AS MICAELA IN ‘“‘CARMEN”’ x 

METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 
“She disclosed a lyric soprano voice of fine quality, well 
placed and well trained and she sang with style and 
feeling.” Howard Taubman—N. Y. Times, Nov. 19, 1947 


AS MARGUERITE IN “‘FAUST” x 
SAN FRANCISCO OPERA COMPANY 


“The girl has beauty, temperament, voice of exquisite 
quality and flexibility, and is to boot a consummate 
actress .. . there is none in the contemporary roster of 
Marguerite’s to compare with her.”” Marie Hicks-Davidson 


AS DONNA ELVIRA IN “DON GIOVANNI” x 
SAN FRANCISCO OPERA COMPANY 


“She disclosed a warm, brilliant soprano voice and a com- 
mand of the best in musical style.”’ 


Patterson Greene—L. A. Examiner, Nov. 3, 1947 
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Metropolitan Opera 
San Francisco Opera 
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4 Operatic and Concert Stars Blending Their Voices 
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Thrilling Audiences Throughout United States and Canada 


MORE THAN 188 ENGAGEMENTS 
— IN TWO SEASONS — 


Mtenird Teueit Carte 


Headlines Blase The Nation’s Press! 








| Singers Applauded In Repeat Performance 
Versatile Quartet Scores Triumph In_¢ In Concert 


le SINETS jr ms ee ot ‘Rings {Concert Marked by Beauty - 
yar : f Four Well- Blended Voices 
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(Headline) 
‘“‘LEONARD PENNARIO AT BEST”’ 


“Playing that was magnificently 











alive. Grace, sincerity and poise.” 
—NEW YORK TIMES, Feb. 10, 1948 


“His mastery is indisputable. Not 
often does one hear music set forth 
so imaginatively.” 
—NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, 
Feb. 10, 1948 
‘In the season’s top bracket for 


stimulating pianism.”’ 
—Harriett Johnson, NEW YORK POST, 





Feb. 10, 1942 
As Soloist with | 
CINCINNATI SYMPHONY 
*‘Made such a decided hit that he 


will be welcome again. His com- 
mand of the music was absolute and 
his youthful approach was stimu- 
lating.” 

—CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR, Oct. 25, 1947 
“In the front rank of pianists. His 
playing is more beautiful, more 
musical, more authoritative and 


more exciting than ever.”’ 


—CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE, 
March 4, 1947 


As Soloist with LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC 
“Electrified the audience with his impressive performance.”’ 
—SAN DIEGO UNION, Feb. 7, 1947 


‘A packed auditorium hailed the return of Leonard Pennario, the youngest of the piano’s truly great. He would have been 


playing yet if he had heeded the demands of his captivated audience.”’ : 
—LOS ANGELES HERALD-EXPRESS, Jan. 31, 1947 5 
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“He has won his way to an established position as one of the best of the 
young American violinists. He provedhis prowess again last night... 
fire and commanding tone .. . splendid playing.” 
—NEW YORK TIMES, Nov. 25, 1947 
“The Rabinofs, Benno and His Wife, Sylvia, Play an Un- 
usual Recital” (Headline ) 
“This concert was good. It was unusual, versatile, provoca- 
tive, and well played ... you might justly have called it a 


joint recital.” 
—Claudia Cassidy, CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE, November 20, 1947 








“Mysticism Sparks Rabinof’s Violin” 
(Headline ) 
“There was a quality of musical mysticism 
in the playing of Benno Rabinof last night 

. and that was but one of the unique at- 
tributes that made the violinist’s recital a 
highly pleasing affair ... heroic tone... 
he grasped vigorously the composer’s 
idiom, fiddling through the technical com- 
plexities like a demoniac gypsy . .. dashing 


mastery of style.” 
—Irving Sablosky, CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, Nov. 19, 1947 


—ONGERT aj AY ORATION. 
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A BRILLIANT NEW AMERICAN ARTIST 









* 1937 Debut at 9 with 
Chicago Symphony under 
Frederick Stock 


"Rosand made the violin talk with 
the magic. of uncanny fingers and a 
bow arm worthy of any great vet- 
eran of the fiddle. He lacks none of 
the requirements needed in the mak- 
ing of a master violinist." 


Herman Devries, Chicago American 


* 1944 Guest Soloist with Chicago Symphony under Desire Defauw 


"His playing has sweep and brilliance, warmth and vitality. Amazed his audience. Rosand gave a sensational 
account of himself." Chicago Daily Tribune 


* 1944-47 with the armed forces Special Services in the Philippines and Korea 


* 1948—NOW-—A violinist in the highest American tradition of mature artistry, personality and 
musicality. 
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‘A voice of substance and quality.” ‘Stirred her audience profoundly.” 
| y 
— Irving Kolodin, NEW YORK SUN — CHICAGO NEWS 
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SALZEDO CONCERT ENSEMBLE 


Scores in recent Coast to Coast tour 


‘An All-Star Team”’ 











— AUSTIN (TEXAS) DAILY TEXAN, MARCH 25 

















Harp Duo 
Flute and Piano 
Cello and Piano 
Flute and Cello 
Two Harps—Flute—Cello 
Harp and Piano 
Flute and Harp 
Cello and Harp 
Harp Solo 
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“It is a rare occasion when a soloist makes his 
audience feel that the emphasis is on what he 
plays. Joseph Schuster’s performance was such 
an occasion. He played with high seriousness, 
virtuosity and distinction.” 


—Howard Taubman, NEW YORK TIMES, Jan. 13, 1948 
ae 





*"Cello playing in the best tradition. A fine 
variety of color and style and the tone and 
technique to keep the program moving on a 
high plane of interest. Something to hear! The 
master’s hand and heart were on every phase.” 


—Louis Biancolli, NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM, 
Jan. 13, 1948 


Soloist with the New Friends of Music 


(Headline )— 
***Cellist Impresses In Hindemith Sonata”’ 


“Joseph Schuster provided some of the most 
rewarding listening on a program full of superior 
music-making. Played with intensity and keen 
understanding. Hindemith could not have wished 
for a finer interpretation of the music.” 


—NEW YORK TIMES, Nov. 10, 1947 
e 


Soloist with the Denver Symphony 
“Schuster proved to be as fine a soloist as has 
been offered in this or past seasons.” 

—DENVER POST, Jan. 8, 1947 
* 


(Headline )— 
**’Cellist Shows Mastery In Impressive Recital” 


“The entire gamut of emotionalism was brought 
to the surface with that freedom of apparent 
spontaneity bespeaking the depth to which it 
had been penetrated. Such achievement was 
the high mark of playing which was unfor- 
gettable.”’ 


—WINNIPEG FREE PRESS, Oct. 21, 1947 
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“The whole house, 
as well as 
your critic 
Sat enthralled eet 
by the mS at : ae 
beauty of the singing.” ius: s-.%t, es 


VIRGIL THOMSON, 


N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 
JAN. 19, 1948 
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PRESS 
HIGHLIGHTS 
OF 1947 


* 


"It was her night, her audience 
and her beautiful, simple perfect 
art which made the evening mem- 
orable . . . every note she sang 
was a note of fine music." 

Paul Hume, Washington Post, July 30, 1947 






"She is a great and sincere artist 
... the singer's offerings were de- 
livered with lovely tone and superb 


dramatic feeling." 
Glenn Dillard Gunn, Washington Times- 
Herald, July 30, 1947 


". .. a record crowd... again 
and again the star was recalled by 


waves of applause." 
Mary Nash, Buffalo News, Aug. 9, 1947 


". . a wonderful night for a concert and a 
wonderful singer who gave it .. . the glory 
of Gladys Swarthout's voice was never more 


emphasized." 
A. M. Mcl., Buffalo Courier Express, Aug. 9, 1947 


".. . proved her superior ability as an in- 

terpreter and as an unusual musician. | was 

transported by Swarthout's singing." 
Howard Hess, Cincinnati Times-Star, Oct. 20, 1947 


Seite . 
ts 
& 


a 


Photo—Karsh, Ottawa 


MVARTHOUT 


“AN EVENING OF TOP-DRAWER MUSIC SUNG IN TOP-DRAWER STYLE... A TRULY FINE 





SINGER." Edgar De Lesseps, Shreveport, La., Journal, Nov. 20, 1947 
“Her rich exciting voice filled with rare shadings ", .. the voice retains the same persuasive 
and timbre. .. ." sensuous warmth and provocative impact... a 
N. J. B., El Paso, Texas, Times, Nov. 25, 1947 triumph." 
E. Clyde Whitlock, Fort Worth, Texas, Star-Telegram, 
as y Nov. 29, 1947 
. . a uniquely fresh and unhackneyed pro- *. . . personal tehenph h A 

. . > ea i . . . @S she sang to an en- 
gram . . . audience captivated by her mature, chanted audience . . . a program in the best 

unmatchable mezzo-soprano voice. concert tradition." 
Betty Kelly, Dallas Daily Times-Herald, Dec. 2, 1947 Renwicke Cary, San Antonio Light, Dec. 9, 1947 
",.. THE EVENING WAS FULL OF RICH AND WONDERFUL MUSIC SUCH AS ONLY A GREAT 
ARTIST CAN LAVISH. Merita Mills, Beaumont, Texas, Enterprise, Dec. 13, 1947 
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SAN FRANCISCO OPERA 


With San Francisco Opera 


"She was pretty, lush and seductive. That 
voice is surely destined for the greatest 


roles in opera.” 
— Marjory M. Fisher, 
SAN FRANCISCO NEWS, 
October 13, 1947 


"Her lush contralto voice, good singing 
and excellent acting win increased ad- 
miration with every successive perform- 


ance.” 
— Marjory M. Fisher, 


SAN FRANCISCO NEWS, 
October 4, 1947 


Soloist with San Francisco Sym- 
phony, Gaetano Merola, conducting 
{Headline} 

‘Large Grove Concert Crowd 
Greets Claramae Turner” 








"The audience was delighted with her 
splendid singing. Her voice was glowing 
and large and expressively alive." 


— Alexander Fried, 
SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER, 
August 25, 1947 
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Soloist with Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky, conducting 


“All Time Record Audience Receives Pianist With Enthusiasm” 


(Headline) 
— NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, Aug. 3, 1947 


“The talk about him has been throbbing with superlatives’. 
— Robert Bagar, NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM, Aug. 4, 1947 


Solidly Booked in 
EUROPE - AUSTRALIA + NEW ZEALAND 


May—November 1948 


AVAILABLE in AMERICA from November 15, 1948 


NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION 
711 FIFTH AVENUE e NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


MARKS LEVINE, Director, Concert Division ALFRED H. MORTON, President 
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‘qht, the most piercing beams 
of public favor. fall upon 























—Olin Downes, New York Times, 
December 20, 1947 
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t NEWSWEEK MAGAZINE, 
Has Dec. 29, 1947 


(See Full Page Feature Story same date) 


‘“Valdengo sang to a storm of applause 
which would make one imagine the second 
coming of Titta Ruffo.”’ 


—NEW YORK SUN, Dec. 20, 1947 


“Giuseppe Valdengo Scores in Debut” 
(Headline )— 


‘The beauty and resonance of the voice caupled 
with the exceedingly dramatic delivery brought 
shouts and salvos of approval and definitely placed 
Mr. Valdengo as an artist whose popularity with 
Metropolitan audiences is already established. 
Valdengo is an acquisition of high value to the 
Metropolitan.” —ojin Downes, NEW YORK TIMES, Dec. 20, 1947 


Soloist with NBC Symphony, Arturo Toscanini, conducting 
As lago in “Otello” 


“His singing was a notable achievement!” 
—Francis D. Perkins, NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, Dec. 8, 1947 


“Outstanding not only for voice, but for dramatic portrayal— 
eloquent!” —Olin Downes, NEW YORK TIMES, Dec. 8, 1947 


New Laaeng Bertone worepentan Opera - San Francisco Opera 






Photo Yvonne LeRoux Personal Representative, Michael DePace 
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Random Recollections 


(Continued from page 18) 


gled cast, moreover, headed by a 
new soprano called Emmy Destinn 
and including Caruso, Scotti and 
Homer). But even that flamboyant 
occasion was less memorable, I feel, 
than another achievement of Tos- 
caninis somewnat less than two 
years later. That was 4is produc- 
tion of Gluck’s Orfeo, with Louise 
Homer, Johanna Gadski, Alma 
Gluck and Bella Alten. My old 
program shows me that the stage 
manager was Jules Speck, the 
chorus master Giulio Setti and the 
ballet masters Georges Clustine and 
Lodovico Saracco. But the in- 
spiration of that marvelous perform- 
ance emanated from Toscanini. It 
was he who, first and last, brought 
the best out of these superb artists. 

I have witnessed innumerable 
performances of Orfeo since then, 
both here and in Europe. I have 
heard contraltos and tenors in the 
name part, conductors of many de- 
grees of importance, stagings of all 
kinds, ballets both old style and 
modern. And yet the Orfeo which 
set an immutable standard for me 
was this Metropolitan one of early 
1910. Possibly I might nowadays 
disagree with some of its details. 
Being, as I am, something of a 
purist I am not certain that I should 
approve the omission of the over- 
ture though as music it is a poor 
thing, which Berlioz rightly called 
“une niaiserie incroyable”. At that 
time, however, it did not particu- 
larly bother me, neither did the 
clash of styles that resulted when 
the conductor replaced the weak 
ending of the first act by the Divi- 
nités du Styx, from the stylistically 
different Alceste. But the fact re- 
mains that this Orfeo has dimin- 
ished to the luminosity of a rush 
candle the light ot every other Orfeo 
I have seen since. And with all the 
great things that Toscanini did at 
the Metropolitan I am still moved 
to wonder if he ever achieved any- 
thing nobler or more exalted than 
this. 

Sod Ok * 


While I am on the subject, let 
me recall a few of them. There 
were his Wagner performances— 
notably his Tristan—which used to 
provoke the more wonder precisely 
because they were the achievements 
of an Italian. There was Verdi’s 
Otello, with the towering Leo 
Slezak in the title role. There was 
his Falstaff which, for all its excel- 
lences, languished then quite as it 
does now and presumably always 
will. There were his Carmen, his 
Trovatore, his Traviata, his Lucia 
and—believe it or not—his Caval- 
leria. 

Looking back I do not recall that 
most of these war horses impressed 
me as did his Euryanthe. That was 
as magical, I am almost inclined to 
believe, as his epoch-making Orfeo, 
even though it was not as well cast 
(only Frieda Hempel stood out in 
solitary loveliness). But Weber’s 
beautiful opera, no matter how well 
given, is always one of those hap- 
less masterpieces which cannot live 
and cannot die. If anything could 
have given it permanence it would 
have been this cherishing produc- 
tion of Toscanini’s. 

Again, it was Toscanini under 
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Louise Homer in the early days 


whom I made my first acquaintance 
with two works which have re- 
mained unshakably dear to me 
through more than a generation— 
Mussorgsky’s Boris and Monte- 
mezzi’s L’Amore dei Tre Re. My 
subsequent experience with both 
tuese operas has been curious. I 
have seen countless indifferent per- 
formances of Boris as well as some 
commandingly great ones. But | 
can never forget the shattering im- 
pact the work had on me the first 
time I heard it, and I am still 
moved by it as powerfully as ever. 
As for The Love of Three Kings | 
am almost able to say that I never 
have heard a wholly bad represen- 
tation of it, though [ still recall no 
Fiora who approached Mary Gar- 
den’s. My Fioras, incidentally, in- 
clude (apart from Garden) Lucre- 
zia Bori, Rosa Ponselle, Florence 
Easton, Luisa Villani, Grace Moore, 
Helen Jepson. I have heard the 
work more than 50 times and, amaz- 
ingly enough, it never seems to age 
or fade. It continues to move me 
by its genuineness of emotion and 
the glowing yet unfailingly elevated 
beauty of its music as virtually no 
other operatic work outside of Wag- 
ner and of Verdi’s Otello. I would 
not exchange it for all the operas 
of Puccini put together! By this 
I am not attempting a comparison 
but only expressing a_ personal 
preference. Anyhow, I find myself 
unable ever to listen to The Love 
of Three Kings in a cool or de- 
tached frame of mind. 
* * * 


I sometimes wonder if I could 
sit at a performance of Liszt’s Saint 
Elisabeth today as strongly shaken 
as I was 30 years ago. Possibly it 
gripped me so strongly in those last 
years of the First World War sim- 
ply because it was music that came 
nearest to Wagner who, at that 
time, was denied us. At any rate 
that performance stands out even 
today as one of the major events of 
the period. It used to irritate me 
beyond measure that so many of the 
New York critics took exception to 
the work on the grounds that the 
holy Elisabeth was “too good to 
live”; not a few of them, moreover, 
were opposed to Liszt as a matter 
of principle. Be these things as 
they may, Saint Elisabeth dropped 
out of the Metropolitan repertoire 
when Wagner was once more ad- 
judged respectable. But I should 


still like to experience a perform- 
ance of it to find out if it was really 
as good as I then thought. ; 

Over the Metropolitan's first Cosi 
Fan Tutte I completely lost my 
head. There were reasons for this, 
no doubt. It was the first taste ot 
Mozart we had had at the Metro- 
politan in more than a decade. The 
opera was charmingly mounted and 
stylized in a fashion wholly new to 
the house in those days. The sing- 
ers were excellent—Florence Eas- 
ton, Frances Peralta, Lucrezia Bori, 
George Meader, Giuseppe de Luca, 
Adamo Didur, combining in an un- 
usually well-fused ensemble. I even 
thought Artur Bodanzky’s treat- 
ment of Mozart’s score was good 
until my ears were opened by a per- 
formance of the adorable work 
under Richard Strauss at the Resi- 
denz Theatre in Munich. Only 
then did I obtain a correct slant on 
Cosi Fan Tutte and had to recog- 
nize how far off the right track we 


had been. 
* * * 


I owe it to my readers, | presume, 
to enumerate some of the conspicu- 
ous operatic figures whom I can 
evoke by looking back over the 
years. I heard Nordica repeatedly. 
She was my first Isolde and my 
first Gotterdammerung Britinnhilde 
(she almost caught fire on that 
occasion when somebody spilled a 
bit of burning alcohol on the stage 
near where she stood for the Immo- 
lation Scene). But singularly 
enough I remember the sound ot 
her voice and any details of her 
action less than almost any othe 
great opera singer I ever heard. | 
cannot explain this curious fact, yet 
I have met more than one person 
who told me precisely the same 
thing. On the other hand, Olive 
Fremstad remains stamped on my 
memory as does practically no 
other. I can still hear the exact 
ring of her tones and the inflection 
of her delivery in this or that phrase 
of the Liebestod, the Immolation 
Scene, Kundry’s narrative or Ve- 
nus’s “Wie hatt’ich das erworben”’! 
And I see every detail of her action 
in the first act of Tristan and the 
second of Gotterdammerung. 

Never shall I forget Fremstad’s 
farewell at the Metropolitan. She 
sang her valedictory as Elsa, in 
Lohengrin — not one of her best 
roles but thrust on her shoulders by 
a managerial intrigue when it 
seemed likely that her unmatched 
Isolde would be her final part. Far- 
rar and Caruso had taken leave for 
the season a night or two before 
and the papers were full of the 
hour long ovation accorded the pair 
by a jubilant audience. Fremstad’s 
public, on the contrary, was in a 
solemn, uplifted mood. It was as 
if it realized, too late and hence the 
more poignantly, the magnitude of 
its impending loss. The singer 
made a brief but affecting speech 
after the second act. At the close 
an effort was made to have her say 
something more but she declined to 
risk an anticlimax. She returned 
again and again to bow and wave. 
Someone backstage attempted to 
put a stop to a demonstration that 
threatened to get out of hand and 
lowered the asbestos curtain. This 
act served to pour oil on the fire. 
The house was darkened, then 
lighted up again, the curtain rose 
and fell and rose again and the 
cheers, shouts, handclappings and 
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stampings appeared to grow by 
what they fed on. Nobody seemed 
to tire, the applause became steadily 
more frenzied. Here and_ there 
someone would glance at a watch 
someone would glance at a watch. 
An hour passed and people excited- 
ly observed that the Caruso-Farrar 
“record” of the previous evening 
had been “broken” ! Broken, indeed ! 
hadbeen“ broken” ! Broken, indeed !e- 
For tayo hours and ten minutes the 
tornado continued and it was almost 
two A.M. when the last stragglers 
filed through the darkened lobby. I 
did not sleep that night—and more 
than one Fremstad enthusiast told 
me later that he was as wrought 
up as if the demonstration had act- 
ually been intended for himself. 

But I am digressing! Not al- 
ways are my memories so uplifting. 
[ recall the distaste with which the 
New York debuts of Titta Ruffo 
and Amelita Galli-Curci filled me. 
The great, bronze tones of the sten- 
torian baritone caused the walls of 
what I suppose we should call the 
Lexington Avenue Opera House to 
vibrate. They elicited repercus- 
sions equally appalling from the 
hearers — particularly when, as 
Hamlet in Ambroise Thomas’s 
sorry opera, he ended a drinking 
song by savagely hurling a metal 
goblet across the stage. 

Mme. Galli-Curci, after 
Shadow Song in Dinorah, 
screamingly acclaimed the equal of 
Patti and every other fabled vocal- 
ist of the preceding century. For 
a time it almost seemed a risk of 
life and limb to intimate that the 
lady sang flat not once but many 
times. 

[ remember Chaliapine’s Metro- 
politan debut in Boito’s Mefistofele. 
There was some excitement about 
him in this role (particularly about 
his pretentious expanse of undress) 
but Chaliapine had reached New 
York too soon, before the town was 
truly ready for him. I recall how 
he scandalized people when, as Ba- 
silio in Rossini’s Barber, he wiped 
his nose on his sleeve. It is true 
that he repeatedly stepped out of 
the picture and did some outra- 
geous things. But the elemental 
greatness of the man did not be- 
come truly apparent till he incor- 
porated Boris before us. 


the 
was 


* * * 
I do not intend to drag out these 
rambling reminiscences unneces- 
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Music between Two Wars 


(Continued from page 9) 
Schénberg’s Pierrot Lunaire (1912) 
most of Strauss and Debussy must 
have seemed an old story, though 
the redoubtable Richard gave them 
a tough nut to crack in his Elektra 
and Debussy proved with his Jeux 
that he was far from ossifying. 

In the decade from 1920 to 1930 
two other composers of interna- 
tional fame began to exert their full 
influence: Hindemith and Bartok. 
By the end of the decade Milhaud, 
Krenek, Honegger, Prokofieff, Fal- 
la, Sibelius and a score of others 
from Italy to Norway and from 
Spain to Siberia had won world- 
wide recognition. In South and 
Central America, also, the tides of 
music were turning. World ex- 
change of ideas was a reality. Nadia 
Boulanger began teaching at the 
American Conservatory at Foun- 
tainebleau in 1921, and in the early 
20’s a whole group of young Amer- 
icans, including Copland, Harris 
and Piston, came into contact with 
contemporary European music 
through her guidance. 

The young Russian composers, 
also, were on the new musical 
scents. For when Nicolas Slonim- 
sky visited Dimitri Shostakovich 
in 1935 he found that Shostakovich 
knew the music of Berg and Schon- 
berg and even possessed a score of 
Edgar Varése’s Ionization! The 
symphonies of Shostakovich them- 
selves offer constant proof of his 
exhaustive study of Mahler and 
Bruckner. 


Russian Music Has Boom 


From 1930 to the outbreak of the 
second act of what may well be a 
world performance of Gotterdam- 
merung, American music developed 
more rapidly than ever before. New 
European figures like Martinu and 
Britten came to the fore, and (after 
the German invasion) the Russians 
enjoyed a musical boom in the 
United States which made some of 
our native composers pale with an 
understandable envy. Since it is no 
longer politically fashionable to like 
anything Russian, it should be added 
that quite apart from propagandis- 
tic pressure, some of the importa- 
tions were very exciting. One 


could only be thankful that non- 
musical forces had made them avail- 
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Ernest Bloch shortly before he came to the United States 


able. The Fifth Symphonies of 
Shostakovich and Prokofieff are no 
doubt somewhat vulgar and obvi- 
ous. But let the shuddering purists 
who reject them wholly remember 
that the same reproach can be lev- 
elled just as surely at Tchaikovsky. 
The soul of a whole people speaks 
in the slow movement of Shostako- 
vich’s Fifth (which accounts for its 
popularity in America as well as in 
Russia ). 


Americans Heard Abroad 


The United States became a mu- 
sical export nation in this moment- 
ous decade. Works by composers 
of all tendencies, Hanson, Copland, 
Harris, Barber, Piston, Schuman 
and Ives were performed and broad- 
cast in western Europe and Russia. 
To be sure, American jazz had 
swept the continent in the 1920s, 
but its main influence on European 
composers was largely exhausted 
ten years ago. Today we listen to 
Milhaud’s La Création du Monde 
or even to our native American 
Copland’s Piano Concerto as inde- 
pendent musical works. The jazz 
elements in them are apt to sound a 
bit quaint. It is the composers’ 
handling of the material which ex- 
cites our admiration. But at first 
jazz was used as a condiment. Any- 
thing with a wailing saxophone in 
it was assumed to be authentically 
American, vintage 1920. 

Such ballet scores as Jerome Mo- 
ross’ Frankie and Johnny and 
Leonard Bernstein’s Fancy Free 
have dipped into the raucous stream 
of popular music for definite dra- 
matic purposes. As Mr. Copland 
prophesied in an article in Modern 
Music over twenty years ago, the 
chief influence of jazz has been up- 
on the development of polyrhythm. 
The history of real jazz and swing 
in the United States is a chapter by 
itself which cannot be taken up 
here, fascinating and important as 
it is. 

We can observe a startling clash 
between the two main schools of 
European music about 1914. Stra- 
vinsky had just embarked on that 
amazing career of musical trans- 
formations which makes him the 
joy of musicians and the despair of 
pedants and reactionaries. In the 
Sacre he opened a new world of 
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Schoenberg (left) and Florent Schmitt on the Zuyder Zee 


polyrhythm, polytonality and prim- 
itivism. Like Picasso, he enabled 
artists to bridge something of the 
enormous gap which had arisen be- 
tween aboriginal and primitive 
forms and modern European style 
and thought. But no one was more 
keenly aware than Stravinsky him- 
self of the highly sophisticated and 
artificial apparatus of the Sacre. 
Others became hopelessly lost in the 
jungle-like tangles of the score and 
in their own music began to change 
the rhythm every three bars and 


turn their instrumentation inside 
out, in the naive assumption that 
this was the recipe for savage 


power and the “‘new note” in music. 
Stravinsky himself was already 
forging ahead. 

Arnold Schonberg at the same 
period had also created a new mu- 
sical world. But how unbelievably 
different from that of the Sacre! 
In Verklarte Nacht he had, so to 
speak, exorcised the immediate 
Wagnerian influence upon his music 
by carrying chromaticism to its ut- 
most possible confines in terms of 
the past. Pierrot Lunaire presaged 
the twelve-tone system and a new 
conception of musical form. 

It should always be remembered 
that Schénberg’s musical evolution 
was closely bound up with his tem- 
perament. Probably no more sensi- 
tive artist has ever lived. When 
Schonberg wrote in 1947 to the 
National Institute of Arts and 
Letters, in acknowledging an award, 
that he had often felt as if he were 
cast in an ocean of boiling water 
where he had to swim, he probably 
was not exaggerating. And it is no 


Larionoff, Gontcharova, Prokofieff and Lifar discuss a ballet 
production 


accident that Alban Berg, whose 
opera Wozzeck and Lyric Suite for 
string quartet proved that Schén- 
berg’s teachings had _ universal 
validity, was also a supersensitive 
individualist. 

This close communion between 
personality and artistic thought has 
touched off one of the major esthetic 
controversies of our time. Arthur 
Lourié has even gone so far as to 
assert in an article in Modern 
Music: “Schonberg’s thesis is an 
egocentric conception dominated by 
personal and esthetic elements 
which assume the significance of a 
fetich. Here esthetic experience 
takes the place of the religious, art 
becomes a kind of substitute for re- 
ligion. Stravinsky’s whole aim [re- 
ferring of course to the later Stra- 
vinsky rather than the Stravinsky 
of the Sacre], on the other hand, 
is to overcome the temptations of 
fetichism in art, as well as the indi- 
vidualistic conception of a self-im- 
posed esthetic principle. From this 
point of view, art is the normal 
function and projection of experi- 
ence. The principle here affirmed 
is the limitation of the ego and its 
subordination to superior and eter- 
nal values.” 

Mr. Lourié writes more like a 
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(Continued from page 7) 
all the rest of non-German Europe. 
The visits of the Diaghileff Ballet 
Russe in 1915 and 1916 had called 
attention in flamboyant manner to a 
cosmopolitan view of the musical 
art, but its exotic magnificence 
made the case seem a special one, 
and its influence was not durable. 

The principal obstacle to wide- 
spread enjoyment of music during 
the era of German domination had 
always been the assumption that the 
masterpieces of art—whether Bee- 
thoven sonatas or Wagner music 
dramas—could be approached only 
through arduous, and probably dry, 
study. Chief among the benefits of 
the postwar importation of French 
music was the agreeable realization 
that this music, at least, did not 
seem to require so sobersided an 
attitude. Clearly such a composer 
as Debussy or Ravel did not con- 
sider his life a Heldenleben or his 
output a Gesamtausgabe. We can 
thank our experience with French 
music for the illuminating realiza- 
tion that even the most important 
and the most novel music may be 
regarded as a source of pleasure 
rather than a cultural duty. 

It would be an oversimplification 
of the facts, however, to maintain 
that the wide American public be- 
came wholly at ease in the presence 
of great music in the 1920s or the 
1930s. Although spontaneous en- 
joyment began to replace the old 
notion of music as a limited cult 
interest, most concertgoers and 
potential concertgoers outside the 
large cities still had too little oppor- 
tunity for repeated experiences of 
good music in good performance. 
It was the “organized audience” 
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movement, initiated in the 1920s 
by Civic Concerts and Community 
Concerts, that finally enabled al- 
most every community in the United 
States to support annual concert 
series on a subscription basis which 
eliminated all possibility of mone- 
tary loss. 

The rise of radio broadcasting 
and the invention of satisfactory 
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How Audiences Grew 





methods of phonograph recording 
occurred at a strategic moment to 
reinforce organizing a country-wide 
audience by making audiences famil- 
iar in advance with the music they 
would later hear in their local con- 
cert series. Electrical amplification 
also enabled orchestras, opera and 
operetta groups and soloists to make 
outdoor summer appearances before 
throngs much larger than those 
which can be accommodated indoors 
in the winter months. The steady 
spread of opportunity in the past 25 
years has built so natural and over- 
whelming an acceptance of music 
that no nation in the world has ever 
before achieved so universal or so 
devoted an interest in all phases of 
the musical art. 

Even before the recent war the 
position of American composers and 
performers had been steadily im- 
proving. Their rise to a _ status 
equal to that of their European col- 
leagues was completed by the war. 
The supply of music and musicians 
from Europe was suddenly cut off 
altogether, and moreover Ameri- 
cans began to take a new pride in 
the attainments of our own artists. 
Now American singers constitute a 
majority at the Metropolitan Opera, 
and American performers far out- 
number all others in the rosters of 
the artist managements. 

Before the eyes of the 50-year-old 
MusIcAL AMERICA a complete re- 
versal has taken place in America’s 
musical position. Music has been 
taken out of the hands of the few 
and has been made the intimate 
daily possession of millions. The 
listener has shared the benefits of 
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L. E. Behymer (right) planning musical treats for the West Coast shortly 
after the turn of the century. At left is Charles Farwell Edison, organist 


this development with the per- 
former and the living composer; 
the performer now has a large 
group of listeners who understand 
and value him, and the composer, 
at last, has an audience willing— 
and often eager—to hear his works. 

German taste and French taste 
and every other sort of imported 


taste have been absorbed into a 
larger, more catholic American 
taste. German music and French 


music no longer seem mutually ex- 
clusive, and neither one is held 
up as a model, either for the guid- 
ance of listeners or for the imita- 
tion of composers. The music of 
our own day, whether by Ameri- 
cans or by foreigners, has ceased to 
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be regarded as a strident, maniacal 
attack upon one’s peace of mind or 
as a waste of time which might 
better be devoted to the classics; 
old music lives side by side with 
brand new music in most of our 
concert and_ recital programs. 
Neither the European nor the 
American label is of much use to 
an artist seeking to make a career 
in this country; we are too much 
concerned with the quality of his 
music-making to think much about 
his birthplace or childhood envi- 
ronment. 

Although the millenium is ad- 










mittedly still some distance ahead, 
we have come of age musically in 
the United States. This state of 
affairs is so new that we still speak 
of it with surprise. But when 
MusIcAL AMERICA celebrates its 
100th anniversary, nobody is likely 
to make such observations as these, 
for we shall be so completely habitu- 
ated to music by then that it will 
scarcely occur to us that we were 
once a Callow, pioneer country in- 
stead of the leading musical nation 
of the world. 


Memories of 40 Years 
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sarily. With the promptings of my 
discolored scrapbooks I[ could still 
continue for quite some time, but I 
realize that this sort of thing be- 
comes almost as tiresome as the 
showing of ancient snapshots to 
people who have never known the 
originals. Anyhow, I have barely 
scratched the surface of nearly half 
a century of memories. It occurs 
to me that I have never even men- 
tioned the inimitable Ludwig Wiill- 
ner or said anything about the 
American debuts of Elena Gerhardt 
or Julia Culp; that I have shame- 
fully disregarded Maurice Renaud, 





+ Charles Gilibert, Lucien Muratore 


(Ah! that Don José of his!), Ales- 
sandro Bonci; that I have been 
mute on the subject of Moriz Ro- 
senthal, Emil Sauer, and even that 
“all- American program” which 
Josef Hofmann once gave in Car- 
negie Hall and then, after more 
than two hours, followed up with a 
Chopin etude! I really owe my 
readers a few words about that 
marvelous performance of Bach’s 
St. Matthew Passion, under Men- 
gelberg, with none less than Wanda 
Landowska at the cembalo; about 
Monteux’s first disclosure here of 
Stravinsky’s Sacre du Printemps; 
about the incredible New York de- 
but of Jascha Heifetz, which made 
me incapable of listening to any 
other violinist for more than a 
month, and about no end of other 
matters. If they are willing to ac- 
cept a rain check I may promise to 
continue the story in some hypo- 
thetical future. My scrapbooks, 
having lasted all this time, may con- 
ceivably last a little longer. 
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Press Mighlights... 


Miss Howland has a rich, warm voice. One is moved 
by her interpretations. She knows grief and loneliness 
as well as the happiness of love, and she sings with a free 
projection of feeling. 

(Ross Parmenter)—New York Times 


Lieder singing of a high order was vouchsafed by Alice 
Howland, mezzo-soprano. Miss Howland revealed not 
only fine musicianship but unfailing imaginative insight 
and the ability to deliver the English texts so that every 
word could be understood. 

(Jerome D. Bohm)—New York Herald Tribune 


3 


Indubitably, the best singing of the evening was done 
by Alice Howland in the title role of “Carmen.” She has 
a voice of conspicuous beauty in its tonal purity and full- 
ness, and in its warmth of feeling, and she brought to her 
acting of the chamelon-mooded gypsy genuine intensity 
and flair. (Philadelphia Opera Co.) 

—Times Union—Rochester, N. Y. 


Another outstanding performance is that of Alice How- 
land, beautiful young mezzo of the Philadelphia Opera 
Company, who was seen here with Jeannette MacDonald, 
Ezio Pinza and others in Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet” 
last year. Her voice is beautiful and expressive, and her 
acting at all times vivid and good. 

Toronto, Globe and Mail 
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The following are a few 
of the hundreds of compo- 
sitions written by Ernesto 
Lecuona: 
MALAGUENA 
ANDALUCIA 
LA COMPARSA 
SIBONEY 
DANZA LUCUMI 
GITANERIAS 
CORDOBA 
MARIA LA O 
SAY "SI SI" 
JUNGLE DRUMS 


Ernesto Lecuona's works have 
been recorded and played by 
practically every great artist 
and orchestra appearing before 
the public today. There are 
new record albums by Morton 
Gould, the First Piano Quartet, 
Erno Balogh and several others. 


All Lecuona's music is published 


by the Edward B. Marks Music 


* Corporation, with the excep- 


tion of "Siboney”. 
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Opera Memories 50 Years Ago 


(Continued from page 13) 


flourish at a time when there were 
many greater singers than she; to- 
day we should consider her a mar- 
vel. On Jan. 7 was given one of the 
house’s few performances of La 
Favorita, with Mantelli in the 
name part. This Donizetti work 
has never been able to establish 
itself with the New York public, a 
fact which causes no wonder in 
anyone who knows the score. 

Jan. 9 brought a revelation, the 
local debut of Schumann-Heink as 
Ortrud. She had sung with the 
company during a pre-season en- 
gagement in Chicago but this was 
New York’s first opportunity to 
hear her. Nordica and Jean de 
Reszke were her companions on 
this occasion. Few singers from 
abroad had careers to equal Schu- 
mann-Heink’s. She was not in the 
first flush of youth when she 
came—37, in fact, and a victim of 
the too, too solid flesh — but her 
voice and art were unparalleled. 
She had made her debut in Europe 
at 14 in Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, and she had subsequently 
served the bitter apprenticeship 
known to most European artists, 
by which real artists were made. 
No one who heard her sing Or- 
trud’s invocation to the pagan gods 
in Act 2 of Lohengrin, is likely 
to forget it, and I doubt if any 
Brangane has rolled out the warn- 
ing from the tower in such billows 
of sound. Her next important 
assignment was Erda in New 
York’s first uncut Rheingold, the 
beginning of the first American 
uncut Ring cycle. In succeeding 
weeks she was the Fricka in Die 
Walkiire, the Erda in Siegfried, 
and both Waltraute and the Third 
Norn in G6tterdammerung. This 
latter performance, by the way. was 
Jean de Reszke’s first appearance 
as the Elder Siegfried, a role he 
sang well but in which he was less 
popular than as the Young Sieg- 
fried. 


Lehmann in Les Huguenots 


Lehmann stepped into French 
opera for a performance of Les 
Huguenots on Jan. 18, with Jean 
and Edouard de Reszke, Adams, 
Mantelli and Plancon. Lehmann 
also sang Venus to the Elizabeth of 
Eames the following night and, two 
nights later, Fricka in Das Rhein- 
gold. The first day of February, 
Brema sang Brangane, following 
it the next day with the third 
Briinnhilde. Larynxes were har- 
dier in those days! Nordica ac- 
complished a similar feat by sing- 
ing Valentine in Les Huguenots, a 
most exacting role, on Feb. 1, and 
Elsa in Lohengrin the following 
day. L’Africaine made its single 
appearance of the season Feb. 27, 
with a remarkable cast which in- 
cluded Nordica, Engle, the two de 
Reszkes, Plangon and Maurel. 

The lone novelty of the season 
was Ero e Leandro, by the con- 
ductor, Mancinelli, March 10. The 
libretto of this work was written 
for Boito, the composer of Mefisto- 
fele, but abandoned by him after 
part of the music had been com- 
posed. It had one later perform- 
ance March 18 and was then heard 
no more. The beautiful duet in 
Mefistofele, Lontano! Lontano! 
was originally written for Hero 
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The principal sing- 
Eames, Saleza and 


and Leander. 
ers were 
Plancon. 

Three days later, there was a 
performance of Das Rheingold with 
the talented artist, Selma Kronold, 
America’s first Nedda and San- 
tuzza, in the tiny role of Woglinde. 
Mme. Kronold afterward forsook 
opera for choral conducting and 
led a Roman Catholic chorus in 
New York. Through this she be- 
came a convert to the Roman 
Church and ultimately took the 
veil as a cloistered nun. Quite a 
step from Carmen and Santuzza! 

The season closed, as many 
seasons have opened, with Faust, 
with Eames, Campanari, Plancgon 
and Saléza. This marked the end 
of a season of brilliant operatic 
performances under Grau _ which 
were approximated later but ‘never 
surpassed, or perhaps even quite 
equalled. 

In looking over the roster of 51 
singers, it is interesting to observe 
how many of those who appeared 
in leading roles left no mark what- 


ever. It was said at the time, that 
the principal box office stars, 
Melba,» Jean de Reske, Eames, 


Plangon and others, used to gather 
in Gatti’s office and decide who 
was to sing what and when. The 
manager would then be informed. 
If so, this practice may account 
for the preponderance of perform- 
ances by certain singers and the 
small number by others who must 
have been adequate to them. Marie 
Engle, for instance, sang nearly 
every sort of leading role from 
Marguerite in The Huguenots to 
the Forest Bird in Siegfried, yet 
she is now only a name. David 
Bispham, a fine artist without a 
particularly good voice, made a 
career as a concert singer and 
gradually faded out, giving “cos- 
tume recitals” and finally bursting 
forth as an advocate of opera in 
English after having achieved his 
own principal fame singing in Ger- 
man, French and Italian. 

Campanari, who had one of the 
most superb baritone voices ever 
heard at the Metropolitan, began 
life as a cellist in the orchestra at 
La Scala. He came here in 1894, 
and remained with the company 
until 1910. He is said never to 
have entered the opera house after 
he was dropped from the roster. 
Following a fairly successful ca- 
reer as a teacher in New York, he 
died in Milan in 1937. 

The list also includes the name 
of a tenor named Antonio Ceppi, 
who sang many important roles. 
This writer must admit that he 
never heard of him. Ceppi came 
to the company in 1896, and dis- 
appeared at the end of 1899. 

Victor Maurel, the first Iago and 
the first Falstaff, left after the 
1898-1899 season. Opinions differ 
as to his voice, but his acting 
must have been superior. The 
voice itself is said to have been 
“rough”. There is a tradition that 
Verdi wrote both roles for Mau- 
rel, but the composer’s recently 
published letters deny this, and 
Verdi flatly refused Maurel’s re- 
quest for the exclusive right to sing 
Falstaff. 

Plangon may again be heard on 
newly re-recorded phonograph rec- 
ords. The voice seems lighter in 


caliber than one remembers, but its 
production is flawless, and he ne- 
gotiates with ease the low notes 
which frequently cause dismay to 
basses. His most important role 
was Mephistophélés in Faust, 
though he sang every sort of part. 
His Devil was polished and suave. 
Nobody has ever sung the Calf of 
Gold as he sang it! ; 

Such an aureole of fame sur- 
rounds the name of Jean de Reszke 
that it seems presumptuous for the 
writer to record his disappoint- 
ment at his one hearing of the 
Polish tenor, as Lohengrin, with 
Nordica, Schumann-Heink and 
Bispham. Edouard, overshadowed 
by his brother’s popularity, was an 
excellent singer with a splendid 
bass voice. Like Plangon, he sang 
every sort of role. 

Saléza, I never cared for. Tf'e 
was an unattractive looking man 
with a prominent lower jaw and 
a voice of no particular individual- 
ity. Van Dyck was said to have a 
poor sense of pitch. The writer’s 
one hearing of him, however, in 
Tristan und Isolde with Ternina, 
Schumann-Heink and Van Rooy, 
has left an indelible impression of 
fine singing and genuine artistry. 

Mathilde Bauermeister was a 
unique member of the company. 
She could sing almost any role at 
a moment’s notice. At her farewell 
at Covent Garden in 1905, when 
she pretended to faint in the arms 
of Mephistophélés in the third act 
of Faust she actually did lose con- 
sciousness, and the curtain had to 
be rung down. 


Feminine Names 


The feminine side of the roster 
not only contains many names now 
forgotten, but many which will live 
always. Johanna Gadski, who had 
come over from the Damrosch com- 
pany, did not sing often. She pos- 
sessed a fine, real soprano voice 
but little personality, and from the 
acting standpoint remained little 
more than a routiniére even after 
many years’ experience. Marie 
Brema was a singer whose voice 
was not discovered until an age 
when most singers are well 
launched on their careers. A na- 
tive of Liverpool, she first sang 
Lola in Cavalleria Rusticana at 
the Shaftesbury Theater in Lon- 
don in 1891, at the age of 34. 
Though her career was short, she 
quickly rose to the top by her fine 
voice and superior acting ability. 

Emma Eames, one of the great 
singers of that age, is still with us 
at 83. Born in Shanghai, China, 
she was sent to her grandmother 
in Bath, Me., where she grew up. 
After study in this country she 
went to Paris to Marchesi. Ac- 
cording to gossip, the jealousy of 
Melba, then beginning her career, 
and Sybil Sanderson, who had the 
backing of Massenet, had much to 
do with preventing the success of 
her debut and early career. A 
woman of high breeding and ex- 
traordinary beauty, her voice was 
not only unusually fine but had a 
perculiarly individual quality. Her 
trill was unrivaled even by those 
of Melba and Tetrazzini. She was 
the original Santuzza at the Metro- 
politan. She was never an out- 
standing actress. When she first 
sang Aida at the Metropolitan, it 
was reported that someone said: 
“Musically superb, but you could 
skate on the Nile!” 








Marcella Sembrich as Rosina 


De Lussan had a vital per- 
sonality. The writer heard her in 
the last two performances of Henry 
W. Savage’s English company, 
singing Pitti-Sing in The Mikado 
in the afternoon and Nedda in 
Pagliacci the same evening. A 
rare artist, she is still living, in 
London. 

What shall be said of Melba’s 
crystal clear tones? It is one of 
the jokes of the musical world that 
she once hawked her voice around 
Lofdon without success. Even the 
doughty Arthur Sullivan told her 
that if she would study, he might 
give her a job in the chorus of The 
Gondoliers the next season. Any- 
one who wants to know how she 
really got started may read about 
it in George Moore’s novel Evelyn 
Innes, where the celebrated inter- 
view with Mathilde Marchesi is 
given verbatim. Melba made the 
mistake of singing too long. 
Younger and fresher voices had 
come forth, but she still maintained, 
“T know I still have the most 
beautiful voice in the world and as 
long as I know that, I shall con- 
tinue to sing”. Those who heard 
her Mimi and Marguerite with the 
Chicago company at the Lexington 
Theater in 1920, might think differ- 
ently. Occasionally there was a 
note of pure silver, but in general 
her tone was bad. She died in her 
native Australia in 1937. 

Frances Saville, an aunt of 
Frances Alda, a leading soprano 
in a later generation at the Metro- 
politan, never received full justice. 
Her voice was an extraordinarily 
beautiful lyric soprano, and she 
had great personal charm on the 
stage. 

Of Marcella Sembrich it is dif- 
ficult to speak. Her voice had an 
unusual quality and was under per- 
fect control. She was “for those 
days” as she herself once said, “an 
unusually good actress.” Her 
coloratura was expert, and she was 
also excellent in lyric roles. She 
even essayed Eva in Die Meister- 
singer and made a great success of 
it. She was also a Lieder singer of 
superior ability. After forsaking 
opera in 1909 she made several re- 
cital tours and then turned to 
teaching, in which she had unusual 
success. 
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“Cheers Greet 
Dvorine Debut.” 


—NEW YORK TIMES 
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"A brilliant new ad- “te 
iti N.Y. 
dition to the growing iectad 
list of young Ameri- Teliens 


can piano virtuosi. 
The playing was im- 
aginative, _ intelligent 
and very often of in- 
finite elegance." 


> "A remarkable tone 

aad . . « technique of al- 

—R. L. most heroic propor- 
tion . . . eloquence 
and fire." 

"His technique is strik- <<“ 

ingly mature and _— 

masterful, his com- Post 

mand of tonal color is 

excellent." 

atid "Mastery of the key- 

avers board ... sense of the 
poetic . . . flawless 
touch." 


"One of America's +? 
te +, Hagerstown 

best young pianists." wd. Morn. 
Herald 
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“IT honestly think 
| that Jose Torres is the 
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‘*Paul Doyon 
showed once again 
that he is not just 
a pianist but much 
more a musician 
who makes music 
with the piano, 
and his sound taste 
and sense of style 
were as valuable 


as ever.” 


——MONTREAL 
STAR 


PAUL DOYON 
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showed that he 
not only has a 









magnificent mas- 
tery of his key- 
board but he pos- 


sesses a wealth of 






feeling and appre- 


ciation to bring to 






the interpretation 






of his composers.” 
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Four Decades of 





(Continued from page 17) 
the 
causes of movement which we find 


penetration ot subconscious 
echoed in Doris Humphrey's 
phrase ‘an arc between two deaths” 
and in Martha Graham’s statement 
that: “Every true dancer has a 
peculiar arrest of movement, an in 
tensity of attention which animates 
his whole being. It may be called 
Spirit, or Dramatic Intensity, or 
Jmagination, any word that explains 
why he does what he does. There 
is a sweeping line of intent that 
services his entire body. It is very 
like the act of listening. There is 
a complete focus upon a given in- 
stant. I know of no other word for 
this dynamic except co-ordination.” 

Although Isadora used romantic 
music as an aid, it is plain that her 
dancing grew out of itself. She 
became the instrument of an intui- 
tive and compulsive vision. The 
tragedy of her art was its depend- 
ence upon herself. She left a whole 
tribe of Duncan dancers, many of 
them talented and beautiful to watch. 
But none of them apparently could 
capture or transmute her peculiar 
magic, for want of a technical and 
esthetic system of communication. 
Her intellectual heritage is invio- 
late, however, and later dancers 
have not only found a “first move- 
ment” but have succeeded in build- 
ing a technical tradition around 
that discovery. 

An intermediary stage between 
the technical systematization of 
contemporary dance and the indi- 


vidualism of Isadora was the Deni- 
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shawn era. It deserves to be called 
an era because Ruth St. Denis and 
Ted Shawn pioneered for dance 
just as Theodore Thomas pioneered 
ior symphonic music. Like Pavlova, 
they were born troupers, willing to 
dance in small theatres in remote 
towns and eager to explore tar 
corners of the earth. The fact that 
most of the first generation of our 
distinguished modern dancers were 
originally members of the Deni- 
shawn company is the greatest trib 
ute to their eagerness to encourage 
young artists and to open new areas 
of dance. 

The technical approach of the 
company was eclectic and Miss St. 
Denis was an insatiable student of 
the orient. Today her orientalism 
may seem somewhat second-hand, 
as far as its reflections in her 
choreography were concerned, but 
it revealed a_ spiritual world to 
thousands of Americans who had 
never known of the philosophy and 
art of the East. 

Many of our greatest writers and 
thinkers, Emerson, Whitman and 
Thoreau among them, have felt 
more strongly drawn towards the 
Orient in some ways than towards 
the European West. Is it any won- 
der that our dancers should also 
be attracted by the cosmic span and 
subtlety of eastern thought? 

Furthermore, the members of the 
Denishawn company could dance. 
They may have been trained in bits 
of this and bits of that, but they 
learned to use their bodies as effec- 
tive instruments. The repertoire 


(Left) Scene from 

Eugene Loring's 

Great American 

Goof, the chore- 

ographer at the 
left 


(Right) Sailors 
both at and on 
the bar, from 
Jerome Robbins’ 
Fancy Free 


the Dance 


(Left) Scene from 
Balanchine's Waltz 
Academy 


(Right) A drama- 

tic passage from 

Tudor's Romeo 
and Juliet 


covered an incredible range: Aztec 
rituals, poems of the Hindu 
nautch dances, Chinese impressions, 
Japanese impressions, Spanish m- 
pressions—even American impres- 
sions! But it is unfair to smile 
(from the vantage point of fifteen 
or twenty years of evolution which 
would have been impossible without 
them) at the somewhat breathtaking 
programs which Miss St. Denis and 
Mr. Shawn built with such unsel- 
fish enthusiasm. (Of individual 
artists like Loie Fuller and Maude 
Allen I have not space to write.) 

Modern dance entered the artistic 
arena as a serious challenger in the 
late 1920s. In their evolution of 
new forms and ideas Miss Graham, 
Miss Humphrey and Mr. Weidman 
and the others had to go to ex- 
tremes. There was an early stage 
in which they still depended upon 
the romantic and interpretative ap- 
proach of the past. And then began 
the struggle to find the “first move- 
ment” and to develop a_ dance 
which was organic and at the same 
time an absolute, “not knowledge 
about something, but knowledge 
itself,” as Miss Graham put it. 

The first years were a bit drastic, 
but tremendously stimulating. It 
has since been affectionately called 
the “woolens” period, and Louis 
Horst has termed it the “revolting”’ 
period of the modern dance. Since 
Mr. Horst was conductor for the 
Denishawn Company before he be- 
came Miss Graham’s musical direc- 
tor, a post which he still occupies, 
his remark should not be taken too 
seriously. 


sea, 


The modern dancers soon became 
unwilling to continue working with 
music already composed or written 
in a spirit foreign to the world in 
which they found themselves. As 








Alfredo Valente 


early as 1928 Miss Graham was 
using Ornstein’s Poems of 1917, 
Hindemith pieces, and music by Sla- 
venski for the solos, Steerage and 
Strike. In 1931 she composed the 
monumental Dithyrambic, employ- 
ing Aaron Copland’s Piano Varia- 
tions, which represented a similar 
stage in his creative development. 
It is a far ery from this “barbaric 
crescendo expressing the dionysiac 
passion of the ancient dithyramb” 
to their Appalachian Spring of to 
day, but neither the dancer nor the 
composer has created anything more 
admirable than these courageous 
early works. Wallingford Riegger’s 
score for Miss Humphrey’s and Mr. 
Weidman’s New Dance also repre- 
sents an ideal collaboration. Hanya 
Holm has been another champion 
of music for dance by American 
composers. 

In staging and lighting, the mod- 
ern dancers were also in the van- 
guard. Miss Graham experiment- 
ed with Alexander Calder’s mobiles 
in her Course (1935), using them 
as visual preludes to the dances, 
with George Antheil’s music. And 
[samu Noguchi has provided superb 
settings for many of her works ever 


since Frontier, for which Mr. 
Horst composed the music. 

In the limited confines of this 
article I cannot mention to any 


purpose all of the other pioneers of 
the movement or take up the work 
of the younger generation, which 
belongs to the present. Jane Dud- 
levy, Sophie Maslow, William Bales, 
Jose Limon, Valerie Bettis, Sybil 
Shearer, Nina  Fonaroff, Merce 
Cunningham, Anna Sokolow, Pearl 
Primus, Iris Mabry and a host of 
others would each need a chapter. 

The technical nature of modern 


(Continued on page 365) 
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EDITORIAL TRIBUTES BEFORE AND AFTER BOSTON 
RECITAL, SYMPHONY HALL, NOV. 16, 1947 





Boston Globe: "At Mr. Hayes recital the audience is almost as 
moving an experience as the performance. 


“He credits Boston with important impetus to his career. Boston 
credits him-—with qualities which have furthered the progress of 
his fellows." 


Boston Post: “He shares with the world the golden veice God 
gave him. Boston honors the man who charms presidents and kings 
yet never lost the common touch." 





CANADA ENTHUSIASTIC 


(Headline) "GREAT AMERICAN TENOR GIVES 
UNFORGETTABLE RECITAL HERE" 


“Ninety minutes with Mr. Hayes is a wonderful, if exhausting ex- 
perience. He is a singer of tremendous intensity and he always 
keeps his audience tense. Each song is a drama in itself, a tragedy 
or @ comedy.” 


THOMAS ARCHER, Montreal Gazette, Nov. 6th, 1947 





(Headline) 


"ROLAND HAYES RECITAL IS RARE EXPERIENCE." 
ISABEL C. ARMSTRONG, Ottawa Citizen 





“ROLAND 


HAYES 


TENOR 


Wins Ovation’ 


(Headline) NEW YORK TIMES 


Carnegie Hall Recital Nov. 2, 1947 





"A singer people do not tire of .. . a band of admirers on hand who stood 
at his entry, applauded every number warmly and kept him coming back for 
bows long after the houselights were turned up. . . . an intense apprehension 
of beauty coupled with deep human compassion. Mr. Hayes has it, and last 
night it again triumphed.” 


New York Times 


“Ovations were in order." 
New York Herald Tribune 


BOSTON EMPHASIZES NEW YORK TRIUMPHS 


“HAYES GIVES FINE CONCERT, SYMPHONY HALL, NOV. |6th, 1947... 
His artistry has ripened, his perceptions have quickened, his intelligence has 


sharpened. As an interpreter of songs he has few equals." 
Boston Post 


"A thrilling ovation—...a near capacity audience had come not only to pay 
tribute to a great artist but once again to listen with something akin to reverence 
to Mr. Hayes . . . his great dignity, warmth, sensitivity, and depth of feeling 


were constantly apparent.” 
Boston Herald 


"Roland Hayes has always been noted for perfection—impeccable diction, 
sensitive understanding of the poetic truths of music and language in an art 
song—nobility and transcendant quality. He carries the greatest music to the 


highest reaches." 
Boston Daily Globe 








New Records by Roland Hayes may now be obtained from the management 





MANAGEMENT ROLAND HAYES 
25 Huntington Avenue 











Demeter Zachareff 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 
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ELEAZAR DE CAR 


Conductor 





BRAZILIAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 





“It is not often that I recom- 
mend a young conductor. In 
this instance I take special 
pleasure in writing in behalf 
of Eleazar de Carvalho, the 
Brazilian conductor, whom I 
have invited as one of my as- 
sistants at the Berkshire Music 
center, this summer, and as 
guest conductor, during the 
1947-1948 season in Boston. 


Carvalho is an extraordinary 
talent. He not only has a 
thorough musical knowledge, 
remarkable memory, but he 
also possesses a communica- 
tive power so essential for a 
conductor. 


Though he has an outstanding 
position in Brazil, his name is 
yet unknown in North Amer- 
ica, and bringing him to the 
fore would be both interesting 
and rewarding.” 


(Signed) SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 








Debut of Eleazar de Carvalho Conducting 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


6 Appearances, December 1947 


talented, perceptive, imaginative 


and forceful conductor... 
CYRUS DURGIN — BOSTON DAILY GLOBE — December 20, 1947 


he knows his scores, fe a 
knows how he wants them to sound and 
how to get the orchestra to play them that way, 


It would be interesting to have Mr. de Carvalho back again. 
L. A. SLOPER — CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR — December 20, 1947 





Eleazar de Carvalho has talent. 


. . « had his men and his music well in hand and 
with a commendable absence of fuss and feathers. 
WARREN STOREY SMITH — BOSTON POST — December 20, 1947 





VALHO 





Mr. de Carvalho .. . 
won an ovation ... 


a new figure in the field . . . 


ALEXANDER WILLIAMS — 
BOSTON HERALD — December 20, 1947 


GUEST CONDUCTOR 


Concert Management, DEMETER ZACHAREFF 


MUSICAL AMBASSADOR (Editorial) 
Brazil suddenly became personified 

in the person of a most promising young conductor, 
Eleazar de Carvalho. BOSTON HERALD — December 27, 1947 | 
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Photo—Louis Melancon 


Siegfried, Act 1. Mime’s cave. Note the cluttered condition of the stage and the large 
number of rocky steps. 


(Continued from page 25) 
lighting the scene in exactly the op- 
posite manner from that prescribed. 
“Greenish twilight, lighter above, 
darker below”, read the very first 
directions in the Ring. Mr. Simon- 
son expressly made it lighter below 
and in consequence Alberich’s 
scrambles in pursuit of the Rhine- 
maidens, which should be no more 
than suggested, were visualized 
with painful—and_ ineffectual—it- 
eralness. The brightness, more- 
over, allowed the audience to see 
with embarrassing clearness the 
curtain suspended between the 


dwarf and the nixies, and obviously 
futilizing his lustful chase from the 


outset. The illumination and the 
subsequent rape of the gold is man- 
aged far less convincingly than in 
former years. On the other hand, 
the Rhinedaughters give a far more 
persuasive illusion that the swim- 
ming and singing are done by the 
same performers than was the case 
in recent seasons. The visible 
maidens are ballet dancers, while 
the singers vocalize behind a rock. 
The deception was so stccessful at 
the first January performance that 
only actual inquiry set me aright. 
In previous years one was never 
fooled for long. Yet precisely be- 
cause the floating nixies are mem- 
bers of the ballet I can only feel 
surprise that their swimming mo- 
tions were so continually spasmodic 
and unvaried. Alone at Bayreuth, 
apparently, did they achieve the 
sort of darting and plunging Wag- 
ner had in mind. 

The best scene in Mr. Simon- 
son’s Rheingold is Nibelheim; the 
best single effect, the transforma- 
tion between Wotan’s mountain top 
and Alberich’s glowing caverns. 
Nibelheim is almost completely sat- 
isfactory for the simple reason that 
Mr. Simonson has carried it out 
along the old lines. No one is likely 
to hold it against him that Alberich 
still changes himself into a snake 
and a toad behind a puff of steam. 
It is a good snake, incidentally, 
which coils and uncoils itself sup- 
plely with a silvery shimmer, and 
excitingly agitates a scarlet tongue. 
It must have cost a pretty penny, 
and children might have great fun 
playing with it. The hoard is much 
better than the tin pots and pans 
they used to pile up. The trans- 
formation is a clever and adroit 
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projection torh, lurid 
mists and fearsome visions of 
monstrous clefts and declivities, 
succeeding each other with an un- 
failing illusion of movement. Here 
you have the real answer to the 
problem of the moving panorama 
in Parsifal; surely, if the device 
can travel up and down it can also 
progress from left to right. 

Walhalla is another projection ef 
fect, but less satisfying. It sug- 
gests, if you will, the Medical Cen- 
ter carved out of a white cloud, 
or a prodigious lump of slowly 
melting vanilla ice cream. Mr. Si- 
monson’s stronghold of the gods 
does not look exactly “fest gebaut”, 
as Loge says. Rather one has the 
impression that a strong gust of 
wind might blow it away. Those 
crenellated towers which are shown 
in some of the photographic repro- 
ductions (and which are mediaeval 
rather than prehistoric architectural 
features) do not stand out in the 
stage picture because they are miti- 
gated by the lighting. The rain- 
bow is very much the usual rain- 
bow and the storm quite the cus- 
tomary storm. But I do not care 
for Mr. Simonson’s clouds, either 
here or in any of the other parts 
of the cycle. I find considerably 
more terror and sense of doom in 
the swelling cumulus and the bode- 
ful thunderheads we formerly saw 
in the second act of Walkiire. Here, 
at the most, are thin, scudding 
vapors. 

What Mr. Simonson had in mind 
with his treatment of Erda is not 
clear to me. In the fourth scene 
of Rheingold the prophetic mother 
should come into view “from a 
rocky cleft”—to use the composer’s 
own words. The present producer 
brings her out of the summit of a 
height far above the stage level. 
In the third act of Siegfried she 
emerges not “very gradually” in- 
side a cavern glowing with bluish 
light but very rapidly and at her 
full length inside a_ transparent 
mountain. Unless it is for the sheer 
relish of doing the thing the other 
way round, I quite fail to see what 
is gained by the innovation. It adds 
nothing in the way of illusion, 
mystery, remoteness and, more than 
the old manner, it gives the impres- 
sion of a mechanical trick for its 
own sake. 

Mr. Simonson has a mania for 


picture of 


New Settings for 


stairs. His current Ring produc- 
tion is full of them, disposed at al- 
most every imaginable angle and 
more often obstructive and cryingly 
artificial than illusive or otherwise 
helpful. The third act of Walkure 
(and, of course, the scenes in Sieg- 
fried and Gotterdammerung which 
play in the same locality) is a sight 
to behold! The Valkyries them 
selves, in their dashes up and down 
these sharp, jagged steps must sure- 
ly have to give more than one 
anxious thought to their ankles. As 
for the bridal Briinnhilde, the clos- 
ing scene of ‘Siegfried assuredly 
complicates ‘her problems of action 
and movement. Her rocky couch, 
by the -way, is on the right side or 
the .stage instead of, as usual, on 
the left, though this is no reason- 
able ground for complaint. The 
tops of a few scrubby pines can be 
discerned at the extreme boundary 
of the scene, but even the largest 
of them is a poor excuse for the 
“breitastige Tanne”, the “wide- 
spreading fir tree’, which, accord 
ing to Wagner should _ shelter 
Briinnhilde’s resting place. The 
whole elevation is capped by a 
rocky promontory resembling the 
wreck of a misshapen scow protrud- 
ing from sand and surf. 
ek Pa 


The second Walktre act, which 
looks curiously like the smugglers’ 
refuge in Carmen, is only a trifle 
less prodigally supplied with steps 
than the third. Mime’s cave in 
Siegfried, however, is packed with 
them. Here and there one catches 
sight of extra troughs and recep- 
tacles of uncertain purpose. The 
steps are only slightly disguised in 
the Erda scene of the third act. A 
cone-shaped mountain, inspired, per- 
haps, by pictures of the sacred Fuji 
of the Japanese, is outlined on a 
translucent curtain. When Sieg- 
fried ascends it to penetrate the 
fiery ring he merely enters a con- 
venient opening in the gauze and 
can be seen climbing the highly vis- 
ible steps. 

As a projection effect the magic 
fire is inferior to the Metropolitan’s 
‘arlier one. In Walkie it was 
particularly disappointing. For 
merly great flames, monstrous and, 
in part, almost spectral, filled the 
heavens to what seemed inconceiv- 
able heights. This time a solitary 
patch of illuminated silk ribbon 
fluttered beneath the tip of the 
scow-like promontory while the pro- 
jected conflagration stretched less 
than half way across the sky. Loge, 
in a parsimonious mood apparently, 
had little intention of “enclosing the 
mountain in flames”. He seemed 
rather more generously disposed on 
Siegfried day, and here a part oi 
the audience applauded the garish 
exhibition. When it came to the 
holocaust at the close of Gétterdam- 
merung things were about as wide 
of the mark as they have been since 
1876 and not conspicuously differ- 
ent. 

The second Siegfried act is one 
of Mr. Simonson’s sorriest botches. 
It is without a vestige of the syl- 
van atmosphere and poetry Wagner 
aimed to capture, it is needlessly 
spacious, empty, and badly lighted, 


while the redwood trees in the back 
ground are grossly misplaced in a 
Germanic Urwald. And even if the 
Simonson dragon were better than 
the preposterous thing the artist 
has devised (it consists of a head 
which might pass for a _ badly 
painted carnival mask, a_ thorny 
white backbone and two delicate 
little paws and- is illuminated, as 
was duly recognized, like a juke 
box )—even if it were a more for 
tunate contraption, it is so badly 
placed in the picture that the Met- 
ropolitan may find it has inherited 
one more headache. Hitherto the 
monster has emerged and the fight 
has taken place far at the back of 
the stage. Thus Wagner directed; 
and he insisted, furthermore, that 
“the giant worm must not be shown 
in profile but full face, with only 
the upper part of his body visible 
and in such a manner that the 
whole combat should take on a fear 
somely indistinct character” (Letter 
to Ludwig II, April 1, 1878). Mr. 
Simonson not only shows it defi 
nitely in profile but moves the bat- 
tle far forward, on the left of the 
stage and not far from the foot- 
lights, besides causing a vivid light 
to beat on the creature and giving 
the conflict a character anything but 
“indistinct”. Anyhow, why all this 
gaudiness and color? Mr. Simon- 
son has only to consult the text to 
note that Siegfried speaks of the 
“dunkler Wurm”. 

If the Gotterdammerung sets are 
in any manner improvements on the 
so-called ‘‘conventional” ones I am 
quite unable to discern how. The 
Gibichung Hall is less spacious than 
its predecessors, as well as too ex- 
aggeratedly plain. Gunther’s dwell- 
ing need not be ornate but, after all, 
he was a chieftain and some deco- 
rative effects, however crude and 
barbaric, are by no means out ot 
keeping. Neither it is imperative 
to make the table on which stand 
the Gibichung drinking horns so 
inconspicuous that it takes a second 
look to locate it. The arrival of 
Siegfried and the horse on the skiff 
is as incorrectly managed as it has 
been for years. Siegfried still comes 
into view 20 bars too late (he should 
land in full sight of the audience 
when the orchestra gives out, for- 
tissimo, the theme of Alberich’s 
curse). Grane, of course, does not 
come in at all, though Siegfried 
duly leads him across the stage at 
the close of the prologue and al- 
though he is permitted to take the 
center of the picture toward the end 
of the immolation scene there, as 
always, to distract attention by his 
wheelings and curvetings from the 
pealing music. 

Both the second act and the first 
scene of the third might have orig- 
inated in the mind of some maker 
of penny picture postcards. Mr. 
Simonson claims to have been in- 
spired by views of the Hudson river 
and the Palisades. Just what the 
Hudson has to do with the prehis- 
toric Rhine eludes me. To my 
thinking the second act now resem- 
bles a Norwegian fjord with a par- 
ticularly narrow body of water. In 
practically all other respects Mr. 
Simonson’s brand of Rhineland to- 
pography looks as if it had been 
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developed by a process of camel 
evolution. 
* x 
The costumes by Mary Percy 


Schenck are, for the greater part, 
incompatible with the Wagnerian 
spirit and conception. Helen Trau 
bel’s new Brtinnhilde habiliments, 
for example, are even worse than 
her previous Adrian confections. A 
black sweater or jersey takes the 
place of a corslet or shirt of mail 

(can it be supposed to suggest 

armor?) ; a gray skirt and a scarlet 
cloak complete the incongruous pic 
ture, topped by a Valkyrie helmet, 
the dark wing feathers of which are 
edged with vermilion. This head- 
gear, worn by all nine warrior 
maidens, might have come out oi 
some showy revue. Fricka is at- 
tired in green with gold embroid 
eries and pink sleeves ; Hagen wears 
a dusty black, relieved by large 
squares of what might pass for old 
rose (why Hagen, who describes 
himself as prematurely old and pale 
and a vessel of hate, should affect 
anything more decorative than a 
sooty black escapes me). Wotan’s 
predominant color this time is blue 

(in Rheingold, over a brick-colored 

jerkin). Sieglinde first appears not 
with the oft-seen bear or leopard 

skin but with her whitish vesture, 
girt about by what might pass for 
the inverted remnants of a discard- 
ed petticoat. The colors, in the 
main, swear at each other. One of 
the Rheingold giants presents some- 
thing of an innovation in the time- 
honored costuming; Fasolt has ex- 
changed his barbaric furs and dense 
paddings for some lighter brown 
material, which seems to reduce his 
customary bulk. And where, in 
Gotterdammerung, did Gutrune’s 
handmaids obtain those long blue 
capes with surmounting hoods? 
Had they, peradventure, been pillag- 
ing the wardrobes of the Parisian 
précieuses who flocked to the sem- 
inary of Saint-Sulpice when the 
voung Abbé Des Grieux preached? 
x * Ok 

Settings and lighting aside, I found 
the Siegfried afternoon the finest, most 
vital and unified of the series. Per- 
haps this is not hard to explain. Mr. 
Stiedry is nowhere greater than in the 
third section of the tetralogy. For 
more than a year the spaciousness, the 
epic splendour, the exuberance and 
rhythmic impact of his reading have 
been a valued Metropolitan experi- 
ence. In its proper context with the 
cycle as a whole it becomes, if any- 
thing, more radiant and heroically im- 
posing. The conductor’s Walkiire, 
duly prized last season, was again 
treasurable for many things but for 
none more than the high poetry and 
the warm, lustrous euphony of orches- 
tral sound he obtained in such an epi- 
sode as the Todesverkiindigung. It 
was inspiring, too, to hear under his 
guidance the Wotan narrative in its 
integrity and to note with what plas- 
tic effect he moulded the grand design 
to the monumental unity this mighty 
organism can achieve only when un- 
impaired by curtailments. 

Compared with these I thought 
Rheingold something less than memor- 
able, and obtained the impression that 
both conductor and players were more 
or less tuckered out by the incessant 
rehearsals of the preceding days. 
Then, too, the prologue to the tetral- 
ogy has its peculiar problems of sonor- 
ity, as contrasted with its more richly 
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Wagner’s Ring 


Gétterdaimme- 
rung, Act 2, Be- 
fore the Gibichung 
Hall with Briinn- 
hilde accusing 
Siegfried of treach- 
ery. On the eleva- 
tion are shown 
Hagen and the 
Gibichung vassals. 
In the foreground 
Gunther, Gutrune 
and her hand- 
maidens. The 
Rhine and the 
heights bordering 
it were inspired, 
according to Mr. 
Simonson, by the 
Hudson river and 
the Palisades. 


scored successors. All in all, the 
Metropolitan has heard Rheingolds 
more lastingly imbedded in the mem- 
ory. G6tterdammerung, on the other 
hand, was a large-scale accomplish- 
ment. I shall not pretend that I do not 
recall performances of several of its 
supreme pages—the Rhine Journey, 
the funeral march, the closing scene— 
which exercised a fiercer emotional 
catharsis. But Mr. Stiedry’s treatment 
of this score was, in a manner of 
speaking, greatest where most conduc- 
tors’ are weakest. I cannot remember 
a reading of the sunrise music in the 
prologue or the dawn interlude in the 
second act so subtly inflected, so 
smoothly and surgingly cumulative. In 
the latter episode the horns deserved 
a particular citation for their beauty 
of tone and the evenness with which 
they executed the trills. The Norn 
scene, the tremendous passage between 
Hagen’s dark vigil and the return to 
3runnhilde’s mountain top, not to 
mention Waltraute’s appeal and Sieg- 
fried’s treachery—these, again, rose to 
the level of Mr. Stiedry’s elaborate 
best. 

Although I never saw the fabled 
Max Alvary I gravely question weth- 
er his young Siegfried surpassed or 
even equalled the embodiment Set 
Svanholm once more set before us— 
this time, I am disposed to think, 
more incomparably than the last. The 
Swedish tenor is beyond dispute the 
ideal Siegfried, the perfect incarnation 
of what Wagner envisioned. He has 
literally everything—the bright, ring- 
ing, burnished voice, the consummate 
musicianship, the lithe figure, the plas- 
tique, the never faltering grace of 
movement, and a sense of showman- 
ship forever at the service of a keen 
dramatic imagination. His stage in- 


Siegfried, Act 3, 
Scene 1. Erda rises 
to her full height 
inside the trans- 
parent mountain, 
which stretches 
across the full 
width of the stage. 
Usually she ap- 
pears inside of a 
blue-lighted cave. 
Siegfried in this 
set approaches 
Briinnhilde’s rock 
by entering the 


cavern-like open- 
ing of the curtain. 


stinct makes him so commandingly 
resourceful that he is able to adapt 
himself on the spur of any moment to 
every exigency of Mr. Simonson’s 
clumsy sets. Not even the preposter- 
ous new dragon, so awkwardly placed, 
was able to put him out of coun- 
tenance ; and he had little trouble with 
all the fantastic assortment of steps 
and hummocks. A momentary stumble 
he converted instantly into a sightly 
movement. His tones gained in luster 
as the afternoon advanced and the 
love duet found him vocally fresher 
than the earlier acts of the drama. 

It was obviously regrettable that the 
matinee audience could not have wit- 
nessed this tenor’s mature Siegfried 
the following week. Lauritz Melchior 
filled the assignment which has so 
often occupied him in the past. He 
was in reasonable voice and his im- 
personation exhibited its long familiar 
lineaments. A fortnight earlier he had 
been Siegmund and displayed his ac- 
customed eccentricities. He still ex- 
tends his arms to Sieglinde in a 
gesture of invitation only a few min- 
utes after he has first laid eyes on her. 
A more recent nuance is his business 
of toying with Sieglinde’s hair in the 
love making which occupies the later 
half of the opening act. 


A Formidable Hagen 


With one of the most formidable 
Hagens it has ever been my fortune 
to encounter, Dezso Ernster added 
cubits to his artistic stature. He has 
obviously studied the character a fond 
and not only pondered every implica- 
tion of the stage directions but fam- 
iliarized himself with Wagner’s writ- 
ings and dramatic analyses as well. 
There is something Chaliapinesque 
about this grandly sinister charac- 
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terization which properly dominates 
every scene yet never steps out of the 
general picture as Chaliapin so often 
did. Hitherto this artist’s achievements 
have been, at the best, those of an 
honest routinier. Over night, so to 
speak, he confronts one as a great 
singing actor, I am almost disposed 
to lay particular stress on his vocal- 
ism, the eminence of which I had 
never suspected from his treatment of 


the music of the Tannhauser Land- 
grave. His Hagen revealed not a 
trace of that heavy tremolo which 


hitherto has appeared inseparable froin 
his singing. Here his voice had all the 
steadiness, the weight, texture and ap- 
propriate color one could wish and 
he projected every shade and overtone 
of meaning inherent in the lines of the 
role. It is long since I have heard 
a Hagen who could make so much of 
the summons to the vassals as Mr. 
Ernster did on this occasion or who 
so confidently sang the trills in this 
passage rather than faked them. My 
own chief regret was that Mr. 
Ernster’s Hagen had no Briinnhilde 
dramatically resourceful enough to 
play up to him in the tremendous 
scenes of the second act. 

For Helen Traubel, though in two 
acts of GOtterdammerung she sang ex- 
ceedingly well (incidentally, I always 
feel that she deserves a vote of thanks 
for delivering—unlike numerous other 
sopranos—the exact notes of the tricky 
phrase “Er zwang mir Lust und Liebe 
ab’), consistently underacted the try- 
ing episodes of helpless, uncompre- 
hending despair and fire-eyed fury. 
I do not know whether the fine effect 
of her arrival on the ship as Gunther’s 
unwilling bride with averted face and 
body half turned from her captor, 
was her own idea or Mr. Graf's, but 
at any rate it offered a dramatic 
promise that was not fulfilled. There 
was little suggestion ef intensity and 
searing wrath in the oath on the spear 
or in the subsequent conspiracy of 
death. If these things are not precisely 
new in Mme. Traubel’s third Briinn- 
hilde they seemed more than usually 
regrettable by reason—paradoxically — 
of the dramatic inspiration diffused 
by Mr. Ernster’s Hagen. Nor was the 
soprano’s singing of the immolation 
scene as surpassingly fine as one has 
known it. I found it wanting in its 
customary amplitude and majesty.» 
Clumsy stage business and a Brtinn- 
hilde getup overstuffed with veilings 
like cerements were other disturbing 
features of the exalted scene. 

Yet both in its Walkiire and Sieg- 
fried stages Mme. Traubel’s Briinn- 
hilde had its many moments of vocal 
splendor. The third act in Walkire 
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Aida, Jan. 12 


A better than average performance 
was accorded the third Aida on Jan. 
12. Its excellences were chiefly the 
splendid singing and acting of Giu- 
seppe Valdengo as Amonasro and the 
vocalism of two women in the cast. 
Both Stella Roman and_ Blanche 
Thebom sang well. The latter made 
a stunning appearance in renose, but 
her gestures were often angular and 
awkward. The soprano’s costumes are 
not much to boast about, but she wore 
a borrowed necklace which was said 
to date back to Cleopatra’s time. Mr. 
Valdengo’s newest role was the real 
news, however. It seems one of his 
best so far, for both in action and in 
voice he was a heroic, impassioned 
captive-king. The Nile Scene was 
doubly effective for his presence. 
Torsten Ralf was not at his best, but 
sang Radames with competence and 
some fire. His tones were not as 
velvety as at other times, even in this 
role which is far from fitting him as 
closely as Wagnerian ones. Philip 
Kinsman, Nicola Moscona, Lodovico 
Oliviero and Thelma Votipka had 
other roles, and Emil Cooper con- 
ducted. Q. 


Carmen, Jan. 13 


Bizet’s Carmen, the season’s fourth 
performance, was given on Jan. 13 as 
a benefit for Yeshiva University, with 
Irra Petina in the title role. Mario 
Berini appeared as Don Jose for the 
first time this season and Evelyn 
Sachs was heard as Mercedes for the 
first time at the Metropolitan. Martial 


Singher was the Escamillo and Clau- 
dia Pinza the Micaela. Others in the 
cast were Alessio De Paolis, George 
Cehanovsky, Philip Kinsman, Frances 
Greer and Clifford Harvuot. Louis 
Fourestier conducted : 


La Traviata, Jan. 14 


The poignant singing and acting of 
Bidu Sayao, in her first appearance 
as Violetta this season, gave distinc 
tion to the fourth Traviata. From her 
entrance in the second act to the end 
of the opera, she sang with unfailingly 
touching inflection, recapturing the 
delicate pianissimo tones which had 
seemed out of her reach in the open- 
ing scene, and in general providing an 
interpretative model by her sensitive 
projection of every nuance of the text. 
Her first act, however, was vocally 
rough, strained, and frequently off 
pitch. The one basic flaw in her per- 
formance was her attempt to deal with 
the peak dramatic moments more 
forcefully than her slender voice will 
allow. Whenever she pushed too hard 
for a forte she invariably sang flat for 
several succeeding measures until she 
had recovered her usual vocal poise. 
In a few instances her loss of tonal 
stability gave cause for real alarm 
about her future if she continucs to 
spend herself so rashly. Yet despite 
these troubled incidents her whole 
conception of the role, both musically 
and histrionically, is so consistent and 
so communicative that Miss Sayao’s 
Violetta must still be counted one of 
the finest individual performances at 
the Metropolitan. 

As Alfredo, James Melton, also 
singing his part for the first time this 
season, could not cope satisfactorily 
with the delicate passages of the first 
and last act duets. Where less subtle, 
full-voice singing was called for he 
acquitted himself well, giving admir- 
able force and meaning to the recita- 
tive and aria which open the second 
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Eleanor Steber as Pamina, a role 
she sang for the first time 


act. Francesco Valentino’s character- 
ization of the elder Germont was 
unusually credible, and in the main he 
sang well. Giuseppe Antonicelli 
showed little of the sensitivity that 
had marked his reading of Un Ballo 
in Maschera, spoiling a good many 
passages with the rigidity of his beat 
and allowing the orchestra consist- 
ently to cover every one of Miss 
Sayao’s mezza voce tones. The cast 
also included Thelma Votipka, Thelma 
Altman, Leslie Chabay, George 
Cehanovsky, John Baker, Louis 
D’Angelo and the ballet, headed by 
Peggy Smithers and Marina Svetlova. 
cam. 


Die Meistersinger, Jan. 15 


With Fritz Busch in charge for the 
first time this season, the fourth 
Meistersinger glowed with tonal 
warmth and moved with vital 
rhythmic impulse. It is remarkable 
to observe the sudden improvement in 





Bidu Sayao as Violetta 


the Metropolitan orchestra under a 
conductor who knows what he has a 
right to expect from the players and 
who has the technical authority to 
stimulate their responsiveness. The 
members of the cast, all of whom had 
appeared in earlier representations, 
also warmed anew to their tasks. 
Joel Berglund, who had _ seemed 
hoarse and tired in the Dec. 12 per- 
formance, sang the music of Hans 
Sachs richly and freely, and appeared 
to be in better vocal estate than at 
any time since his first American 
appearances in this same role in 
Chicago in 1938. Torsten Ralf, a 
capable but wholly unimaginative 
Walther, was also in thoroughly 
tractable voice. Singing the part for 
the third time here, Polyna Stoska 
showed greater confidence as_ Fva, 
but it is plain that her lovely sop>ano 
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News Pictures A priceless quartet (you will never hear it): Rose Bampton, Jennie Tourel, Lily Pons 
and Helen Traubel 















Ring out the old, ring in the new, carols Winifred Heidt 


“Girls, 
Girls, 
GIRLS, 
Girls, 
Girls!” 


(Song from Lehar’s “Merry Widow’’) 








Two mirrors and a After enjoying an 

score of Otello give evening “out front,” 

a slightly surrealist Dorothy Kirsten 

touch to this picture leaves the opera 

of Nan Merriman ermined from = chin 
to toe 


cen Greenhaus 








Caught away 
from their sew- 
ing machines 
(in Louise) are 
Evelyn Sachs, 
Paula Lenchner, 
Inge Manski, 
Irene Jordan 
and Thelma Alt- 
man. Is this the 
new look? 
















Marina Svet- 
lova thanks 
Vaughn Monroe 
for playing 
Dance, Bal- 
lerina, Dance, in 
her honor at 
the Hotel Com- 
modore. This is 
the new look. 
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(Continued from page 243) 
remains one of the most admirable 
things she does and, vocally, it was 
up to its noble level at the matinee 
cycle. Would that someone might help 
her, at long last, to a sightlier enact- 
ment of the awakening pantomime! 

There is not much new to report 
about the two Frickas of Kerstin 
Thorborg, of her finely authoritative 
Erda in Siegfried or her moving Wal- 
traute in G6tterdammerung. For all 
four she was in reasonably good voice. 
With Mme. Thorborg otherwise oc- 
cupied in the cast the Rheingold Erda 
fell to Blanche Thebom. She has sung 
the passage repeatedly (she has also 
made a fine recording of it) and to 
better effect than this time, when she 
delivered it below pitch throughout. 
In defeftse of the singer it is only 
right to add that, stationed at such 
an absurdly inconvenient elevation, she 
must have experienced great difficulty 
in hearing the distant orchestra. 

Polyna Stoska’s Freia and Gutrune 
were acceptable rather than distin- 
guished; her singing was both good 
and less good, with Gibich’s daughter, 
generally speaking, the better accom- 
plishment of the two. In Siegfried’s 
new redwood forest Nadine Conner 
uttered the warnings and promises of 
the Bird. Some day or other it may 
dawn on managers and conductors that 
a top notch colorature soprano is the 
right and only person to be entrusted 
with this music. Miss Conner’s lovely 
lyric voice simply has not the lightness 
or the flexibility for it and she ne- 
gotiated the phrases stiffly and with- 
out grace. 

Rose Bampton’s Sieglinde leaves me 
without anything new to say. I admire 
it in part, never as a whole. She 
sings portions of the role well, others 
badly, and often with unsteady, ill- 
supported tones. Invariably she sounds 
tired out by the time she reaches 
the last act. Miss Bampton violates 
Wagner’s demands every time by that 
business of pointing out to Siegmund 
with her torch or drinking horn, the 
sword in the treestem. Is it her own 
idea or has she been compelled to 
adopt it? Whether one or the other, 
does she ever pause to reflect that 
Hunding would probably have dashed 
out his wife’s brains had he chanced 
to catch a glimpse of the action? Any- 
how, Wagner’s own instructions are 
black on white and onc hundred per- 
cent explicit: “Sie deutet mit ihrem 
Blicke andauernd und mit sprechender 
Bestimmtheit auf eine Stelle am 
Eschenstamme” (“She indicates with 
her glance, persistently and with elo- 
quent certainty a particular spot in 
the ash tree trunk”). Not a word 


about a torch or a drinking vessel. 

Two Wotans inhabited this cycle. 
Joel Berglund led off with a Rhein- 
gold divinity who, somehow, remained 
negative and deficient in format. The 





Wanderer in Siegfried showed him to 
vastly better advantage. Here his voice 
lent itself congenially to the music, 
and his bearing and action were un- 
failingly distinguished. He contributed 
decisively to the excellence of the 
performance as a whole. On Walkie 
day the Wotan was Herbert Janssen, 
whose impersonation has grown to be 
a landmark of a sort, whether or not 
one recognizes in him the ideal Wotan 
voice. He bravely met the challenge 
of the unabbreviated second act nar- 
rative and piloted his way safely 
though a wicked orchestral slip that, 
with less composure on either side of 
the footlights, might easily have caused 
a derailment. 

Max Lorenz added to the population 
of Wotan’s Rheingold mountain top a 
highly intelligent and well-planned 
Loge. In his postures and movements 
one could recognize at a glance the 
soundest traditions of the Festspielhaus 
which, when they are good, remain 
the best of their kind anywhere. Mr. 
Lorenz was mercurial in action and 
he caught the cynical vibrations of 
the part. The tenor’s vocal equipment 
is, unhappily, no longer equal to the 
burden placed on it by pages like 
“Immer ist Undank Loges Lohn”; 
but at least his handling of Wagner’s 
text is of a chiselled perfection. John 
Garris, the Loge of the previous 
Metropolitan Rheingold was translated 
to Mime, whose cares, plots and 
wheedlings he carried forward in 
Siegfried. After witnessing Mimes 
unnumbered, including the famous ones 
of Julius Lieban (in his old age) and 
the unforgettable Albert Reiss (my 
first Mime) I can still maintain with 
complete truthfulness that Mr. Garris 
is, dramatically, as good as the best 
of them and that, even if he does 
disguise his tones for the sake of the 
dwarf’s cackle, he has the finest voice 
of the lot. 

Gerhard Pechner’s Alberich disap- 
pointed me in its Rheingold stage (it 
was more acceptable in Siegfried and 
Gétterdammerung, but in these Al- 
berich’s importance is secondary). I 
quite missed the poison, the ferocity 
and tragic grandeur of the curse. That 
Mr. Pechner harvested a patter of ap- 
plause on the heels of this episode I 
attribute largely to the convulsive 
gesture he made for a telling exit. 
And if the screaching quarrel scene 
in the second act of Siegfried never 
quite comes off just as it used to it is 
chiefly because Mr. Pechner’s Alberich 
is not savage and venomous enough. 


Mihaly Szekely’s superb voice was 
heard as Hunding. In Rheingold he 
and Jerome Hines presented an un- 
usually capable pair of brother giants. 
with Dezso Ernster ponderously in- 
toning, in Siegfried, the menaces and 
the dying confidences of Fafner, the 
Worm. I liked the murder of Fasolt, 
in full view of the audience; but 


Gétterdimmerung, 
Act 3, Scene 2. 
The interior of the 
Gibichung Hall, 
first the scene of 
Siegfried’s meeting 
with Gunther, 
Gutrune and Ha- 
gen, and then of 
Briinnhilde’s im - 
molation at the 
close. Notice the 
absence of any 
decorative carvings. 












Gétterdammerung, Act. 


Photos by Louis Melancon 


3. Scene 1. The scene of Sieg- 


fried’s meeting with the Rhinemaidens, his narrative and 
his death. The towering cliffs above the Rhine were sug- 
gested to Mr. Simonson by the Palisades. 





Gétterdaimmerung, Act 2. The space in front of the Gibi- 
chung Hall. At the river bank is seen the skiff on which 
Gunther has brought home the captive Briinnhilde. 


though it is true that the directions 
read: “With one blow he stretches 
Fasolt on the ground”, seven further 
kettledrum strokes in the orchestra 
clearly indicate that Fafner is mak- 
ing sure of his brother’s finish by 
belaboring him a little longer. Yet 
neither here nor anywhere save in 
Bayreuth, have I seen the action suited 
to the obvious meaning of those 
further tympani thuds. 

Little ingenuity or imagination has 
been exhibited by those who staged 
the restored Ring in the matter of 
groupings. Often, as in Rheingold and 
in the second act of G6tterdammerung, 
a well balanced massing or a sightly 
dispersion of characters is hampered 
by the cluttered stage. In the former 
work the giants are made to spend 
altogether too much time on a height 
at the rear of the scene. Froh (his 
few measures agreeably sung by 
Emery Darcy) and Donner (Kenneth 
Schon) are likewise immobilized for 
exasperatingly long stretches. The 
Valkyries have been fused into rather 
different and perhaps more fluid for- 
mations than they were last season 
(Mmes. Resnik, Votipka, Jessner, 
Browning, Lipton, Palmer, Glaz and 
Harshaw constituted the Amazonian 
octet). The Norns, at last, have been 
disposed as Wagner intended—one on 
either side of the stage, the other 
between them, near the summit of the 
height—rather than bunched together 
on the extreme left front as for many 
years at the Metropolitan. Their music 
was well sung, moreover, with beauty 
of voice and nobility of utterance, by 


Mmes. Harshaw, Browning and Pal- 
mer. The Rhinemaidens—Inge Manski 
as Woglinde, Maxine Stellman as 
Wellgunde and Herta Glaz as Floss- 
hilde—not only rendered their trios 
and solo passages charmingly but with 
a far better blend of tone than one has 
usually heard on this stage. 

The chorus of vassals in the Got- 
terdammerung was more or less as it 
has always been here. Nobody who 
has not heard these barbaric ensembles 
at the Festspielhaus will probably ever 
be able to judge the real sound of 
them when they are actually sung (as 
they used to be under the unapproach- 
able choirmaster, Riidel) rather than 
shouted or bawled; and so long as 
our most pretentious lyric stage re- 
mains the spatially limited place it is, 
the assembling of the throng will 
doubtless continue to be indistinguish- 
able from the entrance of any chorus 
in any conventional opera. 

. oe 


Whether the Metropolitan manage- 
ment appreciated that with this re- 
study it was marking a Ring cen- 
tennial I cannot say. Yet such, for 
better or worse, is what the produc- 
tion amounted to. This year is the 
centenary not of the completion of the 
mighty epic but of its beginning. It 
was in 1848 that Wagner set to work 
on the plan of Siegfried’s Death—the 
acorn out of which the whole tetralogy 
was to grow. If this birthday has been 
somewhat inadequately celebrated it 
remains a fact that it was celebrated. 
1974 will offer, one trusts, another 
and a better chance. 
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ENRICO LEIDE 








DISTINGUISHED CONDUCTOR 








“Equally at home in opera or symphony” 
EXCERPTS FROM THE PRESS OF TWO CONTINENTS 


"Operatic perfection was achieved last night . . . in 
the presentation of “La Traviata". Headed by 
Ferruccio Tagliavini and Dorothy Kirsten . . . the 





"At the opening concerts of the symphony season 
we were impressed by the driving iets of Leide's 
climaxes as well as the delicacies and nuances of 
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direction of Enrico Leide was of such consummate 
artistry as to cast a spell of fascination over a 
capacity dudience. . . . Leide's conducting has 
never been surpassed here." 

Newark Star-Ledger 


"When Leide mounts the podium, that podium is 
mounted." 
The Atlanta Journal 








his pianissimos." 


Il Mattino, Naples 


"The audience was overwhelmed by the complete 
mastery of Maestro Leide over the complex score 
of Verdi's Otello; with Ramon Vinay and Ofelia 
Fineschi as the protagonists, he received-over a score 
of curtain calls. 

Corriere, Florence 
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"The possessor of a rare and special 
personality. . . . Miss Tiffany is forth- 
right, gay, ingenuous. She thrills with 
the sheer joy of rhythmic move- 
ment, and the audience thrills along 
with her. 


"From the opening ‘'Hay-Down,' a 
charming folk number, through the 
impressive ‘In Memoriam’ she im- 
bued the program with her lustrous 
personal quality." 

Los Angeles Examiner 


“Hay Down" 


"The Body Beautiful" 


"Miss Tiffany, whether in serious or 
humorous mien, displays a flare for 
the dramatic and definite grace of 
movement. She was charm and grace 
personified in a waltz number, her 
Oriental displayed the traditionally 
sinuous and languid movements com- 
bined with a zest all her own." 

The Seattle Times 


MARY TIFFANY 


DANCE SKETCHES 








he Musial Arts Choir 


DR. ARTHUR HOWE, 
FORMER PRES. 
HAMPTON INST. 
Says 


"There is a great deal 
to preserving the music 
of the Negro people in 
its original and untar- 
nished beauty with the 
natural harmony of the 
soul which means what 
it is singing. The Musi- 
cal Arts Choir is doing 
this magnificently." 
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IDA SITLER, 
PROFESSOR 
HOLLINS COLLEGE 
Says 
"The sheer quality and 
beauty of the Musical 
Arts Choir's production 


leaves a memory one 
could never wish to lose." 
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INASDUNKEL 


HARPIST 


"She proved to be both an in- 
telligent musician and a skillful 
performer, played with nice feel- 
ing and an excellent sense of 
style. She proved mistress of a 
wide dynamic range and she was 
not afraid to play loudly and 
with pronounced rhythms when 
the music demanded them. 


"In the modern works she also 
proved herself capable of many 
subtle color effects." 


—The New York Times 


CONCERT 


RADIO 


"Nina Dunkel, exceptionally gifted 
young American harpist, already 
achieved recognition when she 
appeared last March as assisting 
artist on a program with the 
famed Italian Lasitone, Giuseppe 
De Luca. 


"Boasting a lovely stage pres- 
ence, the artist proved again her 
technical skill and interpretive 
ability on the instrument she culti- 
vates. Her tone was remarkable 
for its purity and singing quality." 
— New York Journal-American 
Thurs., Oct. 31, 1946. 


RECITAL 











Carolyn 


Soprano 


Earle 


BLAKESLEE 


Tenor 





CONCERT 


DUET RECITALS 


"The sincerity, refinement, and accuracy of their singing, its 
self-effacement, spontaneity and meticulous attention to de- 


tail . . . found immediate favor with the large audience." 
—The New York Times 


"Blended fresh young voices in a fine selection of duets." 
— New York World-Telegram 


"There was a unity of execution, also a unity of interpretive 
outlook in performances that were sympathetic . . . the bal- 
ance of tone was well-coordinated . . . the timbres of the 


two voices blended very well . . ." 
—New York Herald Tribune 
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N. Y. WORLD-TELEGRAM: 
"Played with remarkable continuity and tonal variety, tracing 
bold and daring outlines with a vivid sense of rhythm and 
accent." 


ALTON JONES 


"The listener was brought to a full realization of his artistic 
and subtle employment of dynamics, and that highly com- 
mendable quality—mellow tone, wrought from interpretations 
of effortless clarity and the purity of a well molded technique. 
The pianist's following was out in full force and the abundant 
applause was for once not without understandable motivation." 

















NEXT NEW YORK RECITAL, TOWN HALL, FEBRUARY 28, 1948 





Priscilla 
BARTON 


Soprano 


“AN EVENING IN 
THE OLD SOUTH” 


Also Recital Programs of 


| ; 
| Standard Repertoire 
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Perr MELNIKOK FE 


Pianist 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS—‘‘He touched the 


ommanded the respect of his attentive listeners, emotions of his audience. His temperament be- 
pee 4 gan to glow in Debussy’s “Clair de Lune’ and 


His technique was assured, his tone pleasant 
and is approach straightforwardly grave, and '¢ ‘his"'trugram,” ‘The “Serlabine ude wane 
there was rapport between the music, the musi- skyrocket, a startling flash of temperament in 
cian and the audience.’ the leash of technique.’ 


NEW YORK TIMES—‘Mr. Melnikoi?’s playing 





| Barbara DENENHOLTZ 


Soprano 


TOUR AS SOLOIST, NEW YORK MUSICAL ART QUARTET 
NOV., DEC., JAN. 1948-49 


Tour Direction: Collins Management, Rochester, New York 
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Lois MacM AHON 


Soprano 
A FEW RECENT APPEARANCES 


“Lois MacMahon’s soprano voice 
was most acceptable in ‘The Ab- 
duction from the Seraglio,’ at 
Carnegie Hall last night.” 
Brooklyn Eagle 


Contemporary Club, Newark 
Berkshire Music Center 

Berkshire Festival 

National Orchestral Association 
Martha's Vineyard, Mozart Festival 











Anne WHITE 


Negro Contralto 


COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 
ORCHESTRA e CONCERT ° 
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Eliza HOLMES 


Ralph Jones, writer and music critic of the Atlanta Constitution, 
stated: “Her appearance in concert is certain to draw a large 
and enthusiastic audience" and he has best characterized this 
artist as: "One of the South's most brilliant pianists." 






Pianist 





Concert Management Willard Matthews 


artists see announcements featu red in this 
section. 
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| 
| Conductor 
| Enrico Leide 


PIANISTS 
Aiton Jones 
Peter Melnikoff 
Barbara Denenholz 
Eliza Holmes 


HARPIST 
Nina Dunkel 





| SOPRANOS 

| Monica Coryeo 
| Priscilla Barton 
| Lois McMahon 
| Marion Long 


CONTRALTO 
Ann White 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 


Musical Art Choir 

Earl and Carolyn Blakeslee, Duo Singers 
Mary Tiffany, Dancer 

lonian Singers 


Particulars of other artists under 
Willard Matthews management upon request 


For detailed information of below list of 
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Mosiea ONO 


Soprano 


Soloist "HOUR OF CHARM" Phil Spitalny and His All Girl Orchestra. 
Engaged for "SALLY" opening in New York, February, 1948. 
“A thrilling voice.” —Miss Singleton, Columbia Broadcasting Co. 
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IONIAN 
STNGERS 


ALAN Apair, first tenor 
Jean Piton, baritone 





THE 


Their past season’s tours, 
from Maine to California 
and from Washington to 
Georgia, have demonstrated 
again that the Ionian pro- 
grams are still the crite- 
rion of high quality in en- 
semble music, both in con- 
tent and in performance. 











ALBERT BARBER, second tenor 


HILDRETH MartTIN, bass 
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A SYMPHONIST 


(Continued from page 29) 


one as Copland’s. One notes also 
that Ives and Thomson allude only 
to a limited group of folk mate- 
rials and that these are clearly 
within the frame of a rather broad 
experience. A_ rigidly localized 
use of material according to the 
composer’s birth certificate can re- 
sult only in provincialism. 

The delimiting character of our 
folk music is probably intensified 
by the fact that little of it truly 
represents a mysterious but power- 
ful outgrowth of the people. There 
is a “composed” quality about 
most examples. They have not 
undergone molding and alteration 
throughout centuries so as to rep- 
resent a general consciousness. 
The juke boxes are responsible for 
a good deal of standardization. Now 
much folk music is as set and 
definitive as a Stephen Foster 
song. 

All but a few composers in west- 
ern Europe, after occasional at- 
tempts to revive folk music for 
their use, have again come to the 
conclusion of the early 20th century 
composer that its possibilities are 
not inexhaustitle. A Béla Barték 
could exist because the rich store 
of material he uncovered was fresh 
and unknown. His methods showed 
little of the deliberate application 
characteristic of those who use 
overworked materials. Due to this 
natural and intuitive way of ab- 
sorbing folk melodies, Barték suc- 
ceeded in convincingly assimilating 
them into his own individual style, 
with considerably greater success 
than most 19th century national- 
ists. Their espousals of native ma- 
terials generally caused rather 
serious damage to musical form. 


Folk Tune Treatment Limited 


There is basically not very much 
to be done with a folk tune, any- 
way. It may be stated with an 
appropriate accompaniment, re- 
stated with less appropriate ones. 
Small fragments may be dragged 
out of context and subjected to 
the typical development reserved 
for short motives, but their possi- 
bilities can be unfolded only with 
distortion of the already familiar 
character of the melody. The limi- 
tations of folk music confine the 
composer to short pieces. A size- 
able movement of one long inevit- 
able line is rarely feasible with 
folk tunes, and brief, contrasting 
sections do not add up to a very 
compelling story of emotional 
growth. Purveyors of popular ma- 
terial fulfill their most logical 
function on occasions when the spe- 
cific and obvious use of such ma- 
terial is demanded, as in the thea- 
tre. And here especially the fan- 
tasy of folklore is being mercilessly 
overworked. 

Shortly after the first World 
War, when Copland’s composing 
career began, musical style ap- 
peared to be international. Even 
in America nationalism, which had 
made a late appearance, was at a 
low ebb. A Frenchman wrote dif- 
ferently from a German, but this is 
no way reflected the chauvinist pre- 
occupations of the preceding cen- 
tury, merely the variations in racial 
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tastes and characteristics that are 
almost always visible in music. In- 
terest was focussed on new treat- 
ments and materials. Copland’s 
important studies took place in 
France and his technique devel- 
oped from what he learned there. 
But his style almost immediately 
assumed distinctly American traits 
through the infusion of the sounds 
and rhythms of jazz. 

Jazz is probably our most repre- 
sentative popular source material 
because of its wide dissemination. 
It constitutes a more general ex- 
perience than any of America’s 
localized folk products. For Cop- 
land jazz was less interesting as a 
sentiment—though the atmosphere 
in his work is authentic—than for 
the method it suggested of expand- 
ing new rhythmic devices. After a 
five-year preoccupation with jazz 
that resulted in such documents as 
his Piano Concerto and Music for 
the Theatre, he decided to re- 
nounce it, with a statement to the 
effect that he could see no further 
possibilities in a style that had 
essentially only two moods, the 
langorous, nostalgic blues and the 
pepped-up, delirious fast movement. 

The general characteristics of 
Copland’s manner were already 
quite set. They represented his 
particular predilections from the 
mass of modern music material 
and owed little to jazz itself. All 
that was really left over from jazz 
in his next period, where the style 
remained basically the same—as it 
has after his many recent contacts 
with folk music—were some ideas 
about complex rhythmic patterns, 
which could exist without refer- 
ence to the emotional world of 
jazz, and a few melodic and har- 
monic splinters. This succeeding 
group of works is marked by ex- 
treme introversion. The pieces 
are severe, cryptic, hortatory, often 
strident, self-portraits without local 
color background. Though such 
scores as the Symphonic Ode and 
the Short Symphony hold many 
beauties for the musician, they 
were undeniably difficult for many 
of his listeners. 


Desire for Expanded Audience 


Thus it is easy to understand 
Copland’s desire to develop a more 
expanded audience. To what ex- 
tent this preceeded purely from an 
inner necessity is difficult to decide, 
since other factors were at work. 
Popular front movements, in 
which Copland was interested, de- 
manded simplicity and _ stressed 
writing for the people. The com- 
poser, too, had been impressed by 
Virgil Thomson’s theory dividing 
music into two categories, one for 
very intense and serious works, the 
other for more relaxed and easy- 
going compositions directed to pop- 
ular approval. Much more coinci- 
dental, though probably of more 
effect in bringing Copland “out of 
himself,” was the increased use of 
the serious composer in the theatre 
world. The WPA gave impetus to 
this trend, but the commercial 
theatre was also quick to see its 
possibilities. At any rate Cop- 
land had _ the external means pro- 
vided for testing the effectiveness 








Three Lions 


Loggers love harmonica harmony after a day's hard work 





of simplified personal mannerisms. 

His first significant work on a 
folk subject, composed for the 
spirited young Ballet Caravan, was 
Billy the Kid. A previous orches- 
tral score, El Salon Mexico, 
though it employed popular mate- 
rials, was purest exoticism, the re- 
sult of a trip to Mexico. Tech- 
nically the work does reveal Cop- 
land’s method of treating folk song 
quite as well as any of the later 
pieces. This may prove that he 
regards such materials, no matter 
how indigenous the source, as 
clearly “exotic” in origin. 


Use of Original Theme 


For the beginning and end 
pieces of Billy the Kid, which de- 
manded more expansive treatment 
than the intervening sections, Cop- 
land used a theme quite clearly his 
own. The melancholy fall in the 
first two notes embraces an inter- 
val for which he has always shown 
a special fondness. Only in these 
parts does one basic idea develop 
by constant variation to a point of 
climax. In the other movements, 
where several familiar cowboy 
tunes appear, the approach is dif- 
ferent. Interest is aroused by the 
setting of the long melody itself, 
under which a typical Copland mo- 
tive may ruminate. Unexpected 
and humorous pauses between the 
phrases of a fast tune accomplish 
the same effect. 

In such later scores as Appala- 
chian Spring the technique becomes 
more subtle. Alternations between 
treatments of popular materials and 
purely original sections are less ob- 
vious. But always the invented 
motive is responsible for growth, 
gives to the music its true char- 
acter. The folk subject is carefully 
set into the general structure in 
recognizable entirety. 

Through their association with 
known folk tunes, Copland’s own 
themes are often mistakenly con- 
sidered derivations from folk 
sources. They are merely good 
companions to a popular melody 
because of their inherent simplic- 
ity and clarity. When -hearing 
similar works of other folk-style 
composers one is usually more con- 
scious of Copland than of the Ken- 
tucky fiddler or cowboy supposedly 
evoked... In this respect it might 
almost ‘be said that Copland has 
had more influence on our concep- 


tion of what folk music is than 
folk music itself has had on him. 
Coplandesque_ simplicity is at 
times so confused with actual folk 
music that even a purelv original 
work, belonging to Virgil Thom- 
son’s “second category” of music, 
is believed to represent another of 
Copland’s popular excursions. 
Quiet City, a rather extended one- 
movement piece built on material 
from his score for the play of that 
name, employs no folk material. 
But the long melody near the open- 
ing seems folklike until analysis 
reveals it to be pure Copland in 
its outline. 

Very occasionally he attempts 
other methods of treating popular 
themes, significantly with less suc- 
cess. At one point in A Lincoln 
Portrait only a fragment of a fa- 
miliar tune receives conventional 
motival development. The effect 
is somewhat tentative. One of the 
score’s most important themes, a 
slow, noble melody, derives from a 
fast song popular in the Civil War 
period. But it might just as easily 
have come from Copland’s own 
store of materials and has no ex- 
pressive ties with its model. 


Copland’s Attitude 


An almost apologetic attitude 
seems to exist on Copland’s part 
in relation to these works. It is as 
though the writing of very serious 
and rather severe pieces were de- 
manded as a kind of penance for 
the less intensively thought-out 
scores. Thus we have a Piano 
Sonata, a Violin Sonata and the 
fine recent Third Symphony, 
which occasionally cry out from a 
self-inflicted punishment. But here 
Copland seems to be moving on to 
a style less circumscribed than his 
folk manner, with more fluid out- 
lines. Probably this will have lit- 
tle place for the folk tune, since 
the composer himself now appar- 
ently believes he has about ex- 
hausted its possibilities. 

Naturally our leading composer 
exerts a strong influence on the 
younger generation and even on‘ 
some of his contemporaries, es- 
pecially when the theatre is in- 
volved, where Copland’s folk ,style 
is most suitable because it is direct 
and expressive without complexity. 
Marc Blitzstein and Leonard Bern- 
stein at times reveal their knowl- 
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Postlude 


Schwalb 
Concert All 
| Too Briet | 


By Paul Hume 
One does not always come away 
from a concert wishing to hear the 
artist for several hours more. 
Last night it would have been a 
pleasure to listen to Miklos 
Schwalb go on indefinitely. The 
Hungarian pianist, playing at the 
Phillips Gallery, delivered one of 
the most musical piano recitals 
heard in years.. Though some 0 
our “big name” pianists these days 
play louder and faster, few of 
them play more peautifully than 




















Schwalb. 
Furthermore, the program a5- 
sermbled for the occasion was orte 


ngled new and old in 
hion. Having been cheat- 
Franz Liszt's variations 
on Bach’s “weinen, Klagen. Sor- 
gen, Sagen” when a November re- 
citalist changed his program, we 
were happy to hear it last night. 
In it, Schwalb’s singing tone an 

cbsolute control of piano sonorities, 
combined with formidable tech- 
nical equipment, made the work an 
example of the best kind of Liszt 
pianism. 


Tibor Serly, @ violist 
hwalb, contributed a 


which mi 
skillful fas 
ed out of 





and coun- 


From tryman of Sc 
Our sonata in free style to the neg 
ie ool Its first Washington hearing a!s- 
N ation 8 closed a work of multiple rhythms 
C apital adn refreshing use of polytonality. 
In the world premiere of Leo 


Weiner’s Hungarian Peasant Songs. 
Schwalb gave us a series of imagi- 
iniatures. Sections deriv- 


for four years. We are glad he 
them in Washington.. 

Minor Sonata of Chopin 
closed the formal program. na 
uline reading, ele- 

ments of grace and finesse were 
stressed more than the broad 
sweep of the work. Again Schwalb’s, 
ing tone came 


beautiful free-speak 
to the fore, with the closing half 


of the slow movement persuasive 


in the extreme. 

The opening § 
sonata was lightly pedaled, put the 
scherzo and the bravura of the 
finale rose to exciting heights. The 
entire program, including encores 
i nd Debussy, was a 
revelation or artistic pla 
of a musicianly intel- 


e would not ask more of 
r do we often get as 


ection of the 
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STEINWAY 
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Praise Beyond Compare! 
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CHWALB 
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--- from New York~ 


World-Telegram: (h ‘ 
é : dline) “Mikl . 
and versatil .— iklos Schwalb St . ‘ 
virtuoso pony Pp i Bach, the ene th amine ty a = 
personal letters. There s of Bach, Beethoven and Schumann cof age e 
rounded readings in eae A . “ that didn’t carry conviction. Feast 


Journal-American: “Hi : 
‘ ndivi can: “His playing is brilliant , : 
ividually his own and his tone is of ~ wae won and ml ne 
opalescence.” 


--- and from Boston 


Herald: “He was i 

k in complete z 

could b COmRR control of his f ‘ 

was Fgpiong pod mg 9 hes » tages of Oe ae pl Ao na 

: in touch. He commanded d ive perhaps 

important as : ; an about oh tees 

ye am emcee playing, achieving a fine » Sra cea ane in that 
ack, and a rapid and exceedingly clear scale cameos 

n. 


Post: “You mi 

ae ght call Mr. Schwalb ot 

rightne “ef alb a musician’s piani , 

him sg o pee Spe ago and it is quite fe an bern ao yas rw 

hous Te gas as ‘og he approached every number on 7 ied andar gam 
re the type of music that suited him best.” ee er 


Globe: “Miklos Schwal i 
b triumphed brilli . 
Hall. There i wa mphed brilliantly at his B : 
ine eee Saag 
y contro virt . anists. in 
presence he assuredly has exceptional wart se ag Rew Sa “<i — 
ce. 


Christian Science Moni 

onitor: “From Bach 
let ; ; . ach to Deb ; 
said Sand _ His entire recital was a model he apdre cag taal tee 
elligent interpretation can be.” w enjoyable clean playing 

















any vianist, no 
much. 


























ADDRESS: 
S: NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Now Booki 
w Booking Season 1948-49 for Recital and as Soloist with Symphon 
y 
e 
290 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Three Steps Forward 


in Music Education 


(Continued from page 28) 

must also study theory, history and English. 
Some years later he stopped me in the corridor 
and reminded me of his prophecy. “I do not 
understand it,” he said. ‘My pupils here must 
study so many things, and yet they play the 
violin better than the pupils at the Conserva- 
toire who studied only the violin.” This, 11 
generally true, is a happy thought. There is 
considerable evidence to support the theory that 
with proper concentration and practice habits 
it is possible for the student to devote a limited 
portion of his time to the study of non-musical 
subjects without impairing his practical devel- 
opment as a musician, at the same time con- 
tributing to his development as a member oi 
society. 

The task of setting up curricula to accom- 
plish this highly desirable duality of purpose 
poses many difficult problems, problems which 
have by no means been completely solved. 
Their solution, however, has been greatly aided 
by the organization in 1924 of the National As- 
sociation of Schools of Music. This association 
has grown from a modest beginning until it 
represents today the great majority of impor- 
tant music schools and departments in the 
United States. Established as an accrediting 
agency, similar to accrediting agencies in other 
professional fields, its activities have extended 
far beyond its original purpose. The schools 
of the association have become in effect indi- 
vidual laboratories for the study of organiza- 
tion, indjvidual courses and general curricula. 
Instruction in basic musicianship has been made 
more efficient, the study of music history and 
literature has been made more productive and 
the problems of the education of the student as 
a member of society have been studied. I be- 
lieve it is safe to say that a large amount of the 
credit for the present higher standards of the 
education of the American student of music 
may with justice be given to the work of the 
association. 


A Centripetal Theory 


This movement for the integration of profes- 
sional-and general education has one possibility 
which has not yet~been-properly..explored. | 
have always been impressed with the efficacy of 
what might be called the centripetal, theory of 
education. Music offers a most excellent field 
for the working out oi this technique, for music 
is closely related to several important fields of 
knowledge. [I a convocation address to the 
student body of the Eastman School of Music 
in September,.1945, I referred to this tangency : 

“Music is a subject of such breadth and 
depth, a subject tangent to so many other fields 
that it would be impossible in a series of life- 
times to begin to encompass the whole of its 
possibilities. Music is the result of vibration. 
Vibration is the transformation of potential to 
kinetic energy. Transmission of energy pro- 
duces waves and we find ourselves immersed in 
the study of an important branch of physics. 
The vibrations which produce tone are related 
mathematically. Tones produce _ sensations 
which have physiological and psychological im- 
plications. Tones related as music produce 
emotions which may lead us further into the 
realm of psychology and perhaps psychiatry. 
But music is also a part of the history of man, 
so that we must also study anthropology as well 
as history. Perhaps we have gone far enough 
for today !” 

This approach to the overall education of the 
musician as a human being is having another 
important result and is affecting, I believe, the 
creation of a group better adjusted socially 
within the profession. In the earlier days, the 
profession of the musician was generally con- 
sidered to be that of concert performance, and 
occasionally composition. Teachers were apt 
to be disappointed concert artists who for some 
reason or other had not been successful in their 
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first purpose. Too often these 
men and women were, first of 
all, frustrated human beings 
and for that reason not too suc- 
cessful in the broad field of 
teaching. 

Today this problem has to 
some degree been solved. 
Schools which have able guid- 
ance programs and capable 
deans generally attempt to help 
the student in the difficult task 
of self-evaluation; to point out 
both the weakness and strength 
of his inherent talent, and to 
indicate the field or fields in 
which he will be most likely to 
succeed. Such schools are also 
melined to emphasize the breath 
of possibilities within the pro- 
fession and to indicate that be- 
coming a member of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, or 
playing a recital in Carnegie 
Hall, is not necessarily the one 
and only goal of the successful 
musician. With this has come 
the sound educational philosophy of equipping 
the student with a foundation of sufficient 
breadth to enable him later to’ adjust his pro- 
gram successfully to the abilities he has devel- 
oped. This is a social as well as a musical 
contribution of the greatest importance. 

The most important contribution of the 
American music school to musical culture, and 
the latest to materialize, is to the growing crea- 
tive life of the nation. Twenty-five years ago 
the music school, though helping to some de- 
gree in the preservation of musical tradition, 
played a negligible role in the creation of music. 
Composition was, in general, not stressed and 
the teaching repertory consisted of an endless 
merry-go-round of the same pieces passed on 
from teacher to pupil and, in turn, to the pupil’s 
pupil, ad infinitum. 

This condition still exists to an alarming de- 
gree in the concert field, but has been somewhat 
overcome in the teaching field. In the first 
place, composition is being recognized more 
and more as the most important branch of 
music, the one part of the profession which in- 
sures a living art. The teaching of composition 
has been practical rather than theoretical and 
the efficiency of the instruction must be recog- 
nized as having much to do with the formidable 
number of young American composers who are 
today making a successful bid for national 
recognition. These young men are with few 
exceptions the products of American education, 
and we have reason to be increasingly proud of 
their achievements. 


q 


Out of the lvory Tower 


A corollary to this development is the fact 
that composition is no longer being carried on 
in an ivory tower on another planet, but is 
recognized as an important part of the musical 
scene by other students who are not composers. 
It is by no means rare today for a student per- 
former to commission a concerto from his fel- 
low student composer and perform the work 
with all of the delight of a discoverer! This is 
the first sign of a return to the golden, pre- 
virtuoso days when the creative and performing 
aspects of the art were closely cooperative, to 
the great advantage of both creator and per- 
former and to the greater glory of the art. 

The keystone of the American educational 
system is, of course, the graduate school. Here 
again the American music educator has endeav- 
ored to fit graduate instruction in music into 
the developing pattern of graduate instruction 
in general. The basic problem here is, I be- 
lieve, the fact that music, though one of the 
humanities, tends to follow more naturally the 
pattern of the sciences. 
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“Anton is having a difficult time with his pupil!" 


Graduate instruction in the sciences has al- 
ways seemed to me to be essentially creative, 
whereas in the humanities it has too often been 
sterile. The sciences appear to be directly con- 
cerned with their respective fields, to come to 
grips with fundamental problems, whereas the 
humanities very frequently are concerned with 
analysis and criticism of work which has al- 
ready been done. In literature, for example, 
the graduate student seldom grapples directly 
with the basic problems of the art but meets 
them only on, so to speak, a second level 
through the study of the writings of men who 
have presumably met these problems on the 
ground floor. Since no review or criticism of 
Shakespeare is likely to have the importance of 
the writings themselves, graduate study in the 
humanities has lost much of its vitality. I 
heard a professor of English once describe 
graduate study in his field as “the transference 
of dry bones from one cemetery to another.” 


Need for New Doctor’s Degree 


In music by the same token the “respectable” 
pattern for graduate work at the highest level 
has been the study of “musicology.” The schol- 
arly approach identified with this subject 
largely precludes both the fields of creation and 
performance. The claim of musical composi- 
tion as a suitable subject for the doctorate has 
met with more success than has creative work 
in the fields of literature and the fine arts, and 
a number of reputable universities now accept a 
musical composition as a thesis for the Doctor 
of Philosophy degree. As a matter of fact, 
according to the report Doctoral Dissertations 
Accepted by American Universities, 1944-1945, 
compiled for the Assocation of Research Libra- 
ries, of the 12 Doctor of Philosophy degrees 
awarded in music, six were in composition. 

Most of the academic disagreement on grad- 
uate degrees in music has finally become pri- 
marily a debate as to the name of the degree. 
Since under the present educational design it 
is impossible for any performer, no matter how 
gifted, to earn a doctor’s degree in music in his 
own field, and since it seems clear that music 
education will in the future become more and 
more closely associated with the university, it 
may be necessary to develop a doctor’s degree 
in music which will depart widely from the 
familiar pattern of the Doctor of Philosophy 
degree in order to accord the desirable academic 
recognition to performing musicians whose 
musicianly attainments take a somewhat differ- 
ent direction from those of the musicologist. 

This article would not be complete without 
noting the extent to which music is being ac- 


(Continued on page 398) 
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by special invitation of the 
République Francaise 
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the first American tour of the 


ORCHESTRE NATIONAL 


under the direction of 
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This tour through the courtesy of Radiodiffusion Frangaise. ‘ 
Limited availabilities between October 15 and December 5, 1948 
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The Smash Hit of the Musical Season 
SAMSON 


NEW YORK: "'A whirlwind pianist 
There is no gainsaying his 
ability to execute anything the 
composers wrote with perfection 

and delicacy 
—Times, Nov. 4, 1947 


NEW YORK A remarkable and unusual! 
pianist with a prodigious technique 
-~Herald Tribune, Nov. 4, 1947 


NEW YORK By any norm it was fanciful, in 
credibly deft piano playing; for a young man in 
his early twenties it was prodigious 

—Sun, Nov. 4, 1947 


NEW YORK A Samson of the keyboard—something won 
derful to see and hear World Telegram, Nov. 4, 1947 


NEW YORK ‘His fingers spun a NEW YORK: ‘He earned a rousing dem 
poem of sound — light, delicate, onstration for his performance 

magical -News, Nov. 4, 1947 -Post, Nov. 4, 1947 
NEW YORK He has.a vitality 
and imagination that mouvided 
the old shapes into new mean 


ings —Sun, Dec. 8, 1947 NEW YORK: ''M. Francois’ pianistic ability was 


nothing short of fantastic 
P.M... Nov. 4, 1947 


NEW YORK "No other present-day 
pianist can rival him as a technician 
He is a supreme colorist. Any NEW YORK He commands a widely variegated dynamic palette 
graduation of tone and dynamics is and can elicit entrancing sounds from the piano 
his to command Herald Tribune, Dec. 8, 1947 
Journal-American, Dec. 8, 1947 


amie 


ba Se 9a 


NEW YORK He. disclosed a phenomenal technique, ao remarkable 
control of dynamics, tone, and color Times, Dec. 8, 1947 


TORONTO His performance has a hypnotic 
fascination and he is a great artist 
—Globe and Mail, Jan. 13, 1948 
bee) fe), bee) His playing was dazzling. He is a virtuoso 
whose technique challenges comparison with that of any 
sfe) ce), Bee) His performance was o. triumph of tire pianist today He gave the music such intensity that 
less technique He conveyed a thrill that no amount the listener wanted the fire to blaze He conveys all 
of money on earth could pay for It was impossible that touch and temperament can paint He has a tech 
for the listening music-lover to miss the voice of genius nique which is harnessed to an imagination which is limit- 
singing away He will be one of the greatest pian less. When he plays he sets the world of music alight and 
ists on earth He delivers his music with a fearless in the heart of the blaze there is something haunting and 
ness that gove it a rew life beautifully sad Evening Telegram, Jan. 13, 1948 
Evening Teleqram, Jan. 17, 1948 


pe) fe), bee) ‘An intense stripling of 
absolute genius for piano art 

Poetic speed-tone of crystalline. clar 
ity: he possesses: aon interpretive art 
that no Bach pianist ever equalied 
here —Daily Star, Jan. 13, 1948 


Exclusive Management: JACK ADAMS & CO. 
11 West 42nd Street New York 18,.N. Y 
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Exclusive Management: JACK ADAMS & CO. 


1! West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 


VICTOR RECORDS e VOX RECORDS 
BALDWIN PIANO 
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“The greatest 
living 
dramatic 
soprano.” 


—Sir Thomas Beecham 


@ "Miss Lawrence was magnificent. ... 
Not only was her performance poised, 
graceful, and full-throated; it was his- 
trionically beautiful. . . . It was Isolde, 
soaring upon her emotions—a_ heart 
swelling with so much passion that it 
could not but break under the stress of 
feeling and circumstance." 
—CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 
NOV. 24, 1947 


@ ‘She. possesses a voice of spectacu- 
lar brilliance and power." 
—LOS ANGELES TIMES 
JANUARY 9, 1948 


@ “Her ‘Elektra’ was electrifying, bar- 
baric in color, explicit in inflection, de- 
vastating in implication." 


—CLAUDIA CASSIDY 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


DECEMBER 15, 1947 


@ "The greatest Wagnerian singer of 


today." 
—HOWARD HESS 
CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


NOVEMBER 24, 1947 


Exclusive Management: 


JACK ADAMS & CO. 
11 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Victor Red Seal Records 
Columbia Mosterworks Records : 
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Another 
Triumphal 
American 


Season 


* 


In Recital— 
NEW YORK 


* 


“Guiomar Novaes, the eminent Brazilian 
pianist, was never more completely the 
inspired poetess of the keyboard than in 
the splendid series of interpretations she 
provided at her recital yesterday afternoon 
at Town Hall. That her large audience re- 
ceived her performances with extraordinary 
enthusiasm and shouts of approval only 
served to show how deeply communicative 
and stirring every one of her offerings 
proved, during this display of superlative 
artistry." 

Noel Straus, Times, Nov. 23, 1947 


With Symphony— 
PHILADELPHIA 
* 


"A peak of pianistic prowess and perfec- 
tion, not easily to be surpassed in the 
course of any season, gave outstanding 
musical stature and distinction to the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra concert in the Academy 
yesterday, when Guiomar Novaes appeared 
as soloist, playing the Beethoven Fourth 
Piano Concerto, as the feature of the 
program presented by Eugene Ormandy. 
Here was one of those rare concert occa- 
sions when titan met titan on terms of 
artistic equality. For Beethoven, the cre- 
ator, could hardly have asked more of an 
interpreter than Miss Novaes gave to his 
commanding composition." 


Linton Martin, Inquirer, Oct. 11, 1947 









Limited Availabilities 1948-1949 Now Booking 


Exclusive Management: JACK ADAMS & CO. 


11 West 42nd Street 


STEINWAY PIANO 














Bruno photo 


New York 18, N. Y. 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA 





—GAZZETTA SERA 
TURIN 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1947 














ANOTHER YEAR OF BRILLIANT TRIUMPHS—77 ENGAGEMENTS 











( OPERA CONCERTS RADIO 
47 performances including: Pore § ee 
y Arturo Toscanini 
Metropolitan Opera a7 ENGAGE tS for the leading role in 
National Grand Opera Co. FROM Verdi's "Otello" 
Italian Tour NBC Symphony 
La Scala, Milan COAST-TO-COAST 


{Opening night performance "Otello") 

















litan O Broadcast 
Montreal Festival - Metropolitan oi roadcasts 








Cincinnati Summer Opera "Carmen" and “Pagliacci” 





EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: JACK ADAMS & CO., 11 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


VICTOR RECORDS 
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Dramatic 


Soprano 


ACCLAIM FROM 3 NATIONS 


* METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 

“Her voice is large and of excellent dramatic caliber. 
Vivacious and charming, Miss Carroll showed herself 
to be thoroughly at home on the stage. The audience 
that filled the house gave the young singer an ovation." 


New York City 


* CHICAGO CITY OPERA COMPANY 


“Miss Carroll has a clear bell-like soprano. . . . She 
holds the heart as well as the ear." 


* PHILADELPHIA LA SCALA OPERA CO. 


“Miss Carroll sings with conviction. In every register 
her voice has vitality and youth." 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 










Just Engaged— 
GLYNDEBOURNE FESTIVAL— SUMMER, 1948 


9 Performances 

























* CINCINNATI SUMMER OPERA ASSOCIATION 


"One of the brightest parts of the evening was Christina 
Carroll, who has long since endeared herself to Summer 
Opera patrons because of a certain sparkle which belongs 
only to those who are fundamentally artistic." 


* NATIONAL GRAND OPERA COMPANY 


"Last night the audience heard the beautiful soprano 
Christina Carroll. It is not enough to speak merely of her 
voice, because the gift and the training which are so remark- 
able in Miss Carroll are sustained wonderfully by an excep- 
tional sensibility, an instinctive musicianship, and a thorough 
technical knowledge." 

Genoa, Italy 


* OPERA NACIONAL 
"Miss Carroll is young, very beautiful, eminently musical, 


and the mistress of an excellent acting talent." 
Mexico City, Mexico 











Exclusive Management: JACK ADAMS & CO., 11 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 


Season 1948-49 Now Booking 
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focre Fournier 


: “THE GREATEST CELLIST IN THE WORLD” 
comes to America after Brilliant European Triumphs 






















ENGLAND: 


| "Fournier's playing was a revelation. No other string player 


has combined so finely warmth and dignity." 
—London Daily Telegraph 














FRANCE: 


"The successor and equal of Pablo Casals." 











—Le Journal de Paris 





SWITZERLAND: 


"It sounded like an orchestra of cellis. This was great 
and profound . . . music which Fournier imbues with 


strength and an earthly and luminous splendour." 
—Die Tat, Zurich 





























BELGIUM: 
Pierre Fournier surpassed all other 
cellists." 
—Le Soir, Brussels 
| HOLLAND: 











‘A marvelous technique and dynam- 
| ics, which allow him to perform mir- 
| acles in his interpretations. His is 
| playing which is beyond the earthly 
| in which sensitiveness and artistic 


nobility dominate." 
—Haagsche Courant, The Hague 








CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 


Pierre Fournier is the greatest 


cellist in the world." 
—Prague Svobodvic Noviny 














First American Tour 1948-49 Now Booking 


Exclusive Management: JACK ADAMS & CO.,. 11 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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First pémerican “aur 
of the celebrated Gelgiau Duo- Piaucete 
JANINE HENRY 


MALL A 


“Their masterful- 
ness has no rivals. 
They have the se- 
cret of the exqui- 
site shadings which 


give life to music.” 


WW 


NOW BOOKING 1948-49 


Exclusive Management: JACK ADAMS & CO. 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Zinka 


> eANGilanov 


LEADING SOPRANO 
METROPOLITAN OPERA 


Returns to America 


Now Booking 1948-49 


Exclusive Management: 


JACK ADAMS & CO. 
11 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 18 


Victor Records 
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ROBERT 











BRERETON 





PIANIST 











“Phrasing and line seemed to take on a fresh meaning, etched in a new kind 
of poetry . .. The passion and fire of the music surged in stirring style. A 
chorus of ‘Bravos’ boomed through the hall.” 

—New York World-Telegram, March 18, 1947 


“Brilliant . . . a remarkable display of skill and musicianship . . . He has 
developed a secure and accurate technique and is a sensitive musician seriously 


devoted to his art.” 
—New York Times, March 18, 1947 


“His playing has technical security . . . and his interpretations showed innate 
musicianship . . . His playing is characterized by sensitivity.” 
—New York Sun, March 18, 1947 


“His technique is a highly schooled one, and his performances were astonishingly 
accurate ... Viewed from the interpretative standpoint, Mr. Brereton’s work 
was arresting. He has a secure sense of style and his traversals of his offerings 
proved him a musician of more than ordinary musical perceptiveness and sensi- 
bility.” ieeat | 
—New York Herald Tribune, March 18, 1947 
“The pianist disposed of tumultuous musical stunts with an amazing accuracy 
and musicality . . . There is an intense sculptured quality which characterizes 
all of his performances . . . Details are super-clear, yet the big line is not 
lost . . . His playing has an impressive dynamic quality and a compelling 


brilliance.” 
—New York Post, March 18, 1947 


EXCLUSIVE MAN4GEMENT: JACK ADAMS & CO. 11 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
West Coast Representative: Alice Seckels, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


Baldwin Piano 
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As Composer: 





"To describe his Violin Concerto in 
C-sharp minor as beautiful is the first 
feeling one has in response to the ex- 
quisite presentation given. Beauty, 
poetry, delicacy, rhythm, subtlety, and 
charm are all the essence of this music." 


—PHILADELPHIA EVE. BULLETIN 
NOVEMBER 29, 1947 





* 


As Soloist: 





"Zimbalist has long been known for his 
artistic integrity, his impeccable taste, 
masterly musicianship, and his skill and 
sincerity as a violinist." 


—PHILADELPHIA ENQUIRER 
NOVEMBER 29, 1947 


Exclusive Management: 
JACK ADAMS & CO. 
1! West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Steinway Piano 


Victor Red Seal Records 














Triumphant Return 
To New York 


| THE 
a «= ‘ROTH 


QUARTET 




















@® FERI ROTH 
violin 
@ JOZSEF SMILOVITS 
violin 


® SANDOR SALGO 


viola 


®@ JANOS SCHOLZ 


cello 
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NEW YORK— 
“The music he played en 


his especially fine techniq 
| or 
eloqt 





ovided a performance fo 


tent and noble and clothed in dignity. 
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anor FOLDES 


1erged as art created for 
ue and beautiful phra 
r his fortunate hearer 


—ROBERT BA 





art lovers. With 
se-making, he 
s which was 


GAR, WORLD-TELEGRAM, 
October 21, 194 


* 


NEW YORK—"He combines technical spon- | 
taneity with a delightful sense of musical | 


values and tonal coloring." 


—Post, October 21, 1947 | 


NEW YORK—". 


An artist with more than the usual clarity. | 


.. Brilliant... flawless... . | 


. His technique never outran his intel- 
ligence." 


—Times, October 21, 1947 


NEW YORK—'"M,- 
thing, give an efficient reading of anything. 
His fingers are agile and strong; his culture | 


Foldes can play any- 


is monumental, his mind quick and prehen- | 
No difficulty can faze him and the | 
unaccustomed is his delight... ." 
—Virgil Thomson, Herald Tribune, 
October 21, 1947 


sile. 


BOSTON— "Electrifying, stunning . . 
master hand at the keyboard, who interprets 


.a 
what he plays. . . . Matchless playing in 
contrasts of mood, in richness and variety 
of tone-coloring, in impetuosity, in bold 
assurance of phrasing, and in impetuosity 
of rhythm." 

—Christian Science Monitor, 

April 10, 1947 


SEATTLE—"A pianist particularly gifted 
with a technique for exhilarating bravuras 
and brilliant tone colorings. . . . A top- 
notch pianist who combines the fullest in- 
terpretation with a dazzling technique." 
——Post-Intelligencer 














SALT LAKE CITY—'"Flawless pianism and 
interpretive genius... ."" 
—Tribune 


MINNEAPOLIS—''An artist of compelling 
power and imagination.” 
—Times 
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The Perfect Recitalist 
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—WINS UNSTINTED PRAISE 
FROM EUROPE’S MOST EXACTING CRITICS..... 


CAPTIVATING YOUNG 
























































SWEDEN 

“Her firm hold of Mahler’s strangely impressive “Lieder 
eines fahrenden Gesellen,” her smoothness in following the 
nervous changes between tears and laughter, the bitter 
outbursts and the short moments of peace, revealed a deep 
capacity for feeling and nuance, and a pronounced under- 
standing of the “pulse” of this music, which to a lesser 
artist is indicated rather vaguely in the score. Her inter- 
pretation of the following French songs—Debussy, Widor 
and Poulenc gave further witness of the nobility of this 


artist. Folke H. Térnblom, Morgontidningen 


FRANCE 
“The first recital in Paris of this American singer was a 
complete success. A pure, moving voice timbre a great 
deal of ease and grace — perfect pronunciation in all 
languages — always true accents. The exact style of each 
work was scrupulously respected. An extremely rare and 
exceptionally artistic nature, intensified by that of a 
musician. Irene Aitoff at the piano—a real musical treat!” 
Paris “Spectateur” 





ENGLAND 
“A charming American singer in London, who commands 
a varied range of expression ... A generous voice and an 
engaging personality ... An extremely exacting program 
carried out with artistic perception.” 

London Daily Telegraph 


“With her unusual combination of gifts, — the qualities of 

voice, temperament and musicianship, Ann Bomar should 

go far. America can be well satisfied when she can produce 
os 


such youn artists! 
. & Ivor Newton, London 


“An outstanding song recital.” ee ee 
HOLLAND 


“The voice is a true mezzo-soprano of exceptionally 
beautiful timbre, well adapted to the lieder of Schubert 
and Mahler. Technically speaking, the voice is very good, 
the pianissimi clear, the forti resonant, with a warm, 
vibrant tone. Delicacy, sustained phrasing, and spiritual 
conception marked the opening group of 18th century 
French classics. The rarely heard Schubert cycle “Ellen’s 
Gesinge” from “The Lady of the Lake,” was sung with 
splendour of voice and authoritative style. 


Huckriede—Amsterdam 


Season 1948-1949 now booking 
* 


Exclusive Management 


Jack Adams & Co. 


11 West 42nd St., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
WEST COAST OFFICE 
ALICE SECKELS 
FAIRMONT HOTEL, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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European triumphs 


October-December 1947 


LONDON: #=Times— 
“Impeccable technique, generous 
tone, finely modelled lines ... ” 
ZURICH: Tagesanzeiger— 


“An excellent musician—a beauti- 
ful tone—rhythmic exactitude—joy- 
ful musicmaking —a sympathetic 
artist” 


Tat— 

“Completely unhampered bowing 
. ..@ purity to which few succeed 
... fiery rhythm .. . absolute tech- 
nical superiority” 


AMSTERDAM: Het Parool— 


“Captivating sweep .. . outstanding 
cello playing” 


Het Vrije Volk— 


“A cellist with great qualities, mas- 
terful bowing . . . great sense of 
style” 








THE HAGUE: De Nieuwe Courant— 
“Spontaneous, vigorous musician- 
ship” 


Trouw— 

“A musical personality of the first 
rank ...a technique which is not 
deterred by any difficulty . . . the 
polyphonic interweavings in Bach’s 
great C major Suite were recreated 
with unbeliévable mastery ... ” 


PARIS: Opera— 
“Solid musicianship . . . beautiful 
tone ...a most evident purity of 
style ...” 

STOCKHOLM: Svenska Dagbladet— 
“ _.. beautiful soft ringing tone... 
clear-fresh ... he was immediately 
captivating ...” 
Aftontidningen— 


. . » @ master on his incredibly 
” 





sounding instrument... 
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HE largest force of field repre- 
sentatives ever to assemble for 
an annual conference of Civic 
Concert Service, Inc., gathered in 
New York in early January for the 
27th consecutive year. Converging from 
their activities in the hundreds of 
cities throughout the United States 
wherein Civic Music Associations 
flourish, the representatives met for 
daily business sessions at conference 
headquarters in the New York Ath- 
letic Club. 

O. O. Bottorff, Civic’s president, set 
the tempo for two weeks of intense 
activity in his welcoming address the 
opening day of the conference, Jan. 5. 
“Civic Concert Service is and must 
continue to be what its nationally fa- 
mous name implies,” he said. “Great- 
er than any individual or any group 
of individuals, our Civic Music Plan 
for organized concert presentation has 
seen 27 years of continuous growth 
since its inception in 1921. Its great 
success can be attributed primarily to 
two factors. First because it is civic 
and democratic, following the great 
principles which have made America 
the leading nation in the field of mu- 
sic activity. Secondly, because it has 
been derived from the accumulated 
experience and ‘know-how’ resulting 
from thousands of audience-building 


basis and emphasize increased service.” 

During the opening session the as- 
sembled representatives also heard 
greeiings from D. L. Cornetet, Civic’s 
vice-president in charge of western 
operations; Alfred H. Morton, presi- 
dent of National Concerts and Artists 
Corp.; Marks Levine, director of 
NCAC’s Concert Division, and Sol 
Hurok, impresario. Mr. Cornetet has 
been doing considerable research into 
the beginning and subsequent growth 
of the organized audience movement. 
He presented his findings in the form 
of a historical review which was full 
of interesting and enlightening facts. 
“From meager beginnings in a few 
mid-western cities it has grown to 
the point that virtually every city in 
the country does have or can have 
concerts by nationally and interna- 
tionally established artists without 
fear of deficit. We have reached a 
period in which the size of each asso- 
ciation is limited only by the capacity 
of the auditorium in which concerts 
are presented. Civic Music members 
are hearing an average of 5.43 con- 
certs per year with 81% of their asso- 
ciations having capacity memberships 
and waiting lists.” 

During the conference, Civic Con- 
cert Service executives met with the 
heads of the various New York artist 





Ben Greeusiauis 


Artists and managers of major symphony orchestras who were guests at a Civic 
party, from left to right standing: Robert E. Macintyre, Howard Harrington, 
William Zalken, Edward Specter, Carl Vosburgh, Arthur Gaines and A. M. See. 
Seated: C. C. Cappel, D. L. Cornetet, Civic vice-president; Gladys Swarthout, 
O. O. Bottorff, president of Civic Concerts; Claudia Pinza, and Blanche Thebom 


campaigns which we have to guide us. 
From this experience we have devel- 
oped the variety of services which we 
furnish in guiding the destinies of 
these Civic Music Associations which 
we have created and for whom we 
act as brokers in the world’s artist 
market. 

“Although we are proud of the 
great volume of business which we 
have created during the past 27 years, 
we will continue to concern ourselves 
primarily with the policy of main- 
taining those associations already 
operating on a healthy and permanent 
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managements in establishing a broader 
basis for acting as brokers for their 
artists. Inasmuch as Civic representa- 
tives have again booked several hun- 
dred engagements this season for the 
various major symphony orchestras, 
including the Boston Symphony, New 
York Philharmonic Symphony, Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Chicago Symphony, 
San Francisco Symphony and others, 
the managers of these orchestras, also 
in conference sessions, were invited to 
participate in some of the Civic Con- 
ference activities. 

Official announcements of the ap- 





Civic Concerts Holds Largest Annual Meeting 





ben Greennaus 


At a party honoring Ellabelle Davis officials cut a Civic cake. From the left: 
©. O. Bottorff, Miss Davis, Marks Levine, Harlowe Dean, Elsie Illingworth 
Edith Lowry 


pointment of Harlowe F. Dean as east- 
ern field manager, and John Brake- 
bill as western field manager were 
made. Dean, whose service with the 
company dates back ten years, had 
spent the first nine months of the 
past year in the Chicago office as 
western field manager and in the late 
fall was moved into the post at the 
New York office. “Brakebill’s recent 
appointment to the western post is a 
logical and appropriately happy one,” 
said D. L. Cornetet who made the 
anouncement. “During his five years 
in the field he has repeatedly proven 
himself as possessing all of the qual- 
ities necessary for success in this busi- 
ness, and we now welcome him into 
the executive ranks.” 


After each of the daily business 
sessions the Civic representatives and 
staff were entertained at concerts, 
theater parties, operas, cocktail and 
supper parties, and were honored 
guests at a gala Civic Jamboree on the 
closing day of the meeting. 

The duo-pianists, Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff, entertained at a cocktail 
party on the evening of the opening 
session in their home, and the repre- 
sentatives attended a concert at Town 
Hall afterwards. Mr. and Mrs. Raoul 
Jobin entertained at their home on 
Central Park West. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ian Woodner gave a supper party in 
their apartment after the piano re- 
cital of Jacques Abram on Jan. 9. 
The Persian Room of the Plaza Ho- 
tel provided the setting for a luncheon 
with Metropolitan tenor Jan Peerce 
and Mrs. Peerce. After cocktails in 
the Plaza Lounge, the 100 guests were 


Civic and NCAC officials, artists and other guests at the final party in the Rainbow Room 


seated at one long table decorated with 
flowers and clever musical placecards. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Schuster en- 
tertained with a formal supper after 
the cellist’s annual Town Hall con- 
cert, in their Fifth Avenue apartment. 
In his dual role of artist-host Mr. 
Schuster provided a delightful eve- 
ning. 

One of the high points on the social 
calendar of the conferénce was the 
supper party in the Fifth Avenue 
apartment of Miss Louise Crane. The 
staff was invited to meet Ellabelle 
Davis, soprano, following her Car- 
negie Hall recital. 

Blanche Thebom, Metropolitan 
mezzo, played hostess at cocktails in 
her 57th Street apartment and proved 
herself remarkably adept at preparing 
delicious food. 

During the conference, representa- 
tives were guests of the following art- 
ists at their New York concerts: Sid- 
ney Foster, Jacques Abram, pianists; 
Monica Mais, soprano; Miriam Solov- 
ieff, violinist; Iva Kitchell, dance 
satirist ; Joseph Schuster, cellist; Ella- 
belle Davis, soprano, and Martial 
Singher, baritone. 

Operas attended included Metropoli- 
tan performances of Carmen, Lucia de 
Lammermoor, La Gioconda, and Die 
Meistersinger. Theatte parties were 
arranged for the Broadway hits, Brig- 
adoon, Man and Superman, High But- 
ton Shoes, Allegro, and Anthony and 
Cleopatra. The representatives also 
thoroughly enjoyed the D’Oyly Carte 
Company in Gilbert and Sullivan 


opera performances. 
(Continued from page 396) 
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Harlowe F. Dean, Civic eastern field manager, and O. O. 
Bottorff with Carmen Gracia, Spanish coloratura, a protegee 


of Lucrezia Bori (right) ‘. 
Photos by Ben Greenhaus 


Left to right, Kay Brock, NCAC's president, Alfred H. Morton; Thomas L. Thomas; 

Marks Levine; Tom Reilly, treasurer of NCAC; Robert Weede; Russell Rokahr; 

Frances Greer and Mario Berini express varying degrees of amazement at 
"Doc" Morton's talent on the saxophone 


At Alfred H. 
Morton's table, 
from left to 
tight, seated, 
Mrs. O. O. Bot- 
torff, her father, 
A. P. Zender; 
Mr. Morton, 
Ania Dorfmann, 
Benno Moisei- 
witsch and Mrs. 
Moiseiwitsch 


Left to right: Benno Rabinof, Mary Ann Haight, James Hughes, Lois Brannan, 
Hugh Thompson, Jean Dickenson, Larry Ackard and Louise Nichols 


(ivic Capers 


Annual Conference Brings 


Many Moments 


of Merriment 


Photographer Bottorff expresses obvious delight in photographing a 
bevy of stars. From the left: Frances Greer, Claramae Turner, Mary 
Henderson, Rosalind Nadell and Anna Turkel 


A group of Civic 
representatives listen 
to one of Salvatore 
Baccaloni's “big” 
tales. From the left, 
Robert Kuhiman, 
Louise Nichols, Mr. 
Baccaloni, Dawn 
Fontaine, Virginia 
Sturm and Robert 


Guffy 


Mr. Bottorff serenades a group. From the left, Jacob Lateiner, 
Mary Henderson, Leon Fleisher, Miriam Solovieff, Gary Graffman 
and Ann Ayars 
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| a i Central Representative for Artists 


“Your Personal New York Musical Office” 








113 W. 57th ST., NEW 
YORK, N. Y. SHERMAN PITLUCK, Director 





Among the Outstandin 
A . 
ter the Seanne rrr! pr ardions Featured under CRA Personal Representation 


se EMANUEL BALABAN. outstanding american Conductor 


Musical director of phenomenal New York run of “Medium and Telephone" (Personally congratulated, backstage, by Toscanini) 
Columbia Recordings 


"One of our foremost conductors.''—Stravinsky. 


Announcing the joining of two world-famous personalities: 


Ww (after two years on radio networks) 
| DANIEL GUILET, ARTUR BALSAM 
| Violinist ; —Pianist , 
mips yA ow Ragusa Saba 9 | 


in the foremost Sonata Team of the day 


| s LOUISE BERNH ARD [—cetebrated Contratto 


“few voices of the day boast such sympathetic appeal." 
—Noel Straus, New York Times 


HH 
“has few peers nowadays." 
| —Jerome Bohm, New York Herald Tribune 


i “uncommonly musical performance.” 
—Miles Kastendieck, New York Journal American 


| sk J O SE FIGUE RO A —slectric Puerto Rican Violinist 


“thorough musicianship, combined with the beauty of his tone, 


make him an unforgettable personality." 
—New York Herald Tribune, Paris Edition 


I 
“among the greatest violinists we have ever heard." 


“Here was vital playing, musicianship and style." 
—New York World-Telegram —Manana, Mexico City 


ls HILDA MORSE -onusuaty citted Young soprano 


"large resonant voice, which was well produced, with even 


———— 


——_ 
_——— 


quality throughout the wide range." 
—New York Times 
“The soprano is gifted with a strong and lusty voice, the middle "She has a beautiful voice and knows how to sing. The voice 
is the best heard here at these events." 
—Pittsburgh Press 


and lower register of which she is well able to control." 
—New York Herald Tribune 


Ww ANN ABELLE OTT —Brilliant, New Soprano 


"the listener felt he had really heard a song...a fine natural 


voice." 

—New York Times 
"Again one admired the warmth and sympathy of the tone 
quality, the musical taste, the awareness of the value of the 





“the soprano's voice is powerful, well controlled and exact 
as to pitch, her range is a full one." 
word in song.” 
—New York Herald Tribune —Glenn Dillard Gunn, Washington Times-Herald 
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NEW YORK TIMES 
(Jan. 5, 1947) 


“Louise Bernhardt made a 
deeply favorable impression. 
Unusually handsome, and 
blessed with an engaging per- 
sonality, Miss Bernhardt proved 
the possessor of an opulent 
voice of pronounced beauty of 
timbre, which she used with a 
warmth, intensity and expres- 
siveness seldom approximated 
by singers of the younger gen- 
eration. . . . Few voices of the 
day boast such sympathetic 
appeal and fascination, or such 

individuality, as that of the 
modest but accomplished 
vocalist.” 








.. NOEL STRAUS 





CLEVELAND PRESS 

(Nov. 7, 1947) 

“Set Svanholm, tenor, and Louise 
Bernhardt, contralto, besides evinc- 
ing thorough vocal competence, 
sang their parts with thoughtful 
sympathy. Surely this is the high- 
est commendation that can be given 
singers in such work as this. Miss 
Bernhardt earns a special credit for 
her sustained effort in the final 
‘Farewell.’ ” 


... ARTHUR LOESSER 





THE BOSTON HERALD 





“Louise Bernhardt has everything.” 




















Excels in 







‘DAS LIED VON DER ERDE”’ 


with Cleveland Symphony Orchestra; 
George Szell conducting 










CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 
(Nov. 7, 1947) 

“Beautiful production from Miss 
Bernhardt’s fullbodied contralto 
gave her part a mellow glow, and 
she wove it through the mystic tonal, 
web with the most sensitive artistry, 
rounding her eloquent phrases with 
complete assimilation of style and 
content.” 


... HERBERT ELWELL 





CHICAGO DAILY EXAMINER 


“Louise Bernhardt definitely has 
the sort of personality one spells 
with a capital ‘P’ . . . fresh, attrac- 
tive voice, its fine range, the free 
and untrammeled manner of her 
singing and her taste in collecting 
worthy and unhackneyed songs.” 





CENTRAL REPRESENTATIVE for ARTISTS 


SHERMAN PITLUCK, Managing Director 
113 WEST 57th STREET > NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Midwestern Representative: 


HOWARD R. WILL CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. * CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Alabama University Symphony; University of 
Alabama. Ottokar Cedek, cond.; Alton O’Steen, 
mer. 

Albany Symphony; P. 0. Box 466, Albany, 
N. Y. Ole Windingstad, cond.; J. Reid Calla- 
han, pres. : 

Albuquerque Civic Symphony (N. M.); P. O. 
Box 605, Albuquerque, N. M. Kurt Frederick, 
cond.; Roy E. Thompson, pres. 

Altoona Civic Symphony; 914-28 Ave., Al- 
toona, Pa. Russell Gerhart, cond.; L. C. Moffitt, 
mer. 

Amarillo Philharmonic; 109 E. 9th St., Ama- 
rillo, Tex. Robert L. Barron, cond.; Mrs. C. D. 
Hoover, mgr. 

Ann Arbor Civic Orchestra; 1613 East Sta- 
dium Blvd., Ann Arbor, Mich. Joseph E. Maddy, 
cond.; Philip O. Potts, mgr. 

Arkansas State Symphony; 118 West 4 St., 
Little Rock, Ark. William Hacker, cond.; 
Joseph Workman, pres. 

Austin Symphony; City Hall, Austin, Tex. 
Hendrick J. Buijtendorp, cond.; Tom M. John- 
son, mgr. 

Baltimore Symphony; 1112 Fidelity Bidg., 
Baltimore 1, Md. Reginald Stewart, cond.; 
C. C. Cappel. 

Battle Creek Symphony; 427 Capital Ave., 
S W. Roger Parks, cond., Raymond Gould. 

Bloomfield Symphony; 82 Broad St., Bloom- 
field, N. J. Walter Kurkewicz, cond.; Thedore 
Niewiadomski, pres. 

Bloomington Normal Symphony; P. 0. Box 
855, Bloomington, Ill. Spencer Green, cond.; 
Walter J. Colton, mgr. 

Bob Jones University Orchestra, Greenville, 
S. C.. Karl E. Keefer and Herbert Hoover, 
cond.; Guila Pearson, mgr. 

Boston Symphony; Symphony Hall, Boston, 
Mass. Serge Koussevitzky, cond.; George E. 
Judd, mgr. 

Bremerton Symphony; 1100 15th St., Bremer- 
ton, Wash. Walter C. Welke, cond.; R. E. Can- 


field, mgr. 
Buffalo Philharmonic; Kleinhans Music Hall, 
Buffalo, N. Y. William Steinberg, cond.; 


Robert E. MacIntyre, mgr. 

Burrall Symphony; Stephens College, Colum- 
bia, Mo. Edward Murphy, cond. 

Canton Symphony; 315 N. Market Ave., Can- 
ton, Ohio. Richard Oppenheim, cond.; J. Ed- 
mond Sell, pres. 

Charleston Symphony; 97 Rutledge Ave., 
Charleston, S.C. J. Albert Fracht, cond.; Maud 
Winthrop Gibbon, mgr. 

Charleston Symphony; 1004 Kanawah Blvd., 
Charleston, W. Va. Antonio Modarelli, cond.; 
Helen M. Thompson, mgr. 

Charlotte Symphony; 1224 E. Fifth St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Guy Hutchins, cond.; H. H. Baxter, 
pres. 

Chattanooga Symphony; Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Arthur Plettner, cond.; Mrs. Paul J. Kruesi, 
pres. : 

Chicag2 Woman’s Symphony; 410 S. Michi- 
gan, Chicago, Ill. Harry John Brown, cond. 

Chicago Symphony; 220 S. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago, Ill. Guest conductors; George A. 
Kuyper, mer. 
Cincinnati Symphony; 1106 First National 


Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, O. Thor Johnson, cond.; 
J. M. O’Kane, mgr. 

Cleveland Orchestra; Severance Hall, Cleve- 
land 6, O. George Szell, cond.; Carl J. Vox- 
burgh, mgr. 

Cleveland Women’s Orchestra; 1373 E. Boule- 
vard, Cleveland, O. Hyman Schandler, cond.; 
Mrs. Richard Davis, pres. 

Colorado Springs Symphony; 1018 F. William- 
ette, Colorado Springs, Col. Frederick Booth- 
royd, cond.; Lucinda Shutt, mer. 

Columbus Philharmonic; 50 N. High St. 
Columbus, Ohio. Izler Solomon, cond.; Arthur 
Meyers, mer. 

s Christi Symphony; Corpus Christi, 
Texas. C. Burdette Wolfe, cond.; Samuel H. 
Frech. 

Dallas Symphony; Fair Park Auditorium, 
Dallas, Tex. Antal Dorati, cond.; D. Gordon 
Rupe, Jr., pres. 

Dayton Philharmonic; North Lobby, Biltmore 
Hotel, Dayton, O. Paul Katz, cond.; F. R. Arn., 
pres. 

Denver Symphony; 458 City & County Bldg., 
Denver, Col. Saul Caston, cond.; Clarence J. 
Daly, pres.; Helen Black, mgr. 
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Detroit Symphony; Music Hall, 350 Madison, 
Detroit, Mich. Karl Krueger, cond.; Henry H. 
Reichhold. 

Drake-Des Moines Symphony; Drake Uni- 
versity, Des Moines, lowa. Frank Noyes, cond.; 
Mrs. John C. Rehmann. 

Duluth Symphony; 704 Alworth Building. 
Joseph Wagner, cond.; A. H. Miller, mgr. 

Dutchess County Philharmonic; P. O. Box 
1226, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Ole Windingstad, 
cond.; Marta Milinowski, pres. 

Elizabeth Philharmonic Society; P. O. 170, 
Elizabeth, N. J. August May, cond.; Casimir 
France, pres. 

El Paso Symphony; Hilton Hotel, El Paso, 
Texas. H. Arthur Brown, cond.; Dorrance 
Roderick, pres. 

Erie Philharmonic; Erie, Penna. Fritz Mahler, 
ccnd.; Thomas P. Dunn, pres. 


Evansville Philharmonic; 406 Old National 
Bank Bldg., Evansville, Ind. George Dasch, 
cond.; Henry B. Walker, Jr., pres. 

Fall River Symphony; Fall River, Mass. Ray 
Groff, cond.; Arthur H. Hathaway, mgr. 

Fargo-Moorhead Civic Orchestra; 613% First 
Ave., N. Fargo, N. D. Sigvald Thompson, cond. 

Flint Symphony; Crapo and Kearsley, Flint, 
Mich. William W. Norton, cond.; Mrs. Anne 
Klingbiel, pres. 

Fort Hays Symphony; Hays, Kans. Carl J. 
Malmberg, cond.; Robert Taylor, mgr. 

Fort Wayne Philharmonic; 209 W. Berry, 
Ft. Wayne 2, Ind. Hans Schwieger, cond.; 
Richard H. Wangerin, mer. 

Gary Civic Symphony; 919 Nat’l. Bank Bidg., 
Gary, Ind. Rudolph Reiners, cond.; W. W. 
Mathews, pres. 

Germantown Symphony; 1835 Arch St. 
Philadelphia 3, Penna. Arthur B. Lipkin, cond.; 
E. J. Youngjohn, pres. 

Grand Rapids Symphony; 226 Scribner Ave., 
N. W. Rudolph Ganz, cond.; Gaylord C. Gill, 
mer. 

Great Falls Symphony; W MCA, Great Falls. 
Montana. L. W. Upshaw, cond.; Mrs. Paul 
Freeman, pres. 

Harrisburg Symphony; 310 Patriot News 
Ridg., Harrisburg, Penn. George King Rauden- 
bush, cond.: George R. Naugle, mgr. 

Houston Symphony; City Auditorium, Hous- 
ton, Tex. Guest conductors; Francis Deering, 
mer. 

Huntington Symphony; 1712 Crestmont Drive, 
Huntington 1, W. Va. Raymond A. Schoewe, 
cond.; Paul Jamieson, pres. 

Indianapolis Symphony; Murat Theater, In- 
dianapolis 4, Ind. Fabien Sevitzky, cond.; How- 
ard Harington, mer. 

Jackson Symphony; P. 0. Box 1757, Jackson, 
Miss. Theodore C. Russell, cond.; Gordon W. 
Marks, mer. 

Joliet Symphony; 103 Iowa Ave., Joliet, III. 
Pasquale Crescenti, cond.; L. Seron. 

Symphony; 113 Allen Blvd., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. Herman Felber, cond.; Mrs. 
Harry M. Snow, mgr. 

Kansas City Philharmonic; 918 Scarritt Bldg., 
Kansas City, Kans. Efrem Kurtz, cond.; M. L. 
Henderson, mer. 

Kansas State Teachers College Orch.; Pitts- 
burgh, Kans. Otis Mumaw, cond. 

Kenosha Symphony; 5515 Sheridan Rd., 
Kenosha, Wis. Richard Czerwonky, cond.; Mrs. 
Gagnhild Holmquist Congdon. 

Lansing Civic Symphony; Lansing Symphony 
Assoc., Lansing, Mich. Romeo Tata, cond.; 
Pauline Austin, pres. 

Lincoln Symphony; 325 Stuart Bidg., Lincoln, 
Neb. Rudolph Fellner, cond.; Ted Butterfield, 
mer. 

Long Beach Philharmonic; 235 E. Third St., 
Long Beach, Calif. Roberta Resta, cond.; Rex 
L. Hodges, pres. 

Los Angeles Philharmonic; 427 W. 5 St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Alfred Wallenstein, cond.: Wil- 
frid L. Davis, mer. 

Los Angeles Women’s Symphony; Whittier 
College, Whittier, Calif. Ruth Haroldson, cond.; 
L. Ruth Anderson. 

Louisville Philharmonic; 228 Guthrie, Louis- 
ville 2, Ky. Robert Whitney, cond.; John G. 
Snowden, mgr. 

Lubbock Symphony Orchestra; Box 894, Lub- 
bock, Texas. William A. Harrod, cond.; Leona 
Gelin, mgr. 

Madison Civic Symphony; 211 N. Carroll St., 
Madison, Wis. Sigfrid Prager, cond. 
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Miami University Symphony; Coral Gables, 
Fla. Modeste Alloo, cond.; Mrs. Arnold Volpe, 
mgr. 

Minneapolis Symphony; 110 Northrop Audi- 
torium, Minneapolis 14, Minn. Dimitr: Mitro- 
poulos, cond.; Arthur J. Gaines, mer. 

National Orchestral Association; 119 W. 57th 
S., N. ¥. C. Leon Barzin, cond.; Barnett By- 
man, exec. sec’y. 

National Symphony; 1113 Woodward Bldg., 
Washington 5, D. C. Hans Kindler, cond.; J. E. 
Mutch, orch. mgr. 

New Haven Symphony; P. O. Box 233, New 
Haven, Conn. Hugo Kortschak and Richard 
Donovan, cond.; Meyer Sokoloff, mgr. 

New Jersey Symphony; 605 Broad St., New 
ark 2, N. J. Samuel Antek, cond. 

New Orleans Symphony; 605 Canal St., New 
Orleans 16, La. Massimo Freccia, cond.; 
George A. Foster, mer. 

New York City Symphony; 131 W. 55 St., 
New York 19, N. Y. Leonard Bernstein, cond.; 
Paul Moss, mg. dir. 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony; 113 W. 
57th St.. New York 19, N. Y. Bruno Walter, 
Musical Adviser; Arthur Judson & Bruno 
Zirato, mers. 

Norfolk Symphony; National Bank of Com- 
merce Bldg., Norfolk, Va. Henry Cowles 
Whitehead, cond.; Jack Schaefer, pres. 

North Carolina Symphony; P. O. Box l1I1I11, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. Benjamin F. Swalin, cond.; 
Albin Pikutis. 

Northern Kentucky Symphony; 
Ky. Fritz Bruch, cond. 

Oakland Symphony; 48 Wildwood Ave., Oak- 


Covington, 


land, Calif. Orley See, cond.; E. W. Ehmann, 
pres. 

Oklahoma Symphony; Municipal Auditorium, 
Oklahoma City, Orla. Victor Alessandro, 


cond.; J. A. Federhen, pres. 

Omaha Symphony; Joslyn Memorial, Omaha 
4, Neb. Richard Duncan, cond.; Cecil Solcom, 
mgr. 

Pasadena Civic 
Marengo Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 
cond.; Norman L. Goss. 

Pennsylvania Philharmonic; 404 Presser Bldg., 
1714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. Luigi Carnevale, 
cond.; D. Polito, mgr. 

Philadelphia Orchestra; 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
cond.; Harl McDonald, mer. 

Philadelphia Pops.; 1226 Banker’s Securities 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Max Leon, cond.; 
Schima Kaufman, mgr. 

Pittsburgh Symphony; 1305 Farmer’s Bank 
Bldg., Fritz Reiner, cond. Next season, guest 
cond.; Edward Specter, mgr. 

Portland Symphony; Fenton Bldg., Portland, 
4, Ore., Werner Janssen, cond.; James Hart, 
mer. 

Pueblo Civic Symphony; 2410 Greenwood, 
Pueblo, Col. Rafaello Cavallo, cond. 

Reading Symphony; 47 S. Sixth St., Reading, 
Penna. Alexander Hilsberg, cond.; Rene Irwin, 
pres. 

Rochester Civic Orchestra; 26 Gibbs St., 
Rochester, N. Y. Guy Fraser Harrison, cond.; 
Arthur M. See, mgr. 

Rochester Philharmonic; 26 Gibbs St., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Erich Leinsdorf, cond., Arthur M. 
See. 

Sacramento Philharmonic; 917 7th St., Sacra- 
mento 14 Calif. George F. Barr, cond. 

Saginaw Civic Symphony; 522 S. Warren 
Ave., Saginaw, Mich. William A. Boos, cond.; 
Peters Opperman. 

St. Louis Symphony; 1607 Arcade Bldg., St. 
Louis, 1, Mo. Vladimir Golschmann, cond.; 
William Zalken, mgr. 

San Antonio Symphony; 209 Travis Bldg., San 
Antonio, Tex. Max Reiter, cond.; A. M. 
Walker, mer. 

San Francisco Symphony; 
House, San Francisco, Calif. 
cond.; Howard K. Skinner. 

Santa Monica Symphony; 740 19th St., Santa 
Monica, Cal. Jacques Rachmilovich, cond.; Del- 
phone D. Rasco, mgr. 

Schenectady Symphony; 140 Erie Bldg., 
Schenectady, N. Y. Anthony R. Stefan, cond.; 
Bernard Golub, pres. 

Scranton Philharmonic; Chamber of Com- 
merce Blidg., Scranton, Pa. Frieder Weissmann, 
cond.; Henry W. Gann, pres. 

(Continued on page 286) 
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Brooklyn Academy of Music—Nov. 8, 1947 
hour 30 minute concert—four encores 


Ready for premiere with symphony orchestra, Darius Mil- 
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EUROPEAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS ano MANAGERS 


BELGIUM 


Orchestras 


Orchestre de la Societe Philharmonique. Dr. M. 
Cuvelier, 11 rue de la Bibliotheque, Brussels. 

Orchestre du Conservatoire Royal de Musique. 
Director M. Quinet, 14 rue Forgeur, Liege. 


Managers 


M. Renaat Van Zundert, 34 rue de la Constitu- 
tion, Antwerp. (M. Van Zundert is also director 
of the Ostend Casino.) 

Bureau International de Concerts, M. Driessens, 
59 Bd. du General Jacques, Brussels. 

M. Marcel Cuvelier, Director: de la Ste. Phil- 
harmonique, 11 rue de la Bibliotheque, Brussels. 

St. de Concerts et Spectacles d’art, Mme. Ully 
Hohenberg, rue Artan 80, Brussels. 

“Oeuvre des Artistes,” Mr. Hogge, 46 Bd, Frére 
Orban, Liége. 


DENMARK 


Orchestras 


Aalborg By-Orkester (Aalborg Town Orches- 
tra). Conductor: Mr. Jens Schroder. Manager: 
Mr. Axel Pedersen, Nyhavnsgade 11, Aalborg. 

Aarhus By-Orkester (Aarhus Town Orchestra). 
Conductor: Mr. Thomas Jensen. Manager: Mr. 
C. Mourier, Kystvej 51, Aarhus. 

Collegium Musicum. Conductor: Mr. Lavard 
Friisholm. Manager: Mr. Lavard Friisholm, St. 
Kongensgade 63, Copenhagen. 

Det Kongelige Kapel (Royal Opera Symphony 
Orchestra). Conductors: Mr. Egisto Tango, Mr. 
Johan Hye-Knudsen, Mr. John Frandsen. Man- 
ager: Mr. Erling Bloch, Gl. Strand 52, Copen- 
hagen. 

Filharmonisk Orkester (Philharmonic Orches- 
tra). Conductors: Mr. Svend Chr. Felumb, Mr. 
Thomas Jensen. Manager: Mr. Svend Chr. Felumb, 
Lipkesgade 2, Copenhagen. 

Radiosymfoniorkestret (Radio Symphony Or- 
chestra). Conductors: Mr. Erik Tuxen, Mr. Launy 
Grondahl, Mr. Gerhard Schepelern. Manager: 
Statsradiofonien (The Danish Broadcasting 
Corp), Rosenornsalle 22, Copenhagen. 

Unge Tonekunstneres Orkester (Orchestra of 
young artists). Conductors: Various young Danish 
conductors. Manager: Det unge Tonekunstnersels- 
kab, Kronprinsessegade 26, Copenhagen. 

Statsradiofoniem, Director of Music Dept., Peder 
Gram. 

Odense By-Orkester (Odense Town Orchestra). 
Conductor: Mr. Povl Ingerslev Jensen. Manager: 
Mr. Tage Vandsted, Finsens Alle 9, Odense. 


Engstrom & Sodring, Palaegade 6, Copenhagen. 

Wilhelm Hansen, Musikforlag, Gothersgade 9-11, 
Copenhagen. 

Skandinavisk Koncertdirektion A/S, I. Blicher 
Hansen, Ny Ostergade 4, Copenhagen. 


ENGLAND 


Orchestras 


BBC Symphony Orchestra, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1. 

Hallé Concerts Society, 8, St. Peter’s Square, 
Manchester 2. 

Liverpool Philharmonic, Hall, 
Hope St., Liverpool 1. 

London Philharmonic, 53 Welbeck St., W.1. 
won Symphony, 295 Regent St., London, 


Philharmonic 


Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, 12B St. George 
St., Hanover Square, London, W.1. 


Harold Fielding Ltd., 54 Haymarket, S.W.1. 

Victor Hochausser Ltd., 126 Green Lane, N.16. 

Harold Holt Ltd., 3 Clifford St., W.1. 

Messrs. Ibbs & Tillett, 124 Wigmore St., W.1. 
. _ Concert Agency, 99 Queens Gate, 


Messrs. Ingpen & Williams, 8 Clarges St., W.1. 

London Philharmonic Orchestra, Ltd., 53 Wel- 
beck St., W.1. 

Messrs. Lynford-Joel, 17 Cavendish Sq., W.1. 

E. A. Michell, Ltd., 21 Pembridge Square, W.2. 

Wilfrid van Wyck, 21 Wigmore St., W.1. 
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FINLAND 


Orchestras 


Helsingsfors, Stadsorkestern; Business Manager; 
Magister Nils-Eric Ringbom; different conductors. 


FRANCE (PARIS) 


Orchestras 


Orchestre National de la Radiodiffusion Fran- 
caise. Direction “Section Musique.” M. Barraud, 
27 rue de la Michodiere, Paris. Chef en titre: 
Roger Desormieres. 

Ste des Concerts Colonne. Admin.: M. Dehu, 
13 rue de Tocqueville, Paris 17. Chef en titre: 
Paul Paray. 

Societe des Concerts du Conservatoire, 2 bis rue 
du Conservatoire. Admin.: M. Jean Savoye. Chef 
en titre: Andre Cluytens. 

Societe des Concerts Lamoreux, 45 rue la Boetie, 
Paris. Admin.: M. Tavernier. Chef en titre: Eu- 
gene Bigot. 

Societe des Concerts Pasdeloup, 18 rue de Berne, 
tate 8. Administrateur : M. Decerf. Cond.: Albert 
Wolff. 


Managers 


Office Artistique Continental, Mme. 
Bouchonnet, 45 rue la Boetie, Paris 8. 

M. Bravo, 252 Fg. St-Honore, Paris 8. 

M. Maurice Dandelot, Salle Pleyel, 252 Fg. 
St-Honore, Paris 8. 

M. Leon Delort, 252 Fg. St-Honore, Paris 8. 

M. Eugene Grunberg, 252 Fg. St-Honore, Paris. 

Organisation Artistique Internationale, Dir.: 
Fritz Horwitz, 45 rue la Boetie, Paris. 

Bureau International de Concerts, Charles Kies- 
gen, 252 Fg. St-Honore, Paris 8. 

M. Kougoulsky, 252 Fg. St-Honore, Paris 8. 

Bureau de Concerts des Champs Elysees, Direc- 
teurs: MM. Lambert & Dussurget, 15 Avenue 
Montaigne a Paris. 

M. Tristan Richepin, 103 rue de Miromesnil, 
Paris 8. 

Bureau de Concerts Marcel de Valmalete, 45 rue 
la Boétie a Paris 8. 


Nadine 


FRENCH PROVINCES 


Orchestras 


Orchestre du Conservatoire de Bordeaux. M. 
Georges Carrere, 124 rue de la Tresorerie, Bor- 
deaux. 

Association Philharmonique. Dr. Monsier Wit- 
kowski, 2 Place Ollier, Lyon. 

Societe des Concerts du Conservatoire. Dr. An- 
dre Audoli, 1 rue de la Bibliotheque, Marseille. 

Orchestre du Conservatoire de Strasbourg. Chef : 
M. Fritz Munch, Strasbourg. 

M. Bentaberri, Association Svmphonique, Thea- 
tre du Capitole, Toulouse. 


Mme. Grignon-Faintrenie, 24 rue Confort, Lyon. 

M. E. Robert Trebor, 5 rue Curiol, Marseille. 

Mme. de Valmalete, 86 rue Sylvabelle, Marseille. 

M. Lecacheur, 23 rue de la Bourse, Saint- 
Etienne. 

M. Gustave Wolff, 24 rue de la Mesange, Stras- 
bourg. 


HOLLAND 


Orchestras 


Concertgebouw Orkest. Conductor: Eduard van 
Beinum; business manager: Dr. Rudolf Mengel- 
berg, van Baerlestraat 98, Amsterdam. 

Arnhemse Orkestvereniging. Without permanent 
conductor at present; business manager: H. van 
Leeuwen, Koningstraat 15, Arnhem. 

Groninger Orkest- Vereniging. Jan van Epen- 
huyzen, conductor; R. A. Vos, business manager, 
Oude Boteringestraat 27, Groningen. 

Haarlemse Orkestvereniging. Conductor: Kees 
Hartveld; business manager: P. de Waardt, 
Kenaustraat 7, Haarlem. 

Residentie Orkest. Conductor: Fritz Schuur- 
man; business manager: Drs. J. J. van cuylen, 
Muzenstraat 29, The Hague. 

Maastrichts Stedelijk Orkest. Conductor: Paul 
Hupperts; business manager: Joh. Andre, Len- 
culenstraat 31, Maastricht. 

Rotterdams Philharmonisch Orkest. Conductor: 


Eduard Flipse ; business manager: L. van Reeuwijk, 
Schiedamsesingel 89, Rotterdam. 

Utrechts Stedelijk Orchest. Conductor: Willem 
van Otterloo; business manager: Joh. de Molenaar, 
Parkstraat 8, Utrecht. 


N. VV. Internationale Concertdirectie 
Krauss, J. W. Brouwersplein 4, Amsterdam. 

Nederlandsche Concertdirectie J. Beek, The 
Hague, Koninginnegracht. 

Concertdirectie Dr. G. de Koos, Noordeinde 
62a, The Hague. 


NORWAY 


Orchestra - 


Oslo: Filharmonisk Selskap. Conductors: Odd 
Gruner-Hegge and Olav Kielland. Business Man- 
ager: A. Kjerulf. 


Ernst 


SWEDEN 


Orchestras 


Gavle: Gavleborgs Lans, Orkesterforening; con- 
ductor and business manager, Eric Bengtson. 

Géteborg: Orkesterforeningen; regular conduc- 
tors: Issay Dobrowen and Sixten Eckerberg; busi- 
ness manager, Ingenior Erik Magnus. 

Halmstad: Orkesterforening; business manager : 
A. G. Berntson. 

Halsingborg: Nordvastra Skanes, Orkester- 
forening ; conductor and business manager, Hakan 
von Ejichwald. 

Malm6: Konserthusstiftelse; no regular conduc- 
tor appointed yet; business manager, Tulldirektor 
Emil Gagner. 

Norrkoping: Orkesterforening; conductor and 
business manager, Heinz Freudenthal. 

Stockholm: Konsertforeningen; regular conduc- 
tor, Carl Garaguly; business manager, Mr. Johan- 
nes Norrby. 


Helmer Enwall, Konsertbolaget, Hamngatan 22, 
Stockholm. 


SWITZERLAND 
FRENCH CANTONS 


Orchestra 


Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, 22 Corraterie, 
Geneva. Chef d’orchestre. Ernest Ansermet. Ad- 
ministrateur: M. E. Unger. 


Mme. Casetti-Giovanna, 5 Avenue de Fronteneix, 
Geneva. 

M. M. Verleye, 3 Confederation, Geneva. 

Agence de Concerts Foetisch frs., Administra- 
teur M. Droz, Lausanne. 

M. Jacques Beranger, Theatre Municipal, Lau- 


sanne. 

M. Gilbert Chapallaz, 23 Avenue de France, 
Lausanne. 

Comite des Arts, 8 Grande Rue, Montreux. 


GERMAN CANTONS 
Orchestra 


Basler Kammerorchester, Burgfelderstrasse 23. 
Chef: Paul Sacher, Basle. 


Managers 
Allgemeine Musikgesellschaft Basle (orch.), 
Rittergassee 21, Dr. Paul Speiser, Basle. 
Bernische Musikgesellschaft, Marktgasse 37, 
Berne. 


Bureau de Concerts H. Beck, Hotellanbe 4, 
Musikhaus Zytglogge, Berne. 

Allgemeine Musikgesellschaft, Luzern. 

Musikkollegium Wintherthur (orch.), Seiden- 
strasse 25, Winterthur. 

Konzertgesellschaft, Schulthess, 
Pfauen 1, Zurich. 

Konzertdirektion Kantorwitz, Torgasse 6, Zurich. 

Tonhallen Gesellschaft (orch.), Dr. Volkmar 
Andreae, Hans Huberstrasse 4, Zurich. 

Dr. Joachim Wyss, Postfach Fraumunster 56, 
Zurich. 


M. Walter 
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Triumphs 1947 


NEW YORK 
Carnegie Hall 





Stell Andersen's dynamic range is extensive 
and her musical understanding broad. She 
played Mozart, Prokofieff, Chopin, Grieg, 
Jelobinsky, Rachmaninoff and Stravinsky. 
Every work was rendered in appropriate 
vein, clearly, convincingly. Mozart’s C major 
Sonata was filled with many kinds of loveli- 
ness. Without cheating on the hard parts, 
Miss Andersen made the Prokofieff Sonata 
No. 7 sound human and serious, revealed it 
as a noble repertory piece, rich in expres- 
sive variety. The first movement had a depth, 
a perspective of both sound and feeling that 
was far from the effect of a military jam- 
boree that we have been accustomed to hear 
in it. The last movement is a brilliant toccata, 
handsomely sustained in every way. 

Virgil Thomson, Herald Tribune 


BOSTON 
Jordan Hall 


The moment Miss Anderson addressed the 
opening theme of the Mozart C major Sonata 
there could be no doubt but that here was a 
sensitive artist and one with a genuine feel- 
ing for the classical line. Her phrasing, her 
tempi, the melodies which sang and the per- 
vading rhythmic vitality made the perform- 
ance of this lovely and ingratiating Sonata a 
real joy to listen to. Not all of even the 
greatest pianists of the day, can, or for that 
matter will, play Mozart with this admirable 
balance or know how to let his music sing. 
Alexander Williams, Boston Herald 


Pls a 


TES Ree 


CHICAGO 
Orchestra Hall 


Stell Andersen presented a recital yesterday 
the program of which exacted much of a per- 
former’s technical skill and power of imagin- 
ation. Both qualities were generously in evi- 
dence. The performance of Prokofieff’s 7th 
Sonata was a notable one. The concert-giver 
gave a highly attractive account of Brahms’ 
B flat minor Intermezzo, and a romantic one 
of two etudes by Chopin. 

Felix Borowski, Sun 


STELL ANDERSEN 


OUTSTANDING AMERICAN PIANIST 


Acclaimed in the United States Austria Belgium Czechoslovakia 
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Denmark England France Holland Hungary 


Norway Poland Sweden Switzerland. 


European concert direction: J. Beek, The Hague. 


Steinway Piano 





Herbert Barrett, 250 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York 
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WORLD FESTIVALS 


American Music Festival. National Gallery 
of Art, Washington, D. C. Annual; March. 
Contemporary American chamber music. 

Ann Arbor May Festival. University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. Annual; early May. 
Symphonic and choral music. Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Eugene Ormandy, conductor; Uni- 


versity Choral Union; inst. and vocal soloists. 


Dr. Charles A. Sink, pres. of U. of Mu. Musical 
Society. Hill Auditorium. 

Music Festival. Houston, Texas. An- 
nual; March. Houston Symphony; Denton 
Choir; Houston Civic Ballet; Inst. and vocal 
soloists. City Auditorium. 

Bach Festival. Bethlehem, Penna. Annual; 2 
days, third week in May. Bach B minor Mass 
and other works. Bethlehem ach Choir; mem- 
bers of Philadelphia Orchestra; inst. and vocal 
soloists. Ifor Jones, conductor. Packer Me- 
morial Church, Lehigh University. 

Bach Festival. Carmel, Calif. Annual; fourth 
week in July. Choral and orchestral music of 
Bach and other composers. Instr. and vocal 
soloists. Gastone Usigli, conductor. Sunset 
Auditorium. Denny-Watrous mgt., Box 282, 
Carmel, Calif. 

Berea Bach Festival. Berea, Ohio. Annual; 
2 days, first week in June. Choral, symponic 
and chamber works of Bach. Baldwin-Wallace 
Conservatory of Music Chorus and Orchestra; 
Soloists. Harold W. Baltz, director. Kulas 
Musical Arts Bldg. 

Berkshire Festival. Tanglewood, Lenox, Mass. 
Annual; 14 concerts in July and August. Choral, 
orchestral and chamber music. Instr. and vocal 
soloists; Boston Symphony. Serge Koussevitzky, 
director. 

Brevard Festival. Brevard, N. C., Annual; 2 
weekends in August. Brevard Festival Sym- 
phony; inst. and vocal soloists. James Christian 
Pfohl, conductor. Mrs. Henry Carrier, pres. 
Transylvania Music School Grounds. 

Central City Festival. Central City, Colo. An- 
nual; July. 2 operas alternated through 3-week 
festival. Guest soloists from Metropolitan 
Opera. Central City Opera House. 

Chamber Music Festival. Eastman School of 
Music, Rochester, N. Y. Annual; first week in 
December. Contemporary chamber works. 
Luigi Silva, director. 

Charleston Music Festival. Charleston, S. C. 
Annual; April. Sacred music concert by repre- 
sentative choral groups. Orchestra; Charleston 
Choral Society; soloists. J. Albert Fracht, di- 
rector. 

Cincinnati May Festival. Biennial. Next 
festival 1948. Week of concerts. Vocal soloists. 
Fritz Busch, conductor. 

Columbia Festival of Contemporary Music. 
Columbia University, New York City. Annual; 
early May. Performances of contemporary 
operas, symphonic and chamber music. Chamber 
organizations; guest conductors and soloists. 
Alice M. Ditson Fund, sponsor. Columbia Uni- 
versity Dept. of Music, director. Brander 
Matthews and McMillan theaters. 

Kansas City May Festival. Annual; 5 days 
during second week in May. Choral, chamber 
and symphonic music. Kansas City Choral 
Union; members of Kansas City Philharmonic. 
Delbert E. Johnson, director. Music Hall and 
local churches. 

Montreal Festivals. Annual; July. Montreal 
Philharmonic; guest conductors; inst. and vocal 
soloists. Opera performances. Laszlo Halasz, 
director. 

Piedmont Festival of Music and Art. Winston- 
Salem, N. C. Annual; first week in June. 
Choral, orchestral and operatic music. Festival 
Symphony Orchestra. Geo. K. Raudenbush, 
musical director and conductor. 

Provo Music Festival. Provo, Utah. Annual; 
June-August. Orchestral and chamber music. 
Los Angeles Philharmonic, Alfred Wallenstein, 
conductor; instr. and vocal soloists. Brigham 
Young University. 

Rochester Festival. Rochester, N. Y. Annual; 
early May, 7 days. American music. Eastman- 
Rochester Symphony; inst. and vocal soloists; 
chamber music ensembles of Eastman School of 
Music students. Howard Hanson, director. 
Eastman Theater. 

Spa Music Festival. Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. Annual; 10 concerts. Members 
of N. Y. Philharmonic. Performance of seldom 
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played works. F. Charles Adler, director. Spa 
Theatre. 

Spartanburg Music Festival. Spartanburg, 
S. C. Annual; spring. Opera and orchestral 
music. Edwin Gerschefski, director. Twichell 
Auditorium. 

University of Wyoming Music Festival. Lara- 
mie, Wyo. Annual; 2 days, early May. Visiting 
composer conducts discussions with students and 
takes part in performances of his works. Allan 
Willman, chairman, division of music, University 
of Wyoming. 

Virginia Music Festival. Charlotteville, Va. 
University of Virginia. Annual; 3 days in mid- 
June. National Symphony; University of Vir- 
ginia Glee Club. Scott Stadium. 

Worcester Music Festival. Worcester, Mass. 
Annual; early October, 6 concerts. Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, conductor; Wor- 
cester Festival Chorus; instr. and vocal soloists. 
Walter Howe, director. Harry C. Coley, pres. 
Municipal Auditorium. 


SUMMER SERIES 


Buffalo Philharmonic Pop Series. Buffalo, 
N. Y. Annual. Buffalo Philharmonic with guest 
conductors and instr. and vocal soloists. Klein- 
hans Hall. 

Chautauqua Opera. Chautauqua, N. Y. An- 
nual; August. Chautauqua Opera Association 
and Symphony. 

Cincinnati Summer Opera. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Annual; summer. 6 weeks of opera. Cincinnati 
Symphony ; guest artists. Fausto Cleva, musical 
director. Oscar Hild, managing director. Zoo 
Park. 

Esplanade Concerts. Boston, Mass. Annual; 
free nightly concerts for 3 weeks in July. Boston 
Pops Orchestra, Arthur Fiedler, conductor. 
Hatch Memorial Shell, Charles River Esplanade. 

Grant Park Summer Symphony Concert 
Series. Chicago, Ill. Annual; beginning in late 
June for 8 weeks. Grant Park Symphony with 
guest conductors and soloists. 

Hollywood Bowl. Hollywood, Calif. Annual; 
beginning in July for 8 weeks. Hollywood Bow! 
Orchestra. Instr. and vocal soloists. Eugene 
Ormandy, music director. Karl Wecker, mgr., 
2301 N. Highland Ave. 

Lewisohn Stadium Concerts. New York City. 
Annual; 5 concerts a week throughout summer. 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony with guest 
conductors and instr. and vocal soloists. 

New Orleans Pop Concerts. Annual; 3 nights 
a week in June and July. Leon Godchaux, pres. 
Beauregard Square, 65 Canal Street. 

Promenade Symphony Concerts. Toronto, 
Canada. Annual; 26 weekly concerts beginning 
in late April. Toronto Philharmonic with guest 
conductors and inst. and vocal soloists. 

Ravinia Festival. Ravinia Park, Ill. Annual; 8 
week summer season. Chicago Symphony with 
guest conductors and instr. and vocal soloists. 
Percy B. Eckhart, chairman. 

Robin Hood Dell. Fairmount Park, Philadel- 
delphia, Penna. Annual; throughout summer. 
Robin Hood Dell Orchestra; instr. and vocal solo- 
ists. Dimitri Mitroupoulos, artistic director. 
Henry E. Gerstley, pres. 806 Bankers’ Securities 
Bldg. 

Theatre Under the Stars. Vancouver, B. C. 
Annual; summer. 7 weeks of operetta. Basil 
Horsfall, musical director. Stanley Park Bowl. 

Watergate Concerts. Washington, D. C. An- 
nual; throughout summer. National Symphony 
with guest conductors and instr. and vocal solo- 
Sts. 


EUROPEAN FESTIVALS 


Amsterdam-Scheveningen Art Festival. Hol- 
land. Annual; May 15-July 15. Orchestral con- 
certs; opera; play productions and art exhibits. 
Concertgebouw, Residentie Orchestra and visit- 
ing organizations; guest conductors; instr. and 
vocal soloists. Kurhaus (Scheveningen); Con- 
certgebouw (Amsterdam). Parkstraat, The 
Hague. 

Bath Assembly. Bath, England. Annual; 
April 21-May 1. London Philharmonic; Boyd 
Neel Orchestra; Bath Bach Choir; Assembly 
Opera. Glyndebourne Society, sponsor. 

Darmstadt Festival. Germany. Annual; July 
20-27. Seminars on music and composition; 
chamber music. Schloss Kranichstein. 














Edinburgh International Festival of Music 
and Drama. Scotland. Annual; 3 weeks in Aug. 
and Sept. Ballet, operatic, orchestral, chamber 
and choral music; recitals; English and French 
drama. Visiting European orchestras; Glynde- 
bourne Opera Co.; Sadler’s Wells Ballet; Old 
Vic; Compagnie Jouvet ; guest conductors; instr. 
and vocal soloists. 

Engadine Music Weeks. Lucerne, Switzer- 
land. Annual; summer. Paul Sacher, director. 

Glyndebourne Opera Festival. Sussex, Eng- 

land. Annual; June. Classical opera repertory. 
Glyndebourne Opera Co. with guest conductors 
and soloists. John Christie, director. Sussex 
Opera House. 
__ISCM Festival. Annual; one week, late spring. 
Held in various cities: 1948 in Amsterdam. Con- 
temporary music. Chamber and symphonic or- 
ganizations; instr. and vocal soloists. Edward 
Clark, pres. 

Llangollen International Musical Eisteddfod. 
North Wales. Annual; June 11-15. Choral 
festival and competition. Offiice: Royal Hotel 
Llangollen; North Wales, Great Britain. 

Norfolk and Norwich Festival. East Anglia, 
England. Annual; summer. London Symphony; 
Norwich Philharmonic Choir; vocal and instr. 
soloists. Dr. Heathcote Statham, conductor. 

Prague International Festival. Czechoslovakia. 
Annual; May. Opera; symphonic and chamber 
music. Czech Philharmonic with guest conduc- 
tors; instr. and vocal soloists. Festival office: 
Prague 1, Smetanovo nam, Rudolfinum, Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Salzburg Festival. Austria. Annual; late July 
through August. Plays and operas; orchestral 
and chamber music. Vienna State Opera; Vienna 
Philharmonic; guest conductors; instr. and vocal 
soloists. 

UNESCO Festival. Paris. Autumn. Resump- 
tion uncertain. European orchestras. 


Vienna Music Festival. Austria. Annual; 2 
weeks in June. Symphonic and chamber music. 
Vienna Symphony with guest conductors; instr. 
and vocal soloists. Konzerthaus. 

Other Festivals, Scheduled but with informa- 
tion incomplete; Aldeburgh, England, June; 
Avignon, France, August and September; Bu- 
dapest, Hungary, Bartok Festival, October; 
Florence, Italy, April 27 to June 5; Perugia, 
Italy, end of September; Seville, Spain, March 
28 to April 4; Siena, Italy, September 15 to 21; 
Strasbourg, France, June 7 to 20; Venice, Italy, 
gamma 1 to 20; Versailles, France, June and 
July. 
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June Kelly singing Vissi d’Arte is 
topmost! 


Toronto Daily Star, October 10, 1947 


* 


She is a young singer whose 
methods command respect! 


Max De Schauensee, 
Phila. Evening Bulletin, Dec. 12, 1947 


* 


Miss Kelly made a handsome Tosca, 
of exceptional acting ability, and a 
voice very well adapted to the lush 
Puccini music. ; 


Baltimore News-Post, Dec. 13, 1947 


* 








June Kelly 
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Personal Representative: ARTIST PERSONAL SERVICE, 152 West 42nd Street, New York City, Suite 801 





























MUSIC AWARDS AND CONTESTS 


Ade!phi College Scholarship established by 
Risé Stevens. Open to residents of Long Island 
or metropolitan New York who plan to major in 
music and are interested in operatic career. 
Scholarship sum is $1,800 embracing four years. 
Auditions March 6, 13 and 20, 1948. Address 
Rose Raymond, 320 W. 86th St., New York 24, 
N. 3: 

American Guild of Organists Composition 
Contest. $100 award, held biennially. Deadline, 
Jan. 1, 1949. American Guild of Organists, 630 
Fifth Avenue, Room 1708, New York 20, N. Y. 

Atwater Kent Radio Auditions, for amateur 
vocal soloists. $10,000 award to 10 winners 
variously. Held annually. Deadline, March 1, 
1948. Address Atwater Kent Foundation, P. O. 
Box 1511, Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Chapel Choir Conductor’s Guild Anthem Con- 
test. For sacred choral, a capella anthem, 
sacred text, suitable for church worship for 

choir. Guarantee: all royalties from pub- 
lisher and public performance. Held annually. 
Deadline: Aug. 15, 1948. Address: Chapel Choir 
Conductor’s Guild Anthem Contest, Capital 
University, Columbus 9, Ohio. 

Coleman-Ross Annual Competition. Original 
work for oboe and string orchestra. Cash award. 
$200, publication contract and 5 performances 
guaranteed. Hel dannuallly. Address: Coleman- 
Ross, Box 106, New York 17, N. Y. 

Columbia University Band Composition Con- 
test. Composition from 10 to 15 minutes long 
and must not have been performed publicly. 
Guarantee: performance of winning work and 
$100 prize. Deadline, March 15, 1948. Address 
601 Journalism, Columbia University, New York 
\ i. ee 

Composers Press Inc., publication award for 
(1) song (2) anthem for mixed chorus (3) 
quintet. Guarantee of royalty contracts and 
one $100 cash award. Held annually. Deadline, 
March 1, 1948. Address Composers Press Inc., 
853 Secenth Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 

Edgar M. Leventritt Foundation Competition 
for pianist or violinist. Guarantee of per- 
formance as soloist with New York Philhar- 


monic-symphony. Held annually. Deadline, 
undecided. Address Edgar M. Leventritt 
Foundation, Inc., 30 Broad St., New York 4, 
2 


Ernest Bloch Award, for composition for 
chorus based on Old Testament text. Award 
of $150, publication by Carl Fischer, Inc., and 
first performance. Held annually. Deadline, 
Dec. 1, 1948. Address United Temple Chorus, 
Box 726, Hewlett, N. Y. 

Eurydice Chorus Award, composition for 
women’s voices. Award of $100, held biennially. 
Address Art Alliance, 251 S. 18th St., Philadel- 
phia, Penna. 

George Gershwin Memorial Contest, for com- 
position by American composer. (Details on ap- 
plication. Award $1,000, publication, perfor- 
mance and royalties. Held annually. Address 
Judge’s Committee, B’nai Brith Lodge, c/o Hillel 
Foundation, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion, for creative work in music. Award: fellow- 
ship for 12 months, stipend not exceeding $2,500. 
Held annually. Address Guggenheim Founda- 
tion, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Inter-American Chopin Piano Contest, for pi- 
anists. Guarantee unspecified. Held biennially. 
Deadline, May 1948. Address 64 East Lake St., 
Chicago 1, Ill. 

International Competion for singers and in- 
strumentalists. Prizes totaling 12,000 Swiss 
francs. Held annually. Deadline Sept. 20 to 
Oct. 3, 1948. Address Conservatoire de Musique, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

Kate Neal Kinley Memorial Fellowship, in 
all phases of music. $1,000 for academic year. 
Held annually. Deadline May 1, 1948. Address 
Dean Rexford Newcomb, College of Fine and 
Applied Arts, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Lucius Pryor for singers, instrumen- 
talists. Guarantee: 2-week concert tour and 
$500. Held annually. Address 130 West 56th 
St., New York 19, N. Y. 

Mu Phi Epsilon Nationa Music Sorority, 
original composition contest for piano, voice, 
other instruments, chorus, small and large en- 
semble. Award, $25 for all first prizes except 
former prize winners who receive $50. Held 
biennially. Deadline March 1, 1948. Address 
Ruth Row Clutcher, 21 Kent Dd., Upper Darby, 
Penna. 

Musical Friend SocietyR ecitals (Philadelphia), 
for strings, piano, woodwin. Award: 2 fully 
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paid recitals; fee winners awarded 
diplomas of the Rr aud honoraria. Held an- 
nuaily. Address Musical Fund Society, 1048 
Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia 6, Penna. 

Musicological Research Contest, for research 
theses. Guarantee $100. Held annually. Dead- 
line March 1, 1948. Address Hildur L. Shaw, 
1319 Ninth St., South, Fargo, North Dakota. 

National Federation of Music Clubs’ Edgar 
Stillman Kelley Annual Scholarship Award, for 
instrumentalists or vocalists. Guarantee, $250 a 
year for four-year term. Held annually. Dead- 
line March, 1948. Address State President, 
NEMC. 

National Federation of Music Clubs’ Auditions 
for Young Artists in piano, violin, voice and 
organ. Award: $1,000 in each classification. Held 
biennially. Next regional auditions held early 
in 1949. Address Doris Adams Hunn, 701 18th 
St., Des Moines 14, Iowa. 

National Federation of Music Clubs’ Fifth An- 
nual Composition Contests for Young Com- 
posers. For choral work, string quartet or 
chamber instrumental combinations; for small 
orchestra. In first two classes, $50 first, $25 
second. In third group, $100 first, $50, second. 
Held annually. Apply to national or state 
student advisers for information and entry 
blanks. 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony Young 
People’s Contests. For pianists and string 
players, Carnegie Hall series for contestants 12 
to 17 years old; Town Hall Series for 9 to 12. 
Award: appearance as soloist with orchestra 
at Young People’s Concert. Held annually. 
Deadline Dec. 1, 1948. Address New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, 113 W. 57th 
St., New York 19, N. Y. 

North American Prize for Pianists. Single 
contest. Guarantee: $1,000 for first prize; $300 
for second; $200 for third. Deadline for ap- 
plications April 1948. Address 3508 Clay St., 
San Francisco 18, Cal. 

Psalm Tune Contest. Four-part choral com- 
position. “ward $100. Held annually. Dead- 


line Feb. 29, 1948. Address Thomas H. Hamil- 
ton, director, Dept. of Music, Monmouth Col- 
lege, Monmouth, III. 

Pulitzer Prize in Music. “For distinguished 
musical composition in the larger forms of 
chamber, orchestral, or choral music, or for 
operatic work, including ballet, performed or 
published during year by composer of estab- 
lished residence in U. S.” Guarantee $500. 
Held annually. Deadline March 31, 1948. Ad- 
dress 601 Journalism, Columbia University, New 
York 27, N. Y. 

Rechatoniasdt Fund's First Conductor’s Con- 
test. Eligibility rules, substance of award, to 
be announced. Contest in 1948-49 season. Ad- 
dress Rachmaninoff Fund, 134 W. 58th St., 
|. ae ae 

Robert Merrill Opera Contest, for composition 
of one-act opera in English with baritone win- 
ning the girl at last. Guarantee: $1,000 for 
winning opera. No definite deadline set. Ad- 


‘dress Robert Merrill Opera Contest, 48 W. 48th 


a hy A 

Society for Publication of American Music, 
chamber music competition. Chamber works 
for any combinations for two to eight instru- 
ments or for voice with two or more instru- 
ments. Guarantee of publication and 25% roy- 
alty. Held annually. Address Philip James, 100 
Washington Square East, New York 3, N. Y. 

Stairway to the Stars Contest, for music stu- 
dents who are members of Talent Registry, Di- 
vision Margaret Walters Public Relations, Inc. 
Guarantee, Town Hall appearance. Held an- 
nually. Deadline of next contest to be an- 
nounced. Address 1 East 57 St., Room 702, New 
York City. Only members of Talent Registry 
are eligible. 

Walter W. Naumburg Foundation. For sing- 
ers, violinists, cellists, pianists. Guarantee, Town 
Hall debut recital. Auditions held annually. 
Address 130 West 56th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

Young Men’s Hebrew Association, YWHA 
Young Artists’ Contests for pianists, violinists, 
singers and cellists who have made no debut 
recital at Carnegie hall or Town Hall. Guaran- 
tee: debut recital in prominent subscription 
series and fee of $100. Held annually. ‘ Deadline 
April 15, 1948. 
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SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS 


(Continued from page 280) 


Seattle (Northwest Pacific) Symphony; 62() 
Seaboard Bldg., Seattle 1, Wash. Carl Bricken, 
Eugene Linden, cond.; G. Baltzer Peterson, pres. 

Sioux City Symphony; 411 Commerce, Sioux 
City, Iowa. Leo Kucinski, cond.; A. B. DeHaan, 
pres. 

Sonoma County Symphony; P. O. Box 404, 
Santa Rosa, Calif. George Thombley, cond.; 
Mrs. Elzo McClusky. 

South Bend Symphony; 2110 Parkview PI., 
South Bend, Ind. Edwyn Hames, cond.; Mrs. 
E. M. Morris, pres. 

Southern Symphony; 13 Arcade Bid., Co- 
lumbia, S. C. Carl Bamberger, cond.; James 
Perry, mgr. 

Spartanburg Symphony; Converse College, 
Spartanburg, S. C. Pedro San Juan, cond.; 
Peggy T. Gignilliat, mgr. 

Spokane Philharmonic; 417 Peyton Bidg., 
Spokane, Wash. Harold Paul Whelan, cond.; 
Karl Krogue, pres. 

Springfield Civic Symphony; 307 E. McDaniel, 
Springfield, Mo. James P. Robertson, cond.; 
Max Herzog, pres. 

Springfield Symphony; Springfield, Ohio. 
Walter Heermann, cond.; Edwin A. Juergens, 
mer. 

Terre Haute Civic and Teachers College 
Symphony; 302 N. 6 St., Terre Haute, Ind. Will 
H. Bryant, cond.; Mrs. H. E. Tune, mer. 

Tri-City Symphony; 2915 Middle Rd., Daven- 
port, Iowa. Oscar W. Anderson, cond.; Mrs. R. 
B. vonMaur, mgr. 

Utah Symphony; 125 S. Main St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Maurice Abravanel, cond.; Fred E. 
Smith, pres. 

Utica Civic Orchestra; Utica, New York. 
Edgar J. Alderwick, cond.; Franklin J. Ely, 
pres. 

Vermont State Symphony; Middlebury, Vt. 
Alan Carter, cond.; S. S. Ogden. 

Waco Symphony; 510 Austin Ave., Waco, 
Texas. Max Reiter, cond.; Rae Novick. 

Walla Walla Symphony; Whitman College 
Conservatory, Walla Walla, Wash. William H. 
Bailey, cond.; Mrs. Frank Ludwigs. 


Waterbury Civic Orchestra; 42 Bank St., 


Waterbury, Conn. Mario Di Cecco, cond.; John 
Freiheit, pres. 
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Waukegan Philharmonic; Waukegan, Ill. 
Ennio Bolognini, cond.; Dave Rubinson, pres. 

Whittier College Symphony; Whittier College, 
Whittier, Cal. Ruth Haroldson, cond.; Mrs. 
Kathryn Griswold. 

Weltman Orchestral Society; 599 Main St., 
Malden, Mass. Edward I. Adelman, cond.; J. G. 
Weltman. 

Wheeling Symphony; 2227 Chapline St., 
Wheeling, W. Va. Henry Mazer, cond.; Mrs. 
W. L. Burt, pres. 

Wichita Symphony; Wichita, Kans. Orien 
Dalley, cond.; Alan Watrous, mgr. 

York Symphony; 506 E. Philadelphia St., 
York, Penna. Louis Vyner, cond.; Roy O. 
McLaughlin, mer. 

Youngstown Symphony; 815 Union National 
Bank Bldg., Youngstown, Ohio. Carmine Fico- 
celli; Michael Ficocelli, cond.; Charles P. Hen- 
derson. 


Canadian 


Edmonton Philharmonic Society; 9978 Jasper 
Ave., Edmonton. A. Fratkin, cond. 

Kitchener-Waterloo Symphony; 74 St. George 
St., Kitchener, Ont. Glenn Kruspe, cond.; D. 
Petersen. 

London Civic Symphony; Music Center, 430 
King St., London, Ont. Bruce Warmington 
Sharpe, cond.; Walter Blackburn. 

Montreal Women’s Symphony; Suite 311, Do- 
minion Sq. Bldg., Montreal. Ethel Stark, cond.; 
Madge E. Bowen. 

Montreal Societe de Concerts Symphoniques; 
1504 Sherbrooke St., West Montreal. Désiré 
DeFauw, cond.; Pierre Beique, dir. 

Ottawa Philharmonic; 117 Henderson Ave. 
Allard de Ridder, cond.; Robert B. Rocque. 

L’Orchestre Symphonique de Quebec; 600 St. 
Cyrille, Que. Edwin Belanger, cond.; Albert P. 
Tanguay. 

Toronto Philharmonic; 402 Metropolitan Bldg., 
Toronto. Guest conductors; Ernest Johnson, 
mer. 

Toronto Symphony; Massey Hall, 178 V ictoria 
St., Toronto. Sir Ernest MacMillan, cond.; J. 
W. Elton, mgr. 

Vaucouver Symphony; 632 Seymour St., 
Vancouver, B. C. Jacques Singer, cond.; D. A 
Inman. 
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(Concert -—Management 


STEINWAY HALL, 113 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK, 19, N. Y. 


Presents for Season 1948-49 


PIANISTS 





ADRIAN FISHER STANLEY LOCK 
GRANT JOHANNESEN JOAQUIN NIN-CULMELL 


JAMES SYKES 




















VIOLINIST CELLIST 
ROLAND GUNDRY BERNARD GREENHOUSE 
HARPSICHORDIST SOPRANO 
SYLVIA MARLOWE MARIA NOELTE 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO CONTRALTO 
FRANCES LEHNERTS MARIE POWERS 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 





THE KRAEUTER TRIO SONATA RECITALS 
Roland Gundry, violinist, and 
ALL VETERANS ORCHESTRA Grant Johannesen, pianist 


Sascha London, Musical Director 





February, 1948 
































Miinch Plays Beethoven, 
Mozart and Ravel 


On the afternoon of Jan. 11 Charles 
Miinch with the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony repeated the Beetho- 
ven Eighth Symphony and the Mozart 
Adagio and Fugue (K. 546) from the 
concert of Jan. 8. He also conducted 
a superb performance of Mozart's 
Symphony in D (K. 504), the Prague 
Symphony, with its titillating use of 
the Rakoczy theme. His interpreta- 
tion of this almost operatic work was 
a miracle of balance, color, charm and 
contrapuntal clarity. The wonderful 
long-breathed melody of the slow 
movement was phrased to perfection 
and the finale sped along like an in- 
toxicating dance. 

Ordinarily, Ravel’s Second Daphnis 
and Chloe Suite would have been a 
sorry anticlimax after the brilliant 
performance of the Rapsodie Espag- 
nole which preceded it. But the 
orchestra made a farewell tribute of 
it. Seldom is this music played with 
so exciting a blend of virtuosic ele- 


gance and emotional abandon, even 
savagery. 
Barzin Conducts 
Standard Works 

National Orchestral Association. 
Leon Barzin, conductor. Carnegie 
Hall, Jan. 12: 

Euryanthe Overture ........... Weber 


Symphony No. 41 in C, K. 551.. Mozart 

Syphony in D Minor.......... F 

According to Mr. Barzin, the rea- 
son for scheduling such conventional 
works as the Franck D Minor and the 
Jupiter Symphony was to provide the 
youthful members of his training en- 
semble with an adequate knowledge 
of repertoire staples. Invaluable to the 
musicians, the program proved very 





little of a chore to the audience. For, 
having shown on previous occasions 
that it could cope with the technical 
difficulties of novelties, the orchestra 
proceeded to make the familiar inter- 
esting and alive. 

The Jupiter was played at a rapid 
pace. The phrasing of the solos was 
precise and the instrumental sections 
were well-knit units, though the dy- 
namic intensity of each section was 
not always well proportioned by Mr. 
Barzin. The Franck Symphony bene- 
fited from the conductor’s quickened 
tempos. A lack of professional suavity 
deprived the large work of whatever 
subtlety the hackneyed music still re- 
tains and made it sound more robust 
and energetic than usual. 


Koussevitzky Conducts 
Hindemith's Mathis der Maler 


Boston Symphony. Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, conductor, Carnegie Hall, Jan. 
14: 

Classical Symphony, Op. 25... Prokofieff 

Symphony, Mathis der Maler. Hindemith 

Symphony No. 6 in B Minor, 

Pathétique, Op. 74........ Tchaikovsky 

All of these interpretations are fa- 
miliar stories in the musical world, 
but they never grow old, for Mr. 
Koussevitzky conducts these sym- 
phonies with a consuming love which 
makes them exactly as fascinating the 
10th time as the first. The Boston 
Symphony has played the Classical 
Symphony of Prokofieff so often that 
the artists scarcely look at their mu- 
sic. It was delightful to hear the con- 
ductor bring out an oboe theme here, 
or accent a cello passage there, as 
Josef Hofmann might emphasize a 
hidden melody in the bass part of a 
Chopin Waltz. No one else evokes 
quite the Mozartean refinement and 
wit which Mr. Koussevitzky finds in 
this parodistic little masterpiece. 

Mathis der Maler, for all its glories 
of counterpoint and resources of scor- 
ing, is essentially a religious work. 
Like the Griinewald paintings which 
inspired the composer, it is a mystical 
vision of human agony and trans- 
figuration, expressed in  unsparing 
terms. Other conductors may not al- 





Young People’s Concerts Mark 25th Year 





The second Young People’s Concert 
of the season was presented on the 
morning of Jan. 10 in Carnegie Hall 
with Rudolph Ganz conducting the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
This was a special occasion, being the 
25th anniversary of the programs, 
founded by Ernest Schelling in 1924. 
Two short works by Schelling were 
played, Berceuse and Irlandaise from 
is Suite Variée. Also on the pro- 
gram were the Prelude to the Third 
Act of Lohengrin, Moszkowski’s 
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Guila Bustabo 


Rudolph Ganz, con- 
ductor, receives a 
silver tray from Mrs. 
Melvin E. Sawin on 
the 20th anniversary 
of the New York 
Philharmonic - Sym- 
phony's Young 
People's Concerts 


Larry Gordon 


Malaguena, two humorous pieces for 
brass and percussion by Mr. Ganz, 
and the second and third movements 
from the Mendelssohn Violin Con- 
certo, with Guila Bustabo as soloist. 
Miss Bustabo acquitted herself with 
distinction, though she was more at 
home in the lyrical second movement 
than in the technically difficult third 
movement. The avuncular witticisms 
of Mr. Ganz were well received, as 
usual, and the kiddies made paper air- 
planes from their programs. ; 








Kathleen Ferrier and Bruno Walter 
discuss The Lied von der Erde 


low themselves the freedoms in tempo 
and dynamics which Mr. Koussevitzky 
does, but who among them approaches 
his growing conception? If there is 
such a thing as a definitive interpre- 
tation (a highly debatable question), 
this is surely one. 

Even the Tchaikovsky Pathétique 
sounded fresh, not because of wilful 
distortions or changes, but because the 
orchestra played it as intently as if it 
were a first performance. The silence 
of several moments at the close should 
have been maintained; applause after 
such a revelation of the final Adagio 
lamentoso seems a desecration. R.S. 


Philharmonic-Symphony Plays 
New Works Under Walter Hendl 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Waiter Hendl conducting and appear- 
ing as piano soloist, Carnegie Hall, 
Jan. 17: 


Chorale Prelude, Kyrie, Gott, Heiliger 
Geist Bach-Hershy Kay 
(First performance in this arrangement) 
Fantasia for Strings: a) Canzone, b) 
Toccata Peter Mennin 
(First concert performance) 
Piano Concerto in D Minor (K. 466) 
Mozart 
Symphony No. 5, Op. 47....Shostakovich 


It is a pleasure to report that both 
Hershy Kay’s Bach arrangement and 
Peter Mennin’s original composition, 
heard for the first time at this concert, 
were admirable. Mr. Kay has tran- 
scribed the chorale prelude Kyrie, Gott 
heiliger Geist for four flutes (one in- 
terchangeable with piccolo), three 
oboes and English horn, three clari- 
nets and bass clarinet, four bassoons, 
four horns and tuba. With this com- 
bination of woodwinds and brass he 
achieves a remarkable approximation 
of the characteristic timbres and regis- 
ters of the baroque organ. Nothing 
has been added to Bach’s magnificent 
counterpoint, and the bold dissonances 
of the final measures ring out with 
their intended clash of overtones. Like 
the Bach arrangements of Arnold 
Schénberg, this transcription main- 
tains the character of the original. 

Mr. Mennin’s Canzone actually 
sings. The themes are woven with 
exciting contrapuntal tension, and the 
spacing and dynamics reveal a keen 
sense of the possibilities of string writ- 
ing. Equally sustained, in rhythmic 
vigor and structural development, is 
the Toccata. This is one of Mr. Men- 
nin’s best works thus far. He has not 
yet found a wholly personal idiom, 
perhaps, but he has mastered the prob- 
lems of his craft and he has something 
to say, musically speaking. 

Mr. Hendl’s performance of Mo- 
zart’s D Minor Concerto was fleet and 
graceful, but it was scarcely a revela- 
tion of the dramatic power which has 
made the work a favorite for a century 
and a half. He built the Shostako- 
vich Fifth to a tremendous climax. 
The tempo at the beginning of the 
symphony was too rapid to give the 
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heroic dialogue of the strings its 
proper impact and the clownishness of 
the allegretto was overdone. But with 
the largo movement, Mr. Hendl seemed 
to take a new grasp on the music. It 
was delightful to hear this superb 
symphony under the leadership of a 
young musician who has an instinctive 
understanding of it. 


Walter Conducts 
Das Lied von der Erde 


Philharmonic - Symphony. Bruno 
Walter, conductor. Kathleen Ferrier, 
mezzo-soprano; Set Svanholm, tenor. 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 18: 

Overture to Manfred.......... Schumann 

Das Lied von der Erde........... Mahler 


(Kathleen Ferrier and Set Svanhclm) 
Overture to Leonore, No. 3..Beethoven 


The writer of these lines, who has 
heard Mr. Walter conduct the Lied 
von der Erde many times, was never 
so deeply moved by a performance of 
this poignant work as on the present 
occasion, There seemed to be a con- 
junction of elements, spiritual and 
musical, which resulted in an inter- 
pretation so elevated, so piercing, so 
communicative and yet so balanced 
that the large audience sat transfixed 
and silent, as if it fully sensed the 
ritualistic nature of the proceedings. 
And toward the close of the last song 
of this extraordinary symphonic cycle 
the emotional pressure became all but 
unbearable. 

Others have conducted this work 
for better or worse, yet when all is 
said Mr. Walter remains its sole in- 
terpreter. His exposition of it is, in 
effect, an act of worship. The score 
is truly his very personal heritage, 
which is perhaps why no other ap- 
proaches him in it. In his affecting 
monograph on Mahler he declares 
that he perceives in Das Lied von der 
Erde “a new air breathing through 
it, a new light irradiating it.” It is 
this other-worldly sense of the work 
Mr. Walter captured at the perform- 
ance in question as—one is almost 
prepared to believe—he never quite 
captured it before. Certainly, one 
listener has at no previous hearing of 
Das Lied von der Erde (even under 
this conductor) felt so keenly the 
emotional devastation of that C major 
coda of the Abschied, which marks 
the culmination of the entire song- 
symphony; and probably few others 
have ever been so gripped by the 
sevenfold “ewig” at the close, where 
Mahler, as Dika Newlin so finely says 
in her book entitled Bruckner, Mahl- 
or, Schénberg, “takes the word com- 
pletely out of the intellective realm 
into the world of symbolical-musical 
expression.” 

The sense of consecration which 
Mr. Walter manifestly feels in per- 
forming this music of his friend and 
mentor he communicated to his instru- 
mentalists and singers. The orchestra 
played superbly. Both Miss Ferrier 
and Mr. Svanholm rose admirably to 
their tasks. The English mezzo-sopra- 
no, in particular, showed herself a 
real find. She attracted attention last 
summer as Orpheus, in the Glynde- 
bourne production of Gluck’s opera, 
and subsequently made a profound im- 
pression in Das Lied von der Erde at 
the music festival in Edinburgh. Her 
American debut justified her Euro- 
pean acclaim. Miss Ferrier is deeply 
conscious of the obligations of a Mahl- 
er interpreter. Her voice, as such, is 
one of unusual quality and texture, 
singularly vibrant and _ substantial. 
She is aware, however, that the ex- 
ploitation of a natural vocal gift for 
its own sake, is not the fundamental 
duty of a Mahler singer. Rather it is 
to penetrate and convey the profound- 
est intimations of subtly interacting 
text and music. Whatever her other 
artistic accomplishments Miss Ferrier 
can henceforth be assured that, as an 

(Continued from page 317) 
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THE JUBILEE ISSUE 


T was with a keen sense of delight and 

anticipation that we looked forward to 
this occasion and the presentation to you of 
a Jubilee Issue in keeping with this milestone 
in our life. This is only natural because more 
than half of the members of our staff have 
been with us from twenty to forty years. 

Like the founder, we have dedicated our 
life to music journalism, constantly striving 
for more and better music. Reproduced else- 
where in this page is the editorial setting 
forth the principles that were to govern our 
course. It is the beacon that has shown the 
way during the past fifty years and will con- 
tinue through the years to come. 

Started at a time when music and all its 
branches were of minor importance in the 
life of this great country, MustcAL AMERICA 
possesses a deep sense of pride that in a 
measure it has contributed to the tremendous 
development and increased musical activity 
that now prevails. The value and achieve- 
ments of a publication are entirely the result 
of the coordination of many minds to a com- 
mon purpose. 

With a profound feeling of gratitude in 
keeping with the occasion I would like to pay 
tribute to some whose untiring efforts and 
devotion to the cause are responsible for the 
eminent position enjoyed today by Mustcav 
AmeErica—A, Walter Kramer, Editor, 1929- 
1936; Quaintance Eaton, Associate Editor ; 
Herbert F. Peyser; John Alan Haughton ; 
Robert Sabin and Edward Davis, to mention 
just a few. To all the others, whom space 
does not permit mentioning, who have con- 
tributed in a full measure, my heartfelt ap- 
preciation. 

In presenting this Golden Jubilee Issue to 
you we reaffirm the principles that have gov- 
erned us in the past and rededicate ourselves 
to the ideal—more and better music—and a 
truly greater musical America. 

JOHN F. MAJESKI 





Prompted by Some 
Thoughts of the Founder 


‘WF are beginning to see that by the 
happiness, the comfort, the enlight- 
enment and culture of the home, our own 
individual advancement, progress, indeed our 
own civilization, must ultimately be tested 
and determined.” 


66 |] we are to be saved, and we are all 
nearer extinction through our own 
greed, jealousies and hate than through the 
possible swish of a comet’s tail, it must be 
through the cultural influences that we have 
hitherto never regarded except for our es- 
thetic entertainment and as being limited in 
their appreciation to the exclusive aristocracy 

of culture.” 
JOHN C. FREUND 


eo two sentences quoted just above 
might have been written yesterday in- 
stead of in the earlier part of the century. 
The path which John C. Freund saw so 
clearly ahead is still our path. After the 
greatest conflict the world has ever known, 
the place of the individual in the mosaic 
of the world is more than ever recognized ; 
his responsibility picked out in a clear white 
light which leaves him no hiding place. The 
better an individual he is, the better the 
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FIRST PRINCIPLES 


(Reprinted from the first issue, Oct. 8, 1898) 


T is a time-honored custom—more honored in the breach than in the 

observance—whenever a new paper appears, for the editor to concoct 

a circular, filled with brilliant promise of great things to come and 
designed to make it clear that the venture is “to fill a long felt want.” 

For once the hackneyed phrase may be used with truth. 

There has long been a need of a bright, able and, above all, “clean” 
musical newspaper in this country, and this need has been felt, in spite of 
the fact that there are already a number of papers in the field of more or 
less merit. Unfortunately some have so confined themselves to certain spe- 
cialties as to seriously limit their sphere, some have been too heavy or too 
local, while others have aroused bitter resentment by reason of their 
methods. 

This has caused a ‘lack of interest in musical papers or created a 
prejudice against them. 

The editor of MUSICAL AMERICA admits the existence of this condi- 
tion of affairs, and, in an article published elsewhere in this issue, has 
endeavored to’map out the general scope of the newspaper and to indicate 
the lines upon which it hopes to attain success. 

Here he feels called upon to define the principles upon which the 
paper will be run, as a business venture. 

He is profoundly convinced, as are all those associated with him, that 
no paper can be permanently established in the musical world, unless its 
readers are thoroughly satisfied that it is conducted with honesty as well as 
with ability. 

Some ephemeral success, perhaps even considerable money, may have 
been gained in the past by musical papers run “for revenue only,” but such 
sheets can never secure any lasting hold on the musical community. 

To this declaration of their convictions the publishers of MUSICAL 
AMERICA need add nothing beyond the pledge that the artistic and busi- 
ness departments of the paper will be kept separate, that all criticism will 
be made “on the merits” and that, while this is a business enterprise, it will 
depend upon those legitimate sources of income which a newspaper can 





j fairly exploit and still retain its self-respect. | 








JOHN C. FREUND 











society around him. The more deeply rooted 
his love for the arts and the more widely 
branched his practice of and appreciation for 
them, the healthier the culture in his own 
community and the more potent the example 
set to the world. The significance of this 
precept to a magazine of the character of 
MusicaL AMERICA is in a challenge: to be 
for the sincere pilgrim to the shrine of 
music a staff which shall never fail him. 


Mr. Freund’s second thought is one which 
might have been written fresh out of a 
mind appalled by the implications of the last 
war and the atomic culture which broods 
around us, waiting to be unleashed, its grim 
potentialities at the service of the greed, 
jealousy and hate which Mr, Freund feared 
more than the comet’s tail. Those words 
above have been echoed in the past few 
years from pulpits, from the mouths of bitter 
scientists who have seen their work become 
a threat to their own lives, from newspaper 
columns and magazine pages uncounted. 
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Each has a different twist, but each means 
the same: Look to your good self, man, 
to save your whole self. 

We have so long been accustomed to the 
idea that what music can do for the human 
spirit is inimitable and irreplaceable that it 
does no harm to reaffirm the axiom as truth. 
Working in “the world of music” day in 
and night out, one may become shortsighted 
and forgetful and take the art too much for 
granted as a miraculous generator which 
supplies automatically the current on which 
the men and women called musicians keep 
going. It is well to remember that what we 
are tapping is a source of the greatest energy 
in the universe, a spiritual reservoir on 
which to draw and with which to refresh 
our being in a world that sorely needs such 
freshening. This magazine, in rededicating 
itself to the aims of its founder, can see the 
road as plainly as he pointed it out and 
constitute itself a cultural vanguard. 
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Musical America 
and the Musical World 


HE historical surveys in this anniver- 

Sary issue are separate strands of one 
great and consistent story, of the gradual 
but steady shift of the world’s musical center 
of gravity from the European to the Amer- 
ican continent. The transfer is now com- 
pleted, and it is highly improbable that Eu- 
rope will ever again recapture the leadership 
it maintained, albeit with declining vigor, 
until the end of the 1930s. 

Here in the United States we are carried 
along by a momentum which even the war 
years did not diminish, while European mu- 
sical activity, its physical resources reduced 
to rubble, is forced to rebuild its destroyed 
culture virtually from the ground up. We have 
in constantly increasing numbers the educa- 
tional institutions, the endowed organizations 
and foundations, the young talents and the 
receptive audiences to guarantee the enhance- 
ment of every phase of our musical life. We 
have a phenomenal popular enthusiasm for 
the art of music, and we have the kind of 
free political and artistic air in which com- 
posers and performers can hope to liberate 
their gifts without fear of frustration. 

Toward a nation just beginning to ful- 
fil its manifest destiny in the lofty history 
of the musical art, the responsibilities of 
MusiIcaL AMERICA are serious. One of our 
chief purposes, as always, will be the report- 
ing of musical news with disinterested per- 
spective. Beyond this, we shall endeavor to 
encourage musical composition, in both its 
American and its world-wide aspects, by ap- 
proaching all sincere new works sympatheti- 
cally and seeking to explain, interpret and 
justly evaluate them. In assessing the 
achievements of musical performers we shall 
continue to uphold the most exacting stand- 
ards, but we shall not let either prejudice 
or malice tinge our judgments. 

Above all else, we shall seek to vivify 
America’s music to the world and the world’s 
music to America, and to take our share 
in creating and perpetuating a world com- 
munity of music. 

CECIL SMITH 





Contributors to This Issue 


A. Walter Kramer, composer, author, editor 
of Musicat AMERICA from 1929 to 1936, is vice- 
president and general manager of Galaxy Music 
Corporation. 


Ernest Newman is music critic of the London 
Sunday Times and the author of The Life of 
Richard Wagner and many other books. 


Alfred V. Frankenstein, music and art critic 
of the San Francisco Chronicle, is now preparing 
a biography and study of the 19th-century Ameri- 
can painter William Harnett, under the auspices 
of the Guggenheim Foundation. 


Francis D. Perkins is music editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune. 


Howard Hanson, director of the Eastman 
School of Music in Rochester, N. Y., is equally 
active as a composer and as a sponsor of the 
activities of younger American composers. 


Donald Fuller, former associate editor of 
Modern Music, is a composer and a member of 
the music faculty of Chautauqua Institution. 


Marie Morrisey Keith, who began her musical 
career as a contralto, was elected president of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs in 1947, suc- 
ceeding Mrs. Guy Patterson Gannett. 


Edward Lockspeiser, author and critic, is 
London correspondent for MusIcaAL AMERICA. 


Herbert F. Peyser, senior editor and critic of 
MusicaL AMERICA, has served this magazine since 
1909 for two extended periods, separated by six 
years as critic of the New-York Telegram and 
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What They Read 20 Years Ago 


<== MUSICAL AMERICA for February, 1928 <= 








dons native costume after former in Boston 


a concert in Mexico City 


Mr. Fish in Those Days 

A bill was introduced by Representative 
Hamilton Fish, Jr., of New York and seeks to 
secure the donation by the United States Gov- 
ernment of a suitable site of public lands for the 
erection of a building for the National Con 
servatory of Music of America, founded more 
than 30 years ago by Jeanette M. Thurber of 
New York and now located in that city. 

1928 


Eminently Worth While 
Tosca was sung in Chicago with Claudia 
Muszio as Tosca and Vanni-Marcoux as Scarpia. 
So engrossed did the audience become during 
the struggle in the second act that for the first 
time in memory, spontaneous applause ran 
through the house as Tosca’s knife was thrust 


home. 
1928 


Well? 

Bernardino Molinari arrived in St. Louis on 
Christmas Day to make his American debut as 
guest-conductor of the St. Louis Symphony. 

1928 


A Definite Loss 
Loie Fuller, who with Isadora Duncan lent 
a purple glow to the otherwise mauve decade in 
America, is dead in Paris only a few months 
after the tragic death of the latter. After an 
illness of three months she succumbed to pneu- 
monia. 


Two famed conductors, 
_ ~ == Thomas Beecham and Serge i di m 
Koussevitzky, have a friendly , : 
Jascha Heifetz, violinist, chat during the visit of the 





ten years as central European musical correspond- 
ent of the New York Times. 

Quaintance Eaton, who joined the present 
regime in 1930, became assistant to the editor in 
1932 and associate editor in 1943. 

Cecil Smith, who became editor of MUSICAL. 
AMERICA in January, 1948, is also music critic of 
the New Republic, and in the past has served as 
associate editor of Theatre Arts, music and drama 
critic of the Chicago Tribune, and chairman of 
the department of music at the University of 
Chicago. 

Robert Sabin, senior editor and critic of 
MusIcAL AMERICA, has been associated with the 
magazine since 1936, and is also an editor of 
Dance Observer. 

John Alan Haughton, senior editor of Musical 
AMERICA, has studied with Oscar Saenger, acted 
with the historic Washington Square players, sung 
in light opera with Alice Nielson, and since 1917 
has: divided his time between vocal teaching and 
editorial work for this magazine. 
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Sir 





This dear old Dutch woman, whom Feodor 
Chaliapin encountered recently in Holland, re- 
minds the basso of his dear Marta in Faust 
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Patrice Munsel likes flowers. That little blossom in her hand 
is an orchid-hybrid named Cattleya Patrice Munsel 


Gladys Swarthout twangs a minstrel harp from John Jacob 


Niles’ collection Susan Reed, folk-singer, is also a 


collector of harps, zithers, and such 


Ways to Pass 


Jascha Veissi has a serpent on his hands. 
An odd thing for a violist to be play- 


Guiomar Novaes examines a facsimile of the first 
American flag while visiting the Betsy Ross home 
in Philadelphia 


. Tony Venti 
Josephine Antoine cherishes a collection of antique prints and glass, 
some of it visible here 


: _ Ben Greenhaus " Alton Taube = Edmund Kurtz runs an appreciative eye over 
Vivian Della Chiesa collects photographs of Polyna Stoska keeps watch and Angel Reyes collects—you'd never the latest adition to his collection of cello 
Arturo Toscanini, has many rare items ward over her many small madonnas guess it—angels bows, a priceless Tourte 
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Ben Greenhaus 
Nicolai and Joanna Graudan are home-movie addicts 


ba] 
Ben Greenhaus 
Maryla Jonas broods over a rare hand-carved 
Russian chess set 


the Time 


Whittemore and Lowe, duo-pianists dabble in photography 


The Tagliavinis play gin-rummy; Ferruccio studies his hand and 
his wife does likewise 
Biackstoue Studios, inc. 
Suzy Morris is a painter of the non-objective school 


Gertrude Ribla loves her collections of fans, 
both old and new 


William Kroll stays indoors to draw outdoor Federico Rey, Spanish dancer, designs costumes for himself Alec Templeton with a favorite music-box 
landscapes and others named Stella 
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By Epwarp LockSPEISER 
LONDON 


AKING a long view of 

musical activity in England 

over the past year, the fact 
emerges that London has unmis- 
takably become the centre of mus- 
ical Europe. Orchestras have 
visited us from France, from Hol- 
land, from Austria and from Italy. 
Visits from famous foreign opera 
companies, rare before the war, are 
becoming a regular institution. And 
the virtuosi of the world insist on 
making London their target. 

In the field of opera, particularly, 
there has been an enormous ad- 
vance. Three permanent companies 
in London, Covent Garden, the 
Cambridge Theatre and Sadler’s 
Wells, receive public acclaim, not 
to mention numerous smaller oper- 
atic enterprises or the adventurous 
policy of the BBC in its wide range 
of broadcast opera. On one occa- 
sion, in fact, no fewer than eight 
operas were to be heard in a single 
day in and around London. 


Britten Opera Well Produced 


At Covent Garden, where the 
musical director is Karl Rankl, the 
season opened with a new produc- 
tion of Rigoletto with Silveri and 
Elda Ribetti singing in English. 
This was followed by a memorable 
new production of Benjamin Brit- 
ten’s Peter Grimes, the first time 
that this opera has been heard with 
a full orchestra in this country. 
Tanya Moiseiwitsch, daughter of 
the pianist Benno Moiseiwitsch, de- 
signed the impressive new sets, and 
the leading parts were taken first 
by Peter Pears and Joan Cross, as 
in the original production, and 
later by Frank Sale and Doris 
Dorée. Neville Cardus, writing in 
the Manchester Guardian, aptly de- 
clared, “Here, at last, are a work 
and a production fit to stand four- 
square anywhere in the world—and 
not because of lofty emulation of a 
foreign masterpiece.” 

It is English through and 
through, without trustful resort to 
folklore. It is English in spirit, in 
its atmosphere of constructed com- 
munal life, where gossip is fateful ; 
it is English in its direct tough 
humours, which so swiftly turn to 
spite amongst neighbours; it is 
English in its inhibited passion and 
blunt changes from’ rude: animal 
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of Briinnhilde, and Wotan will be 
strength to tenderness. The produc- 
tion of Peter Grimes followed 
within a month performances of 
Britten’s two later operas, The 
Rape of Lucretia and Albert Her- 
ring. 

Covent Garden is now looking 
forward to performances of Die 
Meistersinger, Die Walkiire and 
Tristan und Isolde. Kirsten Flag- 
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Sir Adrian Boult con- 
ducting the second half 
of the BBC Silver Jubi- 
lee concert, which he 
shared with John Bar- 
birolli. Three BBC orch- 


estras are participating 


BBC 


new works are scheduled for future 
months, including The Daughter of 
the Regiment, to mark the Donizetti 
anniversary, and Berg’s Wozzeck. 

Among conductors, Bruno Walter 
and Victor De Sabata are frequent 
visitors and Rafael Kubelik has 


given a performance of Smetana’s 
set of symphonic poems, Ma Vast. 
Sir Thomas Beecham conducts the 
Royal 


Philharmonic, Sir Adrian 


Houston Rogers 


A scene from the New London Opera's production of Don Pasquale. From the 
left, Martin Lawrence in the title role, Tony Sympson as the Notary, Agostino 
Lazzari as Ernesto, Daria Bayan as Norina and Afro Poli as Doctor Malatesta 


stad will sing in English the part 
sung by Hans Hotter. Doris Dorée 
will appear as Sieglinde. In a 
German production of Tristan the 
main parts will be taken by Kirsten 
Flagstad, Max Lorenz and Oscar 
Natzka. 

At Sadler’s Wells, there have 
been new productions of Tosca, 
Faust and The Snow Maiden, and 
the Cambridge Theatre has an ex- 
cellent Don Giovanni and a thor- 
oughly delightful Don Pasquale. 

Many lesser known operas are 
heard on the BBC, among them 
Les Troyens of Berlioz, Les Deux 
Journées of Cherubini — forming 
part of a Cherubini festival—the 
operas of Ravel broadcast on the 
tenth anniversary of the French 
composer’s death, and Otello, 
broadeast from Milan on the open- 
ing night of La Scala season. Many 


London now the centre 


of musical Europe—Opera, 


choirs and orchestras flourish 


Boult the BBC Symphony and John 
Barbirolli the Hallé Orchestra. The 
London Philharmonic will be heard 
with Erich Kleiber during the 
forthcoming season. 

The numerous English choirs 
maintain a magnificent standard. 
The imposing list is headed by the 
Leeds Festival Chorus. The Lon- 
don Philharmonic Choir has been 
reconstituted, and other’ great 
choral institutions are the Hudders- 
field Choir, the Royal Choral 
Society, the London Alexandra 
Choir and the Goldsmiths’ Choral 
Union. 

Heifetz and Rubinstein are the 
latest of the virtuosi to make a 
triumphant return from America. 
Segovia has been heard here again, 
and Flagstad as Sieglinde in a con- 
cert performance of the first act of 
The Valkyrie was matched by the 
Swedish tenor, Set Svanholm, mak- 
ing his first appearance here and 
proving to be an artist of excep- 
tional quality. 

For the silver jubilee of the BBC, 
the three radio orchestras were 
massed in the Albert Hall under 
Sir Adrian Boult and John Bar- 
birolli. This year the BBC launches 
on its Third Programme a _ vast 
project of the complete history of 
music in sound. The series, which 
will continue over several years, 
will be under the general editorship 
of Professor Gerald Abraham and 
will be the equivalent in sound of a 
history of art entirely in pictures— 
a sound gallery in fact. A new 
symphony of Vaughan Williams 
will shortly be given by the BBC 
and other new works are awaited 
trom Rawsthorne, Rubbra_ and 
‘Tippett. Britten’s latest work is a 
Canticle, a setting for tenor voice 

(Continued on page 330) 





Two views of the Don Giovanni production. Left, Italo Tajo as Leporello. Right, 
the Don (Bruce Boyce) and Zerlina (Daria Bayan) are confronted by Masetto 
(lan Wallace) 
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Sarastro pronounces sentence in a scene from the London Magic Flute 


The Queen of the Night in a spectacular setting 


Out front 


COVENT 
GARDEN 


Back stage 


Keystone Pictures, Inc 


Musical director Karl Rankl, a refugee from Nazism, 

product of an Austrian monastery choir, graduated 

via the Vienna People’s Opera, the Kénigsberg 

Opera, the Berlin Opera and the German Opera Keystone Pictures, Inc. 

in Prague 
Property master Henry J. Lovell with the 22-foot serpent 
he made of cloth tapes and piano wire for Magic Flute. 
Four generations of Lovells have made props at sundry 
London theatres. Mr. Lovell's great-grandfather was at 
the Garden a century ago 


Master of Men's 
Wardrobe is Horace 
Ridley, Covent Gar- 
den veteran who has 
charge of 4,000 cos- 
tumes made up of 
30,000 pieces, and 
sprinkles half a hun- 
dred-weight of moth 
powder at the end 
of each season. Mr. 
Ridley is also Master 
of the Armory, the 
most varied collec- 
tion of its kind in 
Great Britain 


Angus McBean 


A scene from Co ent Garden's production of Peter Grimes, the first in 
Keystone Pictures, Inc. Encland with full orchestra 
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FRANCE 








By EpMuUND J. PENDLETON 
PARIS 


HE first half century of 
MusicAL AMERICA’S lifetime 
has witnessed one of the most 


important epochs in French musi- 
cal history. It has seen the rise 
and fall of impressionism, as exem- 
plified in the works of Debussy and 
his imitators, the entire production 
of the master craftsman, Maurice 
Ravel, the advent of Stravinsky and 
Diaghileff’s Ballet Russes, which 
have left profound traces, the es- 
thetics of the “Six” which have 
blossomed into the varied composi- 
tions of Darius Milhaud and Ar- 
thur Honegger, the birth of the 
group Jeune France, marked by 
Olivier Messiaen’s consciously 
forged innovations, and countless 
lesser lights illuminating the broad 
highway and the curious bypaths 
taken by music in its march to- 
ward the unknown future. 

Without going back over the 
whole 50-year span, however, as 
glorious as it may be, a glance over 
the salient developments during the 
past year may help to clear up some 
of the fog hovering over the pres- 
ent musical scene and give a slight 
inkling as to what to expect in the 
near future. 


Important New Works 


In the creative field, among the 
important works which have re- 
cently been presented are Maurice 
Duruflé’s Requiem, Arthur Honeg- 
ger’s Fourth Symphony, the Piano 
Concerto and Fourth Symphony of 
Jean Rivier, and Mirages, a new 
ballet of Henri Sauguet, produced 
at the Opéra. Works of Darius 
Milhaud and Arnold Schénberg’s 
Theme and Variations, already 
known to American audiences, 
were heard here also for the first 
time early this season. 

Unlike the Verdi and Berlioz 
Requiems, which threaten with hell 
and damnation the poor souls pass- 
ing to eternal rest, Mr. Duruflé’s 
Requiem follows in the spiritual 
wake of Gabriel Fauré’s, yet is 
realized in a distinctly personal 
way. The composer makes free 
use of Gregorian melodies, but does 
not hesitate to cloak them in a 
harmonic garb now luxuriant, now 


Paris reasserting itself 
as field for creative 


development—guests from 


America welcomed 


sober, and to develop and combine 
them according to his fancy. The 
result is exceedingly happy from 
both technical and expressive points 
of view. With taste and sureness 
of touch the dangers of a forced 
marriage of the old and the new 
are avoided and a love-at-first-sight 
union won. With hope, rather than 
with dread, the departed spirits are 
escorted hence. 

The first performance, given by 
the National Orchestra, Roger 
Désormiére conducting, benefited 
from the loving attention of all who 
took part. The soloists, Héléne 
Bouvier and Camille Maurane, 
were idea! in their parts and sang 


with unselfish devotion. 
Mr. Honegger’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, written for the twentieth 


anniversary of the Basle Chamber 
Orchestra, was presented by the 
National Orchestra, Paul Sacher 
conducting, in the Théatre du 
Champs-Elysées. Although uneven 
throughout, it contains many beau- 
tiful moments which emerge from 
expressive and colorful musical 
matter. Swiss folklore is referred 
to in a pleasant atmosphere. The 
composer, who was present, re- 
ceived warm applause. 

The two other symphonic works 
composed for this anniversary, Igor 
Stravinsky’s Concerto in D for 
Strings and Bohuslav Martinu’s 
Toccata e Due Canzoni, completed 
the program. The extreme econ- 
omy of material in Mr. Stravin- 
sky’s Concerto was not particularly 


liked, but the composer’s cold 
craftsmanship was admired. Be- 
cause of its inherent musicality, 


Mr. Martinu’s piece was well re- 
ceived. 

Jean Rivier is a prolific worker 
who allows scarcely a season to go 
by without some new major com- 
position of his being performed. 
His style varies frequently accord- 
ing to the subject he treats or the 
form he constructs. He can be 
lyric and sober somewhat in the 
traditional vein, as in his Psalm 
LVI, or pungent and imaginative, 





The Paris Opéra 
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Lipnitzki 


Scene at the Well, from the Opéra Comique production of Pelléas et Mélisande. 
The surrealist decor by Madame Valentine has provoked much discussion in Paris 


as in certain of his orchestral com- 
positions. His piano concerto, 
played by the Lamoureux Orches- 
tra, Genevieve Joy at the keyboard, 
and his Fourth Symphony con- 
ducted by the rising young Ernest 
Bour, formerly of Mulhouse and 
now entering upon the international 
stage, have added to his laurels this 
season. 

Pierre Dervaux, the young con- 
ductor who leads the Pasdeloup 
forces alternately with Albert 
Wolff, has given evidence of an 
abundance of gifts. Not only is he 
one of the coming masters of the 
baton, but his piano concerto re- 
cently played for the first time in 
the Salle, reveals a vigorous per- 
sonality with no small share of 
imagination. In three movements, 
Valse. Enigme and Bacchanale, this 
brilliantly colored work is charac- 
terized by research into orchestral 
possibilities; and not a few novel 
instrumental ideas can be discov- 
ered in this slightly overcharged 
score. The Bacchanale contains 
amusing percussion and rhythmi- 
cal effects which do not, however, 
repiace a true musical interest. 


From the pen of Henri Sauguet, 
elegant composer and noted critic, 
the ballet Les Mirages, composed 
during the war with choreography 
by Serge Lifar and decors by A. 
M. Cassandre, was produced at the 
Opéra in December. A ballet of 
atmosphere rather than of action 
(in the composer’s own words), the 
story treats of a young man at odds 
with his shadow while the moon 
begins its nocturnal voyage, a 
dream, a combat between forces of 
light and forces of shadow, the at- 
traction of love, the menace of 
death, and finally the youth’s recon- 
ciliation with his shadow. With 
the taste and discretion characteris- 
tic of his ballet music, Mr. Sauguet 
has faithfully and _ expressively 
served the poetical grace of the 
choreography. 

Following the example of Les 
Six and Jeune France, new groups 
of young composers have recently 
been formed, usually under the ban- 
ner of some aesthetic credo. Ad- 
herents of the twelve-tone tech- 
nique, or dodécaphonistes, comprise 
René Leibowitz, Serge Nigg, 
André Casanova, and Antoine Du- 
hamel. Another quartet has found- 
ed the group Eurythmie, composed 
of Amédée Borzari, Emile Damais 
(both of whom have a number of 
interesting works to their credit), 
José David and J. Rollin. The lat- 
est group, formed last June, is 





George Sebastian, conductor of 

German and Italian repertory at the 

Paris Opera and Opéra Comique, 

also directing the Paris Conserva- 
tory Orchestra 


made up of Maurice Ohana, Alain 
Bermat, Jacques Besson and Pierre 
de La Forest-Divonne. These four 
call themselves the Zodiac. 

Summing up, there is every sort 
of tendency alive in the creative 
field in France today. No one per- 
sonality is sufficiently great to 
draw the majority into his wake, 
and one senses a desire among 
young composers to avoid imitat- 
ing anyone at all costs. As a re- 
sult, there is confusion, but it may 
be healthy ground for the sprouting 
of new talents. 

Conducting German and Italian 
repertory at the Opéra and Opéra- 
Comique, George Sebastian has 
drawn the attention of the élite by 
his vibrant, flame-like perform- 
ances which, however, are minutely 
controlled, subtle in nuance, and 
marked by taste and enthusiasm. 
His mastery of orchestral expres- 


‘sion, his dramatic sense and his 


ability to amalgamate the multiple 
elements which make up a fine per- 
formance are invaluable assets. His 
mimicry is exceedingly evocative 
of the musical phrasing, yet he al- 
lows the orchestra to emancipate 
itself into an enlarged chamber en- 
semble and to play without direc- 
tion when the tempo permits, Par- 
ticularly moving were his perform- 
ances ef Die Walkiire at the Opéra, 
Le Nozze di Figaro at the Comique 
and the Dance and Finale from 
Strauss’s Salomé, beautifully sung 
by Geori Boué, at his recent con- 
cert with the Conservatoire Or- 
chestra in the Théatre des Champs- 
Elysées. 

Jascha Horenstein, guest conduc- 

(Continued on page 328) 
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Presents for Season 1948-1949 





Ricuarp Korn 


Brilliant young American conductor, who appeared with The Ballet Russe 
in Paris, Brussels and with the Prague Symphony at the conclusion of his 
successful European tour. He has been engaged by the Société des 
Concerts du Conservatoire for two concerts at the lidiatinn of May, 
1948 and will appear on May 23rd with the London Symphony at 
Covent Garden. 


SOLOMON 


"Solomon is acknowledged to be the undisputed English master pianist." 
Die Presse, Vienna, Oct. 25, 1947 


ALEXANDRE [CHEREPNINE 


‘Alexandre Tcherepnine's name belongs to the famous ones in contem- 
porary Russian music. Together with Stravinsky and Prokofiev and the 
Group of Five, he continues the great line of composers of the Russian 
school of music." Andre Petiot (Freneh Musicologist ) 


Lee Hsren MING 


“Lee Hsien Ming is a gifted pianist who understands how to interpret 
the mysticism of the Orient through the medium of modern music. .. ." 
Morgenbladet, Oslo 








Exclusive Management 


A. STROK Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City 


Phone PL. 7-2963 























SWEDEN 


STOCKHOLM 


HE Stockholm Opera cele- 

brates two jubilees in 1948, 

the 50th anniversary of the 
Opera House, and the 175th year 
of the founding of the company. In 
commemoration of the opening of 
the building in 1898, a competition 
to find a new Swedish opera was 
announced. Kurt Atterberg won 
first prize with his setting of a 
shortened version of Shakespeare’s 
The Tempest. The new opera will 
be performed Jubilee Day, Sept. 19. 
Second prize went to 80-year-old 
Ernst Ellberg, former professor at 
the Academy of Music in Stock- 
holm. His prize opera, Rassa, is 
a love story laid in 17th Century 
Lapland. 





Stockholm Opera House 
celebrates 50th year 
with competition won 
by Kurt Atterberg 


By Incr SANDBERG 


10 years in Stockholm, is being re- 
vived by Nils Grevillius, conduc- 
tor, and Ragnar Hyltén-Cavallius, 
stage-director. The young Italian 
conductor, Lamberto Gardelli, who 
had such success here last year, 
will return to conduct Rigoletto. 
Issay Dobrowen will direct the 
spring production of La Traviata. 


SCENES FROM THREE 
SWEDISH OPERAS 


Eric Json 


Peterson-Berger's Arnijot: Sigurd Bjdrling 
and Helga Gérlin 


role 
as Vaino 


in the title 


Atterberg’s own 60th birthday 
was honored by Stockholm musi- 
cians in December. The opera re- 
vived his work Fanal, with Helga 
Gorlin and Set Svanholm. In the 
Concert Hall, Paul Kletzki con- 
ducted Atterberg’s Ballad and Pas- 
sacaglia, and his Suite for Violin 
and Viola. 

Four completely refurbished pro- 
ductions of standard works mark 
the 175th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Stockholm Opera Com- 
pany by King Gustaf III in 1772. 
The Abduction from the Seraglio 
was conducted by Herbert Sand- 
berg and staged by Hans Busch 
for the Jubilee Day, Jan. 18. Der 
Rosenkavalier, unheard for nearly 


GLIMPSES 
OF A NEWLY 
STAGED 
WAGNER 
OPERA 


Birget Nilsson 
as Venus 
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Lindberg's The Outlaw: Brita 
Hertzberg as Unn and Joel 
Berglund as Berg Rese 


After five months of _ illness, 
Hjordis Schymberg will come back 
to sing Violetta and to alternate 
with Henriette Guermant in the 
role of Gilda. 

For the spring season, the Stock- 
holm Opera has scheduled the 
world premiere of Raskolnikoff, by 
the Swiss composer, Heinrich Sut- 
ermeister. Taking his story from 
Dostoievsky’s Crime and Punish- 
ment, Sutermeister has neatly em- 
phasized the double nature of the 
Russian student by dividing him 
into two roles. While a_ tenor 


Tannhauser in its new staging, the sets by Otte Skéld, the direction by Hans 


Busch. Set Svanholm is the Tannhauser 


Atterberg's 


Harald Andre, general director 
of the Stockholm Opera 


plays Raskolnikoff as he is seen by 
the world, a baritone personifies his 
alterego. The two singers are re- 


quired to have the same costume, 


make-up and general appearance. 


Rosamund and Set Svanholm as Martin 

Skarp 
Fanal: Helga Gérlin as 
Set Svanholm is cast as the tenor. 
Issay Dobrowen will conduct and 
stage the production. The Rus- 
sian artist, A. Benois, Jr., is de- 
signing the costumes and sets. 

Another new work at the opera 
is a ballet, The Johannisnight, 
based upon a verse-play by Rune 
Lindstrom. Gunnar de Frumerie, 
whose opera, Singoalla, is in the 
Stockholm repertoire, was commis- 
sioned to write the music. In his 
first cooperation with the opera, 
Stellan Morner, a _ surrealist 
painter, has executed the sets and 
costumes. 


Anna-Greta 
Séderholm 
as Elisabeth 


Hilding Rosenberg (right) going over 

the score of his opera, The Island of 

Happiness, with Herbert Sandberg, 
conductor 


Contemporary operas included in 
the repertoire this season, besides 
de Frumerie’s Singoalla, are Ture 
Rangstrom’s The Crown Bride; 
Oscar Lindberg’s The Outlaw; 
Wilhelm Peterson-Berger’s Arnl- 
jot, and Hilding Rosenberg’s 
Island of Happiness. While the 
first three works have a peculiarly 
Swedish subject majfter, The Island 
of Happiness is a_ philosophical 
story of the dangerous happiness 
attained by escaping reality. 

Last fall the opera company 
staged the Ring cycle with Set 
Svanholm as Siegmund and Sieg- 
fried, Sigurd Bjorling as Wotan, 
and Irma Bjorck as Brinnhilde. 
Several new singers were intro- 
duced in the series. Birgit Nils- 
son and Lilly Furlin, sopranos, and 
Florence Andersson, contralto, all 
sounded fresh and young as the 
Rhine maidens in Das Rheingold. 
Anders Nasland, baritone, sang 
Alberich for the first time. At 
the Siegfried performance, Kurt 
Bendix took over on a few hours 
notice when Leo Blech, who had 
conducted the Ring, suddenly be- 
came ill. 


New Tannhduser Production 


cast performed Tann- 
hauser, Dec. 30, with new cos- 
tumes and new sets. The only 
singer in a familiar part was Set 
Svanholm as the hero. Making 
debuts in their roles were Anna- 
Greta Sdderholm as_ Elisabeth; 
Birgit Nilsson as Venus, and Sig- 
urd Bjorling as Wolfram. Otto 
Sk6éld, director of the Stockholm 
Academy of Art, designed the sets 
and costumes for this production. 
Veteran Leo Blech conducted and 
Hans Busch staged the opera. 
Two concerts which have become 
institutions in Stockholm marked 
the religious holidays. According 
to established tradition, the opera 
performed Handel’s Messiah in the 
Grand Church of Stockholm, dur- 
ing the first week of December. 
Arne Sunnegarth conducted. 
Helga Gorlin, soprano, and Sigurd 
Bjorling, baritone, were among the 
singers. In the other concert, on 
the first Sunday in Advent, the 
choir of St. James’ Church, con- 
ducted by its permanent choir- 
master, Set Svanholm, sang Wal- 
demar Ahlén’s Cantata for the fifth 
consecutive year. It was written 
in 1943 to commemorate the found- 
(Continued on page 330) 
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Irman 


LYRIC SOPRANO 


NEW YORK TIMES 
(November 28th, 1947) 


Miss Dirman’s work was intelligent, 
imaginative and musical. Her intonation 
and phrasing were exemplary . . . invariably 
captured the mood, style and character of 
the music presented, proving herself on con- 
genial ground in the classics, as well as the 
romantic and modern lyrics on her list. 


STAATS-ZEITUNG 
(December 2nd, 1947) 


Rose Dirman’s phrasing is excellent, her 
intonation leaves nothing to be desired, her 
diction is clear and her offerings are in 
point of feeling and intellect compellingly 
conceived. 


MUSICAL AMERICA, Herbert Peyser 
(December 15th, 1947) 


Miss Dirman was in excellent voice and 
her bright tones gained in purity and luster 
as the afternoon progressed. Nevertheless, 
she did few things more delightfully than 
the lovely Zefiretti aria, her delivery of 
which proved to be a model of Mozart sing- 
ing, fastidious in taste, and irreproachable 
in point of style. The artist was no less 
fortunate in her numerous other offerings. 
She sang Mendelssohn’s Elfin Neue Liebe 
with enchanting delicacy and captured the 
poetry of the beautiful Der Mond. Wetzler’s 
Straussian Deiner Hellen Stimme and Marx’s 
Marienlied and Nocturne, to say nothing of 
the French songs of Ravel, Poulenc and 
Boulanger, were quite as fortunately com- 
municated for all their differences in style 


Series of 3 Town Hall Recitals Next Season ee 
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PRAGUE 


By Rupo_r FELBER 
PRAGUE 


ONCERT life in Prague is 
f developing this year even 

more intensively than last. 
Statistics published by Dr. Jan 
Léwenbach show that, during the 
season of 1946-47, there wete about 
600 operatic performances on two 
stages in 300 days; and that, in 
about 250 days during the season, 
more than 400 concerts took place. 
Fer a city of not quite a million 
inhabitants this is a significant pro- 
duction. 

Along with numberless solo and 
chamber music concerts, the sub- 
scription concerts of the three local 
orchestras are typical of the active 
musical life of Prague. Among 
these the Czech Philharmonic oc- 
cupies first place. It is the represen- 
tative instrumental body of the Re- 
public, and among its world famous 
sister organizations it has taken an 
important place. Under Rafael 
Kubelik the Philharmonic has pro- 








Rafael Kubelik 


Walther Ducloux 


duced, among its interesting novel- 
ties, the piano concerto by Shosta- 
kovich; Hindemith’s Metamor- 
phoses on Themes by Weber; an 
effective, folk-like cantata, Moscow, 
by Shebalin; an overture, rich in 
ideas, by the Polish composer, G. 
Szalowski; a rather impersonal 
Chamber Symphony, by Z. Turski, 
and the splendid Third Piano Con- 
certo of Bela Bartok. 

Outstanding among the offerings 
of the subscription concerts of the 
FOK Orchestra was the perform- 
ance of Honegger’s oratorio, 
Jeanne d’Arc ay Bucher, and Mar- 
tinu’s Sonata da Camera for cello. 
Both were given under Walter 
Ducloux, a Swiss-American who 
has gained a firm foothold in 
Prague. 

Vaclav Talich, the Nestor of 
Prague conductors, has returned to 
his post as operatic chief of the 
Nationa! Theatre. He plans to give 
first local performances of Pro- 
kofiefft’s ballet, Zoluska, and _ his 


em) 





The National Theatre 
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Orchestral life vigorous 
Opera novelties planned— 


Soloists find favor 


Left, Vaclav Talich, 
| the "Nestor" of 
| Prague conductors 


opera, 





Above and below, two sets de- 
signed for the Prokofieff comic 
Betrothal in a Convent 





opera, War and Peace; also, re- 
studied productions of works by 
Mozart, Gluck and Janacek, and De- 
bussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande. 

The Velka Opera began its sea- 
son very successfully with the first 
performance here of Prokofieff’s 
comic opera, Betrothal in a Con- 


We irerneeenereenenreneniey 


Photos by Karel Droohlav 


vent. 

The libretto, fashioned by the 
composer himself after Sheridan’s 
comedy, The Duenna, might have 
been more concentrated with greater 
advantage to its stage effect. The 
plot about a miserly father who 
wishes to crown ‘his business suc- 


Th 


BRUSSELS: Philharmonic active— 





Festival anticipated 





A performance of Honegger's Jeanne d'Arc au Bicher by the Société Phil- 
harmonique of Brussels in the Palais des Beaux-Arts 


By MarceL. CUVELIER 
BRUSSELS 


Tint Philharmonic Society 
and its director, Marcel Cu- 
velier, put the concert halls 
of the spacious Palais des Beaux 
Arts to good use in the, 1946-1947 
season. The Society gave more 
than 105 concerts and introduced 61 
new works. 

Already in the 1947-48 season 
there have been 29 concerts, three 


concerts with soloists, 11 recitals, 
five pop concerts, and 11 chamber 
concerts. De Sabata, Klemperer, 
Horenstein, Jorda, Kubelik, De 
Vocht, Dobrowen, Van Beinum, 
Kletzki, Golschmann and Marke- 
vitch were among the conductors. 
Among the pianists were Schnabel, 
Lipatti, William Kapell, Magaloff, 
Borovsky, Brailowsky, Nicole Hen- 
riot, Eduardo del Pueyo, Malcuzyn- 
ski, Uninsky, Rubinstein, Fischer 








cesses by marrying his beautiful 
daughter to a rich but unsightly old 
suitor, while she, witn the help of 
a nurse, captures the man of her 
own choice, is old-fashioned. 
Neverthless the composer has 
opened all the sluice-gates of his 
witty invention. More than in his 
earlier works he gives singers and 
instruments what they most require 
—melodies. Dances and marches of 
various kinds are also characteris- 
tics of the work. 

Among solo concerts should be 
mentioned particularly those of the 
Brussels violinist, A. Grumiaux; 
the Negro baritone, Aubrey Pan- 
key; and the Hungarian pianist, 
Bela Beszermenyj-Nagy, whose 
performance of Bartok’s Piano Con- 
certo deserves high praise. Others 
who provided notable artistic plea- 
sures were the Amsterdam String 
Quartet, led by Maurits Frank; 
Germaine Leroux, the local pianist ; 
Alice Hercova; and the Polish 
pianists, Stompka, Drziewicki and 
Ekier, who gave three Chopin even- 
ings. 





Marcel Cuvelier 


and Casadesus. Ginette Neveu, 
Milstein, Francescatti, Grumiaux, 
Szigeti, Enesco and Van Neste 
were the violinists. Chamber music 
was performed by Le Quatuor Hon- 
groise, the Schnabel-Szigeti-Four- 
nier Trio and the Pasquier Trio. 
The Amsterdam Concertgebuow 
Orchestra and the Turin Radio Or- 
chestra gave guest programs. 

The Brussels Music Festival be- 
gins April 10 and continues through 
May 28. Erich Kleiber will con- 
duct the nine Beethoven sympho- 
nies. Désiré Defauw will conduct 
two concertos with Nathan Mil- 
stein and Robert Casadesus as solo- 
ists. The most interesting item on 
the Festival program is the visit of 
the Vienna State Opera, which will 
give Cosi Fan Tutte and Le Nozze 
di Figaro. It will bring its own 
orchestra, costumes, scenery and 
stage hands. 
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cite IDanners 
Concert, Opera, Radio 


A Truly Great Soprano 


Lucille Manners has great natural endowments, a soprano voice of 
power, quality and range—a voice of beauty and flexibility. Her use of 
color, dynamic control and her command of mezzo-forte and legato are 
rare indeed. 

Lucille Manners’ personality is one of magnetic and endearing charm. 
A personality that is reflected in the warmth and appeal of her inter- 
pretations. A winsome and attractive blonde, her beauty provides a fit- 
ting frame for her glorious voice 
and exquisite artistry. 





The concert, opera and radio public of America 
knows, appreciates and enjoys Lucille Manners. In 
radio her more than four hundred broadcasts from 
coast to coast over one of the great networks, 
have made her a memorable name to millions of 
Americans. In recital, as soloist with symphony 
orchestras and in opera, her great vocal gifts and 
charming stage presence have brought enthusiastic 
response from her audiences and flattering enco- 
miums from the critics. Here are a few typical 
Manners’ appearances and what the critics said. 


RECITALS AND APPEARANCES WITH 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS 


Recital, Town Hall, New York 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
National Symphony, Washington, D. C. 
Promenade Concerts, Toronto, Canada 
Indianapolis Symphony, Indianapolis 
Houston Symphony, Houston 


Miss Manners possessed very definite and just ideas of inter- 
pretation, a sympathetic feeling for music and text and a good 
sense of style.—N. Y. Times. 

The evening’s progress showed her voice to be her most valu- 
able resource, a pleasant departure from the custom of singers 
whose background is bolstered by microphones and amplifica- 
tion.—N. Y. Sun. 

Scored more than an ordinary success. A voice of power, 
roundness and richness of tone.—Houston Post. 


IN OPERA AND OPERETTA 


City Center Opera, N. Y. City: Marguerite—Faust; Mimi— 
La Boheme; Nedda—Pagliacci; Marenka—Bartered Bride. 

New Orleans Opera: Manon—Manon; Nedda—Pagliacci. 

St. Louis Municipal Opera: Lady Constance—Three Muske- 

teers; Claudine—Pink Lady. 

Royal Alexandra Theatre, Toronto, Canada: Margo—Desert 
Song. 

Her voice was smooth, clear, pure and her diction was always 

easily intelligible—N. Y. Times. 

The most distinguished presentation of “Faust” heard in 

Toronto in years ... mainly due to the brilliant singing of the 

eclebrated lyric soprano, Lucille Manners, as Marguerite.— 

Toronto Globe and Mail. 


Exclusive 


Management IN RADIO 


William C. Gassner its ; 

Nearly eight years, fifty-two weeks a year, star Cities Service 
13 Vandam Street NBC coast to coast network. Her many guest appearances 
New York 13, N. Y. included, Firestone, RCA, Philip Morris, Book of the Month. 








Lucille Manners has a voice that is limpid and mellifluous from its highest note to its lowest. —w. v. Evening Post. 
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interroto 


The first performance of Shostakovich's Lady Macbeth of Mzensk at the Teatro 
Fenice in Venice is discussed by Nino Sanzogno (second from left), conductor; 
Mercedes Fortunati, Lady Macbeth; and the choreographer Aurel M. Milloss 


By Guiwo M. GattTI! 


HOSE who have visited Italy 
during the past year received 


the impression of a decided 
revival of activity in every field, 
and have been impressed by the 
progress of reconstruction. The art 
of music, however, has not yet 
reached the high level or the quality 
of pre-war times. First of all, the 
place of music in the scheme of 
things has not yet been settled, for 
music is still constrained to live “‘on 
the branch” and to divide this hab- 
itat with others. Preference must 
naturally be given to the rebuilding 
of hospitals, houses and offices, but 
things of the spirit are not being 
neglected. In Turin, for example, 
a plan has been announced for the 
reconstruction of the Teatro Regio 
(Royal Theatre), which was de- 
stroyed by fire early in the war. 
Naturally, in the Republic the thea- 
tre will no longer be royal, but this 
would be no reason for leaving a 
city like Turin without an adequate 
opera house, in view of its traditions 
of music in general and of opera in 
particular; it was here that the 
Wagner operas first took root in 
Italy. 


Theatres Now in Use 


In Milan, La Scala Opera House 
has been rebuilt, but the two halls 
of the Giuseppe Verdi Conservatory 
are not available. Consequently the 
numerous (too numerous!) concert 
artists are forced to seek the hospi- 
tality of theatres and even churches 
in order to find the proper acous- 
tics. In Florence the Teatro Com- 
munale will, of course, be the prin- 
cipal place for the Florentine May 
Festival. As yet, however, it has 
not recovered its full usefulness as 
a theatre, since the stage mechan- 
ism, destroyed by aerial bombing in 
1944, has not been repaired. At 
present it is usable only as a make- 
shift concert hall. 

In Rome, the problem of the or- 
chestra of the Accademia Santa 
Cecilia (which still goes by the 
name of the Augusteo in spite of the 
fact that concerts have not been 
given in the theatre of that name 
for a number of years) is still to be 
solved. After a period in which the 
concerts were given at the Teatro 
Adriano, it moved to the Teatro 
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IIdebrando Pizzetti 


Argentino, even though the latter 
house was inadequate in both seat- 
ing capacity and acoustics. Mean- 
while it is reported that a new audi- 
torium will be built which will be 
appropriate to our capital city of 
two million inhabitants. 

Omitting, for the sake of brevity, 
the list of other Italian cities in 
which the situation is no more satis- 
factory, we must admit that from 
the point of view of execution, the 
outlook is rather melancholy, espe- 
cially in the field of opera. In spite 
of the well-meaning efforts of sev- 
eral directors, the time seems far 
away when the theatre will again 
give us such performances as those 
of Arturo Toscanini at La Scala 
between 1921 and 1929. The mem- 
ory of those performances is still 
alive with many Italians and will 
remain as models for those who 
have sensibility, passion and re- 
spect for the great operas of the 
past. 

Since those happy musical days 
many unhappy changes have con- 
spired to make our musical taste 
less vivid and less demanding. Yet 
this does not obscure the difference 
between the levels of performance 
then and now, even though the thea- 
tres resound with the applause of 
critics and public. The argument 
that present financial conditions do 
not permit the renewal of such 
great performances seems only par- 
tially acceptable, for financial diffi- 
culties are less responsible for the 





ITALY 





Return of Toscanini anticipated— 


Plans ripen for festivals in 


Florence and Venice 





current state of affairs than super- 
ficiality of taste and ready content- 
ment on the part of everybody with 
what is only approximately good. 

Everywhere there is joy over the 
promised return of Mr. Toscanini, 
because we hope, for it seems prob- 
able, that after his performance of 
Otello or La Wally (for it appears 
he will choose one or the other of 
these works for his operatic re-entry 
into Italy) things will be changed. 
Mr. Toscanini should say to the 
younger generation of Italians, who 
do not know what he can do in the 
theatre: “This is the way opera 
should be given in the country 
which is rightfully proud of its op- 
eratic traditions!” But Toscanini 
has not come yet, and the operatic 
season has not improved in quality 
save on rare occasions which have 
only served to make our desire and 
our nostalgia more acute. The ma- 
jor forces are divided between 
Rome and Milan, with such new 
works as Benjamin Britten’s Peter 
Grimes at La Scala, the first per- 
formances of Ildebrando Pizzetti’s 
Gold at both La Scala and the Tea- 
tro dell’Opera in Rome, and the 
ballet, The Madness of Orlando, by 
Goffredo Petrassi which was well 
staged in Rome with choreography 
by Aurel M. Milloss. 

The repertoire of these two thea- 
tres for 1947-1948 announces some 
novelties, but on the whole they are 
less interesting than last season’s. 
La Scala will mount a new opera 
founded upon the Bacchae of Euri- 
pides and composed by Federico 
Ghedini, who has come into prom- 
inence in the last few years. The 
Teatro dell’Opera will present a 
recent work by F. Casavola founded 
on Flaubert’s Salammbo, and Milan 
will hear Prokofieff’s Love for 
Three Oranges, new to Italy, and 
will devote an evening to Stravin- 
sky. For the rest, standard works 
constitute the repertoire in both 
Rome and Milan. Both seasons 
opened with Otello, conducted in 


Claudio Emmer 

A ballet scene from La Folia di Orlando, with music by Goffredo Petrassi, 

choreography by Aurel M. Milloss, scenery and costumes by Felice Casorati, at 
La Scala in Milan 


Milan by Gabriele Santini and in 
Rome by Victor De Sabata, with the 
tenor Ramon Vinay as protagonist. 
At both openings frock coats and 
evening clothes for the men of the 
audience and the fashionable world 
made their full appearance. 

In the spring, the Florentine 
May Festival, which has been on a 
smaller scale during the past two 
years, will apparently resume its 
former brilliance. La Sagra Musi- 
cale in Umbria will be resumed in 
September, offering important per- 
formances of sacred music in Peru- 
gia and Assisi. The Siena week 
will be devoted to Vivaldi as always. 

At the Venetian Autumn Festi- 
val in September, 1947, the first 
production in Italy was given of 
Shostakovich’s Lady Macbeth of 
Mzensk, a good performance con- 
ducted by Nino Sanzogno with 
mise-en-scene by Mr. Milloss, but 
it had only a moderate success. 

Mozart’s Idomeneo was given in a 
new version under the direction of 
Vittorio Gui. There were first per- 
formances in Italy of symphonic 
pieces by Stravinsky, Frank Mar- 
tin, Milhaud, Honegger and others. 
A dramatic madrigal by young 
Mario Paragallo, inspired by seven 
episodes from the Spoon River An- 
thology by Edgar Lee Masters, was 
listened to with much _ interest. 
Next September the Biennial of the 
Arts will be resumed with particu- 
lar splendor, bringing together in 
the Pavilion of the Public Gardens 
the most interesting paintings of 
recent years and an international 
exhibition of impressionism said to 
be of extraordinary interest and 
amplitude. 

In important centers of the coun- 
try, especially Rome and Turin, the 
radio has attained wide popularity 
on account of the originality of its 
programs. The works presented, 
both new and old, have made Italian 
listeners somewhat impatient with 
the programs of the symphony 
orchestras. 
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“A SONG INTERPRETER OF THE VERY FINEST CALIBRE” 


Alfred Frankenstein, S. F. Chronicle 








RADIO 
ENGAGEMENTS 


| 
he, 
@ 2 Standard Hour Broadcasts, San Francisco 
Opera House, Gaetano Merola, 
Conductor — NBC 


@ 1 Standard Hour, San Francisco Opera 
liouse, Meredith Willson, 
Conductor — NBC 


@ 2 Standard Oil “Grand Opera 
Heroines”—NBC 


@ 4 Standard Oil “Light Opera 
Heroines’— NBC 


We lielilicclililiciliclm-iaclelee 
casts — NBC 


SEASON BOOKING. . . Address—1401 Steinway Building, 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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BERLIN 


WO memorial days of very 
different character left their 
impress on the musical life of 
Berlin through the first half of No- 
vember. The centennial of Men- 
delssohn’s death, observed through- 
out Germany, flooded Berlin with 
orchestral and choral works and 
chamber music of this master, whose 
work for 12 years was spurned as 
“un-German.” But all the storms 
of recent years passed without leav- 
ing a trace by the simple grave in 
the old Trinity Cemetery which 
holds Mendelssohn’s mortal remains. 
Here, on Nov. 4, there assembled 
members of the city council, repre- 
sentatives of our musical life and 
members of the Russian and Ameri- 
can occupation forces to attend a 
small but moving ceremony. In the 
old house on Unter den Linden a 
quantity of Mendelssohn autographs 
from among the possessions of the 
State Library and of Dr. Peter 
Wackernagel were put on exhibi- 
tion, among them the original ver- 
sion of the Gondellied, from the 
Songs without Words; sketches and 
scores for the Violin Concerto; the 
Italian Symphony, and the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream music. 
Almost at the same time Soviet 
Russia began the 30 years’ jubilee 
of its Revolution. At the State 


Mendelssohn centenary widely 
observed—Russian jubilee marked 


by opera and concerts 


By H. H. STucKENsSCHMDDT 


Opera Russian music was per- 
formed exclusively for an entire 
week; while in the neighboring 
House of Soviet Culture (which 
has arisen out of the ashes of the 
old Singakademie) concerts, 
dramas, films and lectures celebrat- 
ing the Russian spirit have been 
given. The big event of this cele- 
bration was Tchaikovsky’s Pique 
Dame, in a brilliant new State 
Opera production. 

The opera has never won as much 
favor in Germany as the more in- 
timate Eugen Onegin, which it far 
surpasses in dramatic power. In 
Russia it enjoys the popularity of a 
folk opera—a sufficiently remark- 
able fact when, in the light of the 
current Soviet demands for “social 
realism”, one considers the wholly 
unrevolutionary character of the 
libretto, with its gamblers and aris- 
tocratic milieu. 

The chief success of the Berlin 
production, mounted by Wolf Vol- 


(Continued on page 320) 
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Russians Aware of Music’s Importance 


in Berlin, Says British Observer 


By THomMAs RUSSELL 


(Chairman and Managing Director of 
the London Philharmonic) 


short for me to discover much 
outside the musical sphere, and 
even for this a longer stay would 
have been desirable. But I saw and 
heard enough ta, realize that, failing 
some further catastrophe, German 
musical life was still drawing nour- 
ishment from its old traditions. 
There are already five orchestras 
of symphonic dimensions active in the 
various sectors. The most ambitious 
undertaking is in the Russian Sector, 
where the Staatsoper has grown up 
again in one of the few buildings of 
any size which escaped the bombard- 
ment from East and West, the Ad- 
miralspalast. This, although not en- 
tirely satisfactory to the demands of 


M: recent visit to Berlin was too 








The Staatsoper which is in current use, on 
Friedrichstrasse 
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a national opera house (and the Rus- 
sians are said to be planning the re- 
building of the original Staatsoper), 
enables things to be done in a dignified 
and effective manner. Frieda Leider, 
well known to English audiences of 
pre-war days, is producing at this 
theatre; I attended a performance of 
The Flying Dutchman under Johannes 
Schiiler, as well as the general re- 
hearsal of Tristan for which she is 
responsible. This was conducted by 
Furtwangler, and promised to be a 
notable performance by any standard, 
although there were some weaknesses 
in the otherwise good orchestra. 
Frieda Leider expressed her satisfac- 
tion with the work she was able to 
do, and told me that the Soviet au- 
thorities in charge of the theatre left 
the artistic management entirely free. 
There was no political pressure of any 
kind beyond a request that one Rus- 
sian opera should be presented each 





The Stadische Oper on Kantstrasse near the Zoo 


THREE AUDITORIUMS IN USE FOR MUSIC TODAY 


A Berlin land- 
mark of today: 
The pitted shell 
of the Reich- 
stag 











Press Association, Inc. 


Keystone Pictures 


The bomb-shattered Berlin Staatsoper, not yet restored 


season, and she agreed that such 
works as Eugen Onegin justified in- 
clusion on any ground. She added 
that the theatre personnel were treat- 
ed with exceptional consideration, be- 
ing given extra rations and food par- 
cels. 

In an atmosphere almost completely 
filled by a whispering campaign 
against the Russians and their influ- 
ence, such first-hand comments from 
someone not actively pro-Soviet were 
reassuring. Further comments of a 
similar kind came from members of 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 
who remarked that, when they toured 
in the Russian Zone, they were re- 
warded with extra food or fuel which 
were conspicuously lacking in any of 
the other zones. Whatever else may be 


said, and much malice is being spread 
without supporting evidence, the Rus- 
sians are certainly aware of the im- 
portance of music to the German pop- 
ulation, and believe that it can play 
a leading part in its regeneration. 
Musical manifestations in the Brit- 
ish Sector are the least attractive. The 
Stadtische Opera functions here, and 
in spite of a varied repertory is con- 
siderably behind the Staatsoper in 
standard, This is not entirely our 
fault. It happened that the orchestra 
was found to be almost completely 
composed of Nazis, and by the time 
a clearance was made, a new orches- 
tra had to be brought together. No 
conductor of eminence is on the staff 
there, and the orchestra, no doubt 
(Continued from page 320) 





The Rokokosaal in the House of the Berlin 
High Schoo! for Arts, used for concerts 
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MURIEL nv A ri | SOPRANO 


A Unique Success Story In Our Time 


WITHOUT the fanfare of high-powered public relations, 

WITHOUT the blessing of high-powered management, 

WITHOUT the endorsement of high-powered Conductors, 
WITHOUT the bookings of those high-powered concert courses, 
WITHOUT ever being "discovered" by anyone (except the public), 


Muriel Rahn has earned a place in the front rank of 
America's leading concert attractions by the simple sure 
method of consistently good singing over the years. 


1941 NEW YORK: "Evenness and ease of production, volume and firmness." 
N. Y. Herald Tribune, Feb. 3, 1941 


1942 CHICAGO: "One of the rarely beautiful voices of this generation." 
Chicago Tribune, May 4, 1942 


1943 ST. LOUIS: "A voice of superior quality." 
St. Louis Post Dispatch, May 10, 1943 


1944 TULSA: "Brought thunderous applause from the audience." 
Tulsa Daily World, December 4, 1944 


1945 CHARLESTON: "Pleasing to both the eye and the ear." 
Charleston, W. Va., Gazette, April 16, 1945 


1946 DALLAS: "A gifted and intelligent concert artist." 
Dallas Morning News, November 23, 1946 


1947 LOS ANGELES: "Well on her way to a secure musical future." 
L. A. Times, October 27, 1947 


1948 NASHVILLE: "Carmen* thrills in versatile concert here" (Headline). 
Nashville Tennessean, Jan. 31, 1948 


*Muriel Rahn was the “Carmen” of Carmen Jones during its Broadway run. 
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ANNOUNCING 
The initial coast to coast tour of the 


ONE WORLD ENSEMBLE 


The Newest and most Novel Concert Attraction in America Today 
FOUR OF AMERICA’S FINEST VOICES 
Combining their Artistic and Cultural Resources into a Musical Symbol of World Harmony 















NAPOLEON REED HIDEKO YOSHINO + ELIZABETH DUNNING BURTON CORNWALL 
Tener Soprano — —~ Contralto Basso 
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By H. C. Rossins 


VIENNA 


HE Vienna State Opera, 
playing in the Theater an der 


Wien, the Volksoper and the 
charming 18th century Redouten- 
saal, has particularly excelled in its 
Mozart productions this season. 
The Marriage of Figaro, Don Gio- 
vanni, Cosi Fan Tutte, Il Seraglio 
and recently a new production of 
The Magic Flute, have all been 
regularly produced. Figaro and 
Cosi Fan Tutte were staged in the 
Redoutensaal, where the intimate 
size of the rococo hall looked very 
appropriate to the sets. The cast 
was almost identical with the cast 
at Salzburg last summer, and the 
orchestra, composed of members of 


Hans Knapperts- 
(left) and Karl 
Bohm (right) 


Left: 
busch 


the Vienna Philharmonic, was con- 
ducted by Josef Krips. This cast 
performed Figaro so much better in 
Vienna than in Salzburg that one 
could hardly believe it was prac- 
tically the same. The superiority 
of the Viennese production was 
due to several causes, most notably 


the fact that the rehearsals were 
conducted by Karl Bohm. As on 
many previous occasions, Bohm 


again demonstrated his knowledge 
of how to put a Mozart opera to- 
gether and to coordinate stage with 
orchestra. Another contributing 
factor was the staging by Oskar 
Fritz Schuh. His setting was 
more approovriate to the work than 
Lothar Wallerstein’s overstylized 
staging at Salzburg. Finally, the 
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Old and Contemporary Ideas 
Vie in Orchestral Field 


By H. A. FI®cHTNEer 
VIENNA 


RCHESTRAL music in 
Vienna is centered in two 
great concert halls, the hall 

of the Gesellschaft der Musik 
freunde and the Konzerthaus. In 
the course of this season the two 
halls have developed different poli- 
cies. While the Gesellschaft shapes 
its programs around conservative 
and established works, Richard 
Strauss being the most radical de- 
parture, the Konzerthaus has en- 
deavored te bring Vienna back 
into the contemporary musical 
world by the performance of new 
music. Progressive musicians and 
reporters have supported the policy 
of the Konzerthaus and criticized 
that of the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde. 

As a result, audiences in the 
Konzerthaus have heard important 
modern works played by the Vien- 
nese Symphony under several 
guest conductors this year. The 
Hungarian conductor Ferenc Fris- 
cay, who earlier had an impressive 
success at Salzburg with Gottfried 
von Einem’s opera, Danton’s 
Death, has given a program of his 
fellow-countrymen’s music, leading 
the Symphony in Kodaly’s Psalmus 
Hungaricus and Bartok’s Diver- 
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timento for string orchestra (com- 
posed in 1936 when the composer 
was still in Europe). In the for- 
mer work the Vienna Volksoper- 
chor and the Kammerchor sang 
with the Symphony. 

Bartok’s Dance Suite was per- 
formed earlier by another Hun- 
garian conductor, Janos Ferencsic, 
in a program which also included 


State Opera stages four 
Mozart works with 


great success 


Arthur Honegger 
(left) with Paul 
Sacher, Swiss con- 


ductor, who will pre- 
sent works by the 


composer in May 


work was sung in German, which, 
if less authentic, was easier and 
more natural for the principals 
than the original Italian text used 
at Salzburg. Erich Kunz was 
again a delightful Figaro, matched 
in excellence by Irmgard Seefried 
as Susanna and Maria Cebotari as 
the Countess. 


The Redoutensaal Cosi Fan 
Tutte was a model of Mozartean 
staging in many ways. ‘The sets 


were simple, with details cut to a 
minimum. Both Cosi Fan Tutte 
and Figaro were botli performed 


better than Il Seraglio, for 
Rudolph Moralt, who conducted 
the latter, held to rather slow 
tempi. Ludwig Weber and Elisa- 


beth Schwarzkopf sang and acted 
charmingly, however, and Schuh 
again designed clever sets. 

Don Giovanni was _ successfully 
prepared by Herbert von Karajan, 
and conducted by Josef Krips. 
Paui Schoffler is admittedly not 
Pinza, but he convinced his audi- 
ence with an interpretation of the 
Don as a serious, at the same time 
comic, man, declining psychologi- 
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Debussy’s La Mer and Ravel’s 
Bolero. Although Ferencsic suc- 
ceeded very well in the Ravel, he 
did not seem to understand De- 
bussy’s delicate score. Even the 
Bolero had been played much bet- 
ter in Vienna, by Clemens Krauss. 

The Fourth Symphony of Bohu- 
slav Martinu did not seem as im- 
pressive as his Double Concerto 
heard at the start of the season. In 
spite of its success in America and 
western Europe, Viennese critical 
circles regarded it as a mixture of 
various styles. The gifted young 





Hertha Schulda-Muller 


The Vienna Philharmonic conducted by Wilhelm Furtwangler 












Wiener Konzerthaus 


cally throughout the opera. In- 
stead of playing a slapstick foil to 
Don Giovanni, Erich Kunz took 
Leporello more seriously, but still 
preserved his fundamentally comic 
nature. 

The new production of The 
Magic Flute, like Don Giovanni 
and Il Seraglio given in the Thea- 
ter an der Wien, had its ups and 
downs. The Vienna Philharmonic 
was a joy to hear, and the singing 
of Seefried, Kunz, Ludwig Weber 
and Dermota sounded good in gen- 
eral. The Queen of the Night, 
Vilma Lipp, sang the high F’s 
with clarity, if not with perfect 
intonation. Kunz was a whimsical 
Papageno. Anton Dermota sang 
better than he has in any role dur- 
ing the season. But Weber had 
trouble with the low notes as Sa- 
rasto, and Emmy Loose as Papa- 
gena showed a certain harshness 
in her high notes. Schuh designed 
the production. 

A new Don Carlos, produced by 
Lothar Wallerstein, appeared at 
the Volksoper early in January. 

(Continued on page 322) 
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Czech, Rafael Kubelik, conducted 
it, along with Tschaikowsky’s 
Fourth Symphony and Schumann’s 
Cello Concerto. Although Pierre 
Fournier of Paris played his solo 
part very well, the concerto seemed 
dull. 

The Konzerthaus has also spon- 
sored several Russian programs. 
The pompous Second Symphony 
by Khatchaturian seemed to suffer 
from a lack of economy in material 
when Rudolph Moralt conducted it 
with the Vienna Symphony. On 
the same program was played an 
uninteresting short suite by Kaba- 
levsky, and Rachmaninoff’s Second 
Piano Concerto, with the English 
pianist A. Kitchin as__ soloist. 
Moralt conducted another all-Rus- 
sian program which consisted of 


three concertos: Khatchaturian’s 
Cello Concerto, played by S. 
Knuschewitzkij; Gliére’s Con- 


certo for coloratura soprano and 
orchestra, sung by N. Kazanazewa, 
and Tschaikowsky’s First Piano 
Concerto, played by Tatjana Gold- 
farb. The soloists were all excel- 
lent. 

Prokofieff’s loudly orchestrated 
Russian Overture was heard at the 
start of the season. On that pro- 
gram the French pianist Jean 
Doyen played Beethoven’s Emperor 
Concerto. 

Two chamber orchestras of 
young musicians demonstrated 
their abilities in the Konzerthaus 
this year. The Wiener Kammeror- 

(Continued on page 322) 
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21 YEAR OLD 










CONCERT 


ORGANIST 


RICHARD 


ELLSASSER 


















“THE GREATEST ORGANIST OF THIS GENERATION” 


so lauded by 13 of the leading newspapers of the world 


ELLSASSER ELLSASSER 

is the youngest person in history to have memorized and is heard in concert annually by over 125,000 people, and 
performed the complete 219 organ works of J. S. Bach. by thousands more through radio, television, and re- 
ELLSASSER pone 

gave the first American memorized performance of ELLSASSER 

Bach’s “Catechism”. is general director-conductor of the Bach Circle of 
ELLSASSER ae 

won the five hundred dollar prize awarded by the Henry ELLSASSER 

Levitt Foundation for the best American ballet of 1946, has given over five hundred concerts in solo recital and 
“Greenwich Village”. as guest with leading orchestras. 


Now Under the Exclusive Management of 


ORGAN CONCERTS INC. 
70 Upland Road, Boston 46, Mass. 
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NETHERLANDS 








By JoHN BaATAVAS 


AMSTERDAM 

N the Dutch capital last fall, 
the 60th anniversary season of 

the Concertgebouw opened with 
Eduard van Beinum conducting 
Falla’s Three Cornered Hat, 


Bach’s D Minor Piano Concerto - 


performed by the young Italian, 
Dinu Lippati, and the Metamor- 
phosen of Richard Strauss. 

Under the last bars of the Meta- 
morphosen are written the words 
“In Memoriam”. After the concert 
a newspaper critic published an 
article demonstrating — without 
logic or facts—that the composi- 
tion was dedicated to Hitler. The 
municipal council threatened to 
withdraw its subsidies from the 
Concertgebouw if any Richard 
Strauss work were performed 





De Koos Plans 


THE HAGUE 

OR the 1947-48 season the con- 

cert management Dr. G. E. Koos 
has engaged the following artists 
to appear with the Amsterdam Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra, the Utrecht 
Symphony Orchestra and The 
Hague’s Residentie Orchestra, as 
well as in his own series of sub- 
scription concerts in Amsterdam 
and The Hague: Marian Anderson, 
Jeanne Behrend, Leonard Bern- 
stein, Alexander Brailowsky, Elsa 
Cavelti, Nancy Evans, Zino Fran- 
cescatti, Raya Garbousova, Desi 
Halban, Paul Hindemith, the Hun- 
garian String Quartet, William 
Kapell, the Lener Quartet, Yehudi 
Menuhin, Nathan Milstein, Jose- 
phine de Nigris, Ricardo Odnopo- 
soff, Verna Osborne, the Paginini 
Quartet, Lily Pons, Gyorgy Sandor, 
Andres Segovia, Greta Skoog, Al- 
bert Spalding, Igor Stravinsky, 
George Szell, Jacques Thibaud, Pa- 
tricia Travers, Helen Traubel and 
Alexander Uninsky. 

Dr. de Koos was appointed secre- 
tary of the International Music Con- 
test to be held at Scheveningen, 
May 19-29. At this time the Con- 
certgebouw will cerebrate its 60th 
anniversary, and for the occasion 
has invited Paul Hindemith to com- 
pose a work which he will conduct 
in Amsterdam and Scheveningen. 
The new work will probably be 
played on the Concertgebouw’s 
American tour in the fall. 
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again. When the information came 
from Strauss’ London publisher 
that the dedication referred to a 
theme in the Beethoven Third 
Symphony, the matter ended ab- 
ruptly. : 

An argument between musicians 
and the government which started 
at the end of the summer is still 
unsettled. When the government 
proposed to limit the number of 
musicians that orchestras subsi- 
dized by it may hire, the Con- 
certgebouw players objected to 
government interference in musical 
affairs. Provincial orchestras ob- 
jected because the terms of the pro- 
posal would reduce them to cham- 
ber ensembles. No agreement has 
been reached yet. 

Jacques Thibaud came to Am- 
sterdam and played Mozart’s G 
major Violin concerto. On the 
same program van Beinum con- 
ducted Debussy’s La Mer and a 
new work, Music for Four Orches- 
tras, by the Dutch composer, Koet- 
sier. 

Later last fall Bruno Walter was 
the conductor for four concerts. 
The works performed were 
Haydn’s Oxford Symphony; Mah- 
ler’s First Symphony and his Four 
Songs for Soprano, sung by Desi 
Halban ; the Mozart G Major Sym- 
phony; a recitative and aria from 
Le Nozze di Figaro; Wagner’s 
Prelude and Love Death from 
Tristan and Isolde, and Siegfried 
Idyll; Mendelssohn’s Overture to 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream; the 
E Minor Piano Concerto of Chopin 
with Artur Rubinstein as soloist; 
Strauss’ Don Juan; the Overture 
to Weber’s Der Freischiitz; the 
Tragic Overture, Variations on a 
Theme by Haydn, Second Sym- 
phony and Song of Fate with The 
Toonkunst Choir of Amsterdam in 
an-all-Brahms program. 

Henri Tomasi, who first con- 
ducted the Concertgebouw at the 
Interlaken Festival last year, was 
the next visitor, conducting a 
program of French works: Trois 
Danses Symphoniques, by Duruflé; 
The Symphonie Fantastique of 
Berlioz; Ravel’s La Valse: and 
the first two Nocturnes by Debussy. 
Mr. Tomasi also presented Mo- 
zart’s Piano Concerto in C Minor 
and Rondo de Concert with Edwin 
Fischer as soloist, and Alexandre 
Tansman’s Second Partita with the 
composer as pianist. 

On Nov. 19 Otto Klemperer 
took over the orchestra in a series 


welcomed 


Concertgebouw marks 


60th Anniversary 


—Visitors warmly 


TWO HOLLAND 
IMPRESARIOS 


Left: G. DeKoos 
Right: J. Beek 


of programs, the first of which 
began with Bach’s Second Bran- 
denburg Concerto. Mr. Klemperer 
played the obbligato cembalo part 
in the concerto and was alternately 
conductor and performer. He also 
directed the Eroica Symphony and 
King Stephen Overture by Beeth- 
oven; Mendelssohn’s Scotch Sym- 
phony; Berg’s Violin Concerto, 
with Jo Juda as soloist; Beeth- 
oven’s Emperor Concerto and 
Franck’s Symphonic Variations 
with Robert Casadesus as soloist; 
Mozart’s Double Piano Concerto 
performed by Robert and Gaby 
Casadesus; a suite from Purcell’s 
Fairy Queen; Hindemith’s Nobi- 
lissima Visione; Mozart’s Serenata 
Notturna; Ravel’s Pavane pour une 
Infante Défunte; the Seventh Sym- 
phony of Beethoven; Mendels- 
sohn’s Hebrides Overture; the 
Haydn Cello Concerto with Samuel 
Brill as soloist, and Mahler’s Lie- 
der Eines Fahrenden Gesellen, 
with Herman Schey. 

Members of the Concertgebouw 
have been giving chamber music 
concerts in factories during the 
workers’ lunch hour. Each player 
gives an explanation of his instru- 
ment, and discusses the music he 
is going to perform. 


J. Beek’s Season 


AMSTERDAM 
HIS winter season the Con- 
certgebouw: opened its series 
of concerts under the direc- 
tion of Bruno Walter, with Artur 
Rubinstein as soloist. Otto Klem- 
perer later gave 17 performances 
with the Concertgebouw, present- 
ing as soloists Robert and Gaby 
Casadesus, Jean Hubeau and John 
Creighton Murray, Jr., American 
violinist, only pupil of the late 
Bronislaw Huberman. Richard 
Austin, English conductor, began 
a series of concerts with the Resi- 
dentie Orchestra at The Hague 
with Stefan Askenase, Polish pian- 
ist, as soloist, and later with Bart- 
lett and Robertson, duo-pianists, 
and Kirsten Flagstad. 

A series of concerts of French 
music performed by French artists 
was given under the patronage of 
the French Ambassador. A Fes- 
tival de Musique Francaise under 
the management of Nederlandse 
Concertdirectie J. Beek included 
Yvonne Lefebure, Jean Hubeau, 





Pierre Bernac and Francis Pou- 














The Concertgebouw Hall 


lenc, and Ginette Neveu. The 
ballet of the Paris Opéra toured 
Holland this year, and in The 
Hague, the Société des Concerts 
du Conservatoire de Paris spon- 
sored recitals in which Bernac and 
Poulenc, the Pasquier Trio and 
the Calvat Quartet participated. 
The Loewenguth Quartet also gave 
concerts. 

The Amsterdam - Scheveningen 
Art Festival made the summer 
season especially eventful. Leo- 
pold Stokowski, Charles Minch, 
Eduard van Beinum, George Se- 
bastian, Pedro de Freitas Branco 
and Otto Klemperer’ served as 
guest conductors with the Con- 
certgebouw, and Sir Adrian Boult 
made a tour with the orchestra. 
Soloists included Ida Haendel, Kir- 
sten Flagstad, Jan Smeterlin, 
Nicole Henriot, Stefan Askenase, 
Ginette Niveu, Monique de la 
Bruchollerie and Janine Weill. Sir 
Adrian Boult also conducted Der 
Rosenkavalier, with Mary Both- 
well, and Carmen, with Dusolina 
Giannini. 

Dutch audiences show great in- 
terest in both English artists and 
English theatrical productions. In 
cooperation with the Netherland- 
England Society, the Nederlandse 
Concertdirectie J. Beek organized 
a series of concerts of English 
music by the Robert Masters Quar- 
tet, the Trimble Duo and Kathleen 
Ferrier, contralto. In September 
the English Company of Four suc- 
cessfully produced Wynyard 
Brown’s new play Dark Summer, 
in Holland, and in December Alec 
Clunes of the English Arts Thea- 
tre, presented scenes from Shake- 
speare. 

For the coming Holland Festival 
and the jubilee of Queen Wilhel- 
mina, the Nederlandse Concert- 
directie J. Beek hopes to bring to 
Holland the Old Vic Theatre Com- 
pany to present Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan, and the Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet Company. 

Among other artists who have 
appeared in Holland this year are 
Bernardo Segall, Ann Bomar, 
Hilda Banks, Paul Baumgartner, 
Monique Haas, Alfredo Campoli, 
Nikita Magaloff, Eduardo del 
Pueyo, Peter Stadlen, Carlo van 
Neste, Henry Merckel, Pierre 
Fournier, Simon Goldberg, and 
Theo Olof. Eugene Conley is 
scheduled to arrive in February for 
an extensive European tour which 
includes many concerts in Holland. 
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RAY HALMANS 


announces for 1948-1949 


SINGERS 





INGRID ROBERTSON 


Soprano 


LURA STOVER 


Soprano 
NELL TANGEMAN 


Mezzo-Soprano 


JOSEPH LADEROUTE 


Tenor 


ROBERT GROOTERS 


Baritone 


JOSEPH POSNER 


Baritone 


INSTRUMENTALISTS 





February. 1948 


DOROTHY MINTY 

Violinist 
OSCAR SHUMSKY 

Violinist 
DAVID SOYER 

"Cellist 
EMANUEL VARDI 

Violist 
LONDON ~~“"ING QUARTET 


PIANISTS 





JEANNE BEHREND 
GRACE CASTAGNETTA 


Pianist-Improviser 
LEONARD EISNER 
JAMES FRISKIN 
MURIEL KERR 


JOHN KIRKPATRICK 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 





RUTH wall LOIS 
FREEMAN WANN 


Flute and Oboe duo program 


BETTY SANDERS 
Folk Songs 


PAULINE KONER 


Solo Dancer 


Concent Management RAY HALLMAN S §!!9 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 



















Carlos Chavez, the most prominent figure 
in present day Mexican musical life 


By SoLoMON KAHAN 


MEXICO 


WO new organizations are 
adding to Mexico City’s mus- 


ical life this year. The gov- 
ernment sponsored Orquesta Sin- 
fonica del Conservatorio is giving 
a series of twelve concerts for 
workers, students and _ children. 
The three groups will hear four 
concerts each. Besides the or 
chestra’s regular conductor, Edu- 
ardo Hernandez Moncada, several 
other Mexican artists will conduct 
in the series. They are Jose 
Pablo Moncayo, Salvador Ochoa, 
Jesus Duron, Ramon Noble, Fran- 
cisco Contreras and Luis Sandi. 

The second new organization is 
the Asociacion de Conciertos de la 
Comunidad. With Columbia Con- 
certs providing the artists, this 
non-profit association has operated 
successfully in eight provincial 
cities before starting in the capital. 
It begins its Mexico City activi- 
ties with three recitals, one by 
Bidu Sayao, one by Mischa Elman, 
and one as yet unannounced. As 
with Community Concerts in the 
United States, admission is re- 
stricted to members. 

All the established musical or- 
ganizations are continuing their ac- 
tivities this year. Celebrating its 
20th anniversary, the Orquesta 
Sinfonica de Mexico will be con- 
ducted in most of its bi-weekly con- 
certs by Carlos Chavez, founder of 
the orchestra. Although no de- 
tailed programs have been an- 
nounced, the orchestra has engaged 
Igor Stravinsky and Georges En- 
esco as guest conductors, and 
Erica Morini and Robert Casa- 
desus as soloists. Departing from 
its customary June to October 
schedule, the orchestra will play 
two seasons in 1948, one in Feb- 
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Government sponsors 


Belas Galindo, 
director of the 
National Conser- 
vatory and a rep- 
sentative composer 


Luis Sandi, head of the department 


Jose Pablo Moncayo, 
assistant conductor 
of the Orquesta Sin- 
fonica de Mexico 





of music of the National Institute 

of Fine Arts, prominent composer, 

founder and conductor of the Coro 
de Madrigalistas 


Above, 


Above, the Ballad of the Bird and the Virgins, staged by the 
State Academy of the Dance 


ruary and March, another in July 
and August. 

The National Institute of Fine 
Arts, a branch of the Ministry of 
Education, will produce a series of 
operas with Mexican singers. In 
addition to Mefistofele, Boris God- 
unoff, Orfeo, Carmen and La 
Traviata, the series will include a 


The Quarteto de 
Mexico, the most 
prominent of the 


three Mexican String 
quartets before the 
public 





Right, a scene from the 

ballet, Memorial Day, also 

given by the State Acad- 
emy of the Dance 


bill of one act operas by Mexican 
composers. The Institute, directed 
by Carlos Chavez, has commis- 
sioned Eduardo Hernandez Mon- 
cada, Jose Pablo Moncayo and 
Luis Sandi to write the new works. 

In its fifth year of operation, the 
Opera Nacional builds its produc- 
tions around singers from the 
Metropolitan Opera, and Mexican 
singers are only occasionally given 
leading parts. No schedule for the 
coming season has been announced 
as yet, but it is known that the 
governing board plans to add an- 
other Wagner opera to its present 
reportory of Tannhauser, Die Wal- 
ktire and Siegfried. 

The National Institute of Fine 
Arts supports the Coro de Madrig- 
alistas and two string quartets, all 
of which have been scheduled to 
give concerts in the Palace of Fine 
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MEXICO 





orchestra for workers and students— 


New Community series—Opera Thrives 


The choral group, 
founded and directed by Luis 
Sandi, will sing in the hall six 
times, in addition to its tours in 
the provinces. The two quartets, 
Quarteto Mexico and Quarteto 
Gonzalez will give a series of con- 
certs in the hall during October 
and November, with the singers 
Oralia Dominguez, Irma Gonzalez 
and Carlos Puig, and the pianist 
Miguel Garcia Mora as assisting 
artists. 

A private company, Conciertos 
Mexicanos, has announced a series 
of concerts in the Mexican capital, 
by Vronsky and Babin, duo- 
pianists; Rosita Renard, Chilean 
pianist; Adolf Busch, violinist; 
Rudolf Serkin, pianist; Elisabeth 
Schumann, soprano; Paul Loyon- 


Arts this year. 


net, pianist; Maria Bonilla, so- 
prano, and several others to be 
announced. 


The 28-year-old Daniel Asso- 
ciation will offer its audiences 12 
Sunday morning concerts in the 





Oralia 
Dominguez, outstand- 
ing contralto of the 
younger generation, 

as O 





The sched- 
ule includes Claudio Arrau, Nikita 


Palace of Fine Arts. 


Magaloff and Rudolf Firkusny, 
pianists; Jacques Thibaud, vio- 
linist; Gasper Cassaddé, cellist; 
Mariemma, Spanish dancer, and the 
Lener String Quartet. The other 
four recitalists will be announced 
later. 

The Mexican Chamber Music 
Association and the Monday Even- 
ing Concerts are both planning 
series of chamber music programs. 
The Association, with a conserva- 
tive repertory, will give its usual 
ten concerts. The Monday Even- 
ing group, directed by Carlos 

(Continued on page 374) 
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gave one of the 
most rewarding 
vocal programs 


of the season” 


The appeal of Miss Frick’s 
voice lies in emotional rich- 
| ness. The production was 

admirable. She commands a 
beautifully controlled pia- 
nissimo, and she can also 
sing with tremendous power. 
At all times, the tones 
emerged freely, without 





strain. 


As an interpreter, Miss Frick 
demonstrated intelligence 
and intuition of high caliber. 
Moreover, she conveyed the 
mood of her songs through 





the medium of a vocal timbre 
so charged with human vital- 
ity that by comparison, the 
merely “pretty” voices to be 
heard on the concert stage 





seem pallid and meaningless. 


Weldon Wallace 
Baltimore Sun, 1947 





“Accomplished recitalist . .... imaginative singing 
marked by excellent diction and good style”’ 
New York Times 


(TOWN HALL RECITAL, NOV. 24th, 1947) 
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Now Booking CONCERTS-COLLEGES-CLUBS-RADIO Season 1948-49 


1401 Steinway Building, 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Rio opera season saved by Burle- 
Marx—Several Italian revivals 


hailed—Orchestra audiences faithful 


By Lisa M. PEpreRcORN 
RIO DE JANEIRO 
A° sometimes happens, especially 
in Rio de Janeiro, the season 
did not turn out according to the 
schedule made many months in ad- 
vance. After a successful opera 
season in 1946 everybody in the ad- 
ministration was most hopeful that 
something even more accomplished 
could be carried out in 1947, and an 
interesting plan was worked out for 
both the administrative and artistic 

sides of the forthcoming season. 

A number of revivals and new 
productions were foreseen, detailed 
.deas for the foundation of an opera 
school were laid down, and techni- 
cal improvements of the opera 
house and administrative and finan- 
cial facilities were in view, which 
made everyone very cheerful and 
expectant if not to say proud that, 
after all; Rio de Janeiro could even- 
tually boast of a substantial opera 
and concert life. 

After the summer holidays (Jan- 
uary-March) were over, Eugen 
Szenkar, one of the opera conduc- 
tors, returned from the United 
States and Canada. One of the pro- 
ducers, German Geiger Torel, ar- 
rived from the Argentine and the 
Italian conductor, Oliviero de Fa- 





Elisabetta Barbieri 


as Carmen as 


Sylvio Vieira 
Scarpia 


britiis, stayed on after finishing a 
summer opera season with an Ital- 
ian group (Carro di Tespis). All 
were anxious to start rehearsing, 
but they were told to wait for an- 
other week. 

They had to wait not one but 
several weeks. All of a sudden it 
became doubtful whether any opera 
season would take place at all. No- 
body in Rio de Janeiro had a signed 
contract, no artists from abroad were 
engaged, no schedule was made up. 
Everything was so dubious that the 
majority of those “in the trade” 
were almost certain that not a single 
opera representation would be given, 
especially as no definite administra- 
tive body had been established at a 
time when rehearsals ought to have 












Oliveiro de Fabritiis 
conductor of the 
Italian repertoire 









Mario del Monaco 
in The Girl of the 
Golden West 


Frederick Destal as 
the Wanderer in 
Siegfried 


been going at full swing. Yet not 
long afterwards, almost overnight, 
the Municipal Theatre began bus- 
tling, and to the surprise of every- 
body, the opera house opened its 
doors two months later for the 






Photos by Grossi 
Beniamino Gigli as 
Radames 


Alda Noni and Violetto de 
Freitas in Nozze di Figaro 





Elisabetta Barbatto 
Giulio Neri as as Tosca 


Mefistofele 


opening night performance of Sieg- 
fried. 

What had happened was that an 
impartial administrator had been 
called in to put things straight. To 

(Continued on page 314) 





ARGENTINA 





By ENzo VALENT!I FERRO 
BUENOS AIRES 


HE development of Argen- 

tina’s music has led inevitably 

to the problem of the so-called 
“Argentine Reality,” the attempt to 
root the character and emotions of 
music in folk themes and in local 
color. 

Composers of the nationalist 
school, in their concern with “Ar- 
gentine Reality,” have sought out 
rhythmical and melodic elements 
found among Aymaro-Quichua In- 
dians and themes of half-breeds and 
Creoles. Their scholarship indi- 
cates a restless urge to supply their 
country with expressions of an un- 
equivocally national culture. But 
they have the same problem as 
North American composers: there 
is a lack of authentic national melo- 
dies and rhythms. 

The first generation of Argentine 
music was a confused time. Com- 
posers found themselves entirely 
under the influence of European 
music, without much technical prep- 
aration and with only scattered 
abilities. As a result, they confined 
themselves to writing for the par- 
ties and dances of the day. Juan 
Pedro Esnaola (1808-1878) was 
the principal figure. His more im- 
portant followers were Amancio 
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personality 





Pia Sebastiani 


Rodolfo Arizaga 


Alcorta, Ignacio Alvarez, Arturo 
Beruti, Pablo Beruti, Telesforo Ca- 
bero, Segundo Cabrera, Frederico 
Guzman, Juan Bautista Alberdi and 
Francisco Hargreaves. Esnaola’s 
symphonies and masses, and the 
works of the Beruti brothers, in- 
cluding Pablo Beruti’s opera Cocha- 
bamba, are the most interesting pro- 
ductions of this school. 

The following generations showed 
more individuality. A preoccupa- 
tion with South American local 
values existed simultaneously with 
European influences. Composers 
gained a sounder technique. Al- 
berto Williams, Julian Aguirre, 
Constantino Gaito, Carlos Lopez 
Buchardo, Ernesto Drangosch, Ce- 
lestino Piaggio, Juan Bautista 
Massa and Jose Andre are the best 
of this generation. In this produc- 





History of native composition 
scanned—Y outh develops 





Luis Gianneo 


THREE YOUNG 
COMPOSERS IN 
ARGENTINA 





tive period there were nine sympho- 
nies by Alberto Williams; the ora- 
torio, San Francisco de Solano, and 
the ballet La Flor de Irupe, by Con- 
stantino Gaito, who is the author of 
numerous operas; the cantata Santa 
Rosa de Lima, by Jose Andre; the 
songs of Lozen Buchardo; the com- 
positions for pianoforte by Ernesto 
Drangosch. 

The younger composers have a 
definite personality and a modern 
aesthetic outlook; they also have a 
fuller mastery of technique and are 
prolific. The most characteristic 
members of this group are Gilardo 
Gilardi, author of two operas, Pri- 
mera Suite Argentina, songs and 
compositions for various instru- 
ments; Jose Maria Castro with so- 
natas for piano and for violin and 
piano, a Concerto Grosso, a con- 
certo for piano and orchestra, the 
ballet Georgia, and a number of 
songs; Juan Jose Castro, whose 
compositions include three sympho- 
nies, three symphonic poems, two 
suites, a ballet, a concerto for piano 
and orchestra, the opera La Zapa- 


tera Prodigiosa (The Prodigious 
Schoemaker ), a symphonic choral 
work, Martin Fierro, sonatas, pre- 
ludes, and an Elegy for soprano, 
orchestra and chorus. 

To this group likewise belongs 
Luis Gianneo, who uses folk ele- 
ments as a pretext rather than as a 
fundamental factor. He is the com- 
poser of two symphonies, two sym- 
phonic poems, a concerto for piano 
and orchestra, two divertimentos, 
Prelude and Fugue for string or- 
chestra, two quartets, two sonatas 
for piano, an overture for a chil- 
dren’s comedy, a concertino sere- 
nata, a sonatina for harp, and a 
great number of other works. 

Juan Carlos Paz has done impor- 
tant work in many forms: composi- 
tions for orchestra—Canto de Navi- 
dad (Christmas Song), Symphonic 
Movement, Suite para Juliano Em- 
erador, Overture, Six Pieces, Pre- 
lude and Fugue—, an octet for wind 
instruments, an overture for twelve 
instruments, two concertos for six 
instruments each, two quartets, four 
compositions in the twelve-tone 
scale, solo pieces for clarinet, a so- 
nata for saxophone and piano, and 
sonatinas and numerous composi- 
tions for piano, among them poly- 
tonal variations. 

Jacobo Ficher, although a Rus- 
sian by birth, has been in the coun- 
try for twenty-five years, and is an 
Argentine citizen. He has com- 
posed works in several styles. In 
each he shows fine workmanship. 

The leaders of contemporary mu- 

(Continued on page 314) 
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has not yet developed its full reso- 
nance, since it often becomes white 
and pallid. The other chief partic- 
ipants were Margaret Harshaw, 
Deszo Ernster, John Garris, Gerhard 
Pechner (who is developing the dis- 
turbing habit of making a bid for 
applause by hamming up his comic act- 
ing as Beckmesser) and Mack Har- 
rell, who resumed his masterly por- 
trait of Kothner. a 


Madama Butterfly, Jan. 16 


The third performance of Puccini’s 
Madama Butterfly Jan. 16 was pre- 
sented with the same cast of princi- 
pals as in previous representations, 
with the exception of Lucielle Brown- 
ing, who sang her first Suzuki of the 
season. Miss Browning, who was in 
good voice, made her role convincing 
in both its vocal and histrionic as- 
pects. Licia Albanese was Cio-Cio- 
San; James Melton, Pinkerton; 
Irene Jordan, Kate Pinkerton; John 
Brownlee, Sharpless; Alessio De Pa- 
olis, Goro; George Cehanovsky, Ya- 
madori; Melchiorre Luise, the uncle- 
priest, and John Baker, the imperial 
commissary. Giuseppe Antonicelli was 
the capable conductor. 


Lucia, Jan. 17 


On Saturday afternoon, Jan. 17, the 
season’s third performance of Doni- 
zetti’s Lucia was given, with Lily 
Pons in the title role, Ferruccio Tagli- 
avini as Edgardo, and in the other 
leading roles Thelma Votipka, Robert 
Merrill, Nicola Moscona,_ Felix 
Knight and Lodovico Oliviero. Pietro 
Cimara conducted. K. 


La Gioconda, Jan. 17 


Francesco Valentino as Barnaba 
and Anthony Marlowe as Isepo sang 


ROW EA 


Teacher of SINGING 


their roles for the first time this sea- 
son in the third Gioconda. The rest 
of the cast consisted of Daniza 
Ilitsch, Risé Stevens, Margaret Har- 
shaw, Richard Tucker, Giacomo 
Vaghi, Osie Hawkins, Lawrence 
Davidson, Leslie Chabay, Philip Kins- 
man and John Baker, with Emil 
Cooper conducting and, of course, the 
ballet in the disgracefully choreog- 
raphed, ill executed mélange that 
passes for the Dance of the Hours. 
Mr. Valentino was somewhat less 
effective in La Gioconda than in 
operas calling for less volume of tone, 
for under pressure his voice tended 
to slip out of focus. Many passages 
came out well, however, and his con- 
ception of the odious character was 
consistent and strongly projected. 
Miss Ilitsch’s magnificent voice was 
a bit recalcitrant at first, but long 
before the Suicidio soliloquy it had 
limbered up. Her sweeping delivery 
of all her music in the last act was 
impressive. In the final duet with Mr. 
Valentino her full-voice coloratura 
came off spectacularly, and earlier in 
the act she achieved a thrilling high 
C, the first she has sung here with 
full resonance and rich vibrato. 


Carmen, Jan. 19 


The season’s fifth performance of 
Bizet’s Carmen was given Jan. 19 
with Risé Stevens as Carmen, Kurt 
Baum as Don Jose, Robert Merrill as 
Escamillo and Nadine Conner as 
Michaela. The other leading roles 
were taken by Lucielle Browning, 
Thelma Votipka, George Cehanovsky, 
Alessio De Paolis, Lorenzo Alvary 
and Clifford Harvuot. Louis Fou- 
restier conducted. 


Magic Flute, Jan. 22 
There were no newcomers to the 


Wide World 
Licia Albanese as Cio-Cio-San 


cast of The Magic Flute Jan. 22, but 
since Eleanor Steber had sung Pamina 
only once before, it was interesting to 
observe that the soprano was thorough- 
ly at home in the part, and sang the 
long-breathed music with great style 
and almost invariable beauty of tone. 
Occasionally there was a harsh edge 
to her higher voice which indicated 
that she was forcing. She acted with 
great charm and poise and presented a 
picture of loveliness. Ezio Pinza was 
once again the Sarastro, Charles Kull- 
man the Tamino, John Brownlee the 
Papageno, Mimi Benzell the Queen of 
the Night and John Garris the Mono- 
statos. Other roles were in equally 
familiar hands. Fritz Stiedry con- 
ducted. 
Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Pagliacci, Jan. 21 

In each opera a tenor singing his 
role for the first time at the Metro- 
politan gave a dash of novelty to the 
third presentation of the standard 
double bill, a non-subscription benefit 
for St. Barnabas House of the New 


























James Melton as Lieut. Pinkerton 


York Protestant Episcopal City Mis- 
sion Society. Mario Berini, scheduled 
to appear as Turiddu Dec. 19, but 
forced by illness to yield to Frederick 
Jagel, was finally able to give his 
account of the part. Kurt Baum, so 
probable a candidate for success in 
Pagliacci that it was surprising he had 
not sung in it before, was the Canio. 

Mr. Berini made a passable but un- 
sensational Turiddu, acting the part 
stiffly but singing with some degree 
of passion. His top tones were usually 
pinched and small, however, and his 
production tended to sound throaty in 
the lower extreme of his range. Mr. 
Baum’s Canio was vocalized with su- 
perb ease, and needed only a more 
dynamic rhythmic impetus to be al- 
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Most recent of the outstanding singers to come from the studio of 
Mme. Silberta is the sensational contralto star Francine Falkon of whom 
the N. Y. critics had this to say: 


TOWN HALL: NOVEMBER 3, 1947—N. Y. TIMES 
Miss Falkon displayed a lovely voice, well produced, 
even in quality throughout its wide range and with a 
rich variety of color. Her pianissimo was thrilling; 
her attacks were accurate and gentle. 


N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE: NOV. 3, 1947 
“She sang with ample and warm tone, 
delicacy and sensitive lightness in rapid 
passages. There was remarkable evenness 
among the various ranges of the voice.” 


200 W. 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
SARIN ORIREISS RIP Ma RRR NRE CNN EER LETS AR SECS EEE LIE NOLL AAAS LENSE LODE LE GEST, 


N. Y. POST: NOVEMBER 3, 1947 

“Her voice is wide in range and brilliant 
like a mezzo soprano in the upper register. 
The voice illustrating its excellent produc- 


tion warmed with use.” 


By appointment only. 
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save the reputation of the Munici- 
pal Theatre, people turned to Wal- 
ter Burle-Marx, the composer-con- 
ductor, who happened to be in Rio 
de Janeiro at that time, and put the 
burden on his shoulders. 


After he had put through a bril- 
liant opera season under intricate 
conditions and many handicaps, his 
engagement was terminated soon 
after the last curtain went down. 
Mr. Burle-Marx had begun to work 
out many excellent ideas for the 
artistic and technical improvement 
of the theatre in the season of 1948, 
and his plans were backed by many 
who hoped to end once and for all 
the hectic improvisation which 
characterized the 1947 season. It 
seems, however, that a steady and 
long-range plan for the Rio de Ja- 
neiro Municipal season is something 
that will never come true. 

What will happen during the 1948 
season, nobody knows yet. Every- 
thing is as much in the air as it was 
last year. The result will be the 
same as ever: operas will be selected 
because foreign artists are avail- 
able at the last minute rather than 
in terms of a well planned schedule. 
Red tape and personal intrigues 
seem to prevent the laying of a 
sound basis for artistic achievement 
in Rio de Janeiro. 

Although some of the artists re- 
ceive their fees only after much de- 
lay, it is not actually a lack of finan- 
cial funds which handicaps serious 
planning in advance. It has always 
been said in local musical circles 
that the available funds could be 
more wisely used and the whole set- 
up be better organized. 

What had made this season supe- 
rior to previous ones, despite all 
shortcomings, was the revival of a 
few operas which had not been 
given for several years, such as La 
Fanciulla del West, Mefistofele, La 
Gioconda, L’Elisir d’Amore. and Le 
Nozze di Figaro, and also the excel- 
lent casts selected at the last minute. 

Apart from a few artists that had 
come from the United States and 
some local ones, the management 
took advantage of the Italian sing- 
ers who had stayed on in Rio de 
Janeiro after the close of the Italian 
summer season (1946-47) in the 
open air, as well as their very able 
conductor, Oliviero de Fabritiis. 
These Italian singers made quite a 





Walter Burle-Marx, 
composer - conduc- & 
tor, who took charge 
of the Rio Opera 
season 









sensation when incorporated into 
this year’s casts at the Municipal 
Theatre. Outstanding among them 
was the soprano Elisabetta Bar- 
batto, a young singer still in her 
twenties who undoubtedly will make 
a great career. 

Giulio Neri, bass, and Ebe Stig- 
nani, mezzo-soprano, were other re- 
markable artists. Set Svanholm 
sang in two Wagner operas, Sieg- 
fried and Tristan and Isolde, and it 
was regretted that other Wagner 
operas could not be given with this 
artist because of his engagements at 
the Colon Theatre in Buenos Aires. 

The series of symphony concerts 
was also a rather doubtful affair 
this past season. The Municipal 
Orchestra, which in former years 
ran its own series of concerts under 
either one or several guest conduc- 
tors, produced nothing this year, 
owing to bad management and other 
obstacles. Although Erich Kleiber 
came here with a contract to con- 
duct the Municipal Orchestra, every 
thing was so against the project, in 
cluding the impossibility of renting 
the theatre—the only suitable place 
for symphonic concerts—that he 
was eventually transferred to the 
Brazilian Symphony, which he had 
to conduct in an acoustically defi- 
cient movie theatre. 

Jascha Horenstein and Jaroslav 
Krombolc, young Czech conductor, 
were other guests with the same or- 
chestra. The greater part of this 
orchestra’s concerts was naturally 
in the hands of its regular conduc- 
tor, Eugen Szenkar, who, in con- 
trast to previous years, introduced 
a few novelties to everybody’s de- 
light, including Prokofieff’s Fifth 
Symphony which he played three 
times, once for every subscription 
series. Despite financial difficulties 
which this organization is experi- 
encing lately, both orchestra and 
conductor have been going on doing 
their work to the satisfaction of 
their faithful audience. 
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Erich Kleiber 


Although a local ballet group 
gave a series of performances, none 
of the famous ensembles from 
abroad came here as they used to in 
former years. A Viennese operetta 
ensemble had planned to come to 
Rio de Janeiro to give a short sea- 
son following the opera season, the 
engagement was called off because 
those responsible thought the Mu- 
nicipal Opera House too sacred a 
place for such works as Die Fleder- 
maus or Der Zigeunerbaron. 

When protests against this atti- 
tude oozed through, it was suddenly 
found necessary to give the Munici- 
pal Theatre to a _ play-producing 
group which maintained that one of 
the smaller theatres would not be 
adequate in size, despite the fact 
that the Municipal Theatre is far 
too big for spoken drama, as the 
actors were hardly audible. 


Argentina 
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sic are Morillo, Suffern and Gina- 
stera. Roberto Garcia Morillo has 
written three sonatas; a symphony ; 
Berseker (symphonic movement) ; 
the symphonic suite, Usher, one of 
his most significant works; the bal- 
let, Harrild; a quartet; a concerto 
for piano and orchestra, and Tres 
Pinturas de Paul Klee. Carlos Suf- 
fern has written the symphonic poem. 
La Noche; Las Orientales, for solos 
and orchestra; Romances Viejos 
(Old Romances), for soprano and 
accompanying instruments; Estam- 
pas Japonesas (Japanese Prints), 
for voice and piano; a Psalm, and 
pieces for piano. Alberto E. Gina- 
stera, who is known in the United 
States, has composed a Psalm for 
chorus and orchestra; two sym- 
phonies; Obertura para el Fausto 
Criollo (Overture for the Creole 
Faust); the ballets Panambi and 
Estancia; three motets for chorus, 
Las Lamentaciones de Jeremias; 
pieces for piano, and songs. 

The aesthetic orientation of these 
musicians has three aspects—ex- 
pressionism (Garcia Morillo), im- 
pressionism (Suffern) and nation- 
alism (Ginastera). Their works 


reveal the influence of the chief 
composers of their respective 
schools. Stravinsky’s nullifying 


force extends to South America, but 
the new Argentine generation re- 
gards it equivocally. Paul Hinde- 
mith, in the opinion of Argentina’s 
young composers, stands unrivalled 
in our time, but their critical indi- 
viduality weighs even his impor- 
tance. 


















Eugene Szenkar 


Of the three chamber music en- 
sembles in Rio de Janeiro one was 
dissolved last season; only the faith- 
ful Borgerth Quartet and the en- 
semble of the Sociedade Brasileira 
de Musica de Camera went on as 
usual with their attempt to present 
both the usual classical repertoire 
and works which are heard less fre- 
quently. 

Those of the younger generation 
who contribute to modern music 
have for some years made an effort 
to spread their cause. Nine of them 
have united in a group, calling 
themselves Musica Viva. Despite 
some interruptions, this organiza- 
tion, founded in 1939, has arranged 
chamber music concerts and lecture- 
recitals at which works of national 
and foreign contemporary compos- 
ers were presented. 


The use of folklore among Argen- 
tina’s youthful musicians has been 
reduced to an exploitation of its 
rhythmical character. But the older 
nationalist group still allows no 
creation that does not wear the 
label: South American Folklore. 
It damages itself by this restriction. 

A few young composers with a 
tendency to neo-classicism have 
done work on a level of accomplish- 
ment and technical ability which 
promises a good future. Pia Sebas- 
tiani, an excellent pianist, at pres- 
ent studying under Milhaud in 
France, has written compositions 
for’ orchestra: Estampas; Choral, 
Fugue and Final; a concerto for 
piano and orchestra; Preludes for 
piano and voice. Rodolfo Arizaga 
is the author of two sonatas for 
piano; music for string orchestra ; 
Cantatas de Primavera (Spring 
Cantatas), for a capella chorus; 
two chorals for orchestra; and 
Ulises, a cantata for soloists, chorus 
and orchestra. Roberto Caamano’s 
work includes Variations and Toc- 
cata for piano; a symphonette; a 
quartet; ballads, and preludes for 
piano. Astor Piazzola has an Ober- 
tura Tragica. Sergio de Castro, 
known for his Variaciones Breves, 
has been influenced by both Sch6én- 
berg and Copland. 





Kurt Baum to Sing in Mexico 


Kurt Baum, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera, will go to Mexico City 
after the Metropolitan’s spring tour, 
for appearances in La Gioconda, Aida, 
Il Trovatore and Pagliacci. In July he 
will sing at the Arena di Verona. 
Italy. 
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together stirring. His high B in the 
phrase, A ventitré ore, rang out bril- 
liantly and the Vesti la giubba carried 
a genuine impact. But his acting was 
so sterile as to rob the part of much 
of its visual persuasion—especially the 
stock attitudinizing and staggering he 
used to fill up the orchestral postlude 
after the Vesti la giubba. 

Stella Roman returned to the role 
of Santuzza with a vocal conception 
vastly changed and reanimated since 
she last sang it here in 1944. After a 
period of trying uncertainty she has 
now nearly finished remaking her top 
voice; it sounded larger and freer, yet 
she still retained her admirable half 
voice. Many phrases—notably the out- 
cry, Io son dannata, immediately after 
the Voi lo sapete—were tonally extra- 
ordinarily beautiful and dramatically 
telling. The lower octave of her voice 
still presented a problem to her, al- 
though part of the time she produced 
a good body of sound and kept the 
tone from wobbling. All in all, her 
Santuzza has a new breadth of style, 
though in the Voi lo sapete and some 
other passages she sang very slowly, 
as though she were concerned with 
the mechanics of vocalism. John 
Brownlee, stepping into the role of 
Alfio at the last moment in place of 
Francesco Valentino—who was trans- 
ferred to Pagliacci when Giuseppe 
Valdengo fell ill—obviously had not 
expected to sing the part, and did not 
know it well. Martha Lipton as Lola 
and Claramae Turner as Mamma Lu- 
cia completed the Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana cast skillfully. 

In Pagliacci, Licia Albanese sang 
Nedda expertly, projecting the Bird 
Song with clean intonation and a 


rousing climax. Mr. Valentino’s Tonio 
was handsomely sung and effectively 
acted. The others in a capable cast 
were Leslie Chabay as Beppo and 
Hugh Thompson as Silvio. Giuseppe 
Antonicelli conducted with greater 
flexibility than he showed in these 
operas before, saving Cavalleria from 
disaster when both Mr. Brownlee and 
Mr. Berini made mistakes and when 
Miss Roman dragged the ne. 


Tosca, Jan. 23 


With the exception of Alexander 
Sved, who on one hour’s notice as- 
sumed the role of Scarpia, a familiar 
cast, headed by Pia Tassinari and 
Ferrucio Tagliavini, appeared in the 
fifth performance of Puccini’s Tosca. 
Mr. Sved, substituting for Lawrence 
Tibbett, was a subtly terrifying vil- 
lain and a prime force in a work 
which has steadily become more in- 
tegrated with each succeeding per- 
formance this season. Lorenzo Alvary 
was an excellent Angelotti, Melchiorre 
Luise a tremulously amusing Sacristan 
and Alessio De Paolis a properly sin- 
ister Spoletta. The remainder of the 
excellent supporting cast consisted of 
George Cehanovsky, Lawrence David- 
son and Evelyn Sachs. Giuseppe An- 
tonicelli conducted. ‘ 


Die Walkiire, Jan. 24 


The second performance of the sec- 
ond Ring opera was precisely the 
same in cast as the first, and attracted 
a Jan. 24 matinee audience which was 
prone to applaud each of the new 
Simonson sets as it was _ revealed. 
Fritz Stiedry again conducted. The 
best singing performances of the after- 
noon were those of Helen Traubel as 
Briinnhilde and Mihaly Szekely as 





Nicola Moscona 


Hunding. There were also appealing 
singing and acting on the part of Rose 
Bampton as Sieglinde and the cus- 
tomary embodiment of Siegmund by 
Lauritz Melchior, Others included 
Herbert Janssen as Wotan, Kerstin 
Thorborg as Fricka and the usual 
complement of warrior maidens. Q. 


La Gioconda, Jan. 26 


_ With present limitations of rehearsal 
time, repetitions of operas at the Met- 
ropolitan are likely to be considerably 
smoother than the first representations 
of the season. In its fourth perform- 
ance La Gioconda was set forth with 
such complete assurance and freedom 
on the part of principals, conductor, 
chorus and orchestra that it provided 
one of the most brilliant evenings of 
the season. Daniza Ilitsch, now com- 
pletely at home in the title role, sang 
almost flawlessly, and with a power, 
control, and breadth of style which 
established her importance to the com- 
pany more incontrovertibly than ever. 
From the Suicidio aria to her final 
phrases with Barnaba her singing in 
the fourth act distinguished her as a 
dramatic soprano of the first rank. 
She has never before reached such 


Alexander Sved 








Lorenzo Alvary 


heights at the Metropolitan; one felt 
that she would have had no trouble 
holding her own in competition with 
most of the leading sopranos of 
years ago. 

Nicola Moscona, joining this year’s 
cast for the first time, sang fervently 
as Alvise. In one of those remarkable 
performances which engenders elec- 
tricity from the very first measure, 
almost the entire cast surpassed its 
previous achievements. Richard Tuck- 
er found a new vocal freedom in the 
tenor music; Risé Stevens abandoned 
the cloudy production she had affected 
before, and delivered Laura’s dramatic 
passages with clear, telling tone; Mar- 
garet Harshaw, though still listless in 
her accentuation, sang the contralto 
part with a lovely sustained line. Emil 
Cooper conducted, and the others in 
the cast were Francesco Valentino, 
Osie Hawkins, Lawrence Davidson, 
Leslie Chabay, Lodovico Oliviero, 
Philip Kinsman and John —_ 


Der Rosenkavalier, Jan. 28 


The fourth performance of Strauss’ 
Der Rosenkavalier was presented 
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M. Adelaide de Freitas Goncalves, direc- 
tor of Circulo da Cultura Musical da 
Oporta and of the conservatory 


By 
KATHERINE H. pE CARNEYRO 


LISBON 
FTER a long period of inac- 
A tivity, Portuguese music is 
making itself known again. 
The works of Luis de Freitas Bran- 
co, Joly Santos, Claudio Carneyro, 
Armando Fernandes, Lopes Graca, 
Jorge Vasconelles and Rui Coelho 
have been performed in their own 
country and in Europe. This year, 
Helena Costa, pianist, and her sis- 
ter Madelena, cellist, have given 
concerts of Portuguese music in 
numerous Spanish cities. 
Throughout Europe Portuguese 
musicians have taken active part in 
various festivals. Pedro de Freitas 
Branco, conductor of Lisbon’s Na- 
tional Symphony, served as a guest 
conductor at the International Fes- 
tival in Holland. In Edinburgh, the 
composer Luis de Freitas Branco 
lectured on music. And in a com- 
petition for female choruses at the 
first international festival in Llang- 
dolen, Wales, Oporto’s Feminine 
Musical Group won the fourth 
prize. Contralto Stella Tavares 
and soprano Ans Bierman have 
performed their repertories of con- 
temporary works and folk songs in 
many European countries, and the 
operas of Rui Coelho have been giv- 
en in Spain. 
Government Fosters Music 


The Portuguese government has 
fostered this new activity by giving 
musicians encouragement and pat- 
ronage through three official agen- 
cies. Directed by Pedro Prado, the 
Emissora Nacional sponsors con- 
certs, commissions new works, con- 
ducts competitions, and publishes 
editions of music. The Instituto 
para Alta Cultura awards fellow- 
ships to young musicians for study 
abroad. And in addition to organ- 
izing groups for the study of folk- 
lore, the S. N. I. directs the ballet 
Verde Gaio. 

The Circulo da Cultura Musical, 
founded by Elisa de Sousa Pedrosa, 
has stimulated the growth of Portu- 
guese music. With the help of gov- 
ernment subsidies and private sub- 
scriptions, this organization spon- 
sors concerts throughout the coun- 
try every year. Well known na- 
tional artists perform in the prov- 
inces, while some of the most cele- 
brated artists in Europe are brought 
to Lisbon. 

This year the concert season in 


Elisa Sousa Pedrosa, founder and 
director of the Circulo de Cultura 
Musical 


the Portuguese capital began with 
Dmitri Markevitch conducting the 
National Symphony Orchestra. The 
12-year-old Portuguese pianist, 
Sergio Varella Cid, unexpectedly 
played a Beethoven concerto, be- 
cause the cellist who had been an- 
nounced, Guilhermina Suggia, was 
unable to appear. Alfred Cortot, 
whose piano recitals were well 
known in Portugal before the war, 
followed in the second concert. 
Other artists and groups who will 
perform in Lisbon this season are 
Francis Poulenc and Pierre Bernac; 
Pierre Fournier, cellist; Ginette 
Neveu, violinist; the Hungarian 
String Quartet; Witold Malcuzyn- 
ski, pianist; Zino Francescatti, vio- 
linist, and the Colonne Orchestra 
conducted by Paul Paray. 

On his way from Paris to Rio de 
Janeiro last August, Heitor Villa- 
Lobos stopped in Lisbon to conduct 
the National Orchestra in a pro- 
gram of his own compositions. 
While he was well liked by the pub- 
lic, his works disappointed many 
critics who are interested in modern 
music. 

The Sociedade de Concertos of 
Lisbon and the Orpheao Portuense 
sponsor a series of concerts in the 
capital. The Chamber Orchestra of 
Milan has already been heard, and 
Bagarotti, violinist; Helena Costa, 
pianist; the Roman Quartet; Jelly 
d’Aranyi, and Edwin Fischer have 
been announced. 

Another society, one which calls 
itself Sonata, has done much to edu- 
cate the Portuguese public. Sonata 
is particularly interested in con- 
temporary music, and organizes 
small groups to perform chamber 
works. Although the society is 
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Luis de Freitas Branco (composer, musi- 
cologist and director of “Arte Musical") 
and his son Jodo 


eager to know American music, it 
has found that representative works 
are hard to obtain in Europe. 

In order to inform its readers 
about movements taking place in 
foreign musical circles, the Portu- 
guese review, Arte Musical, plans 
to exchange articles with foreign 
reviews, and to open its pages to 
foreign authors. The magazine re- 
cently serialized a biography of 
Wagner by Luis de Freitas Branco, 
which will soon be published in 
three or four volumes. 

The folk music of Portugal, one 
of the richest on the continent, has 
attracted the attention of the His- 
panic Foundation of the Library of 
Congress. Plans are being consid- 
ered to record many of the extant 
folk songs. The influence of the 
radio and of popular music has cor- 
rupted many of the songs, however, 
and only a musician thoroughly 
versed in folk music and endowed 
with a sharp critical and aesthetic 
sense could determine what songs 
should be selected for recording. 

Vianna da Motta, who studied 
with Liszt and von Bulow, and who 
was a friend of Cosima Wagner, 
Busoni, and Sarasate, still teaches 
a few students in Portugal. He has 
been otherwise inactive in public 
life since his retirement two years 
ago, when he made his last appear- 


ance with the National Symphony. 





Soprano Tours in South 

Muriel Rahn, soprano, is currently 
on a tour of the south, including the 
states of North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia and Florida on her 
itinerary. Following her Miami ap- 
pearance Feb. 12, Miss Rahn spent a 
10-day vacation in Nassau before re- 
turning to Sumpter, S. C.,_ her 
mother’s birthplace. She was sched- 
uled to complete her tour Feb. 22 with 
a recital at Bennett College, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


HAVANA 





By NENA BENITEZ 


HAVANA 

Havana’s musical life is steadily 
growing. Symphony _ concerts, 
chamber music and vocal and in- 
strumental recitals are being attend- 
ed by large audiences. Two or- 
ganizations, Pro-Arte Musical and 
the Patronato Pro-Misica Sin- 
fonica, which sponsors the Havana 
Philharmonic, contribute to Cuba’s 
musical prestige, along with the 
Sociedad Infantil de Bellas Artes 
(Fine Arts Society for Children), 
the Asociacién Cultural, the Soci- 
edad de Conciertos and the Socie- 
dad de Musica de Camara. 

In Havana this month the Pro- 
Arte Musical Society is presenting 
Stella Roman, soprano; Guiomar 
Novaes, pianist, and the duo-pian- 
ists, Vronsky and Babin. In March 
the Society will present Yehudi 
Menuhin and Jacques Thibaud, 
violinists; Ramon Vinay, tenor, 
and the local harpists, M. Mon- 
tero and M. de Cinca. 

The Pro-Arte Society Dramatic 
Group, under the direction of the 
Spanish actress, Hortensia Gela- 
bert, will present a comedy in 
April. In the same month Erica 
Morini, a favorite of Cuba, will 
give two violin recitals. In May 
the Ballet Festival takes place un- 
der the direction of Alberto Alon- 
so; also in May, Helen Traubel, 
soprano, and Cloe Elmo, contralto, 
will apear. Margot Ros, pianist; 
the SMCC String Quartet, and Ar- 
mando Molino and Romeu, cellist 
and pianist, are local artists who 
will give programs for the Society. 

The Patronato Pro-Musica Sin- 
fonica engaged Juan José Castro, 
Argentinian composer and conduc- 
tor, to succeed Erich Kleiber as 
permanent conduction of the Ha- 
vana Philharmonic when Mr. Klei- 
ber resigned after five years with 
the orchestra. Eugene Ormandy 
and Bruno Walter are to be guest 
conductors here during the present 
season. Soloists who will perform 
with them are Claudio Arrau, Ella- 
belle Davis, Nathan Milsteim and 
the Cuban pianist José Echaniz. 


Friends of Music Plans 


The Sociedad Amigos de la Ma- 
sica is presenting a concert series 
which will include Marisa Regules, 
Claudio Arrau, Jorge Bolet, Wini- 
fred Heidt, Mariemma (the Span- 
ish dancer), and Gaspar Cassado. 
The society is making arrangements 
for the appearance of Andres Se- 
govia, Marcel Grandjany, Miklos 
Gafni, Dorothy Maynor and the 
Guilet Quartet. 

The Asociacién Cultural. the 
youngest Havana Society, will 
sponsor recitals by Heifetz, Mil- 
stein, Arrau, Brailowsky, Rubin- 
stein and Mariemma. It will pre- 
sent three operas, Madama Butter- 
fly, Tosca, and Tristan und Isolde. 

The Sociedad Infantil de Bellas 
Artes, SIBA, which was founded 
in 1931, is responsible for youth 
concerts and for the plays per- 
formed by its dramatic groups. A 
fantastic play, El Anillo Magico 
(The Magic Ring) will be staged. 
The first performance in the Amer- 
icas of Alphense Daudet’s play, 
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exponent of Das Lied von der Erde, 
she scarcely has her peer today. 

Mr. Svanholm delivered the tenor 
songs in resonant tones and with a 
fine sense of their import. This hearer, 
for one, was unaware in his perform- 
ance of the Trinklied vom Jammer 
der Erde of operatic exaggerations; 
while the song of Der Trunkene 
im Fruhling had, to his thinking, the 
proper note of exultant abandon—par- 
ticularly in a passage like “Was geht 


mich denn der Frthling an? Lasst 
mich betrunken sein!” 
The audience which, obeying a 


monitory gesture of Mr. Walter early 
in the concert, refrained from applaud- 
ing the songs till the end of the 
cycle, applauded tumultuously at the 
close and recalled Mr. Walter and the 
artists many times after the work. The 
Sunday concert began with an intense 
performance of Schumann’s Manfred 
Overture. Although the third Leonore, 
at the end, might have seemed mis- 
placed and even gratuitous after the 
Mahler, it proved, in truth, the one 
work, which, as Mr. Walter gave it, 
did not have an effect of anticlimax. 


Szigeti Plays Bach Concerto 
With Little Orchestra Society 


Little Orchestra Society. Thomas 
K. Scherman, conductor. Joseph 
Szigeti, violinist. Town Hall, Jan. 19: 


Serenade in A Major, Op. 16....Brahms 
Farm Journal............ Douglas Moore 
(First performance) 

Romance in G for Violin 
and Orchestra, Op. 40....... Beethoven 
Violin Concerto in D Minor........ Bach 


Only Joseph Szigeti’s commanding 
playing of Bach’s D minor Violin 


Concerto at the end of the program 
lifted the seventh Little Orchestra 
concert above the commonplace. Bach’s 
music is seldom played better by any- 
one. Mr. Szigeti’s treatment of the 
solo part was forthright and mascu- 
line without becoming uncouth, un- 
broken in its absorption with the evo- 
lution of the musical idea from the 
beginning of each movement to the 
end, and expertly adjusted to the 
sonority of an orchestra which sawed 
through the score and did very little 
that was positive beyond playing the 
correct notes. 

The key of the concerto is not a 
printer’s error for the familiar work 
in A minor. The content of the D 
minor Concerto is well known in its 
version for harpsichord. Upon the as- 
sumption, borne out by some but cer- 
tainly not all the instrumental figura- 
tions of the solo part, that the work 
was originally written for violin, Rob- 
ert Reitz in 1915 made a reconstruc- 
tion which was so persuasive that the 
Bachgesellschaft granted its official 
approval. In the first two movements 
the violin is an entirely satisfactory 
protagonist; in the finale, however, 
two episodes and the cadenza before 
the close cry aloud for a keyboard in- 
strument. 

The Farm Journal by Douglas 
Moore, chairman of the Department 
of Music at Columbia University, was 
written for the Little Orchestra in the 
summer of 1947. Some of its materials 
come from the score for the docu- 
mentary film, Power and the Land 
(1940). The four brief sections—Up 
Early, Sunday Clothes, Lamplight 
and Harvest Song—are winning, if 
superficial, genre pieces echoing but 
not quoting folk song materials, set 
forth briskly and with attractively 
economical orchestration. 

Elsewhere in the program Mr. 





Szigeti, 
soloist with the 
Little Orchestra 
Society. 


Joseph 


Thomas K. Scher- 
man rehearses the 
orchestra for its 
seventh concert 





Szigeti played the Beethoven Romance 
in G with unwonted roughness, and 
Mr. Scherman conducted a desolate 
and arid performance of the Brahms 
A major Serenade, which does not 
aid a time-beating conductor by elimi- 
nating the warm tone of the violins 
and leaving the chief melodic re- 
sponsibility to the less tractable violas. 
c.S. 


Marina Koshetz Soloist 
With Boston Symphony 


Serge Kous- 
Marina Koshetz, 


Boston Symphony. 
sevitzky, conductor. 


soprano; Eunice Alberts, contralto; 
Wellesley College Choir, Margaret 
Macdonald Winkler, director. Car- 


negie Hall, Jan. 17: 





Lovenenenennennent une Md wy ' ce 


The Return of Pushkin, An 
Elegy in Three Parts for 
High Voice and Orchestra 
(First time in New York) 
Nikolai Nabokov 
La Damoiselle Elue. .. Debussy 
Air of Tatiana (Letter Scene) 
from Eugen Onegin .. Tchaikovsky 


Francesca da Rimini...... Tchaikovsky 


Mr. Koussevitzky’s Saturday mati- 
nee was designed primarily for the 
purpose of launching Marina Koshetz, 
soprano, upon her career. The pro- 
gram, which had been played in Bos- 
ton the previous weekend, provided 
important solo duties for Miss Ko- 
shetz in three works—Nikolai Nabo- 
kov’s The Return of Pushkin, per- 
formed for the first time in New 
York; Debussy’s La Damoiselle Elue, 

(Continued on page 319) 
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By W. WAGNER 
SYDNEY 


ALF a year has elapsed since 
H Eugene Goossens arrived in 

Sydney to take up his dual 
position as conductor of the Sydney 
Symphony and director of the New 
South Wales State Conservatorium. 
Seldom has a man entered the pub- 
lic life of a great city with so much 
good will and well-wishing extended 
to him. 

The progress the orchestra has 
made during the short time it has 
been under Mr. Goossens’ direction 
surpasses all expectations. When 
he said at the conclusion of the 1947 
season that “the progress of the 
orchestra has been little short of 
phenomenal,” he expressed the feel- 
ings of everybody who takes part 
in the musical life of Sydney. He 
added: “The orchestra has shown 
tremendous aptitude for my style 
and methods, and has taken on a 
new complexion which augurs well 
for the future. While I found the 
majority of the personnel better 
than I had anticipated, I shall con- 
stantly endeavor to improve and 
add to it.” 

The orchestra has just completed 
its second year of the three-year ar- 
rangement between the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission, the New 
South Wales State Government, 
and the Municipal Council of Syd- 
ney. The Government and the 
Council agreed to contribute up to 
$60,000 and $30,000 a year respec- 
tively towards the cost of maintain- 
ing the group on a full-time basis, 
the balance of approximately $100,- 
000 being provided by the A. B. C. 
Sydney’s orchestra is the only one 
in the British Empire, if not in the 
world, maintained by a combination 
of government, municipal and 
broadcasting authorities, and there 


anni 


Goossens spurs progress 


in Sydney—ABC has 


unique policy 


cannot be any doubt that the largely 
increased public support will not 
only justify, but demand, the re- 
newal of the agreement at the end 
of the three-year period. © 

Plans for the forthcoming season 
have to some extent been curtailed 
by the difficulties of finding a suit- 
able permanent hall for the con- 
certs. Mr. Goossens declared that 
musically perfect performances can 
never be achieved in the Sydney 
Town Hall because of its acoustical 
shortcomings, but in spite of all ef- 
forts no other suitable hall has been 
found so far. 


Another confronting 


difficulty 


Mr. Goossens and the A. B. C. is 
the impossibility of hiring the Town 
Hall for two or three consecutive 
weeks. Thus it looks as though Mr. 





Paul Kletzki, Pol- Charles A. Moses, 

ish conductor, who general manager 

has been engaged of the Australian 

by the ABC for BroadcastingCom- 
1948 mission 


Goossens’ plan to stage a big choral 
festival in September, 1948, on a 
scale similar to the Sheffield and 
Cincinnati festivals may’ have to be 


shelved for the time being. If the 
festival becomes a reality, Mr. 
Goossens intends to present the fol- 
lowing works: Beethoven’s Missa 
Solemnis, Mahler’s Eighth Sym- 
phony, Kodaly’s Psalmus Hungari- 
cus, Elgar’s The Apostles, Stravin- 
sky’s Symphony of Psalms and Pi- 
erné’s The Children’s Crusade. 

The widespread concern of the 
public over this housing problem 





William G. James, 
director of the 
music department 


of the ABC 


John Antill, prom- 
inent young Aus- 
tralian composer 


revealed the enormous interest with 
which thousands of Sydneyites view 
the development of the orchestra. 
Under the pressure of many resolu- 
tions by musical and other cultural 
societies, the Municipal Council has 
now set up a subcommittee to inves- 
tigate the facilities now available. 
Strong support for the establish- 
ment of a musical and cultural cen- 
tre has come from the Australian 
Labor Party, one of the strongest 
political organizations in the state. 

The vexed problem of suitable ac- 
commodation, however, has not de- 


Melbourne Hears Free Brahms Festival 


By Bwpy ALLEN 
MELBOURNE 


Teen year 1947 may well be 
remembered in Melbourne’s 
musical history as the curtain- 
raiser to a period of great artistic 
development. The wartime period 
of isolation and experiment forced 
Australia to take stock of its musi- 
cal potential, and the reception 
given to visiting artists in Mel- 
bourne during the year recently 
concluded showed a marked devel- 
opment in critical discernment to- 
gether with a more exacting stand- 
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ard of taste than obtained in the 
years preceding 1939. 

Melbourne has always been gen- 
erous in her appreciation of over- 
seas talent, but local enterprise has 
too often been cramped by lack of 
support. In contrast to this un- 
healthy condition there is now an 
encouraging spirit of optimism and 
self-endeavor. Teaching studios are 
crowded, musical societies are flour- 
ishing and concert-going is no 
longer a social but a cultural obli- 
gation. 

Presented by the University Con 


A scene from Gluck's 
Iphigenia, presented 
at the National The- 
atre at Melbourne 


Victor E. Pye 


servatorium from the fund estab- 
lished by the late Sydney Myer, a 
free Brahms Festival, under the 
direction of Prof. Bernard Heinze, 
was held in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
from Nov. 13 to Dec. 13, 1947. 
Eight ambitious programs included 
such notable works as the four sym- 
phonies, the two piano concertos, 
the C Minor Piano Quartet, the F 
Minor Piano Quintet, the Clarinet 
Quintet and the German Requiem. 
Overflowing audiences were thrilled 
by the memorable playing of Hep- 
zibah Menuhin in association with 
the Melbourne Symphony and the 
Queensland State String Quartet. 
The leader of the Quartet, Ernest 
Llewellyn, did impressive work as 
soloist in the violin concerto. 

Encouraged by the keen public 
interest in this festival, Prof. Heinze 
will present an Elgar Festival in 
1948. A great extension of the fes- 
tival movement is planned by the 
professor, who envisages an _ ulti- 
mate interchange of instrumental 
personel between the capital cities. 
All programs will be presented in 
cathedral settings on the lines of 
the famous English Three Choirs 
Festival. 

Professor Heinze has two other 
projects for Melbourne in 1948, a 












a 
Col. Bays 
Eugene Goossens, conductor of 
the Sydney Symphony and director 
of the New South Wales State 

Conservatorium 





terred the A. B. C. from arranging 
an extensive program for the forth- 
coming season, beginning in March 
and extending into December. In 
addition to 20 Young People’s Con- 
certs, the orchestra will be heard 
within the 10 months of the season 
in about 60 concerts, of which not 
less than two-thirds will be con- 
ducted by Mr. Goossens. About 30 
recitals by visiting overseas celebri- 
ties are also scheduled. 

The programs for 10 regular sub- 
scription concerts, to be given in 
three series, include the following 
first performances in Sydney: Mah- 
ler’s First Symphony, Prokofieff’s 
Fifth Symphony, three symphonies 
by American composers — Piston’s 
Second, Harris’ Third. and Cop- 
land’s Third—, Stravinsky’s Sym- 
phony in Three Movements, the 
English composer Edmund Rubbra’s 
Third Symphony and new works by 
Milhaud, Honegger and Messiaen. 

Five outstanding overseas artists 
have been engaged by the A. B. C. 
for 1948. In order of their arrival 
here they are Erna Berger, colora- 
tura soprano of the Berlin State 

(Continued on page 326) 





Bernard Heinze, conductor of the 
Royal Melbourne Philharmonic 
Society 


complete presentation of the Bee- 
thoven string quartets by the Syd- 
ney Musica Viva Society, and an 
English Chamber Music Festival of 
four concerts by the Queensland 
Quartet. This latter feature de- 
pends upon the approval of the 
Queensland Government. 

As a direct result of the visit of 
the Boyd Neel String Orchestra to 
Australia in the early part of 1947, 
Melbourne now possesses a Sin- 
(Continued on page 326) 
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and Tatiana’s Letter Scene from 
Tchaikovsky’s Eugen Onegin. The 
only purely orchestral work of the 
afternoon, at the close of the con- 
cert, was Tchaikovsky’s Francesca 
da Rimini. 

Upon hearing Miss Koshetz for the 
first time, it was hard to maintain an 
attitude of detachment. The singing 
of the young soprano, still in her 20’s, 
was so precise a mirror of the art 
of her celebrated mother, Nina Ko- 
shetz, that it was a moving experi- 
ence to realize that such rare musi- 
cianship has been perpetuated in the 
next generation. In natural vocai en- 
dowment, it must be admitted, Miss 
Koshetz does not rival her mother. 
But even though her voice is smaller 
and less bright in color, it has the 
same rapid vibration which makes 
high notes glitter and glisten, the 
same unearthly pianissimo, and the 
same intense continuity throughout a 
melodic phrase. Though it was the 
least novel item in the list, the Let- 
ter Scene gave the most impressive 
demonstration of these qualities. The 
full pathos and yearning and _ the 
volatile shifts of mood were affec- 
tingly projected, and only the lack of 
a dominating volume of tone reduced 
the power of a final climax planned 
with sure timing and constantly in- 
creasing tension. It was a distin- 
guished performance. 

Mr. Nabokov’s The Return of 
Pushkin, described elsewhere in this 
issue by Cyrus Durgin in his Bos- 
ton report, is the work of a petit 
maitre whose Russianism is filtered 
through an essentially Parisian view- 
point. The influence of Stravinsky 
prevails to such an extent that one is 
tempted to single out the individual 


works whose reverberations can be 
plainly heard—Le Baiser de la Fée, 
Jeu de Cartes, Les Noces and the 
Scenes de Ballet among them. A 
rhythmic figure in the opening move- 
ment also strongly presaged the Let- 
ter Scene we were to hear later. But 
it would be unjust to pass off so skill- 
ful a composition as merely derivative 
because of the Stravinskyan cast of 
its diatonic melody, harmonic plan, 
orchestration (especially the treat- 
ment of the winds) and—in the first 
movement — sparse, linear two-part 
counterpoint. Through the entire 
work there speaks the urbane per- 
sonality of a cultivated musician and 
an honorable workman. 

Debussy’s youthful cantata, evok- 
ing pre-Raphaelite images in a style 
closely akin to the early salon man- 
ner of Fauré, holds on to its pale 
life by a tenuous thread nowadays, 
but it was performed with charm and 
simplicity by Mr. Koussevitzky, Miss 
Koshetz, Eunice Alberts (a Boston 
contralto with a rich, steady voice) 
and the fresh sounding Wellesley 
Choir. In Tchaikovsky’s turbulent 
Francesca da Rimini the playing of 
the orchestra was rough in its at- 
tacks, as it had been surprisingly 
often earlier in the afternoon. 

ca 


Szell and Philadelphians 
Perform Bartok Concerto 


Philadelphia Orchestra. George Szell, 
conducting. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 20, 
evening : 

Overture, The Roman Carnival.. Berlioz 
certo for Orchestra........... Bartok 

Symphony in C major.......... Schubert 

From start to finish this concert 

was sheer delight. One had the im- 

pression that the Philadelphians never 


played with such splendor of sound 
or such dazzlements of virtuosity. As 
for Mr. Szell, his whole being radi- 
ated the immense enjoyment he 
seemed to extract from every bar of 
the music. Occasionally, indeed, he 
appeared to go the limit of visible 
relish in a delirium of hortatory 
movements. Yet, how much better 
than chill objectivity are such tumults 
of pleasurable disturbance provided 
they also set an orchestra aflame! 

Bartok’s Concerto for Orchestra 
was saluted as a modern masterpiece 
of the first order when Serge Kous- 
sevitzky first played it here. Repeat- 
ed hearings have only added to its 
stature. With the possible exception 
of the last piano concerto, Bartok 
never wrote anything so magical, as 
pure instrumental sound. But the 
piece is far more than a matter of 
bewitching sonorities. It is a won- 
der of organization, a miracle of 
imaginative poetry, of varied fantasy. 
It has the property of captivating the 
hearer from the first, rather than ex- 
acting the repeated and_ intensive 
intellectual collaboration some _ of 
Bartok’s more cerebral effusions de- 
mand. The sovereign musicianship of 
Mr. Szell and the creative enthusiasm 
of his approach perfectly attune him 
to this extraordinary music. It is 
hard, indeed, to imagine a conductor 
who could have conveyed its enchant- 
ment in a more ideal fashion. 


Mr. Szell’s performance of Schu- 
bert’s great C major Symphony was 
a vastly exciting adventure. Here, 
too, he appeared over and over to be 
carried away by the fierce delight of 
the work. There were moments when 
the hearer found himself wondering 
whether Schubert himself would have 
entirely approved this formidable 
momentum, this enormous impact and 
vertiginous speed. Certainly it could 
hardly fail to have astounded him. So 
did it the audience on this occasion, 





The late Bela Bar- 
tok, whose Con- 
certo for Orches- 
tra was played by 
the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under 
George Szell 





which greeted the tremendous reading 
with a great clamor of approval. P. 


Strauss and Bruckner Played 
Memorably by Walter 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Bruno Walter, conductor. Carnegie 
Hall, Jan. 22, evening: 

Metamorphosen ........-.+++++: Strauss 


(First performance by the Society) 
Sympheny No. 8, in C minor.. Bruckner 


It is hard to write dispassionately 
about a concert like this. It invites an 
accumulation of hyperbolical adjec- 
tives and a frenzy of soaring raptures 
which quickly become ridiculous with- 
out communicating in the slightest the 
monumental splendor of the occasion. 
For this 4,552nd session of the Phil- 
harmonic was one of those fabled 
events whose untarnishing memory 
haunts the listener for a lifetime. 

The prodigious rite of Bruckner’s 
Eighth Symphony, which Bruno Wal- 
ter performed like one unveiling a 
Holy of Holies, would have reduced 
almost to nullity anything else that 
might have claimed attention on this 
never - to - be - forgotten evening. It 
speaks greatly for Strauss’ new Meta- 
morphosen that it endured such a 
proximity as well as it did. By all ordi- 
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ker, was achieved by the Dresden 
guest artist, Christel Goltz, in the 
part of Lisa. Her soprano voice is 
of uncommonly exciting timbre, and 
in maidenly lyricism no less than in 
tragic tones of despair this dramati- 
cally gifted singer exhibited an un- 
relaxing intensity. Erich Witte 
had all the intelligence, technique 





Wilhelm Furtwangler 


and musicality needed for the role 
of Hermann, though his somewhat 
violent singing lacks the melting 
tone quality that Tchaikovsky’s can- 
tilena demands. Margarethe Klose 


conceives the character of the Coun- 
tess with much fantasy and lends 


her the mask of a walking corpse, 
with a gray and macabre visage. 
However, one felt the want of 
rococo grace in her Grétry dance 
before the mirror. Johannes Schu- 
ler, at the conductor’s desk, achieved 
unity and coherence in the diversi- 
fied tendencies of the music. En- 
sembles and choruses were precise 
and expressive. 

After long and careful prepara- 
tion Paul Claudel’s and Arthur 
Honegger’s Jeanne d’Arc au Bicher 
had a first scenic representation at 
the Municipal Opera. One needs 
strong nerves to watch for an hour 
and a half the torture of a young 
girl being slowly burned on the 
stage—the more so when the role 
is played with as much realism as 
it is by the young Viennese actress, 
Kathe Braun. The impressive pro- 
duction by Werner Kelch, which 
mingles elements of Catholic liturgy 
with the robust pictures of the me- 
diaeval mystery play and culminates 
in the ingenious card-playing scene, 
lifts the work into the realm of the 
theatrical despite its oratorio-like 
character. 

Robert Heger conducted the dif- 
ficult score with impressive accur- 
acy and an expenditure of tempera- 
ment unusual with him. In its 
strange synthesis of consecrational 
festival play and circus the work 
occasioned lively discussions on the 
first evening. However, the inter- 
est which the intellectual circles 
bring to it has not availed to crowd 
the performances. A rather misfit 
pendant was a_ pseudo-Arcadian 
presentation of Handel’s Acis and 
Galatea. The Municipal Opera’s 
best singers (Elisabeth Griimmer, 
soprano; Wilhelm Schirp, bass, and 
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an agreeable new lyric tenor, Wer- stereotyped means, without, how- 


ner Liebing) bore the musical bur- 
dens of the evening. Instead of the 
Marthenot wave instruments pre- 
scribed by Honegger, use was made 
of a Trautonium, which, expertly 
played by Oskar Sala, proved itself 
the best organ to produce electrical 
tonal effects. 

In the same house (the old Thea- 
ter des Westens) ballet enthusiasts 
delighted for four evenings in a 
guest engagement of the Parisian 
Ballet des Champs Elysées. This 
young company, in whose art the 
traditional and the modern are hap- 
pily mated, offered a program whose 
strongest impressions were achieved 
by the accomplished dancer, Jean 
Babilée, and by the choreographic 
effectiveness of Stravinsky’s Jeu de 
Cartes and Henri Sauguet’s Les 
Forains. Sauguet here continues 
the musical line of La Chatte and 
the morbid little dance drama, La 
Nuit, which Jens Keith produced in 
October with the ballet of the Mu- 
nicipal Opera. 

He has developed an increasingly 
personal style which grows out of 
Gounod and Delibes and yet main- 
tains the atmospheric charm of the 
French modernists and a certain 
dryness that calls Erik Satie to 
mind. Margot Ufer, a young 
dancer of great attractiveness and 
clear technique, together with her 
partner, the interesting Hungarian, 
Gabor Orban, gave impressionistic 
sentiment to La Nuit. 


New Operetta Theatre 


The passion of the contemporary 
Berlin public for the decorative 
style on the stage has encouraged 
the founding of four new theatres 
all more or less devoted to operetta. 
Achim von Biel opened the little 
but luxurious Theater am Kurfitrs- 
tendamm (in the British sector) 
with a performance of A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream, in which 
Arthur Rother conducted Mendels- 
sohn’s music. But many people here 
would like to continue the tradition 
of the house by giving little oper- 
ettas and chamber revues such as 
Friedrich Hollander, Ralph Benat- 
zky and Mischa Spoliansky devel- 
oped into a Berlin specialty before 
1933. 

Walter Felsenstein has bigger 
aims with his Komische Oper 
which, in the old Metropol Theater 
on the Behren Strasse in the Russian 
sector, enjoyed much success with 
a brilliant production of Die Fleder- 
maus, conducted rather too heavily 
by Berthold Lehmann. Offenbach, 
Musorgsky, Carl Orff, Leos Jana- 
cek and possibly Mozart are also to 
be played. The old operetta tradi- 
tion and even the name of the Me- 
tropol Theater will perhaps be con- 
tinued by Arthur Maria Rabenalt 
and Theo Mackeben, and the open- 
ing of their theater (in the north 
end of Berlin) with Franz Lehar’s 
Merry Widow appears to promise a 
successful season. 

At almost the same time the first 
theater in the French sector was 
opened. It is called the Corso and 
is sheltered in the former film house 
called Lichtburg. With much deco- 
rative splendor but still with rather 
provincial means Chanel 5, a 
revue-operetta by Friedrich Schr6- 
der was given. Schréder, who last 
year enjoyed a big success with the 
operetta Nights in Shanghai, tried 
again to capture the public with old, 


ever, achieving a hit. In contrast 
to all these spectacular ambitions 
the little cabaret revue, Schwarzer 
Jahrmarkt, at the Ulenspiegel, is a 
witty mirror of the times. 

The playwright and composer, 
Gunther Neumann, sits at the piano, 
with an orchestra of six men, and 
accompanies the brazen and often 
bitter satires of life on the Kurfir- 
stendamm, represented by all its 
types—disguised militarists, hun- 
gry loving couples, homosexuals 
and radical politicians of the year 
1947. Actors like Hubert von Mey- 
erinck, Hans Deppe, Ann Holling 
and the excellent diseuse, Tatyana 
Sais occupy the little stage. 


Our concert life has not had 
many high spots, but has neverthe- 
less offered a number of good per- 
formances. Furtwangler took his 
departure with a program including 
the Metamorphosen of Richard 
Strauss. Though its duration was 
reduced at this performance from 
30 to 24 minutes the highly poly- 
phonic piece, written with all of 
Strauss’ luxuriance of tonal effects 
for 23 solo strings (which Furt- 
wangler doubled), still suffers from 
excessive length and from more 
subjectivity than one expected from 
the composer of Capriccio. The 
great artistic achievement of this 
concert, which closed with Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fifth Symphony, was 
Haydn’s Clock Symphony, with 
which the program began. Under 
Furtwangler it became a miracle of 
soulful precision. 


Several Gifted Conductors 


A significant musical impression 
was created by Georg Solti, the 
young Hungarian chief of the Mu- 
nich State Opera, who conducted 
two concerts with the Philharmonic 
and the State Chorus. A phenom- 
enon of dramatic temperament, still 
uncontrolled in his gestures, this 
musician, who up to 1946 lived as 
an emigré in Switzerland, seems a 
kind of continuator of the Erich 
Kleiber tradition. His presentation 
of Schubert’s C major Symphony, 
Beethoven’s Third Leonore Over- 
ture, Haydn’s B Flat Symphony, 
No. 102, and particularly Kodaly’s 
Hary Janos Suite lifted players and 
hearers noticeably out of their 
lethargy. 


Sergiu Celibidache showed in the 
programs of his Philharmonic con- 
certs this year a more conservative 
complexion than in 1946, This 
eminently gifted conductor, whose 
sense of rhythm is_ particularly 
striking, is gradually developing in 
his treatment of classic works. His 
Beethoven concert (on Penitence 
Day) showed him an individual ex- 
ponent of the Fifth Symphony 
(which he strikingly dramatized) 
and a capable accompanist to the 
pianist, Branca Musulin, in the G 
Major Concerto. One of his most 
brilliant performances was the first 
hearing in Berlin of Honegger’s 
Symphonie Liturgique, which he 
exposed with fascinating effects of 
color. 


John Bitter, who scored uncom- 
mon successes in Dresden and Leip- 
zig as a Brahms conductor, con- 
quered Berlin particularly through 
his well coordinated interpretation 
of Sibelius’ Fifth Symphony and the 
Second Symphony of Samuel Bar- 
ber, in its new version. The latter 


Frida Leider, soprano, who is now a 
producer at the State Opera 


work is highly uneven in its balance 
of content and form, but it has a 
slow movement of much intensity 
and personal character, and is based 
on a polyphony of original type. 
An attempt by the conductor, Wal- 
ter Sieber, to reanimate Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s C Major Symphony at 
a concert of the RIAS Orchestra 
(the American Radio organization ) 
was negated by the outworn content 
and unsymphonic style of the work. 

One must cite as real achieve- 
ments the Bach evenings at which 
Karl Ristenpart with a chamber or- 
chestra, small choruses, picked solo- 
ists and the excellent organist and 
harpsichordist, Traute Wagner, 
performed various cantatas, suites 
and concertos. For the sake of a 
complete record one should mention 
a performance of Mahler’s Lied von 
der Erde, though from the stand- 
point of intensity neither the con- 
ductor, Robert Heger, nor the skill 
of the Municipal Opera Orchestra 
was adequate. Inadequate, like- 
wise, was the first presentation of 
Prokofieff’s interesting and ironic 
Fifth Symphony, which Arthur 
Rother attempted with the orchestra 
of the Soviet-controlled Berlin 
Radio. 

A number of prominent soloists 
were heard in the concerts of the 
Berlin Radio—the pianists Julian 
von Karolyi and Eileen Joyce, both 
of whom endeavored to dust off ac- 
cording to their own lights the 
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nary rules of the game the apocalyptic 
grandeur of Bruckner’s mystic visions 
ought to have obliterated the faintest 
recollection of the octogenarian’s study 
for 23 solo string instruments. 

In good truth the symphony would 
have sufficed for this epic occasion. 
Yet if aught else it had to be, Mr. 
Walter chose the one piece which 
fitted into the frame of the program. 
For the Metamorphosen is an extraor- 
dinarily affecting work, unique in 
Strauss’ output; overlong perhaps, but 
still touched with a nostalgia which its 
composer could never have encom- 
passed earlier. Here is a sort of trans- 
figuration vastly more authentic than 
the theatrical bombast of his youthful 
tone poem. Here he achieves after his 
fashion a thing which, saving com- 
parisons, has something of that other- 
worldly sense that marks the slow 
movements of Beethoven’s last quar- 
tets. It is a “Riickblick”, a kind of 
summary of things past, a condensa- 
tion of memories and influences in one 
last recapturing. 

His fancy plays awhile on recollec- 
tions of Beethoven, of King Mark, of 
his own music (the Rosenkavalier 
phrase, Heut oder morgen, appears 
and reappears). The texture of the 
piece is unlike that of anything else he 
ever wrote. As sound, pure and simple, 
the score is magical. Has any other 
composer obtained from a string body 
just these sonorities? Certainly, not 
even in his own Arabella or the earlier 
Ariadne auf Naxos, did Strauss equal 
this particular feat. 

Mr. Walter displayed a_ wholly 
creative understanding of this music 
and a deep sympathy with it. His per- 
formance had something of that same 
feeling of dedication which a little 


later he was to bring so sublimely to 
Bruckner, and which less than a week 
earlier he lent to Mahler’s Lied von 
der Erde. Here, quintessentially, was 
the authentic Bruckner, unabbreviated 
by so much as a note. Yet in all the 
hour and 12 minutes the mighty thing 
lasted the large audience sat, riveted 
and breathless, as one does not recall 
ever seeing a New York gathering 
demean itself at a Bruckner function 
before. H.P 


Harris Symphony 
Played by Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic - Sym- 
phony, Walter Hendl conducting. 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 24, evening: 

Water Music Suite...... Handel-Harty 

Symphony No. 4 in A.... Mendelssohn 

mymmeamy INO, 8. ccccncesceccs Harris 

Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks.... 

Strauss 

The newest and least familiar 
music played in the second consecutive 
Saturday evening concert led by Wal- 
ter Hendl proved to be the dullest. 
Before the advent of Roy Harris’ one- 
movement symphony, the orchestra, 
especially the horns, had done full 
justice to the robust Water Music. 
Mendelssohn’s well knit and _ still 
sprightly Italian Symphony was given 
a straightforward performance, al- 
though precise unity of the first vio- 
lins was not consistently maintained. 


It was not the change from a pleas- 
ant to a somber mood that was 
offensive at this point, but rather the 
mock-profundity of the Third Sym- 
phony. The basic thematic material 
was never sufficiently interesting to 
justify the Sibelius source of the 
clichés that besiege the work. Mo- 
ments of intensity are represented by 








Ben Greenhaus 


Left to right: Floyd G. Blair, treasurer of the Philharmonic-Symphony; Henri 

Bonnet, French Ambassador; Nicole Henriot, French pianist and Charles Minch, 

conductor. M. Bonnet came up espscially from Washington to hear Mile. Henriot's 

American debut with the Philharmonic-Symphony Jan. 29 with her compatriot, 
M. Miinch directing the orchestra 


the intrusion of quivering strings, and 
nobility by irrelevantly introduced 
melodic fragments. The only rhyth- 
mic relief is in the fine fugal section, 
which, in its isolation, was clearly 
reminiscent of Stravinsky. The or- 
chestra played the symphony and the 
concluding Till Eulenspiegel with con- 
siderable fervor. 


Walter Gives Memorable 
Performance of Beethoven 


Philharmonic - Symphony. 
Walter, conductor. Carnegie 
Jan. 25, afternoon: 


Bruno 
Hall, 


Symphony in C minor 

(B. and H. No. 95)..Haydn 

A Siegfried Idyll ... .... Wagner 

Symphony No. 4, in B flat.. Beethoven 

Excerpts from The Damnation of Faust 

rlioz 
Bruno Walter ended his brief win- 
ter series with an enchanting concert 
that deserved a much larger atten- 
dance than it called forth. The pro- 
gram furnished just the relaxation 
needed after the heavy artillery of 
Bruckner and Mahler a few days 
earlier and the masterpieces offered 
afforded exactly the alleviation a sen- 
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The orchestra of the Volksoper is a 
separate group from that playing 
at the Theater an der Wien, and 
this performance of Don Carlos 
would have benefited from a 
larger string body and the Vienna 
Philharmonic’s high _ technical 
standard. Karl Bohm conducted. 
While not an ideal Verdi conduc- 
tor, he kept the opera from fall- 
ing to pieces in several spots. 
Philipp was sung by Endre Koréh, 
and Don Carlos by Karl Friedrich. 


Schéffler as Onofrio in 
Cosi Fan Tutte 


Paul 


Both of these parts were well pre- 
sented, but Friedrich’s voice has an 
unpleasant metallic quality that 
forces itself upon the listener. It 
even pierced through Hilde Ko- 
netzni’s (Elisabeth) huge voice in 
the duets. Hans Braun as Rodrigo 
was adequate. Elizabeth Hongen 
and Alfred Jerger were also in the 
cast. 

Wallerstein also revived Mu- 
sorgsky’s Boris Godunoff in bright 
new sets and costumes by Alex- 
ander Benois. Without making his 
best abilities apparent, Clemens 
Krauss conducted. The principal 
singers were Paul Schoffler, Josef 
Witt, Herbert Alsen, Karl Fried- 
rich, Walter Hodfermayer and 
Elisabeth Hongen. 


Furtwdangler Is Guest 


Furtwangler held the center of 
musical attention during his guest 
appearances with the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic, and in one choral concert 
with the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde. Keeping close to the stand- 
ard repertory, he conducted the 
Beethoven Third, Fifth, and Sixth 
Symphonies; the Brahms First Sym- 
phony; Mendelssohn’s Italian Sym- 
phony and Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Overture; and Hindemith’s Meta- 
morphosis on Themes by Weber. 
His excellence as- an interpreter of 
Brahms and Beethoven remains un- 
questionable. With the chorus of the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, and 
Alois Forer, organist, the Vienna 
Symphony presented Brahms’ German 
Requiem very well under Furtwang- 
ler. In some passages the Symphony 
approached the Philharmonic in 
dramatic fervor. Elisabeth Schwarz- 
kopf and Paul Schdéffler were soloists. 
Furtwangler was scheduled to return 
late in January to lead an all-Mozart 
program with the Vienna Philhar- 
monic, in addition to the Beethoven’s 
Fourth and Seventh Symphonies. 

Herbert von Karajan gave Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony with the 
Vienna Philharmonic and the Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde chorus. Hav- 
ing just been recorded for English 
HMYV, the performance was very well 
rehearsed. The first and third move- 
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ments were the best played; in the 
finale the soloists, Elisabeth Schwarz- 
kopf, Elisabeth Hongen, Julius Pat- 
zak and Hans Hotter, were not per- 
fect as an ensemble. In another con- 
cert Karajan included Mozart’s Sym- 
phony in B flat (K. 319), a suite by 
Locatelli and Tschaikowsky’s Fifth 
Symphony. The Mozart was cleanly 
played in the best Viennese tradition. 
In the Tchaikowsky the Philhar- 
monic approached its best pre-war 
standards. 

The Vienna Symphony has _in- 
creased the number of its concerts. If 
this orchestra had a regular conduc- 
tor it could become one of the best in 
Europe. The constantly shifting di- 
rectorship, however, weakens the style 
of the orchestra. One of its best per- 


first trumpeter, Wilhelm Straka, was 
superb in the high registers. The Vi- 
ennese Bach trumpeters have no 
trouble in negotiating the fearfully 
high register in which Bach wrote 
his first trumpet parts. This was 
true, for example, of Wobisch’s trum- 
pet-playing in the Christmas Oratorio 
given in the Konzerthaus, Dec. 14, 
with E. Rokyta, soprano; Emil Beck- 
er, alto; Erich Majkut, tenor; and 
Hans Braun, bass. All the Bach Ge- 
meinde concerts are conducted by Ju- 
lius Peter. 

Mahler’s gigantic Second Sym- 
phony was the most important choral 
work offered by the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde. The soloists Rosette 
Anday, alto, and Irmgard Seefried, 
soprano, sang admirably. The Ge- 


Hertha Schulda-Muller 


The production of Cos? Fan Tutte in Vienna's Redoutensaal 


formances was an all-Mozart program 
under BOhm. Apart from numerous 
technical imperfections on the part of 
the violins, the spirit of the concert 
was extraordinary, rising with each 
work, They played the final move- 
ment of the Jupiter Symphony with a 
Toscanini-like intensity, and the mas- 
culine vigor with which they ap- 
proached the G minor was rewarding. 

Carlo Zecchi from Rome has con- 
ducted several concerts with the Sym- 
phony. He gave original, though not 
gener. readings of Schubert’s Fifth 

ymphony and _ Beethoven’s Third 
Leonore Overture. His most charm- 
ing offering was Geminiani’s Second 
Concerto Grosso in G minor. 

Hans Knappertsbusch and Rudolph 
Nilius have both given Bruckner’s 
Seventh Symphony in the original 
version. Knappertsbusch gave it with 
the Vienna Symphony and Nilius with 
the Tonkiinstlerorchester. While the 
Vienna Symphony gave a sturdy flex- 
ible reading of the famous work, Ni- 
lius approached it in a less Teutonic 
fashion. Further performances of 
Bruckner symphonies included the 
Fourth, with the same orchestra, con- 
ducted by Nilius. Both performances 
were arranged by Radio Wien, a gov- 
ernment subsidized station. 

Excellent choral music has been 
heard both in concerts and in Vi- 
enna’s churches during the past 
months. Karl Bohm conducted Mo- 
zart’s Requiem and Rudolph Nilius 
conducted Mozart’s Coronation Mass 
in the Konzerthaus. The staff of the 
Court Chapel (which includes the Vi- 
enna Boys’ Choir) and the Vienna 
Philharmonic, performed both works. 
Among the masses heard each Sun- 
day morning in the Court Chapel 
were Bruckner’s Mass in F minor 
and Haydn’s Mariazeller Mass in C. 
The Haydn was performed Jan. 11, 
and is probably the best performance 
of church music heard in Vienna so 
far this season. The performance will 
soon be known in America through 
a forthcoming recording. 

The Bach Gemeinde gave two ex- 
ceptional concerts, the first of which 
featured the Magnificat, Cantata No. 
61 (Nun Komm’, der Heiden Hei- 
land) and several short chorales. The 


sellschaft der Musikfreunde chorus 
and an augmented Vienna Symphony 
under Josef Krips combined in a 
dramatic performance. The orchestra 
made several mistakes, probably on 
account of the lack of rehearsals. 
Krips conducted well, and while he 
does not have Walter’s conception of 
Mahler, he communicated his affec- 
tion for the great score to an enthus- 
iastic audience. 

The Gesellschaft also gave Han- 
del’s Messiah. Instead of Clemens 
Krauss, who was touring in Italy, 
Anton Lippe of the Linz cathedral 
choir conducted the oratorio. Elisa- 
beth Schwarzkopf, Elisabeth Héngen, 
Paul Schéffler and Anton Dermota 
had the principal roles. 

Last heard in Vienna in 1909, the 
setting of Oedipus at Colonus with 
Mendelssohn’s choruses was _ per- 
formed by the Viennese Mannerge- 
sangverein and the Vienna Symphony. 
Actors from the Burgtheater joined 
in the production. Ferdinand Gross- 
man conducted. 

John Barbirolli took command of 
the Vienna Philharmonic and Staats- 
operchor to conduct Verdi’s Requiem. 
Soloists were Ljuba Welitsch, Elena 
Nicolaidi, Julius Patzak, and Endre 
Koréh. 

Two American conductors have 
given orchestral concerts in Vienna. 
Hans Wolff led the Tonkiinkstleror- 
chester in Copland’s Rodeo, which 
mystified the orchestra and most of 
the audience. Wolff had as soloist 
the American pianist, Robert Wal- 
lenborn, who played MacDowell’s 
Second Piano Concerto. Music by 
Milhaud and Franck concluded the 
program. Jonathan Sternberg, an- 
other American conductor, placed 
three Bach-Stokowski arrangements 
in the opening part of his program, 
concluding with Beethoven’s Froica 
Symphony. Viennese prefer Bach in 
the original, but these transcriptions 
aroused their curiosity. 

Chamber orchestra concerts con- 
tinue to flourish. A new series with 
the Kammerorchester des Orchester 
des Staatsoper began Nov. 10, with 
a program which included Bach's 
First Brandenburg Concerto, Haydn’s 
Symphony No. 90, and Strawinsky’s 


Pulcinella Suite. Stadlen, English 
pianist, played the Shostakovich Con- 
certo. Felix Prohaska, conductor of 
the series, plans to give more Haydn 
symphonies, balanced by works by 
Britten, Barber, Uhl and other mod- 
erns. The six Brandenburg Concer- 
tos will be presented, one at each con- 
cert. The harpsichordist for the se- 
ries is Kurt Rapf. 

In December, another concert by 
this chamber orchestra included a 
lovely Couperin suite, Concert Royal 
VIII; Mbozart’s Divertimento (K. 
297); Bach’s Cantata No. 51; an 
aria from Haydn’s opera Alcina, and 
Mozart’s motet, Exultate, jubilate. 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf sang, and in 
the Bach Cantata, Kurt Rapf played 
the cembalo. 


Anton Dermota as Don Otfavio 
in Don Giovanni 


Echte 


The Chamber Orchestra of the Vi- 
enna Symphony offered Haydn's sel- 
dom played Symphony No. 7 (Le 
Midi), under Herbert Hafner’s direc- 
tion. The work is really more of 
a concerto grosso than a symphony, 
having two solo violins and a solo 
cello. The small group broadcast 
the performance over Radio Wien, 
beamed to Paris. 

The most Viennese of all musical 
activities was the traditional Strauss 
concert, invented by Clemens Krauss 
for the New Year’s morning concert 
of the Vienna Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. Nearly every composition by 
Johann and Josef Strauss was en- 
cored two and three times. The en- 
tire program was carried by every 
Austrian radio network. 


Vierna Orchestras 
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chester, a group of women, pre- 
sented the premieres of two works, 
A. Kaufman’s Suite for string or- 
chestra and his Malinconia. F. 
Litschauer is the orchestra’s direc- 
tor. 

The Collegium Musicum, led by 
Kurt Rapf, played Hindemith’s 
Sonata for trumpet and piano for 
the first time in Vienna in an eve- 
ning of chamber music. Bach’s 
Sonatas for flute and cembalo, and 
Reger’s Sonata for violin and 
piano were also on the program. 
On another occasion the group 
offered a selection of early music 
from the compositions of Purcell, 
Bach, Mozart, Fux and Stamitz. 

In addition to the activities of 
the Konzerthaus, the newly estab- 
lished RAVAG, the Viennese 
Broadcasting Corporation, has be 
come a lively source of modern 
music in Vienna. The weekly 
Modern Hour, directed by Pro- 
fessor F. Wildgans, now broad- 
casts new experimental music of all 
kinds. 
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sitive hearer yearns for on the heels 
of the poignancies of Das Lied von 
der Erde and the baroque splendors 
of the Brucknerian Eighth. The per- 
formance of Haydn’s symphony (the 
C minor of the Salomon set) was 
warm and enlivening (the cellist, 
Leonard Rose, deserves special cita- 
tion for his playing of the solo which 
constitutes the trio of the minuet), 
that of the Siegfried Idyll cherishingly 
tender. 

The chief joy of the concert, how- 
ever, was the Beethoven symphony 
with which, also, the conductor had 
prefaced Das Lied von der Erde some 
10 days earlier. It is a singular para- 
dox that this creation, which stands 
by itself in Beethoven’s output and in 
certain respects marks the most per- 
fect imaginable marriage of classic 
and romantic elements in symphonic 
literature, is either strangely ignored 
or else stands in repeated need of vali- 
dation. No conductor living, this hear- 
er is prepared to say, surpasses (or, 
peradventure, equals) Mr. Walter 
when it comes to the Fourth, whether 
in a plastic realization of its flawless 
symmetry, in publishing its humor 
(which is wholly different from the 
“unbuttoned” type, of the Eighth) or 
in communicating the lovely senti- 
mentalism of the Adagio. We can 
think of no conductor who senses with 
so much subtlety the musical and 
poetic meanings of that persistent 
rhythmic figure which forms its ver- 
tebra. Indeed, this movement alone 
would have made the afternoon mem- 
orable. H.F.P. 
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Walter Hendl, who 
led the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony 
in two concerts 


Nicole Henriot Appears 
With Philharmonic-Symphony 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 


Charles Miinch conducting. Nicole 
Henriot, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 
20 : 
Excerpts from Suites Nos. 1 and 2 
ON ON ar rae Sr Rameau 


Piano Concerto in A Minor, Op. 54 
Schumann 
Symphonie Fantastique in C, Op. 14-A 
Berlioz 
Nicole Henriot, who made _ her 
American debut at this concert, cele- 
brated her 23rd birthday on Jan. 23, 
but she has had extensive concert ex- 
perience in her native France. When 
she was only 18, she played three con- 
certos (including the Schumann) in 
Paris at a concert conducted by 
Charles Miinch, and in 1946 she rep- 
resented France at the Prague Festival. 
Small wonder then that her perform- 
ance of the Schumann Concerto had 
poise. Miss Henriot exhibited a facile 
command of the keyboard and consid- 
erable bravura. What she did not re- 
veal, one regrets to add, was an under- 
standing of the nature of Schumann’s 
music. The opening chords were pro- 
claimed with a thunderous sonority 
which would have been more fitting 
for Tchaikovsky’s B flat minor Con- 





certo than tor Schumann's intimate 
work. And in the agitated sections of 
the rest of the movement, the young 
pianist seemed rather in a Lisztian 
mood than in one of warm emotional 
communication and poetic imagination. 

Her tendency to a percussive stroke, 
with stiff wrists, in loud passages and 
her lack of a singing tone in extended 
melodies robbed the music of much of 
its magic. At the other end of the 
dynamic range, Miss MHenriot can 
produce a remarkably smooth, almost 
glassy, pianissimo tone, but it lacked 
color and she seldom played mezzo- 
forte. Her brilliant, bold style would 
have been applied to far greater ad- 
vantage to a frankly virtuosic con- 
certo. She was warmly received by 
the ‘audience and responded with 
charming modesty. 

Mr. Miinch conducted the Berlioz 
Fantastique magnificently last season, 
and repeated his exploits this year. As 
he approaches it, the work seems al- 
most as revolutionary as it must have, 
118 years ago. It is still incredibly 
prophetic of later musical evolution. 
Once or twice, Mr. Miinch became too 
excited and took impossibly rapid tem- 
pos, noticeably at the close of the sec- 
ond movement, where the cellos could 
not help smearing their exciting pas- 
sage, at the whirlwind pace demanded 
by the conductor. These were very 
minor blemishes, however, on a superb 
interpretation. The Dardanus music, 


also, was nobly played. mz. 


Little Orchestra Presents 
Haydn's Seven Last Words 


Little Orchestra Society. Thomas 
K. Scherman, conductor. Westminster 
Choir, John Finlay Williamson, direc- 
tor. Margaret Barnwell, soprano; 
Nena Williams, contralto; John Sealy, 
tenor; James Berry, bass. Town Hall, 
Feb. 2: 
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Chamber Concerto in D 
flute, violin and orchestra 

The Seven Last Words of 
horus and orchestra 


major, for 
I'cherepnin 

Christ, for 
Haydn 


Haydn’s supremely beautiful ora- 


torio, The Seven Last Words of 
Christ, is infrequently presented, be- 
cause conductors are afraid that the 


audience will become restive during 
the course of nine consecutive adagio 
movements. Thomas K. Scherman’s 
revival of the work in the eighth and 
final program of the Little Orchestra 
season proved this fear to be ground- 
less, for despite a performance of less 
than adequate spiritual insight and 
technical command, the music never 
for an instant lost its deep and com 
pelling interest. 

The history of the oratorio is curi- 
ous. On commission from “a clergy- 
man in Cadiz” (Haydn did not identify 
him further), the composer wrote in- 
strumental music for string quartet, to 
be played as interludes between the 
bishop’s reflections upon each of the 
seven words in the course of an annual 
Lenten ceremonial. Except for the 
finale, a description of the earthquake 
after the death of Christ, marked 
Presto a con tutta la forza, every one 
of the movements was required to be 
slow and solemn. Some years later 
Haydn added a text, sung by chorus 
and vocal quartet; he prefaced each 
choral section (with the single excep- 
tion of the portion devoted to the 
words, “I thirst”) with a liturgical 
setting in 17th century modal style of 
the particular words of Christ com- 
mented upon in the succeeding passage 
of the text, he expanded the instru- 
mentation to include a full string 
choir, winds and horn, and made vari- 
ous other adjustments and additions. 

Even in the profoundest movements 
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splendors of Rachmaninoff’s C 
Minor Concerto; the French pian- 
ist, Jacques Février, who captivated 
his hearers as a Mozart interpreter 
and disappointed them as an expo- 
nent of Brahms and Debussy; and 
the Berliner, Gerhard Puchelt, who 
played with phenomenal technique 
and musicianship the piano con- 
certo of Aram _ Khatchaturian. 
Strong pianistic impressions were 
also made by Else C. Kraus in late 
Brahms compositions, Hans E. Rie- 
bensahm in a cycle of Beethoven’s 
Sonatas and Klaus Billing in the 24 
Preludes of Debussy. 

Erna Berger delighted the large 
circle of her admirers in a program 
ranging from Bach to Hugo Wolf. 
Her voice has lost none of its sweet- 
ness and her capacity for dynamic 
intensification has diminished only 
slightly. Under its new conductor, 
Romano Piccuti, the Wiener San- 
gerknaben disclosed their great art 
of a cappella singing as well as 
their Italianate bel canto accom- 
plishments in a dramatic presenta- 
tion of Konradin Kreutzer’s opera, 
Seine Hoheit Hat’s Gesagt. 

John Evarts, who as successor of 


Walter Hinrichsen has taken over 
the post of Music Official at the 
OMGUS, spoke on Music in the 
United States. The Cultural 
League devoted one of its sessions 
to music by contemporary Ameri- 
can composers and presented the 
Philharmonic Quartet in works by 
Quincy Porter and Walter Piston 
as well as Leonard Bernstein’s ar- 
rangement of Aaron Copland’s El 
Salon Mexico. The pianist Nora 
Boulange collaborated in virtuoso 
fashion. 

Modern German composers have 
trouble obtaining performances for 
their works. But their creations 
seem to lack a vigorous impulse. 
The most notable success in recent 
weeks was achieved by Werner Egk 
in the Baden-Baden world premiere 
(which he himself conducted) of 
his ballet suite, Abraxas. Ernst 
Pepping, a prominent figure among 
the new Germans, has returned in 
his recent works (such as_ the 
String Quartet and the choral cycle, 
Der Wagen) to more romantic 
forms and sonorities. Paul Hoffer 
has completed the fourth and last of 
his big oratorios—a Dance of 
Death—the spiritual kernel of which 
is the old German folksong and the 
Protestant chorale. Heinz Ties- 
sen’s rich Lieder production con- 
tinues, and he is also at work on a 
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seriously under-nourished, plays care- 
lessly. The singers work hard, and 
some of the productions, like Martha 
and The Bartered Bride, have charm, 
but effective co-ordination is plainly 
lacking. 

The Berlin Philharmonic, upon 
whose invitation I went to Germany, 
held most interest for me. Their or- 
ganization is now back on pre-1933 
lines, and is very similar to that’ of 
the L.P.O. It is run by a committee 
of five elected playing members, with 
two who act as busifiess managers. 
Although, during the black years, two 
Party members were wished on to the 
orchestral committee, the orchestra 
was less contaminated than any other. 
It had no more than ten Nazis, and 
I was assuréd by a high official in the 
British intelligence that it had now 
been de-nazified beyond any doubt. I 
met many of those we had known in 
the old days, but found some of them, 
especially those who were good 
trenchermen, changed almost beyond 
recognition. A violinist whom I re- 
membered well as an outspoken anti- 
Hitlerite even in 1936, had lost five 
stone in weight and looked twenty 
years older. But he had survived the 
Gestapo, and the present directors at- 
tributed this to the fact that Furt- 
wangler, although failing to make a 
major stand against the Nazis, had 
been able to protect his players, nine 
out of ten of whom refused to join 
the Party. 

Orchestral rehearsals are held in a 
small Protestant hall, under conditions 
which reminded me forcibly of our 
own difficulties with our only concert 
hall destroyed. Concerts are given in 
a cinema of aggressively modern de- 
sign and doubtful acoustics, the Ti- 
tania Palast. This holds a couple of 
thousand people, and, while I was 
there, was filled three times in suc- 
cession for a classical program, with 
Furtwangler as conductor and Menu- 
hin as soloist. The collaboration be- 
tween these two artists had a signifi- 
cance which no one in Berlin over- 
looked. Tickets for the first perform- 
ance were only available for dollars 
(the orchestra comes under American 
administration), so that Germans 
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were automatically ruled out. But a 
polyglot audience, in which the four 
principal allies were in evidence, 
packed the place and was wildly en- 
thusiastic. Photographers were happy 
in taking their shots of the Jewish 
violinist and German conductor bow- 
ing together to the applause. Two 


. days later, an entirely German audi- 


ence went into greater raptures, and 
would not let Menuhin go until he 
had played an encore to the Beethoven 
concerto. ; 

The Berlin Philharmonic is not yet 
back to its pre-war level of perform- 
ance, even under Furtwangler. This 
did not surprisé me for, having heard 
the Concertgébouw, the Paris Con- 
servatoire and the Vienna. Philhar- 
monic Orchestras during the past few 
months, I found them all] lacking some 
essential qualities of their best days. 
Perhaps overwork is the common ex- 
planation; the Berliners left on the 
day I came away’for a tour of twenty- 
two days in the British Zone, during 
which twenty-one concerts will be 
given. This was an echo of our own 
wartime wanderings. 

The two remaining. orchestras are 
engaged in broadcasting; one is the 
Rundfunk Orchestra under a Russian 
license, although in the British Sector, 
the other the RIAS Symphony Or- 
chestra. These are said to be of a 
high standard, although I had no op- 
portunity of hearing them. 

The members of the Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, which gradually lost 
favor with the Nazis as the war pro- 
ceeded, gain a sardonic satisfaction 
from the fate of the famous Linz or- 
chestra which Hitler was preparing 
during the last year of the war. This 
was the body which would replace the 
Berlin Philharmonic, taking over the 
world tours which were to celebrate 
the Nazi victory. For twelve months, 
the players in this orchestra, drawn 
from all over the Reich, did nothing 
but rehearse. Only a Nazi could con- 
template such a gigantic musical ab- 
surdity, which reached its apogee 
when, the year’s rehearsals finished, 
the war ended before the first concert 
was given. 


(Reprinted by permission of the author 
and the London “Musical Times.’’) 


The Mozarteum in Salzburg 


large symphony. His late tenden- 
cies reveal a desire to simplify all 
musical elements. 

Hanns Schroder writes transpar- 
ently in his little cantatas and his 
suite-like movements for two or 
three solo’ instruments. Boris 
Blacher, Karl Amadeus Hartmann 
(who in Munich supports advanced 
ideas) and Philipp Jarnach (who 
reveals once more his pronounced 
originality in new orchestral and 
piano works) are other names one 
meets. So are those of Kurt Hes- 
senberg, Wolfgang Fortner (whose 
brilliant violin concerto is making 
the rounds) and Herman Reutter. 
These men will some day or other 
have to be the bearers of progres- 
sive tendencies to counterbalance 
the conservatism of the younger 
generation. 

Increasing vogue is being gained 
in South Germany by Alban Berg, 
who represents the most modern 
music alongside Hindemith and 
Stravinsky. After his Violin Con- 
certo had stirred admiration in Mu- 
nich and Stuttgart his Lulu Suite 
also had brilliant success in Frank- 
fort under Wingried Zillig. This 
was the first performance of the 
work in Germany since Kleiber, in 
1934, bade farewell to the Nazis 
with it. 


Salzburg 


By H. C. Rossrns LANDON 


SALZBURG 
“TH Salzburg Festival Commit- 
tee has announced tentative 
plans for this year’s festival which 
again will be conducted on a major 
scale. If the Austrian treaty is 
signed in the next months, it is 
possible that travellers will be able 
to stay in Salzburg itself. Other- 
wise they will have to stay in St. 
Wolfgang or Bad Gastein, and 
reach the concerts by train. 

A new production of Orfeo ed 
Eurydice by Gluck will open the 
festival July 28. It will be staged 
outdoors in the Felsenreitschule, 
the old Salzburg Riding Academy, 
where the Serenade Concerts are 
played. Mozart’s Abduction from 
the Seraglio and Marriage of Fi- 
garo are to be given. Wilhelm 
Furtwangler is scheduled as the 
conductor of Beethoven’s Fidelio. 








A new oratorio by the Swiss 
composer, Frank Martin, will be 
given in the Landestheater. The 
oratorio, Le Vin Herbé (The Ma- 
gic Potion) is scored for soloists, 
small chorus and chamber orches- 
tra. It was enthusiastically re- 
ceived when it was performed in 
Vienna last fall. 

Seven concerts by the Vienna 
Philharmonic are planned, with 
Herbert von Karajan, Edwin 
Fischer, Hans Knappertsbusch, Wil- 
helm Furtangler, Clemens Krauss 
and possibly Bruno Walter as con- 
ductors. Serenade concerts will be 
conducted by Bernhard Paumgart- 
ner. Joseph Messner will conduct 
the Salzburg Domchor, soloists and 
the Mozarteum Orchestra in five 
Cathedral Concerts. There will also 
be chamber music, an evening per- 
formance of the Strassburg Cathe- 
dral Choir and two plays—Every- 
man, and a new production, Des 
Meeres und der Liebe Wellen. 





Plans Scheduled 

For Prague Festival 
PraGuE.—The Prague International 

Music Festival for 1948 is scheduled 

to begin May 15 and to close on June 

6. Organizations participating are to 

be the Leningrad Philharmonic, con- 


ducted by Eugene Mravinski; the 
Hallé Orchestra, under John Bar- 
birolli, and the English Singers. 
Others who will be heard include the 
Amsterdam String Quartet and the 
Avramov Quartet, of Sofia. Noted 
conductors to appear will be Erich 
Kleiber, Carlos Chavez and Benja- 
min Britten, while the soloists listed 
to date are Rudolf Firkusny, Isaac 
Stern, Pancho Wladigeroff, Antonio 
Janigro, Emile Baume, Marguerite 
Long, Stanislaw Szpinalsi, A. Michel- 
angeli Benedetti, Paul Lukacz and 
Peter Pears. 

Czechoslovak organizations partici- 
pating will include the Czech Phil- 
harmonic, under Rafael Kubelik; the 
Czech Chamber Orchestra, under 
Vaclav Talic; the Czech Radio Sym- 
phony, under Karel Ancerl; the Na- 
tional Theatre Opera of Prague and 
of Brno and the Opera of the Fifth 
of May Theatre, of Prague. Special 
attention will be given to the works 
of Leos Janacek in commemoration 
of the 20th anniversary of his death. 
Simultaneously with the festival there 
will be held (May 20-29) the Second 
International Conference of Compos- 
ers and Music Critics and the Inter- 
national Piano Playing Competition 
— Bedrich Smetana Prize of 
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Los Angeles Hears 
Gillis Symphony 


Novelty Presented Under Wal- 
lenstein’s Direction — Fleisher 
Performs Brahms 


Los ANGELES.—The fifth and sixth 
pairs of subscription concerts of the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic were given 
under Alfred Wallenstein’s direction 
in Philharmonic Auditorium, Dec. 18 
and 19 and Jan. 8 and 9. 

The pre-Christmas concerts were 
devoted to the third of the current 
series of Brahms programs, with the 
orchestra playing the Variations on a 





Don Gillis 


Alexander Brailowsky 


Theme by Haydn and the Third Sym- 
phony, and with Leon Fleisher as 
soloist, the Second Piano Concerto. 
Mr. Wallenstein’s interpretations 
were marked by warmth, poise, and 
meticulous attention to detail. The 
tone quality of the group was espe- 
cially noteworthy in these perform- 
ances. Mr. Fleisher was ill advised in 
attempting a work such as the B flat 
Concerto, which calls for the maxi- 
mum of musical maturity and tech- 
nical security. His interpretation 
lacked genuine authority and suffered 
from muddied passages and unsteady 
rhythms. 
The Jan. 8 and 9 programs brought 
a novelty in the form of Don Gillis’ 
Symphony No. 5% which amused the 
audience no end and provided the 
orchestra with the opportunity for 
some sparkling playing. More serious 
matter occupied Mr. Wallenstein and 
his group in Bach’s Fourth Branden- 
burg Concerto with the concertino 
parts finely played by Sascha Jacobsen, 
concertmaster, and George Drexler 
and Doriot Anthony, flutists. Debus- 
A La Mer also received a remark- 
ably broad and finished reading. Alex- 
ander Brailowsky was the piano solo- 
ist in Chopin’s Concerto in E minor. 
ALBERT GOLDBERG 





Minneapolis Symphony on Tour 


The mid-winter tour of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony which will bring the 
90 musicians and their conductor, Di- 
mitri Mitropoulos, to 53 cities, was 
opened Jan. 24 in Rochester, Minn. 
Cities visited before its New York 
appearance Feb. 8 were Chicago, 
Pittsburgh and Boston. Following the 
Carnegie Hall performance the group 
entrained for New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, upstate New York, Michigan, 
Indiana, Iowa, Canada and the South. 
On the southern itinerary are Tennes- 
see, Alabama, South Carolina and 
North Carolina. The tour will end in 
Des Moines, Iowa, April 26. 





Clara Ceo Performs 
With Wheeling Symphony 


WHEELING, W. Va.—The Wheeling 
Symphony under its new director, 
Henry Mazer, was scheduled to have 
as its guest soloist Feb. 18 at the 
Virginia Theatre the American pian- 
ist, Clara Cleo, of Wheeling, who is 
celebrating 25 years of concert-giving. 
She will play the Warsaw Concerto. 
Other items on the program will be 
the Overture from the Merry Wives 
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of Windsor, Enesco’s Romanian Rhap- 
sody, selections from the musical, 
Oklahoma, the Children’s Corner by 
Debussy and smaller string numbers. 
The concert is one of two pop con- 
certs being presented during the regu- 
lar season of five subscription con- 
certs. 





New Series Begun 
By Evenings on Roof 


Program of Trios Presented— 
Singers Predominate in Los 
Angeles Recitals 


Los ANGELEs—The Evenings on 
the Roof chamber music concerts be- 
gan a new series Jan. 5 with the Phil- 
harmonic Piano Trio, Maxine Fur- 
man, piano; Martin Black, violin, and 
Joseph Di Tullio, cello, playing trios 
by Haydn, Villa-Lobos, Mozart and 
Brahms. The second concert of this 
series was presented Jan. 12, by Sol 
Babitz, violin, and Mildred Portney, 
pianist, in a mixed program of compo- 
sitions for the two instruments. 

Recital events dropped off in num- 
ber during the Christmas holidays, but 
those that were given were generally 
well attended. John Charles Thomas, 
baritone, began a transcontinental tour 
of 60 concerts with a recital in Phil- 
harmonic auditorium, Jan. 4, in the 
series presented by L. E. Behymer 
Associates. Jennie Tourel, mezzo-so- 
prano, followed with a highly interest- 
ing program of unusual songs and 
arias Jan. 6, and Miklos Gafni, tenor, 
appeared on Jan. 13. 

Under the Irwin Parnes manage- 
ment Marjorie Lawrence gave a re- 
cital in Wilshire Ebell Theater Jan. 8, 
standing throughout the entire eve- 
ning. Guiomar Novaes, pianist, also 
made her first Los Angeles appear- 
ance in 10 years in this series Jan. 11. 

Other recitalists have included 
Witold Malcuzynski, pianist, in Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium Dec. 17, and 
Armand Tokatyan, tenor, and Mary 
Agresta, soprano, in Wilshire Ebell 
Theater on Jan. 11. Raimund Carne, 
a young baritone, left an impression 
of good musical taste in a Wilshire 
Ebell debut recital Jan. 12. The Lon- 
don String Quartet played in the Uni- 
versity Friends of Music series in 
Royce Hall Auditorium at the Uni- 
versity of California, with the spar- 
kling assistance of Guy Maier in 
Mozart’s Piano Quartet in G minor. 
Ernst Toch’s Quartet, Op. 70, and 
Beethoven’s Quartet in C sharp minor, 
Op. 131, were also heard on this pro- 
gram. The Tucson Boys’ Choir, un- 
der the direction of Eduardo Caso, ap- 
peared in Wilshire Ebell Theater Dec. 
20 and 21. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 





Carmen Performance 
Given in Newark 


Newark. — A good performance of 
Carmen, firmly held together by 
Alexander Smallens, the conductor, 
Winifred Heidt, Ramon Vinay and 
Alexander Sved, who were assembled 
by Giorgio D’Andria for the Griffith 
Music Foundation, gave much plea- 
sure to a large audience at the Mosque 
Theatre on Jan. 10. 

Perhaps the best singing of the 
evening was done by Lucia Evan- 
gelista as Micaela, whose lyrical 
style and discreet acting endeared her 
to the listeners. Miss Heidt also was 
in her best form. Secondary roles 
were sung by Kaye Fredericks, 
Lillian Marchetto, Edwin Dunning, 
Nathaniel Sprinzena and William 
Wilderman. 

The ballet was headed by Lydia 
Arlova and Lucien Prideux. A de- 
lightful feature of the opera was the 


gypsy ballet in the second act, per- - 


formed with freshness and vivacity by 
the Young People’s Dance Theatre 
of New Jersey. The stage director 
was Armando Agnini. P. G. 








J. H. MEYER 


119 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y- 
Presents the Following 


OPERA ARTISTS 
For the Season 1948-49 


MEYER MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATION 





ELLA 


FLESCH 


Leading Dramatic Soprano 


Metropolitan Op. Ass’n (1947-48) 
New York City Center (1947) 


“Her soaring top tones (as Aida) 
easily dominating the ensemble.”— 
New York Times. 





IVAN 


PETROFF 


Leading Baritone 


Detroit Symphony Orch. (1947-48) 
Connecticut Opera Ass'n (1947-48) 


“Was superb, in voice, in the high } 
imagination of his portrayal.”—The 
Hartford Daily Courant. 








GABOR 


CARELLI 


Lyric Tenor 


Dallas Symphony Orch. (1947-48) 
State Opera Budapest (1947-48) 


“Frantic applause which stopped 
the show cold . . . a real artist.” 
—Magyar Nemszet, Budapest. 


LUCIA 


EVANGELISTA 


Lyric Soprano 


Phila. LaScala Opera (1947-48) 
Connecticut Opera Ass'n (1947-48) | 


“Sang and acted splendidly. .. . 
Heart-catching Mimi.”—Hartford 
Courant. 








LYDIA 


EDWARDS 


Mezzo Soprano 


New York City Center (3 seasons) 
Miami Op. Guild (twice, 1947-48) 


“Her Maddalena was handled ex- 
pertly, both vocally and dramati- 
cally."—The Miams Herald. 


VALFRIDO 


PATACCHI 


Chas. Wagner Opera Co. (1947) 
Miami Opera Guild (1948), etc. 


“If any one could be called a stand- 
out, however, it would be Valfrido 
Patacchi.”—Atlanta Constitution. 








ERNICE 


LAWRENCE 


Tenore Robusto 


Trenton Opera Ass’n (1947-48) 
San Carlo Opera Company (1947) 


“Tenor voice of wide range and 
unusually agreeable quality.”—Bal- 
timore American, 


EDWIN 


DUNNING 


Baritone 


New York City Center (1947-48) 
National Grand Op. Co. (1947-48) 


“To his singing he brought a con- 
tagious sort of vitality... . Enthu- 
siastic applause.”—Flint Journal. 











TIBOR 


KOZMA 


Conductor 


“Carmen Jones” on the Road (’47) 
“Alice in Wonderland” (1947) 


“Kept a firm grip on his baton 
and on the performers. . . . A very 
smooth show.”—Cincinnati Post. 





ERIC 


ROW TON 


Dramatic Tenor 


New Orleans Opera Ass’n (1947) 
Fort Worth Civic Op. Ass’n (1947) 


“His Manrico was the hero of the 
evening. . . . Enthusiastic applause.” 
—New Orleans Times-Picayune. 
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Melbourne 





(Continued from page 318) 
fonietta of 20 players—10 violins, 
four violas, four cellos and two 
double basses. The conductor, Ver- 
don G. Williams, is music super- 
visor of the Victorian Division of 
the Australian Broadcasting Com- 
mission, and his ambition of some 
years standing reached fulfilment in 
the formation of this orchestra. 

Of the players, five are members 
of the ABC’s Melbourne orches- 
tras, and the others are engaged 
casually for large symphonic con- 
certs and spend considerable time 
teaching. The concertmaster, Hy- 
man Lenzer, is leader of the second 
violins in the Melbourne Symphony 
and is well known as a soloist and 
ensemble player. The principal 
double bass, Guillaume Fraillon, is 
also principal in the major orches- 
tra. His work was highly com- 
mended by the visiting American 
conductor, Eugene Ormandy. 

Melbourne turned out in force for 
the Sinfonietta’s opening concert 
Oct. 29, 1947. Included in the pro- 
gram was the Music for Strings of 
Arthur Bliss, which, apart from a 
performance by Boyd Neel, had not 
been played publicly in Melbourne. 
Carrying on from this heartening 
beginning a second concert was 
given on Dec. 8 and included an- 
other work new to Australia, the 
Variations and Fugue on a Theme 
of Kuhnau by the contemporary 





Herald Feature Service, Melbourne 


Section of vast audience at Hector Crawford's Music for the People open air 
concert in the Melbourne Botanic Gardens 


Dutch composer, Hendrik Andreis- 
sen. 

A marked improvement in the 
general playing and in attention to 
detail was noticeable. The group 
itself is conscious of many things 
which must be done, but as an en- 
semble it is young, and in view of 
its infancy ranks favorably with 
overseas groups of long standing. 





Sydney 
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Opera; Eileen Joyce, Australian- 
born English pianist; Ginette 
Neveu, the young French violinist; 
Paul Kletzki, Polish conductor, who 
was invited by Arturo Toscanini to 
conduct at La Scala in Milan, in 
November, 1946; and finally Jacob 
Lateiner, the young American pian- 
ist. All these artists, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Kletzki, of course, 
will give solo recitals in addition to 
appearing at symphony concerts. 
The late Richard Tauber had also 
been engaged to conduct several 
concerts. 


Under the progressive leadership 
of its general manager, Lieut. Col. 
Charles J. A. Moses, the Commis- 
sion has become an integral part of 
the national and civic life. It not 
only administers on behalf of the 
Government the broadcast programs 
of two nationwide networks, but is 
also a cultural organization playing 
an important role in all fields of ed- 
ucation and furthering the appre- 
ciation of music. The director of 
the music department, William G. 
James, made an exhaustive world 
tour in 1947 to establish new con- 
tacts with overseas artists with a 
view to bringing them to Australia, 
and also to study modern trends in 
music in the old and new worlds. 

With the support of the officers 
of the State Education Department, 
the A. B. C. for a number of years 
has organized young people’s con- 
certs, in which school children be- 
tween the ages of 12 and 16, under 
the supervision of their teachers, 
are given an opportunity to hear 
music. It is expected that about 
45,000 school children will attend 
the 20 free school concerts sched- 
uled for next season. 
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The A. B. C.’s latest innovation, 
youth concerts, were introduced in 
1947. These concerts are to follow 
after the young people’s concerts 
and bridge the gap between them 
and the ordinary subscription series. 
A meeting was called of young peo- 
ple between the ages of 16 and 25 
from universities, technical colleges, 
trade unions, youth clubs, Y. M. 
C. A., Y. W. C. A., and all branches 
of industry, to elect a committee 
and organize these concerts for 
themselves. The response was 
gratifying, and great enthusiasm 
has been shown. At each of the six 
concerts given last year the Town 
Hall was filled to capacity and hun- 
dreds of young people were unable 
to gain admittance. 

These concerts will be continued 
this year, but the lack of accommo- 
dation prevents the Commission 
from increasing their number. 


Two novel schemes are under 
consideration for 1948, both de- 
signed to put music on a more dem- 
ocratic basis. The first scheme pro- 
vides for the formation of an A. B. 
C. Concert Club, the members of 
which will be offered a series of 10 
first-class concerts at a price of 
about $5. The basic idea is to enlist 
the interest of employees in busi- 
ness houses, the various government 
departments, members of educa- 
tional organizations and social, re- 
ligious, cultural and sporting clubs, 
in good music and to provide them 
with concerts at a price that will at- 
tract them. 


The second scheme, suggested by 
Mr. Goossens, is the formation of a 
Society of Friends of the Orchestra, 
to give the public an opportunity for 
closer contact with the orchestra 
and its conductor on an intimate 
social basis. 


The Commission does not over- 
look one of its most important tasks, 


planned for 1948, and it is hoped 
that broadcasting organizations will 
show practical interest. 

The Sinfonietta aims to introduce 
music unfamiliar to Melbourne 
audiences, and to this end any assis- 
tance which American composers 
can give in making their works 
available will be appreciated. Ar- 
rangements are in hand to perform 
William Schuman’s Symphony for 





Gertrude Johnson, 
founder of the Na- 
tional Theatre 
movement in Mel- 
bourne 





Strings in early 1948, and parts are 
awaited of Samuel Barber’s Adagio 
for Strings. Two of the major mu- 
sic houses in Australia, Boosey & 
Hawkes and Allan’s, have agreed 
to assist the Sinfonietta by making 
copyright works available at nom- 
inal rates. A member of the Boyd 
Neel Orchestra has, since his re- 
turn to England, sent a considerable 
amount of music to the conductor, 
and many new English works will 
therefore be added to the repertoire. 

An idea formed 15 years ago has 
resulted in the establishment of the 
first all-Australian Opera season, to 
be inaugurated in Melbourne in 
February, 1948. At that time Lil- 
ian Baylis, director of the Old Vic 
in London was seeking funds for the 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre. She en- 
listed the help of Dame Nellie 
Melba, who arranged an all-Aus- 
tralian production of La Bohéme, 
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the furthering of Australian arts. 
The Australian broadcasting act 
provides that two and one-half per 
cent of all program time must be 
devoted to Australian music. Usu- 
ally this is exceeded. The outstand- 
ing member of the younger gener- 
ation of Australian composers is 
John Antill, who has already gained 
wide recognition with his ballet 
suite Corroboree. In this work Mr. 
Antill has created an idiom of sound 
which is essentially Australian. For 
the first time an attempt is made to 
express by using native melodies 
and rhythms, something of the abo- 
riginal music and way of life so that 
it may be intelligible to a western 
audience. A ballet to this music is 
announced for Sadler’s Wells in 
London. 

In its search for new talent the 
A. B. C. held a National Eisteddfod 
during 1947, modelled after the 
Welsh competitions. A repetition 
is planned for 1948. Beside the of- 
ficial judges, the listeners voted by 
mail to select their winners indepen- 
dently. Prizes totalling $7,500 and 
radio engagements were awarded to 
the winners. 

As in previous years the Com- 
mission again will conduct a con- 
certo and vocal competition in all 
six states of the Commonwealth, 
open to instrumentalists and female 
vocalists under 25 and male vocal- 
ists under 30 years of age. One of 
the finalists will be awarded a schol 
arship donated by the Juilliard 
School of Music in New York. 

Two entirely independent musical 
organizations, founded during the 
last two years, now play an impor- 
tant part in Sydney’s musical life. 
They are the Musica Viva Society 
and the Singers of Australia. Both 
societies work of course in close 
collaboration with the A. B. C., and 
their concerts are frequently broad- 
cast. 
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The Musica Viva devotes its ac- 
tivities solely to chamber music. 
Richard Goldner, violist, has spent 
considerable sums toward the for- 
mation of a permanent ensemble of 
professional musicians, and has suc- 
ceeded in arousing the interest of 
the public in a branch of music 
which previously was sadly ne- 
glected in Sydney. The Society’s 
prospectus for 1948 announces, be- 
sides a great number of classical 
works, performances of Kodaly’s 
Duo for Violin and Cello, Hinde- 
mith’s Third Quartet, Goossens’ 
Second Quartet, Bruckner’s Quin- 
tet, and Bloch’s Second Quartet. 


Singers of Australia was founded 
to bring all those interested in the 
art of singing into a central body 
and now has 1,200-odd paying 
members. The musical director is 
the young Austrian-born conductor 
Henry Krips. He has presented 
Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, Brit- 
ten’s Ceremony of Carols, and con- 
cert performances of two operas, 
Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas and Brit- 
ten’s The Rape of Lucretia. He will 
present Mozart’s Requiem next 
March for the first time in many 
years, and then concentrate on prep- 
arations for a Benjamin Britten fes- 
tival in June. On this latter occa- 
sion concert performances of Peter 
Grimes, The Rape of Lucretia, and 
the Australian premiere of Albert 
Herring will be given. The orches 
tral accompaniment will be supplied 
by the Sydney Symphony Orches- 
tra. Eugene Goossens has accepted 
the patronage of both the Musica 
Viva Society and Singers of Aus- 
tralia. 


music gains impetus 
New amateur and pro- 
fessional orchestras are founded 
in suburbs, and the whole de- 
velopment is healthy and encour- 
aging. 


Sydney’s 
every year. 
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dimensions of Stonehenge. And 
the child had to cross the stage, 
climb a sort of gangplank and jump 
out, in order to slip and fall down 
the cliff. The ocean in several 
scenes was more suggestive of a 
sunset in Tahiti than the bleak 
weather of the English seacoast; 
and at two points, night fell sud- 
denly across the Borough, only to 
be transformed into sparkling day- 
light again in a space of time so 
rapid as to drive a metereologist 
out of his senses. Peter Grimes is 
too majestic a work to need such 
arbitrary “improvements”. 

Mr. Jagel displayed extraordin- 
ary musicianship in his perform- 
ance of the title role. The part is 
cruelly high and it combines the 
maximum of vocal stress with the 
peaks of dramatic tension. The 
long unaccompanied monologue at 
the end, portraying Grimes’ mad- 
ness and final collapse, is one of the 
most exacting scenes in all opera. 
Mr. Jagel’s characterization was 
warm and human and credible, and 
he sang well most of the time. It 
cannot be denied, however, that he 
was miscast in the role. The sav- 
age cruelty of Grimes towards the 
boy, his sense of his own superior- 
ity to the bourgeoisie of the bor- 
ough, his curious loneliness of soul 
call for a more decisive tempera- 
ment. 

Miss 


Resnik is always at home 





Metropolitan Gives Peter Grimes 


on the stage and her voice has both 
natural power and beauty of tone. 
But the high tessitura of the part 
frequently compelled her to force 
her voice, and the tremolo which 
resulted was a danger signal. Her 
Ellen was a dignified and well con- 
ceived figure. Miss Turner was a 
wholly delightful landlady and Miss 
Lenchner and Miss Stellman both 
sang and acted well, except in the 
rather disastrous ending of the trio 
in Act III, Scene 1, where the 
lovely D flat chord became star- 
tlingly polytonal. 

Among the most sterling per- 
formances of the evening were Mr. 
Hines’ Swallow and Mr. Thomp- 
son’s Ned Keene. Both parts call 
for skillful acting and _ virtuosic 
singing. Mr. Garris, as always, 
gave a finished portrait as the Rev. 
Horace Adams. Apart from a 
British accent which sounded a bit 
exotic in contrast with the Ameri- 
can spoken by the other citizens of 
the Borough, Mr. Brownlee’s Cap- 
tain Balstrode was a convincing 
characterization and he also sang 
effectively. 

Martha Lipton sang the part of 
Mrs. Sedley with dramatic under- 
standing, but she did not make her 
look like a neurotic and ageing 
opium addict, as she should have. 
One could scarcely believe that this 
rosy matron’s heart was in her 
statement that “Crime that’s my 
hobby is by cities hoarded. 


Rarely 


minds lifted to mur- 
der’. Mr. Hayward made a prop- 
erly fanatical Bob Boles and Mr. 
Kinsman’s Hobson was admirably 
lumpish and suspicious. A word of 
praise should also go to Miss Peggy 
Smithers of the ballet, whose per- 
formance as the apprentice was so 
excellent that most of the specta- 
tors probably never suspected that 
the “P. J. Smithers” of the pro- 
gram was not a real boy. 


Mr. Britten himself has written 
that one of his chief aims in Peter 
Grimes was to “restore to the musi- 
cal setting of the English language 
a brilliance, freedom and vitality 
that have been curiously rare since 
the death of Purcell. In the past 
hundred years English writing for 
the voice has been dominated by 
strict subservience to logical speech- 
rhythms, despite the fact that accen- 
tuation according to sense often 
contradicts the accentuation de- 
manded by emotional content”. 
Since the musical phrase has been 
the deciding factor, one looks with 
lenience upon the fact that very 
little of the text of the opera could 
be understood, except in certain 
solo and ensemble passages thinly 
scored. Mr. Slater’s libretto is so 
brilliant as a whole that its occa- 
sional awkwardnesses are negligi- 
ble. One of the most charming oc- 
curs in Act III, Scene 1, where one 
of the Nieces sings what sounds 
like: “Naked, he’s chasing me !”— 
which turns out to be the somewhat 
less incendiary statement: “Ned 
Keene is chasing me!” 


are country 
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Tito Schipa Making 
Many Appearances 


and early ‘winter 
Tito Schipa. 
Italian tenor, 
has been giving 
concerts in Bel- 
gium, Switzer- 
land, Holland 
Scandinavia, 
France and 
Great Britain. 
Later in the 
winter he was 
singing L’Elisir 
d’Amore and 
Werther in 
Milan and 
Rome. On Feb. 
29 he will give 
a benefit concert at Albert Hall with 
the London Philharmonic. From 
March 10 through May 27, Mr. Schipa 
will make a European tour, appearing 
in Spain, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Vienna and Paris. 


During the fall 





Tito Schipa 





Paul Breisach to Conduct 
Madama Butterfly in Miami 


MIAMI, FLa.—Two artists previ- 
ously unannounced, Paul Breisach, 
conductor, and Val Patacchi, bass, 


who pleased Miami audiences in La 
Bohéme last season, have been added 
to the roster for the Miami Opera 
Guild’s Mareh 13, 15 and 17 produc- 
tion of Puccini’s Madama Butterfly. 
Mr. Patacchi, who was one of the 
Bohemians in La Bohéme, will sing 
Sharpless in the Madama Butterfly. 
Regina Resnik, soprano, will sing 
the leading role, and John Crain and 
Henry Cordy will have the roles of 
Lt. Pinkerton and Goro, respectively. 
Lydia Edwards will sing the part of 
Suzuki, Mc. G 


\ “One of America’s Leading Flutists” 


NBC (Toscanini) Symphony 
Juilliard School of Music 
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in which Gertrude Johnson, Mel- 
bourne soprano, sang the role of 
Musetta. That evening the idea oc- 
curred to Miss Johnson that a na- 
tional theatre similar to the Old 
Vic in each State of Australia 
would provide opportunities denied 
to talented Australians forced to 
seek employment overseas. 

Several years later she returned 
to Melbourne and voiced the need 
for a national theatre. In a short 
time a movement was established, 
and a small theatre was rented and 
equipped with offices, studios and 
wardrobe. This little theatre has 
become one of Melbourne’s most 
important cultural centers, with five 
suburban and country branches. 
Intimate opera, drama and ballet 
have been presented continuously 
during the last 10 years. The diffi- 
culties of a small stage are over- 
come by clever scenic planning. 

Now, after years of preparation, 
grand opera is to be presented at 
Melbourne’s famous opera house, 
the Princess Theatre. The season 
includes Aida, Faust, Rigoletto and 
The Marriage of Figaro. Prof. 
Heinze is honorary musical director 
and will conduct several perform- 
ances. 

The chief conductor for the sea- 
son will be Joseph Post, with Her- 
man Schildberger as assistant con- 
ductor and director of the chorus. 
Eugene Goossens hopes to be able 
to arrange his Sydney Symphony 
concerts so that he can conduct sev- 
eral performances of Figaro. An 
orchestra of 40, a chorus of 80, and 
an array of Australia’s foremost 
singers have been engaged, sup- 
ported by a ballet of 30. 


String Quartet Active 


A welcome extension of the ac- 
tivities of the Sydney Musica Viva 
String Quartet will provide Mel- 
bourne with a season of 10 subscrip- 
tion concerts in 1948, the programs 
to include classic, romantic and con- 
temporary compositions. 

Melbourne’s knowledge of early 
string and keyboard music will be 
much extended by the appointment 
to the University Conservatorium 
staff of Adam Kriegel, Belgian vio- 
linist, who has already given proof 
of discriminating musicianship in 
company with the Melbourne harp- 
sichordist, Mancel Kirby. 

Much choral activity is forecast 
this season by the Royal Melbourne 
Philharmonic Society, conducted by 
Prof. Heinze; the Choral Associa- 
tion of Victoria, which has united 
three leading choirs under the 
direction of Herbert Davis; a new- 
ly formed Catholic Philharmonic 
Choir, conducted by Dr. Percy 
Jones; the Combined Philharmonic 
Societies of the Cities of Brighton 
and Camberwell, directed by Dr. 
Schildberger, and the Victorian 
Railways Institute Choral Society 
under the baton of Dr. Ehrenfeld. 

No musician in Melbourne de- 
serves more gratitude from young 
singers or from the musical public 
than the orchestral conductor Hec- 
tor Crawford, whose open air con- 
certs with the Melbourne Conserva- 
torium Symphony are among the 
largest popular functions of their 
kind in the world, the average at- 





Verdon 


Williams, 
conductor of the 


Hector Crawford, 
conductor of the 
Melbourne Con- 
servatorium Sym- 
phony and found- 
er of “Music for 
the People" 


Melbourne Sin- 

fonietta and ABC 

Music Supervisor 
for Victoria 


tendance being about 100,000. Wel- 
come recognition of Mr. Crawford’s 
work is the recent decision by the 
Victorian Government to place 
these concerts on a permanent foot- 
ing by subsidizing regular perform- 
ances in the Melbourne Botanic 
Gardens and also in the large pro- 
vincial cities during the summer 
months. 

Popular features at recent con- 
certs have been operatic arias and 
duets introducing some of the most 
promising young singers in Vic- 
toria. Mr. Crawford’s weekly 
broadcast, Opera for the People, 
given over the commercial station 
3DB, has been of great value in the 
training of potential stage talent 
and in familiarizing the public with 
a repertoire of 24 operas ranging 
from Don Giovanni to The Bohe- 
mian Girl. 

Prof. Heinze is rightly proud of 
his achievements in the cause of 
musical education. Twenty-three 
years have passed since he, with the 
cooperation of the A. B. C., inau- 
gurated regular orchestral concerts 
for children attending state and sec- 
ondary schools. It is estimated that 
at the present time 70,000 chil- 
dren attend these concerts annually 
throughout Australia. 

Realizing that a gap existed be- 
tween the musical opportunities pro- 
vided free for these age groups and 
those available to adults attending 
the regular series of celebrity or- 
chestral concerts — which are now 
so oversubscribed that three per- 
formance have to be given of each 
program—Prof. Heinze on his re- 
turn from Canada in 1947 instituted 
a Youth Concerts series at nominal 
subscription rates, available only to 
patrons between the ages of 18 and 
25. Such overwhelming success 
has attended this new venture that 
the number of Youth Concerts in 
Melbourne and other capital cities 
will be doubled in 1948. 

The first large scale Summer 
School of Cultural Recreation to be 
held in Victoria will be open in 
Melbourne in February, 1948, under 
the auspices of the Council of Adult 
Education. The music syllabus in- 
cludes three lecture-recitals by 
the recently naturalized Australian 
pianist, Paul Schramm, whose mid- 
day Chopin recitals for shop and 
office workers have met with an 
electrifving response throughout 
Australia. Lorna Stirling, Mel- 
bourne lecturer, assisted by Elsa 
Haas, soprano, and Keith Macart- 
ney, baritone, will present three 
programs—Tudor Music and Ma- 
drigals, Songs of the English Thea- 
tre, and German and French Ro- 
mantic Songs. ‘ 

An open air evening performance 
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of folk dance, music and song will 
be given under the direction of 
Gerda Haas, with the Melbourne 
Tudor Singers, the C. A. E. Folk 
dancers, the Dancers of the Move- 
ment Chorus and students of the 
physical education department in 
the University of Melbourne. It is 
hoped that this summer school, 
which is open to residential and 
non-residential members, will be- 
come an annual event. 

No account of musical activity in 
Melbourne would be complete with- 
out reference to the allied art of bal- 
let. Audiences for dance events 
have grown from small gatherings 
of enthusiasts to Town Hall capac- 
ity. Thousands attended the per- 
formances of Ted Shawn in 1947; 
and the Ballet Rambert, touring 
Australia under the direction of the 
British Council, has attracted con- 
sistently large houses to the Prin- 
cess theatre for nearly two months. 
Among the many vital local ballet 
organizations, the Ballet League, 
led by Laurel Martyn, deserves spe- 
cial mention for the encouragement 
it affords to Australian composers. 
The most effective ballets presented 
by Miss Martyn in 1947 were writ- 
ten by the Melbourne composers, 
Margaret Sutherland and Dorian 
Le Gallienne. 





Australian Union Supports 
Petrillo Record Ban 

SypNEyY.—The Musicians’ Union of 
Australia has resolved that its mem- 
bers will not make further records of 
popular music unless the recording 
companies guarantee that the records 
will not be exported. This decision 
was made in order to forestall plans 
of sending popular American artists 
to Australia, where, accompanied by 
a local band, they could make sufficient 
records for a year in two or three 
weeks’ work. The ban, the union’s 
secretary declared, would not neces- 
sarily apply to recordings of great 
artistic value. 


Paris 


(Continued from page 296) 
tor with the National, the Conser- 
vatoire and the Lamoureux orches- 
tras this fall, proved himself to 
be top-notch. In Mozart’s hack- 
neyed G Minor Symphony the 








minute phrasing, the clarity of the 
woodwinds, the precision of the en- 
semble and the taste and elegance 
impeccable 


expressed within an 


AMERICAN IN 
PARIS 


Aan Kullmer, Amer- 
ican conductor, looks 
over the score dur- 
ing a recent re- 
hearsal with the Or- 
chestre du Conserva- 
toire of Paris 





rhythm were exceedingly refresh- 
ing. In Schoénberg’s Theme and 
Variations every instrumental com- 
mentary, however secondary, was 
brought out clearly and expressive- 
ly; and Albert Roussel’s long and 
rarely heard Second Symphony was 
intepreted with an imagination 
which uncovered the intense emo- 
tion in many sections of this highly 
interesting but uneven score. 

At a second concert broadcast 
by Mr. Horenstein, of special in- 
terest was the Elégie Francaise 
from Ernst Levy’s Tenth Sym- 
phony, played for the first time in 
France. Steeped in sincerity and 
deep feeling, the Elégie is marked 
by long expressive lines of a per- 
sonal nature. 

Ann Kullmer, young American 
conductor, won a merited success 
at her recent concert with the Con- 
servatory Orchestra. It was ob- 
vious she thoroughly possessed her 
scores and knew what she wanted. 
She exercised a fine authority par- 
ticularly in Strauss’ Don Juan. Her 
performance of Beethoven’s Fifth 
was also good, although one might 
make reservations regarding her 
slowing down of the tempo in soft 
passages. 

New French conductors coming 
to the fore include Pierre Der- 
vaux, Richard Blareau, Robert 
Blot at the Opera, and Ernest Bour. 
Jean Fournet, a refined and thor- 
oughly experienced conductor, has 
also appeared several times with 
the Conservatoire and Lamoureux 
orchestras and is in much demand 
in Belgium, Holland and Bor- 
deaux. Jean Martinon; composer- 
conductor, has accepted an impor- 
tant position in Dublin, Ireland, to 
lead the orchestra and teach compo- 
sition. 

If there have been no new works 
produced at the Opéra this season, 
the number of recitals have now 
reached pre-war figures. Both inter- 
national artists, such as Artur Ru- 
binstein, Jose Iturbi and Arthur 
Grumiaux, a young Belgian violin- 
ist of exceptional ability, and young 
local talent are represented. Among 
American artists who have ap- 
peared are Hilda Ohlin, Ann Bo- 
mar, Hilda Banks and William Ka- 
pell. The year 1947 ended with 
Maurice Ravel festivals given by 
the orchestras, chamber music 
groups, radio and recitalists as a 
reminder that the beloved French 
master died just after Christmas 10 
years ago. 
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Toronto Acclaims 
Dame Myra Hess 


Famed Woman Pianist Plays 
Beethoven with Toronto Sym- 
phony Under MacMillan 


Toronto—The return of Dame 
Myra Hess, English pianist, in an 
indescribably beautiful performance 
of Beethoven’s Third Piano Concerto 
Jan. 6 and 7 with Sir Ernest Mac- 
Millan conducting, was the climax of 
a pregram in Massey Hall, in which 
the Toronto Symphony also presented 
Donald Ponds’ In Youth Is Pleasure, 
Vaughan Williams’ Fantasy for 
Strings and Borodin’s Second Sym- 
phony. 

The huge audience rose en masse 
and applauded thunderously when 
Dame Myra Hess made her appear- 
ance, in recognition of her service in 
the London blitz, during which she 
played an unbroken sequence of noon 
concerts. 

In the Toronto Symphony’s sub- 
scription pair Jan. 20 and 21 Ru- 
dolf Serkin, pianist, played Brahms’ 
Second Piano Concerto with a rhyth- 


mic vitality which was subtle at 
times, but always dynamic. With Sir 
Ernest conducting, the orchestra 


played the rarely performed Fourth 
Symphony of Sibelius and a Handel 
concerto grosso. 

After the holidays the Toronto 
Symphony resumed its weekly con- 
certs in Massey Hall. The Jan. 2 
program under Paul Scherman, 
assistant conductor, offered Viennese 
music, with Margaret Daum, lyric 
soprano, as guest artist. John Car- 
ter, tenor, sang with the orchestra 
Jan. 9 in a Tchaikovsky and Schu- 
bert program, with Ettore Mazzoleni, 


associate conductor, in charge. The 
pop concert provided an operatic 
program in which the symphony 


played at its best under Sir Ernest 
MacMillan. Anna Kaskas, contralto, 
was soloist. Nestor Chayres, young 
Mexican tenor, was guest at the pop 
on Jan. 23 in Pan-American pro- 
gram directed by Paul Scherman. 

In the Eaton Auditorium Con- 
certs, Blanche ,Thebom, mezzo- 
soprano, was heard Jan. 8 and 10, 
with William Hughes sensitively ac- 
companying. In a performance in- 
cluding Mozart’s concert aria, Misero, 
O sogno, and Robert Schumann’s set- 
ting of Lord Byron’s Hebrew Melo- 
dies, Miss Thebom sang throughout 
with dramatic delivery and excep- 
tional control of volume. Ricardo 
Odnoposoff, violinist, gave a recital 
in the Eaton Artist Series, accom- 
panied by Sanford Schlussel Jan. 15 
and 17. 

In the third of a series of organ 
musicales sponsored by the Toronto 
Casavant Society in Eaton Auditor- 
ium, Charles Peaker of the Royal 
Conservatory staff was organist, 
assisted by a local youth choir. The 
program included the Passacaglia and 
Fugue in E flat minor by Dr. Healy 
Willan of Toronto. 

Samson Francois, pianist, was in- 
troduced to Toronto Jan. 12 in 
Massey Hall, under the sponsorship 
of International Artists. Zara Nel- 
sova, cellist, played in Eaton Audi- 
torium Jan. 15, under the auspices of 
Affiliated Arts, with Leo Barkin at 
the piano. R. H. Roserts 


Emile Baume Engaged 
For Prague Festival 

Emile Baume, pianist, will appear 
as soloist in two concerts at the 
Prague International Festival in May, 
where he will give the first perform- 
ance of a new concerto by Darius 
Milhaud. Mr. Baume recently ap- 
peared with the Scala Orchestra and 
in March will play in London. 








Vera Appleton and Michael Field, duo-pianists, are introduced to Merrill B. 
Shattuck of Mountain Lakes, N. J., president of the Brown Glee Club, by Arlan R. 
Coolidge (right), chairman of the Brown department of music and head of the 
Brown-Pembroke Concert series. The meeting took place backstage at Alumnae 
Hall on the Pembroke campus, where Appleton and Field gave a recital 


Piano Team to Appear 
At Waco Bach Festival 


Waco, TExAs. — From a_ very 
modest beginning three years ago the 
annual Bach Festival of Waco, Texas, 
which takes place in March near the 
birthday of Johann Sebastian Bach, 
has rapidly grown in popularity until 
it is now a red letter date on Waco’s 
musical calendar. The festival was 
inaugurated and is still sponsored by 
the Waco Music Teachers Associa- 
tion, under the direction of Mrs. 
Curtis Smith. pvresident. This year’s 


nee 


festival, on March 19 and 20, will 
present Lois and Guy Maier in a two 
piano recital in Waco hall March 20. 
Dr. Klaus Speer, chairman of the 
organ department of Lincoln Memo- 
rial University, Harrogate, Tenn., will 
present an organ recital, March 19. 


The Waco Public Schools music 
groups will present a program on 
March 20, and the annual Festival 


Luncheon will be held on the same 
day. A choral concert performed by 
the Baylor University A Cappella 
choir will close the festival. 
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feeling for the stage. ... 


" ,.. lovely style . . . an artist of distinction. ..." 
Virgil Thomson, N. Y. Herald Tribune 


"...fresh lyrical voice of appealing quality—her talent is plain...." 
Irving Kolodin, N. Y. Sun 


Concerts—Recitals, Now Booking—Season 1948—1949 


NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORP. 
Alfred H. Morton, Pres. - Marks Levine, Dir., Concert Division - 711 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





INGE MANSKI 


Soprano—Metropolitan Opera Company 


* SCORES AS ‘OSCAR’ IN 
“UN BALLO IN MASCHERA,” FEB. 7th, 1948 
What the Critics Said 


"Something more than the Page has been recently, was made of the 
part by Inge Manski. This was both a change and improvement, for 
Miss Manski not only sang the music cleanly and with excellent rhythmic 
sense, but was able to handle both its coloratura requirements and the 
Verdian line at the end of the first act ensemble with equal adaptability. 
Here is a Page, that could go on to become a whole book." 

Irving Kolodin, N. Y. Sun 


"The comely young soprano fulfilled the promise she had revealed in 
her less exacting assignments. She sang the florid passages of her 
music with the necessary elan and sparkle and her clear, true voice 
floated effortlessly when necessary above the other voices in the 
ensembles. Her delineation had the required pert assurance and there 
can be no doubt after this excellent accomplishment that Miss Manski 
has inherited the "Theaterblut" which was displayed by her mother 
Dorothee Manski during the years of her Metropolitan career." 

Jerome D. Bohm, N. Y. Herald Tribune 


“IL TROVATORE,” NOVEMBER 19, 1947 


. . revealed a sweet, clean soprano, a personable presence and a 
H. T., New York Times 
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SCANDINAVIA 








Camilla Wicks, 
American _ violinist, 
with the Norwegian 
conductor, Divud 
Fjeldstad 
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Finland 


HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 
ITH the rebuilding of Hel- 
singfors’ main concert hall, 
the war-damaged Solenni- 
tetssalen, Finland will have an audi- 
torium incorporating the most mod- 
ern acoustical and technical im- 
provements, with a seating capacity 
for 1,100 people. A music festival 
is being planned to celebrate the 
opening of the hall in February, 
and daily concerts have been sched- 
uled for the spring season. Among 
those who will be heard are Georg 
Kulenkampff, violinist ; Shura Cher- 
kassy and Alexander Borovsky, 
pianists; Anne Brown, Eugene 
Conley and Benjamino Gigli’s dis- 
covery, Marimi del Pozo, 19-year- 
old Spanish coloratura soprano. 
Negotiations are under way to 
bring Segovia and Menuhin to Fin- 
land. 

In the fall and winter, concerts 
were given here by Jolanda di 
Maria Petris, Alexander Helmann, 
Vasa Prihoda, Paul Baumgartner 
and Aubrey Pankey, while Gaspar 
Cassad6 completely conquered the 
public of Helsingfors with his won- 
derful cello playing, and Camilla 
Wicks, young American violinist, 
was both a popular and a critical 
success in her appearance here last 
autumn. 

On account of the favorable rate 
of exchange it is a financial advan- 
tage for foreign artists to come to 
Finland. But in spite of the grow- 
ing competition they offer to Fin- 
nish musicians, the singers Aulikki 
Rautavaara and Lea Piltti and the 
pianists Orest Bodalew and Timo 
Mikkila still attract large audiences 
to their concerts. 








Sweden 





(Continued from page 298) 
ing of St. James’ Church 300 years 
before. 

A group of artists from the Paris 
Opera gave Pelléas and Mélisande 
in mid-January. Albert Wolff led 
the orchestra, and the cast included 
Renée Mazella as Mélisande; Jean 
Chesnel as Pelléas, and Felipe 
Romito, from the Teatro Colon, as 
Golaud. 

Three Italian singers visited 
Stockholm this year. Tito Schipa 
on a recital and sang Nemorino 
n L’Elisir d’Amore with the opera. 
Giacomo Lauri-Volpi and Joland di 
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Maria Petris sang in concerts. 
Mme. Petris presented a group of 
Scandinavian songs in their orig- 
inal languages. 

This season Stockholm’s source 
of symphonic music was augmented 
by a newly formed orchestra, 
which played for the first time at 
the Oskar Theatre, Oct. 19. Stig 
Westerberg, former assistant con- 
ductor at the Stockholm Opera, 
presented the Third Symphony of 


Hans 


Busch, 


director 


stage 


Kurt Atterberg, 
composer 


the 24-year-old American com- 
poser, Peter Mennin, which had 
been given previously in Gothen- 
burg. 

Last year the regular Stockholm 
Symphony honored another Swed 
ish musician, as well as Kurt Atter- 
berg, mentioned above. Two pro- 
grams were dedicated to the mem- 
ory of the composer Wilhelm Sten- 
hammar, on the 20th anniversary 
of his death. In the first program, 
the composer’s son, Claes Goran 
Stenhammar, sang a group of his 
father’s songs. In the second, 
Stina Sundell played Stenhammar’s 
First Piano Concerto. 

Two English works, Michael 
Tippett’s Concerto for Two String 
Orchestras and Benjamin Britten’s 
instructive and amusing Young 
People’s Guide to the Orchestra 
were played by the Stockholm 
Symphony. 

This orchestra broadcast two 
new Swedish works for soloists, 
chorus and orchestra, the third part 
of Hilding Rosenberg’s Joseph 
and his Brothers (broadcast from 
the Radio Studio), and Moses Per- 
gament’s Jewish Song (broadcast 
from a Concert Hall performance). 
Carl Garaguly conducted the lat- 
ter, and Birgit Nilsson sang the 
soprano part. 

Contemporary 
tral composers 


orches- 
Adolp 


Swedish 
include 








tovenenrennaanenennine 


Wicklund, Goésta Nystrom, Dag 
Wirén, Erland von Koch, Yngve 
Skold and Lars-Erik Larsson, who 
has written an opera. Ingvar Lid- 
holm and Karl-Birger Blomdahl 
are younger composers. The music 
of these men is technically expert 
and often both intellectual and 
witty. There is more emphasis on 
purely instrumental effects than on 
melodic line and literary overtone. 





England 
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of a six stanza poem of Francis 
Quarles. Lennox Berkeley has 
written an impressive Stabat Mater. 

The broadcast series of the com- 
plete piano works of Debussy will 
be followed in the spring by a 
similar series devoted to Ravel. 
Henri Barraud, director of the 
French Radio, will present a series 
of four concerts of contemporary 
French music. Virgilio Mortari 
will give broadcast performances of 
early operas by Scarlatti, Pergolesi 
and Vivaldi. 

Among the foreign orchestras 
scheduled to visit Britain during the 
year are the Berlin Philharmonic 
with either Walter or Furtwaengler 
and the St. Cecilia Orchestra from 
Rome, which will appear at the 
Edinburgh Festival and possibly at 
Covent Garden in a performance of 
Otello. 

The Edinburgh Festival, to be 
held from August 22 to September 
11, will have as one of its main fea- 
tures a series of Chopin recitals to 
be given by Alfred Cortot. They 
will celebrate the anniversary of 
the composer’s visit to Edinburgh 
in 1848. Schnabel, Menuhin, Louis 
Kentner and Piatigorsky are among 
the soloists, and the Glyndebourne 
Opera Company will present Don 
Giovanni and Cosi Fan Tutte. 





Havana 
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L’Arlésienne, will be given in a 
Spanish translation by Pedro Bo- 
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Erik SjSberg as Peter Grimes 
and Frans Andersson as Cap- 
tain Balstrode in Britten's opera 


AT THE DANISH ROYAL 
OPERA 


Ruth Gulbak as Grethi and Einar 

Nérby as the organist in the new 

Danish opera, Church and Organ, 
by Johan Hye-Knudsen 
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quet, SIBA dramatic director. Gon- 
zalo Roig will conduct Bizet’s inci- 
dental music for the play. 

Symphonic music is taking hold 
in several other cities on the island. 
The Sociedad Filharmonica de San- 
tiago de Cuba presents famous art- 
ists each season with its own Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra under Antonio 
Serret. Dulce Maria Serret, his 
sister, is active in thé Sociedad, 
which she founded. She is also the 
founder and director of Santiago’s 
Provincial Conservatory of Music. 
The Pro-Arte Musical of Santiago 
works in cooperation with the cor- 
responding Havana group. Manza- 
nillo, Holguin, Cienfuegos, Santa 
Clara and Camagtiey already have 
musical organizations of their own, 
and other cities could be developed 
musically. 

With both our own societies and 
Community Concerts arranging 
programs in many interior cities, 
the only important lack in Cuba 
now is opera. In a recent inter- 
view, Edward Johnson, general 
manager of the Metropolitan Opera, 
said that he hoped the Metropolitan 
could arrange a Havana engage- 
ment at some future time. With 
the musical life that we already en- 
joy, such an arrangement would 
fully establish Havana as an artis- 
tic center. 





Dinner Given in Honor 
In Walter’s Debut Anniversary 


A dinner attended by 250 persons 
was given by the Town Hall club 
Feb. 15 in commemoration of the 25th 
anniversary of Bruno Walter’s debut 
as a conductor in the United States 
with the New York Symphony. 
Speeches paying tribute to Mr. Walter 
were made by Charles Triller, presi- 
dent of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society; Arthur Judson, 
manager of the society; Olga Sama- 
roff Stokowski, pianist and teacher ; 
Yehudi Menuhin, violinist, and Doug- 
las Moore, head of the music depart- 
ment at Columbia University. Robert 
Lawrence, conductor and radio com- 
mentator on the Metropolitan Opera 
broadcasts, was the toastmaster. Tak- 
ing part in the musical program were 


Ernest Hutcheson, pianist; Albert 
Spalding, violinist; Frances Yeend, 
soprano; Mario Lanza, tenor, and 


George London, bass. 
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Canadian Contralto 
Makes London Debut 


Jean Watson, Canadian contralto, 
made a successful debut in Wigmore 
Hall in London. 
Her program 
was composed 
of Mozart arias, 
Brahms’ Four 
Serious Songs, 
Verdi's O don 
fatale from 
Don Carlos, 
three Grieg 
songs which she 
sang in Nor- 
wegian, Lieder 
by Léwe, and 
a group of folk 
songs. 

As a‘result of 
her recital, negotiations have been 
made for her appearance at Glynde- 
bourne and Covent Garden next sea- 
son. During her brief stay in Eng- 
land, Miss Watson recorded for 
HMV. 

Much is expected of her coming 
opera performances here. 





Jean Watson 


Singers, Pianist 
Appear in Dallas 


John Charles Thomas and 
Gabor Corelli Heard—Chicago 
Symphony Visits 


DaLLas.—John Charles Thomas, 
baritone, sang at Fair Park Audi- 
torium, Jan. 16. A group of Lieder by 
Schubert and Brahms was followed by 
an aria from Verdi's Don Carlos, 
songs by Duparc, Augusta Holmes, 
Musorgsky and songs in English. The 


pianist, Richard Gale, gave a solo 
group by Schumann, Brahms and 
Scriabin. The recital was presented 


under the local auspices of State Fair 
of Texas of which Charles R. Meeker, 
Jr. is manager. 

At Scott Hall, Gabor Corelli, tenor, 
was heard in his first Dallas recital 
Jan. 8. He sang well in an exacting 
program. His capable accompanist 
was Aaron Leifer. Emilio and Tere- 
sita Osta, pianist and dancer, appeared 
before members of the Dallas Ath- 
letic Club Jan. 28. They have ap- 
peared here on several occasions and 
their programs of Spanish dances 
have been popular. 

The Chicago Symphony under Ar- 
tur Rodzinski gave the fourth Civic 
Music Association ‘concert Jan. 31 at 
McFarlin Memorial Auditorium. The 
program contained Bach’s Toccata 
and Fugue in D minor, Brahms’ First 
Symphony, Copland’s Appalachian 
Spring and the second suite of Ravel’s 
Daphnis and Chloe. 

ugene Istomin, pianist, made his 
first appearance here in the Com- 
munity Course series Jan. 29. He 
played works by Beethoven, Chopin, 
Rachmaninoff and Ravel at the Mc- 
Farlin Memorial Auditorium. 
MABEL CRANFILL 





Dallas Sponsors 
Choral Festival 


Bach’s St. Matthew Passion 
Opens Event — Distinguished 
Soloists Make Appearances 


Datias.—Bach’s St. Matthew Pas- 
sion was performed in Dallas for the 
first time when Antal Dorati con- 
ducted it at the Choral Festival Jan. 
14. The soloists were Anne Bollinger, 
soprano; Mona Paulee, contralto; 
William Hess, tenor; James Pease 
and Ralph Herbert, baritones, and D. 
Ralph Applemen, bass. Mr. Hess flew 
from New York on very short notice 
to replace David Lloyd when Mr. 
Lloyd came down with laryngitis. 

In this production the string sec- 
tion of the Dallas Symphony was 
assisted by two organs, a harpsichord, 
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and a chorus with singers from North 
Texas State College and the Apollo 
Boys’ Choir, whose director is Colmen 
Cooper. The North Texas State Col- 
lege singers were dressed in period 
costume. 

Pergolesi’s Stabet Mater and Ver- 
di’s Requiem were presented Jan. 21. 
The Apollo Boys’ Choir sang under 
the direction of the orchestra’s assist- 
ant conductor, Joseph Hawthorne. 
Soloists in the Verdi Requiem were 
Frances Yeend, soprano; Miss Pau- 
lee; Gabor Corelli, tenor, and Michael 
Szekely, the Hungarian bass who 
made his American debut with the 


Dallas orchestra last season. A Chorus * 


of 250 from North Texas State Col- 
lege, who sang in this performance, 
repeated the Requiem in Fort Worth 
Jan. 19 

Mr. Dorati chose the Psalmus 
Hungaricus by his fellow countryman, 
Zoltan Kodaly, as one of the choral 


works for the last concert in the 
series. The Dallas Children’s Choir, 
trained by Christine Shannon; the 


college chorus; and Mr. Corelli, who 
had the solo part, al! combined to 
give a good performance. 

Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony com- 
pleted the program. Miss Paulee, Mr. 
Corelli, and Mr. Herbert were the 
soloists, and the singers from North 
Texas State College again made up 
the chorus. 

On one of the orchestra’s two sub- 
scription concerts, Artur Rubinstein 
played Falla’s Nights in the Garden 
of Spain and Liszt’s E flat Piano 
Concerto with Mr. Dorati and the or- 
chestra. Mozart’s Symphony No, 34 
in C major and a suite arranged by 
Mr. Dorati from Der Rosenkavalier 
completed the program. 

Joseph Szigeti played the Brahms 
Violin Concerto in the second concert, 


which included Handel’s Fireworks 
Music and Prokofiefft’s Fifth Sym- 
phony. 


MABEL CRANFILL 


Charleston Host 
To Orchestra Group 


1948 Convention of American 
Orchestra League to Be Held 
in Late June 





In a report from the president of 
the American Symphony Orchestra 
League, the executive committee voted 
to hold the 1948 convention in Char- 
leston, W. Va., in the latter part of 
June. Charleston was chosen because 
of its central location for the major- 
ity of the members of the American 
Symphony Orchestra League, plus 
the fact that the Charleston Sym- 
phony has been one of the most suc- 
cessful civic symphonies in the coun- 
try and the committee felt that the 


members would have a_ first-hand 
opportunity to see and hear the 
organization and learn the methods 


which made it successful. 

George R. Naugle, Harrisburg, Pa., 
has been active in establishing an 
associations of civic orchestras in 
Pennsylvania. The association is 
known as the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of Civic Orchestras and is func- 
tioning as an arm of the American 
Symphony Orchestra League. 

There are approximately 30 Civic 
Symphonies in Pennsylvania and well 
over half of these have affiliated with 
the Pennsylvania Association. 


Organization to Present 
American Artists Abroad 


Formed a year ago by Andrew 
Schulhof, its manager, the Anglo- 
American Concert Artists, Inc., was 
organized for the purpose of present- 
ing American artists in Great Britain 
and on the Continent, through utiliza- 
tion of Mr. Schulhof’s European con- 
nections. The expansion foreseen in 
the formation of the company will 
take place when conditions in Europe 

return to a more normal state. 














Ines 


October 29th, 1947. 


The ‘convincing impression of Ines 
Carrillo's pianism last night in Car- 
negie Hall was that she was content 
to be herself without attempting any 
effect except what the music inspired 
| her to say. 

| Miss Carrillo last night played the 
| Beethoven Sonata Opus 10, No. 3, 
| better than most men would have 
| performed it. She played the work 
with captivating rhythmic elan and 
had a wide range of tone. Yet she 
| never pounded. The entire conception 
| showed unusual musical discernment. 
This stylish-looking young artist, 
appearing in red velvet, like a mod- 
ern adaptation of an |8th century 
painting, was musically too “in style" 
with the various composers she 
played. Her lack of inhibition and 
affectation made her performances 
wear well. The opening Mendelssohn 
"E Minor Prelude and Fugue" and 
| the closing Debussy and Ravel pieces 
| had appropriate differentiation. That 
| is, the polyphonic sweep of the 
Mendelssohn was made as clear as 
the more intimate harmonic style of 
the French composers. 


Harriett Johnson, New York Post, 
October 30, 1947 


CARRILLO 


Again achieves a signal pianistic success in her 


THIRD New York appearance. Carnegie Hall, 





“Ines Carrillo played with all the bril 
liance and skill made known at her pre- 
vious appearance here — impressive in 
Bach’s D minor Sonata—agile fingers 
used with accuracy and precision—the 
dash and vigor of Prokofieffs’ Sixth 
Sonata was delivered with admirable 
verve, power and virtuosity.” 


The New York Times: Noel Straus, 
Oct. 12, 1946, Carnegie Hall 


‘A large and enthusiastic audience wel- 
comed Ines Carrillo at her Carnegie Hall 
recital last night. Miss Carrillo 
approached her task with a _ touching 
simplicity that evidenced a love and 
reverence for her art such as only the 
most genuinely serious artist possesses 
. her performance possessed facility 
and virtuosity that boasted of sensitive 
control and dynamics . . . there is no 
telling how far she can go in her career.” 


The New York Journal American: 
L. W., Oct. 12, 1946, Carnegie Hall 


. unusual technical equipment at her 
command . . . should be congratulated 
for her simple and direct interpretation 
. . . demonstrated herself as a romantic 
player of temperament and understand- 
ing. Miss Carrillo played in a way which 
earned her an ovation from the audience.” 


Thomas Archer, Montreal Gazette, 
July 9, 1947 
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Britain’s Musical Export 


(Continued from page 34) 
masks with which he hides, for a 
moment, the turbulence of his pas- 
sion. His is not music that seeks 
to impress by its cleverness, not to 
seduce by its charm. Certainly it is 
never sentimental. 

It is in a sense bleak, but wilfully 
so, for it is with the real and per- 
manent values of music that he is 
concerned. “Walton is a Lan- 
cashireman”, one critic put it by 
way of explaining his musical char- 
acter, and a Lancashireman with 
“a hard core of tenacity that makes 
him hammer away at a problem 
with a will of iron until he has 
solved it to his satisfaction.” 

The contemporary English com- 
poser who is best known abroad is 
Benjamin Britten. Still in his 
thirties, this remarkably gifted and 
prolific composer has already writ- 
ten a large number of chamber, 
choral and orchestral works as well 
as three operas, two of which have 
already won praise in many coun- 
tries outside England. Peter 
Grimes, so remarkable for its char- 
acter study and pictorialism was 
followed by The Rape of Lucretia 
and Albert Herring. Here is not 
music which remains in the notes 
of the paper; his vivid musical 
imagery jumps out of the score. 
From all his works it is clear that 
Britten not only has the gift of 
character drawing and pictorial 
evocation ; he has also the gift, still 
rarer, of throwing his conceptions 
into sharp relief. 


Poet and Actor 


If he writes with the feeling of a 
poet, he writes also with the mind 
of an actor conscious of the fact 
that his effects must cross the foot- 
lights. These are gifts ideally 
suited for opera—not grand opera, 
perhaps, but for opera embodying 
just those human and scenic ele- 
ments which the libretto of Peter 
Grimes so admirably provides. 

Undoubtedly Peter Grimes has 
qualities which place it among the 
most important English works of 
our time. Of these I should say the 
most significant is Britten’s in- 
fallible manner of setting English 
words to music. He finds again and 
again throughout this opera, and 
indeed in many other of his works, 
notably the Serenade and parts of 
his second opera, The Rape of 
Lucretia, the true musical equiva- 
lent of English speech, with its 
inexhaustible variety of imagery. 
Here is that ideal union of speech 
and music we have not seen since 
the days of Purcell. 

Michael Tippett has similarly 
been able to discover a musical 
equivalent of English poetry. He 
has been especially attracted to the 
Elizabethan madrigal composers, 
whose technique he has adapted 
in both his vocal and instrumental 
works. Sometimes, too, he has been 
inspired by Handel. His principal 
vocal work is the oratorio A Child 
of Our Time, which as Tippett ex- 
plained “sprang from an impas- 
sioned protest against the condi- 
tions that make persecution possi- 
ble.” The libretto of A Child of Our 
Time is based on an actual event— 
the shooting of a German diplomat 
in Paris by a young Jewish refugee 
in 1938. 
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The composer felt that the event 
should be transmuted into a general 
or mythological significance since it 
repeated one of the fundamental 
patterns of human life. The form of 
the work is based on Handel’s treat- 
ment of the oratorio in the Messiah, 
and Tippett hit upon the idea of 
using Negro spirituals to express 
the anguish and persecution in the 
dramatic narrative. The work, first 
performed in England at the end of 
the war, is regarded as an impor- 
tant addition to modern choral 
music and has been heard in various 
cities abroad, a recent performance 
having been given, in German, in 
Hamburg. 

Tippett’s output, not particularly 
large, includes a recent symphony 
and three string quartets besides a 
number of choral works originally 
written for his choir at Morley 
College. A characteristic instru- 
mental work is his Fantasia on a 
Theme by Handel for piano and or- 
chestra. At the outset of this small 
concerto the transformation of 
Handel’s theme is so pointedly un- 
Handelian that one wonders 
whether the composer is not indulg- 
ing in some sort of paredy. 

A free fantasia follows, and then 
comes what at first seems to be a 
very queer version of it treated in a 
fugato style. But the oddness of the 
procedures presently makes sense, 
and one becomes aware in this 
music of an unusual imagination. 
It is surely from the Elizabethan 
masters that Tippett derives his 
sense of fantasy. The writing for 
both orchestra and piano is sparse, 
not to say a little gawky, though 
here and there it blossoms into a 
delicate contrapuntal flower. It is 
all very tenuous and subtle, display- 
ing a personal style which might be 
that of an Elizabethan composer 
who had strayed into our age by 
mistake. 

Several other composers of the 
new English generation have made 
notable contributions. Alan Raws- 
thorne, a Lancashireman, has writ- 
ten comparatively little—he studied 
both architecture and dentistry be- 
fore finally deciding upon a musical 
career—but each of his works 
reveals an alert and original mind. 
His Symphonic Studies proved to be 
an outstanding British work at the 
International Society for Contem- 
porary Music Festival held at War- 
saw before the war, and his piano 
concerto has since been acclaimed, 
both at home and abroad, as a 
significant example of recent Eng- 
lish tendencies. Rawsthorne has 
also a gift for satire and pictorial- 
ism in music, evident in his Suite 
for piano duet inspired by Izaak 
Walton’s The Creel, a work which 
prom}, ted one critic to epitomize the 
composer by Izaak Walton’s own 
description of the carp, “A stately, 
a good, and a very subtil fish”. 

Lennox Berkeley, who studied in 
France, writes in a crisp, animated 
style, faultless in taste and work- 
manship. His musical personality 
has a variety of aspects, at times 
conflicting, though each of his 
works marks a step forward to- 
wards the consolidation of a style. 
His writing for orchestra, delicate 
and admirably clear, is best seen in 
his Symphony, first performed 





BBC 


Two Composers—Arthur Bliss 
and Constant Lambert 


under the composer’s direction at 
the Promenade Concerts in July, 
1943, and in his most recent work 
for orchestra, Nocturne. 

There is sometimes an attempt at 
characterisation or portraiture, 
particularly successful in his five 
songs on poems of Walter de la 
Mare; there are wit and animation, 
as in the well known Polka for two 
pianos; and there is sometimes a 
rare melodic gift as in the beautiful 
song Ode du Premier Jour de Mai. 
Above all there is progress in his 
work; he is constantly evolving. 

Edmund Rubbra began life as a 
railway clerk and later became a 
pupil of Holst and Vaughan Wil- 
liams. He is the composer of four 
symphonies laid out on a large 





scale, deliberately austere in mood 
but powerful in conception and 
revealing an accomplished sym- 
phonic technique. Something of the 
spirit of Brahms is revived in his 
music, and his orchestration of the 
Brahms-Handel Variations was 
first performed by Toscanini. Many 
chamber works form part of the 
output of this prolific young com- 
poser. His choral music, notably 
his settings of sonnets of Spenser, 
show a mind sensitively receptive 
to poetic inspiration. Rubbra is at 
present engaged on a fifth sym- 
phony, for chorus and orchestra. 

Elizabeth Lutyens, daughter of 
the architect Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
has written several large-scale 
works, including a ballet, a concerto 
for nine instruments and two string 
quartets. Her Salute for Orchestra 
and several of her chamber works 
have been broadcast, and she has 
represented England at an Interna- 
tional Society for Contemporary 
Musical Festival. She has been 
much attracted to the music of the 
Viennese composer Schonberg, and 
is one of the few English composers 
using the twelve-tone technique 
which he devised. 

And so the list may continue. 
There are Humphrey Searle, an- 
other Schonberg disciple, and Alan 
Bush, champion of music among 
the working classes. There are 
the women composers, Elizabeth 
Maconchy and Priaulx Rainier. 
But I shall not attempt to make the 
list complete; it could at any rate 
be only temporarily complete, for 
the art of music as practised by the 
younger generation of ‘composers, 
in England as elsewhere, is a mani- 
festation of the constantly growing 
consciousness of oneself, of a 
nation, of the world. 
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Spring Festival for Young People 
To Be Given in Old English Town 


B RITAIN, after years of austerity, 
is acquiring a taste for festivals. 
Last autumn the Festival of Music 
and Drama at Edinburgh drew en- 
thusiastic crowds; the venture is to 
be repeated in August, 1948. But be- 
fore then, Ian Hunter, with the Glyn- 
debourne Festival organization behind 
him, is planning a Festival of Arts for 
Young People, to be held in the lovely 
city of Bath during the Easter holi- 
days from April 21 to May 1. 

The event, to be called the Bath 
Assembly, is designed to show chil- 
dren the best in music, art and drama, 
and will comprise all the usual ameni- 
ties of a festival. The Pump Room, 
for instance, will be converted into 
a Festival Club, where young people 
can get together and meet artists and 
others taking part. On St. George’s 
Day, April 23, a period costume ball 
will be held in this famous building. 


New Mozart Production 


The chief event of the festival will 
be six performances under Glynde- 
bourne direction of a new production 
of Mozart’s Abduction from the 
Seraglio sung in English and con- 
ducted by Berthold Goldschmidt. It 
will be given at the Theatre Royal, 
second oldest theatre in Britain and 
a fine example of Regency architec- 
ture. 

The BBC Symphony, London Phil- 
harmonic and Boyd Neel Orchestras 
will give concerts, with Victor de 
Sabata and Gioconda de ‘Vito, mak- 
ing her English debut, among the 
artists. On April 24, the Bath Bach 


Choir with the Boyd Neel Orchestra 
and leading soloists will give a per- 
formance of the St. Matthew Passion 
in Bath Abbey, known as the Lantern 
of England. 

The Glyndebourne Children’s The- 
atre will present Clifford Bax’s The 
Immortal Lady and, mainly for par- 
ents, a new play given by the Sherek 
Players will alternate at the Theatre 
Royal. 

The J. Arthur Rank organization 
is presenting an International Festi- 
val of Children’s Films, which will 
include contributions from Sweden, 
Portugal, Czechoslovakia and _ the 
U.S.S.R., as well as the world pre- 
miere of Penny Doctor, a new British 
children’s movie, produced by John 
Baxter. 

In addition, there will be an art 
exhibition, and a conference to discuss 
the special problems of introducing 
children to the arts. Historic houses 
in the neighborhood, some of them 
fine examples of the Regency period, 
will be open to visitors, as well as 
some large country houses outside 
the city. 





Augusta Cottlow Plays 
At Westchester Meeting 


Waite Prarins, N. Y.—At a recent 
meeting of the Music Teachers Coun- 
cil of Central Westchester County, 
held here, Augusta Cottlow, pianist, 
was heard in recital. On the list was 
MacDowell’s Sonata Tragica which 
Miss Cottlow studied with the com- 


poser. 
MUSICAL AMERICA 








John Goldston 


OLD FRIEND, NEW ROLE 


Viadimir Golschmann, conductor of the 
St. Louis Symphony, and Jean Browning, 
contralto, making a last minute survey of 
the score of Falla's El Amor Brujo before 
a recent performance in St. Louis. Miss 
Browning appeared with Mr. Golschmann 
and the St. Louis Symphony some years 
ago, but as pianist rather than as singer 





Detroit Lists 


Varied Events 


Arrau, Messiah and Menotti’s 
Medium and Telephone Fea- 
tured in December 


Detroit.—Three musical events of 
great moment, having nothing in 
common beyond their mutual excel- 
lence, were presented in Detroit dur- 
ing December. Claudio Arrau played 
brilliantly in recital Dec. 12 as part 
of the Masonic Auditorium Series; 
a superlative Messiah was sung by 
noted soloists and a huge choral 
group Dec. 16-17; and Gian-Carlo 
Menotti’s two operas took the city by 
sores in the week beginning Dec. 

Mr. Arrau’s program presented 
many facets of his talent—there were 
the two Beethoven sonatas, Brahms’ 
Paganini Variations; and Schumann’s 
Carnaval all traversed facilely, but 
with great emotion. A group of 
shorter works included Albeniz’ 
ns ag Ravel’s Pavanne and De- 

, s Isle Joyeuse. 

University invited Anna 
Kasha, contralto; Margaret Daum, 

; Eugene Conley, tenor; and 
Richard’ Bonelli, baritone, to join the 
550-voice Choral Union for its 17th 
annual Messiah. Professor Harold 
Tallman had trained his chorus to a 
disciplined state of musical precision, 
and it ably supported the opulent 
voices of the soloists with its great 
dynamic range. The 5,000 seat audi- 
torium was sold out for both perform- 
ances. 

The Medium and The Telephone 
opened in the Cass Theatre on Dec. 
16. Though the novelty and scope of 
the works were impressive, the arrest- 
ing musical and acting personality of 
Marie Powers gave the work its 
greatest dramatic force. 

Irene Jessner, Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, appeared in recital Dec. 17, 
singing two groups of German songs, 
with Julius Chajes, Detroit composer- 
pianist, as her accompanist. 

LEONARD DARBY 





Contralto on Southern Tour 


Winifred Heidt, contralto, is cur- 
rently on a two-month concert tour in 
the South and will return to New 
York in the latter part of March. Be- 
fore embarking on her tour she sang 
her 200th performance of Carmen in 
the Mosque Theatre in Newark. 
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Hawthorne Conducts 
Dallas Symphony 


Zaremba, Francescatti and Men- 
uhin Appear as Soloists at 
Recent Concerts 


DatLtas. — The Dallas Symphony 
continued its series of subscription 
concerts on Dec. 7, with Joseph Haw- 
thorne, assistant conductor, on the 
podium, and the young pianist, Sylvia 
Zaremba, soloist with the orchestra 
in the Grieg Concerto. The program 
opened with Gluck’s Iphigenia in 
Aulis Overture, followed by Five 
Melodies for Orchestra, by Charles 
Jones, native of Canada. After the 
intermission, the orchestra gave a fine 
reading of Franck’s Symphony. Mr. 
Hawthorne did splendid work as con- 
ductor, and responded to applause 
with many bows. 

The violinist, Zino Francescatti, 
was soloist for the sixth subscription 
program on Dec. 14, giving a superb 
rendition of the Beethoven Concerto. 
Also on the program nag Bach’s 
Brandenburg mcerto No. 3, Cop- 
land’s Third Symphony and the Wil- 
liam Tell Overture by Rossini. Antal 
Dorati was the efficient conductor. 

There was no soloist for the seventh 
subscription concert on Dec. 21, under 
the leadership of Mr. Dorati. The 
program began with Kovanstchina 
Prelude, by Musorgsky, followed by 
the Fifth Symphony of Tchaikovsky, 
which was given an unusually splen- 
did rendition, Ibert’s Escales, Benja- 
min Britten’s The Young Person’s 
Guide to the Orchestra, and Varia- 
— and Fugue on a theme of Pur- 
cell, 


Plays Two Concertos 


Yehudi Menuhin, violinist, was the 
soloist for the second Special Concert, 
on Dec. 27, playing the Mendelssohn 
and Bartok concertos with the or- 
chestra. The orchestra did its part 
superbly under the leadership of Mr. 
Dorati. Mendelssohn’s Italian Sym- 
phony opened this program, and 
Ravel’s Daphnis and Chloe, Second 
Suite, closed it, both well rendered 
and greatly appreciated. 

During December and January, the 
orchestra made seven out-of-town ap- 
pearances. MABEL CRANFILL 





Arkansas Symphony 
Completes Two Tours 


Litrte Rock, ArK.—The Arkansas 
State Symphony, William Hacker, 
conductor, is in its second season of 
concerts being given throughout the 
state. One concert was played in 
Pete2u, Okla., and other neighboring 
states wili be visited during the 
season. 

Arkansas Symphony Week, pro- 
claimed by Governor Ben Laney, was 
dedicated with a pops concert at Rob- 
inson auditorium in Little Rock, 
Nov. 9, at which Mr. Hacker was 
presented with the Arkansas Traveler 
Certificate for his efforts on behalf 
of music in Arkansas. 

Two tours comprising 13 concerts 
have been completed since then. Solo- 
ists with the orchestra so far have 
been Gerald Warburg, cellist; Edwin 
W. Brockman, Jr., flutist, and Claire 
Patrick, mezzo-soprano. Mr. Hacker 
appeared as soloist in the Grieg Piano 
Concerto, conducting the orchestra 
from the piano. 





Szell to Conduct 
In Holland in 1948 


George Szell will take a leave of 
absence of one month in December, 
1948, from his third season as musical 
director of Cleveland Orchestra to 
accept the invitation of the Concertge- 
bouw Orchestra to conduct 15 con- 
certs of its winter season in Amster- 
dam, Holland. Mr. Szell last appeared 
with the Dutch orchestra in 1935. 
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Monica Mais, Soprano 


Monica Mais scarcely lived up to 
her promise of two years ago at the 
recital she gave at the Town Hall, 
Jan. 10. On the previous occasion she 
seemed to invite large expectations by 
the native beauty of her fresh voice 
and her facility in florid execution. 
This time she ventured upon a number 
of virtuoso arias (Handel’s Lusinghe 
piu care, the Come per me serena, 
from La Sonnambula, and the Shadow 
Song, from Meyerbeer’s Dinorah) 
which gave her abundant opportunity 
to display her brilliance.and agility in 
decorative song, in addition to more 
serious matters by Mozart, Debussy, 
Schubert, Arnold Bax and others. 
But the results were by no means as 
anticipated, owing chiefly to a badly 
flawed vocal production. 

Miss Mais unquestionably possesses 
a gift of song but her present lack 
of a sound breath support results in 
a continual unsteadiness of tone—a 


persistent tremolo which exercises 
something akin to the distressing 
effect of a flickering candle on the 
vision, The same deficiency mars the 
quality of her upper tones and impairs 
the accuracy of her pitch. Under the 


circumstances it was not surprising 
that much of her work became 
monotonously shallow and that her 
ventures in the more exacting lyric 
stvles of Schubert and Debussy 
seemed anything but well advised. 
With prompt correction of her tech- 
nical faults Miss Mais can still 
develop into a singer of uncommon 
graces; scarcely otherwise. 


A numerous gathering acclaimed 
her with warmth. Frank Chatterton 
supplied finished accompaniments. 


Walter Cassel, Baritone 

Walter Cassel, baritone, formerly a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association, invited attention as a 
recitalist for the first time in this city 
at Town Hall the afternoon of Jan. 
11. His program began with Frank 
La Forge’s arrangement of Bach’s 
Sheep Can Safely Graze and arias 
from Handel’s Rodelinde, Floridante 
and Xerxes, continued with Lieder by 
Erich Wolff and Hugo Wolf, the air 
Comme une pale fleur and the Brindisi 








Acclaimed !— 


by leading New -York critics 
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“Beverly Somach, 12-year-old violinist 
of this city, made her debut in a recital 
given last night at Times Hall. In an 
exacting schedule, which included Lalo’s 
“Symphonie Espagnole,” Tartini’s 
“Devil's Trill’ Sonata, two movements 
from a Bach Partita, and other difficult 
offerings, Miss Somach disclosed marked 
talent. Her playing was backed by a musi- 
cal instinct which has been carefully 
guided and fostered, with the result that 
she possessed a much better idea of the 
works presented than was awaited from 
80 young an instrumentalist. Miss Somach 
brought breadth and sweep to her play- 
ing. She knew how to achieve delicacy as 
well as power, how to be fiery, or imbue 
her performances with tenderness and 
poetry, to an extent remarkable for a 
child. The tone she produced was healthy 
and resonant, and she had acquired a 
technical equipment that denoted her in- 
born gifts for the violin. Miss Somach’s 
work was so sympathetic, eloquent and 
clean that her future will be well worth 
watching.” —N. S., Times, Nov. 23, 1947 


13-YEAR-OLD VIOLINIST === 
SCORES BRILLIANT SUCCESS IN INITIAL NEW YORK APPEARANCE! 


ACH 





“Beverly Somach, twelve-year-old vio- 
linist, was presented in recital at Times 
Hall on Saturday evening. Her program 
included such old favorites as the Tar- 
tini-Kreisler “Devil's Trill’’ Sonata in G 
minor, which has nothing to do with the 
Devil and is not a sonata; Lalo’s “Sym- 
phonie Espagnole,”’ and pieces by Paga- 
nini and Wieniawski. Miss Somach, as 
performer, is a very mature twelve; she 
plays, in fact, quite like a grown-up. Her 
personality, or musical style, has no part 
of childish airs and graces, and she must 
be considered as a bona-fide debutante. 
Technically, then, Miss Somach is a per- 
former of authority and fluency; her fin- 
gers are exact; her bow arm is easy; her 
dynamic range wide enough for her pur- 
poses, pretty and controlled. If some of 
her tones are a little rough, particularly 
on open strings, they are not unpleasant 
and constitute only the smallest part of 
a tonal scale which is well colored and 
even brilliant.’ 


—S. G., Herald Tribune, Nov. 24, 1947 





Soloist with National Orchestral Association under Leon Barzin 
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Walter Cassel 


Monica Mais 


from Thomas’s Hamlet and concluded 
with a dispensation of old English 
folksong arrangements and modern 
American songs by Stewart Wille, 
Vittorio Giannini, Harvey Enders and 
Frank La Forge. 

In all of these Mr. Cassel exhibited 
fine and substantial vocal material but 
only intermittent technical skill in its 
usage. Much of the time he sang with 
more vigor than subtlety and appeared 
to make little distinction between a 
forthright, operatic manner and the 
cultivated intimacies and refinements 
of a recital style. For this reason he 
accomplished his best effects in 
the brawling drinking song from 
Thomas’s pinchbeck opera and like- 
wise in Hugo Wolf's sturdy Seemanns 
Abschied, delivered with a great 
expenditure of over resonant tone. 
That Mr. Cassel can sing with more 
restraint and delicacy than he gen- 
erally exhibited on this occasion he 
showed convincingly enough in My 
Lovely Celia and in one or two of his 
other English songs. He was cordially 
greeted by a sizable audience. Stewart 
Wille accompanied proficiently. P. 


Katherine Fedora, Soprano 
Katherine Fedora, soprano, gave a 
recital in Times Hall on the afternoon 
of Jan. 11. The program was made 
up of works by Handel, Caccini, Per- 
golesi, Bach, Hahn, Duparc, Debussy, 
Puccini, Schumann, Brahms, Verdi, 
Rachmaninoff, Liverman, Quilter and 
Rogers. Harold F. Wark was the ac- 
companist. N. 


Budapest Quartet Plays 
For New Friends of Music 


Mendelssohn’s Quartet in E Flat, 
Op. 12, and Beethoven’s Quartet in 
G, Op. 18, No. 2, and Quartet in E 
Flat, Op. 127, made up the sumptuous 
program performed by the Budapest 
Quartet at the New Friends of Music 
concert in Town Hall on the after- 
noon of Jan. 11. Messrs. Roismann, 
Ortenberg, Kroyt and Schneider were 
in best form, which is to say that the 
performances were on the highest level 
of technical finish and interpretative 
clarity. 

Both the first and the last move- 
ments of Mendelssohn’s Quartet, Op. 
12, are academically correct but ex- 
cessively dull, and the Budapest play- 
ers did rot seem particularly inter- 
ested in them. But in the exquisite 
Canzonetta (one of Mendelssohn’s 
most magical scherzos) their playing 
took wing. The healthy vigor of 
Beethoven’s G Major Quartet was re- 
flected in their conception. Only in the 
scherzo might one have- asked for a 
heartier and less filed and polished 
performance. The climax of the con- 
cert, however, was the superb in- 
terpretation of the Opus 127 Quartet. 
From the proclamatory opening, in 
which the quartet produced an amaz- 
ing volume of tone, to the last bars, 
this was a noble and deeply emo- 
tional revelation. nm. oe 


The Southernaires 


The Southernaires, a Negro male 
quartet well known to radio listeners, 
gave a concert in Town Hall on Jan. 
11. The program included a group of 
spirituals, the old English ballad, 
Lord Randall, the Song of the Volga 
Boatmen, a Russian liturgical chant, 
an over-extended Romberg medley 
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and a scene from the group’s radio 
trademark, The Weatherbeaten White- 
washed Church. 





The singers, Ray Yeates and 
Lowell Peters, tenors, Jay Stone 
Toney, baritone, and William 


Edmonson, bass, were at their best in 
the spirituals. Elsewhere a lack of 
lusciousness of tone quality and of a 
satisfactory blending of the voices 
seemed more evident. The accom- 
panist and arranger of the music was 
Spencer Odom. 


Miriam Solovieff, Violinist 

Miriam Solovieff, violinist, ably 
assisted by Artur Balsam at the 
piano, was in command of her instru- 
ment, her music and her Carnegie 
hall audience on Jan. 11. She played 


works by Tartini, Brahms and Chaus- 
son before intermission; after it, the 





Alton Taube 

Miriam Solovieff, violinist, going over the 

Aaron Copland Violin Sonata with the 
composer (right) and Artur Balsam 


Copland Sonata (1943) and a group 
of short pieces by Bartok, Bloch, 
Korngold and Bazzini. The custom- 
ary technical showpiece was happily 
omitted from her program. 

Miss Solovieff’s technique is so 
smooth and effortless that the listener 
is seldom aware of its presence. She 
stresses the lyric element in music 
and imparts a glow of feeling to 
everything she plays, but the char- 
acteristic romanticism of her approach 
does not boil over into sentimentality 
or bad taste. For instance, she in- 
jected a strong poetic tinge into the 
Tartini Sonata in G minor (despite 
its staid 18th century origin) but 
without any flagrant departure from 
the spirit of the work. She was at 
her best in the Brahms Sonata in A 
major, for this is a type of music 
which is admirably suited to her dark 
silky tone and lyric predilection. G. 


Joseph Schuster, Cellist 


When an accomplished virtuoso gets 
inside the skin of a contemporary 
work and plays it as if his life de- 
pended upon it, wonderful things can 
happen; and this was definitely the 
case at Joseph Schuster’s recital at 
Town Hall on Jan. 12, when he per- 
formed Hindemith’s Sonata in A 
Minor, Op. 11, No. 3, for cello and 
piano, with Edward Mattos as _ his 
able colleague. The composition is 
especially fascinating because it repre- 
sents Hindemith in a_ transitional 
period. Composed in 1922, it experi- 
ments with atonal methods, though it 
also uses diatonic and chromatic 
tonal harmony freely. 

The sonata is fundamentally color- 
istic and highly emotional. The 
elaborately balanced form and strict 
counterpoint of much of Hindemith’s 
later chamber music are not to be 
found here. From its orchestral open- 
ing, with a pedal point in the cello 
part, the work develops like a fantasia. 


(Continued on page 336) 
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Six Guests to Lead 
Chicago Symphony 


Conductors for 1948-49 In- 
clude Walter, Busch, Monteux, 
Miinch, Ormandy and Szell 


Six guest conductors will lead the 
Chicago Symphony in 1948-1949 in 
place of Artur Rodzinski, whose con- 
tract will not be renewed by the 
Orchestral Association at the end of 
the current season. The appointment 
of Bruno Walter, Fritz Busch, Pierre 
Monteux, Charles Miinch, Eugene 
Ormandy and George Szell was re- 
cently announced by Cyrus H. Adams, 
vice-president of the Association. 
Tauno Hannikainen, assistant conduc- 
tor, will be reengaged, “continuing in 
his present duties,” which include the 
direction of the student Civic Orches- 


tra as well as responsibilities with 
the wee eed 
The rchestral Association’s an- 


nouncement, Jan. 13, that Mr. Rod- 
zinski’s contract would be terminated 
has divided Chicago into pro- and 
anti-Rodzinski factions. 

A “group of music lovers” has en- 
gaged the services of Walter B. Wolf 
as counsel to push Mr. Rodzinski’s 
case. A published statement from Mr. 
Wolf refutes the Association’s charges 
that the conductor absented himself 
without adequate cause from concerts 
he was scheduled to conduct and that 
he made erratic changes in announced 
programs, often at the last minute. 
According to the statement, Mr. Rod- 
zinski suffered from pleurisy almost 
continually from Nov. 14 to the date 
on which the Association announced 
its termination of his contract, and 
often appeared in spite of consider- 
able pain. 

In the daily press, Mr. Rodzinski 

has received his most ardent support 
from Claudia Cassidy, critic of the 
Tribune, who has received a large 
quantity of mail from _ orchestra 
patrons and citizens opposed to the 
conductor’s ouster, as well as offers 
to supply the $30,000 the Orchestral 
Association charged Mr. Rodzinski 
with spending over and above the 
planned budget. Many leading Chicago 
musicians agree with Miss Cassidy’s 
stand, arguing that Mr. Rodzinski 
has improved the orchestra so mark- 
edly that the added cost should not 
be a decisive factor. 
_Although the Orchestral Associa- 
tion has no organized group of sup- 
porters, various Chicagoans have 
made individual statements upholding 
its action, and maintaining that Mr. 
Rodzinski’s conduct was sufficiently 
erratic to warrant it. 

While Mr. Rodzinski continues as 
music director of the Symphony until 
April, six of the remaining weeks of 
the season have been allotted to visit- 
ing conductors, Eleazar de Carvalho, 
Ernest Ansermet and Désiré Defauw. 





Il Barbiere Given 
Two Performances 


Philadelphia La Scala and Met- 
ropolitan Present Rossini Opera 
in Quaker City 


PHILADELPHIA — Philadelphia had 
the opportunity to witness two dif- 
ferent performances of II Barbiere di 
Siviglia in the Academy of Music Jan. 
20 and 22. The Metropolitan Opera 
presented the Rossini opera buffa on 
the first date, and the Philadelphia La 
Scala Opera on the second. 


In the Metropolitan performance 
Carmen Gracia, young Spanish colora- 
tura soprano, made her debut. As 
Rosina, she gave a pleasing portrayal, 
to which her prettiness and charm 
contributed greatly. Felix Knight made 
an agreeable impression as Almaviva 
and Ezio Pinza and Salvatore Bac- 
caloni offered their familiar character- 
izations as Don Basilio and Dr. 
Bartolo. Giuseppe Valdengo, singing 
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Figaro in spite of a cold, and Thelma 
Altman, Lodovico  Oliviero, John 
Baker and Ludwig Burgstaller com- 
pleted the cast. Pietro Cimara con- 
ducted. ‘ 

In the Philadelphia La Scala’s well 
integrated and spirited production, led 
by Giuseppe Bamboschek, there was a 
stimulating enactment of the title role 
by the young Italian baritone, Cesare 
Bardelli. Hilde Reggiani and Bruno 
Landi, as Rosina and Almaviva, also 
filled their assignments admirably. 
Mr. Baccaloni again sang Dr. Bartolo, 
and Ugo Novelli provided a first-class 
impersonation as Don Basilio. Others 
in the cast were Francesco Curci and 
Mildred Ippolito. : 

An excellent portrayal of the title 
role by Violeto De Freitas, young 
Brazilian soprano, gave distinction to 
the performance of Puccini's Madama 
Butterfly by the Philadelphia La Scala 
Opera Jan. 7. The soprano showed a 
good feeling for dramatic delineation 
and emotional expression. Nino Mar- 
tini was the Pinkerton, Richard Bon- 
elli the Sharpless and Lillian Mar- 
chetto an excellent Suzuki. John 
Lawler, Lloyd Harris, Francesco 
Curci, Mildred Ippolito, Marie Doug- 
herty and Julia Hart completed the 
cast. As usual, Giuseppe Bamboschek 
was an able and discerning conductor. 

The Metropolitan Opera’s produc- 
tion of Charpentier’s Louise found 
favor with a large Academy of Music 
audience Jan. 6. Dorothy Kirsten sang 
the title role. John Brownlee was the 
Father, Raoul Jobin the Julien and 
Margaret Harshaw the Mother. The 
many smaller parts were excellently 
filled, and the staging generally—set- 
tings and costumes included — con- 
tributed to the overall pleasure of the 
audience. Louis Fourestier conducted. 

WittiaAMmM E. SMITH 


Pianist Appears 
With Denver Forces 


Malecuzynski Performs Chopin 
F Minor Concerto—Christmas 
Concert Presented 


DENVER. Saul Caston and the 
Denver Symphony offered three pro- 
grams during December. On Dec. 2 
Witold Malcuzynski repeated the 
sensation he created here on his last 
visit. He played the F Minor Con- 
certo by Chopin and was recalled time 
after time. For the orchestral portion 
of the program Caston began with a 
setting of Jesu, Jovy of Man’s Desiring. 
This Bach chorale arrangement was 
followed by an impressive reading of 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony and 
Daphnis et Chloe ballet music by 
Ravel. The players have never been 
heard to better advantage, and the 
audience was most enthusiastic. 

Dec. 9, the orchestra was heard in 
the Tchaikovsky Fifth and the Over- 
ture to Rienzi. Both interpretations 
were fully up to the high standard 
which has been set during the season. 
Soloists for the evening were Walter 
Eisenberg, concertmaster, and Gregory 
Bemko, cellist, playing the Brahms 
Double Concerto. This was Mr. 
Eisenberg’s first appearance as solo- 
ist with the orchestra, and he created 
a most favorable impression. Mr. 
Bemko reaffirmed the fine impression 
he made last season as soloist. 

The annual Christmas concert was 
held on Dec. 16. The Denver Concert 
Choir, John C. Kendel, conductcr, 
was heard in Christmas Day by 
Holst, the Ringwald arrangement of 
Silent Night, and the Hallelujah 
Chorus from Messiah. They were 
received with much enthusiasm. The 
orchestral portion of the program 
consisted of the Pastoral Symphony 
from the Christmas Oratorio by Bach, 
Schubert’s Unfinished, Church Scene 
from Christmas Eve by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Debussy’s Prelude to The 
Afternoon of a Faun, and the 
Romanian Rhapsody No. 1 by Enesco. 

Joun C. KenveEL 
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DYNAMIC...COLORFUL...BRILLIANT 
An Outstanding American Artist 


Complete praise was given Miss Reah Sadowsky, acclaimed 
America’s most brilliant pianist, during her 1947 concert 
tour of the leading cities throughout the United States and 


Central America. 


PRESS REVIEWS—1947 TOURS 


New York Times, Oct. 9, 1947... is 
a pianist of remarkably good taste 
and sensitivity. It is a rare thing to 
find a young musician with so much 
poise and balance...her musical 
conceptions are modeled on sound 
principles... her playing reflects a 
clear, analytic mind. 

New York Herald Tribune, Oct. 9, 
1947 ... effective animation ... Her 
technique is deft and fluent... 

Los Angeles Herald Express, Oct. 
16, 1947 ... played with a diamond 
brilliance... this lovely young lady 
is a fine artist... 


REAH SADOWSKY IN TRIUMPH 


San Francisco News, Oct. 29, 1947. 
Reah Sadowsky gave one of the 
most rewarding piano programs 
heard here in many a day. She be- 
longs on the big time concert cir- 





cuit. She has everything, including 
personality and fine stage presence. 
San. Francisco Chronicle, Oct. 29, 
1947 ...a superb piano recital ... 
admirable in every respect... ex- 
ceptionally interesting .. . she com- 
mands a very thorough and bril- 
liant technique. 

Seattle Post Intelligencer, Nov. 13, 
1947...the Bach Toccata and 
Fugue D Major was as mighty as 
Bach meant it...Miss Sadowsky 
can take her place with the most 
accomplished young artists of the 
day. 

Detroit News, Nov. 21, 1947 ...cap- 
tures the listener’s attention and 
holds it throughout the evening. 
The Boston Herald, Dec. 11, 1947 
... definitely a performer of skill, 
intelligence and poetic feeling... 
the concert left an excellent impres- 
sion on the listener. .. 


The foregoing is a partial list. 





Qyrd/ TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 
NOW BEING BOOKED (1948-1949). 


WRITE OR WIRE DIRECT TO SAMUEL GARDNER, 
148 W. 7Brd St., Apt. 2B New York City 23, New York 
724 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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Both Mr. Schuster and Mr. Mattos 
played it so grippingly that one was 
scarcely aware of the colossal tech- 
nical demands of the music. The cell- 
ist is constantly being sent from the 
deep cellars up to the topmost towers 
of the range with scarcely a breath- 
ing space; while the pianist builds 
massive sonorities or scampers 
through contrapuntal figures at the 
utmost possible speed. Yet the ex- 
pressive power of the sonata is always 
dominant; as in Bartok’s chamber 
music, one senses the skill only after 
the emotional impact is fully absorbed. 
Among the other pleasures of the 
evening was an eloquent performance 
of Schumann’s Fantasiestiicke, Op. 73, 
originally conceived for clarinet, but 
admirable also for cello, when they 
are so dramatically interpreted. The 
only disappointment of the recital was 
the Beethoven Sonata in A, Op. 69. 
In this work the balance between 
cello and piano was poor (the piano 
lid should have been open) and both 
artists tended to skim the surface of 
phrases; take tempos which were just 
too rapid to allow full emotional 
emphasis; and to rely too heavily 
upon mere beauty of sound rather 
than musical meaning. 
_ A_first performance of a Concerto 
in C Minor by Cimarosa, arranged 
by Arthur Benjamin, enabled Mr. 
Schuster to display a silken legato. 
Though he still uses excessive pres- 
sure on the bow occasionally, his tone 
has grown more sensitive and his 
phrasing more finely articulated. 
Apart from the vertiginous pace of 
the finale, his playing of Haydn’s 
Divertimento in D was also delightful. 
The cellist’s own arrangements of 
Bloch’s’ Nigun from Baal Shem, 
Gershwin’s Second Prelude and the 
Danse Espagnole from Falla’s Vida 
Breve (together with Fauré’s Taran- 
telle and Sicilienne) made a piquant 
final group. R. 


Dorothy Judy Klein, Pianist (Debut) 


_ Dorothy Judy Klein, a young pian- 
ist from California, made her debut 
at Times Hall on Jan. 11. In a pro- 
gram that embraced Bach transcrip- 
tions by Busoni and Petri, the Mozart 
Fantasy in C Minor, K. 396, the 
Brahms Sonata in F Sharp Minor, 
Op. 2, the Fantasy in F Minor, the 
Ballade in G Minor and four 





Ben Greenhaus 
Joseph Schuster and Paul Hindemith 


mazurkas by Chopin, and David 
Guion’s Mother Goose Suite, the 
recitalist disclosed a pronounced flair 
for the piano, a basically musical 
nature and the ability to produce a 
sonorous tone. 

There was much thickness in finger 
passages requiring clean articulation, 
however, as well as a good deal of 
overpedalling and a tendency to mar 
the compactness of the rhythms by 
little hurryings and to use a too per- 
sistently heavy touch. All in all, it 
proved to be a talent more significant 
for its promise than for its present 
achievement. c 


Ellabelle Davis, Soprano 


A recital of high artistic propor- 
tions was given by Ellabelle Davis in 
Carnegie hall on Jan. 13 before an 
audience which overflowed onto the 
stage. Since her first appearance 
here, the soprano has grown in mus- 
ical stature and deepened in artistic 
sensitivity until her singing is today 
among the choicest to be heard any- 
where. Certain aspects of this pro- 
gram were more favorable to her in- 
dividuality than others, as was to be 
expected, yet she invested each facet 
with style and, basically, with notable 
beauty and control of voice. Her 
stage demeanor, gracious, somewhat 
cool and restrained, was another fac- 
tor in the impression she created of 
dignity and lofty music making. 

Miss Davis began with Alessandro 
Scarlatti’s Recitative and Aria, Idolo 
mio, from the cantata of the same 
name, and sang its plaint with both 


neatness and fervor. The accompani- 
ment was realized by Alfredo Casella, 
a term used also for the investiture 
of the next number by Benjamin Brit- 
ten, Purcell’s The Blessed Virgin’s 
Expostulation. This lengthy work was 
excitingly sung by the soprano and 
proved its worth as a program piece. 
In the group by Strauss which fol- 
lowed, Miss Davis was at her zenith 
in achievement. The voice was em- 
ployed with suppleness and colored in 


as many hues as could be found for. 


the differing moods of four songs and 
an encore: Befreit, Schlechtes Wet- 
ter, Hat Gesagt-Bleibt’s Nicht Dabei, 
Winterliebe and Standchen. The arch- 
ness of the third and the glowine tone 
of the encore were unforgettable. 
That she did not create as profound 
an impression in Tu che le vanita 
conoscesti del mundo from Verdi's 
Don Carlos may be attributed to 
temperamental factors, although here, 
as always, the voice was luscious. 
Only an inner, dramatic tension was 
missing. A French group was not 
brilliantly chosen: La Caravane by 
Chausson, Poulenc’s Le Disparu and 
Gaubert’s Ah, Fuyez a Présent, Mal- 
heureuses Pensées revealing singularly 
little expressiveness, and too prevail- 
ing dark colors, although Sauguet’s 
Berceuse Creole was charmingly 
sung and an encore, Bizet’s Adieux 
de I’Hétesse Arabe proved an ex- 
quisite channel for the soprano’s vocal 
nuances and languorous mood paint- 


ing. She closed with songs by 
Griffes, Nordoff, John Duke and 
Celius Dougherty and added two 


spirituals. A charming gesture was 
the singing of a portion of each en- 
core to the stage audience. Edward 
Hart was the discreet and sensitive 
accompanist. 


Stanley Weiner, Violinist (Debut) 


Stanley Weiner, who was concert- 
master of the New York City Sym- 
phony in the 1947 fall season, made 
his recital debut at Times Hall on 
Jan. 13. His program ranged from the 
Vitali-Charlier Chaconne, through the 
Schubert Fantasia, Op. 159, the Paga- 
nini Concerto in D, in the Wilhelmj 
version, Ysayé’s Third Sonata for 
violin alone, a suite by William Grant 
Still and a Poem by Richard Bales, 
to Ravel’s Tzigane. Throughout the 
recital the able cooperation of Elsa 
Fiedler at the piano was a potent ele- 
ment. 

Mr. Weiner, who had convincingly 
proved his worth as an orchestral 
musician, brought an immense amount 
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Ellabelle Davis 


Maggie Teyte 


of verve and fire to his solo playing, 
along with keen appreciation of the 
musical essence of the works taken in 
hand. He revealed considerable re- 
sources of the imagination and his 
playing was at all times vital. At the 
same time his tone, while notably 
large, was frequently coarse rather 
than mellow, and there were certain 
technical roughnesses as well as slips 
of intonation. He made an especially 
pronounced success with his audience 
with the Ysayé sonata and the Schu- 
bert piece. e 


Dorothy Minty, Violinist 


Dorothy Minty, violinist, presented 
a rather unusual program in Town 
Hall on Jan. 14, consisting of a sonata 
and two concertos. The Sonata, Op. 
21, by Dohnanyi, was executed with 
a great deal of impetuous feeling. In 
legato bowings, Miss Minty produces 





Dorothy Minty 


Stanley Weiner 


a full, rich tone, sensitively shaded ; 
thus the cantilena passages of the 
sonata were pleasant to hear. In rapid 
or staccato bowings, however, she 
forced her instrument unduly, result- 
ing in a tone which, though large 
enough, was hard and glassy ix quality. 
This edgy tone, evident in the Vivace 
section of the sonata, became even 
more pronounced in the first and third 
movements of the Hindemith Con- 
certo. Here Miss Minty played as 
though she had a full symphony or- 
chestra behind her, and though the 
pianist of the evening, Brooks Smith, 
played with vigor and considerable 
artistry, the total effect was not 
greatly memorable. ; 
By far the most satisfying offering 
of the evening was the Chausson 
Concerto, Op. 21, for piano, violin and 
string quartet. Assisting artists for 
this work were the members of the 
Galimir String Quartet: Felix Galimir 
and Broadus Earle, violins; Walter 
Trampler, viola, and Mosa Havivi, 
cello. Though the dynamic balance 
between the solo instruments and the 
bland, polished work of the quartet 
was not perfect, Miss Minty and Mr. 
Smith playing somewhat more stri- 
dently than necessary, the perform- 
ance yet had distinction and veracity 
within the limitations of the timidly 
sensuous Chausson score. G. 


Maggie Teyte, Soprano 

Maggie Teyte’s program for her 
recital in Town Hall on Jan. 15 was 
of the kind that one dreams about but 
seldom encounters in everyday musi- 
cal life. Four long excerpts from 


Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande and 
Benjamin Britten’s Les Illuminations 
were preceded by 
Chérie 


Grétry’s Rose 
(from Zémire et Azor) ; 
(Continued on page 338) 
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Sezerac’s Offrande; Britten’s setting 
of the French folk song, Quand j’etais 
chez mon pére; and three songs from 
Fauré’s cycle, La Chanson d’Eve— 
Roses Ardentes, Comme Dieu Rayon- 
ne and L’Aube Blanche. 7 

It is true that Pelléas loses half its 
magic without the colors and dramatic 
overtones of the orchestral score, and 
that Les Illuminations suffers also in 
being performed with an_ inflexible 
piano accompaniment instead of the 
original string setting. But Miss 
Teyte sang both the Debussy and the 
Britten music so beautifully that one 
forgot those reservations. 

Her treatment of Geneviéve’s read- 
ing of the letter in Act I, Scene 2, of 
Pelléas was a model of French 
prosody ; and she evoked the myste- 
rious terror of the scene between 
Pelléas and Mélisande in the grotto 
by the subtlest of vocal inflections and 
gestures. Once or twice, Miss 
Teyte’s attacks of high tones were 
insecure, but she quickly remedied 
them. Nothing could have demon- 
strated more vividly her masterly 
vocal technique than her handling of 
these minor difficulties. In addition 
to the two scenes already mentioned, 
she sang Yniold’s monolog by the 
fountain in Act IV, and the passage 
in Act IV, Scene 4, in which Pelléas 
and Mélisande acknowledge their love 
for each other. 

Every word of Rimbaud’s savage, 
sensual. poetry was projected in Miss 
Teyte’s performance of Les Illumina- 
tions. If she did not capture its 
dionysiac abandon as did Peter Pears 
in his unforgettable singing of the 
work in its original setting, some 
years ago, this may have been in part 
owing to the fact that the piano re- 
duction of the string score is wholly 
inadequate to express Britten’s con- 
ceptions. John Ranck, the accompa- 
nist, was heavy handed and insensi- 
tive, in any case. Among the delights 
of the evening were Miss Teyte’s in- 
terpretations of the Fauré songs. One 
would like to hear the whole cycle 
sung so rapturously. 


Walter Hautzig, Pianist 


Not until he reached the Chopin 
group which made up the second half 
of his program at Town Hall, Jan. 16, 
did Walter Hautzig play with any- 
thing approaching the sensitiveness 
and musical feeling that marked his 





Walter Hautzig 


Anna Xydis 


performances when he first challenged 
attention here. Both the Berceuse and 
the G Minor Ballade surpassed any- 
thing he had done earlier in the even- 
ing and revealed more accuracy and 
control than he exhibited previously, 
though even in these the pianist’s 
resources of color seemed limited and 
his imaginative grasp slight. The C 
Minor Polonaise was mannered. 

The young artist’s recital began 
with Bach’s Capriccio on the De- 
parture of a Beloved Brother which, 
with Schumann’s Faschingschwank, 
was the most ambitious, interpreta- 
tively, of his offerings. In the former 
Mr. Hautzig achieved certain agree- 
able tonal effects, though as a whole, 
the rendering was superficial and heavy 
handed, and revealed little of the alter- 
nating poignance and sly humor the 
genial piece demands. The Fasching- 
schwank proved hurried, rhythmically 
erratic and deficient alike in clarity 
and in the soaring fancy and impulse 
essential to Schumann’s lovable con- 
ception. Debussy’s Masques, Albeniz’s 
Evocation and Granado’s El Fandango 
de Candil, which followed, were 
singularly featureless. P. 


Anna Xydis, Pianist 


Anna Xydis, pianist, who has been 
heard hereabouts on various occasions, 
gave a recital in Carnegie Hall on 
Jan. 16 before an audience which obvi- 
ously was impressed by her playing. 
Technically, Miss Xydis is exceeding- 
ly well equipped and her tone is volu- 
minous. At times she let these two 
desiderata stand in the way of emo- 
tional feeling and careful interpreta- 
tion, 

The program began with Busoni’s 
perversion of Bach’s D Major Prelude 
and Fugue. This was cleanly played, 
with a volume of tone of which Bach 
never dreamed but which would have 
delighted the arranger. 

With Sgambati’s arrangement of a 
portion of Orpheus, Miss Xydis 
struck a milder mood. Gluck’s music 


does not lend itself willingly to piano 
arrangement, but it is infrangible even 
when it is transcribed. Miss Xydis 
gave an attractive account of the 
piece. Two Scarlatti Sonatas were 
played with good proportion, but the 
Chopin B Minor Semma lacked final 
musical definition though it was tech- 
nically excellent and obviously well 
considered. Rachmaninoff’s Variations 
on a Corelli Theme, two Brahms In- 
termezzi, Debussy’s atmospheric Eve- 
ning in Granada, Villa-Lobos’ Three 
Maries and Liszt’s rapid and volatile 
Sixth Hungarian Rhapsody rounded 
out the evening. H. 


ISCM Concert by Pro Arte Quartet 


The Pro Arte Quartet gave the 
first concert sponsored by the Interna- 
tional Society for Contemporary 
Music this season, at the Museum 
of Modern Art on Jam. 16. Ernst 
Krenek’s Seventh Quartet, Op. 96 
(1944), Alban Berg’s Lyric Suite 
(1926) and Walter Piston’s Third 
Quartet (1947) made up the program. 
The Pro Arte Quartet, now in resi- 
dence at the University of Wisconsin, 
is composed of Rudolf Kolisch and 
Albert Rahier, violins; Bernard Mil- 
ofsky, viola; and Ernst Friedlander, 
cello. 

Although Mr. Krenek has dedicated 
his Seventh Quartet “in gratitude to 
the vivifying spirit of my American 
students,” the work at first hearing 
seemed one of the least inspired of his 
recent compositions. It opens with a 
closely woven movement which veers 
from romantic harmonic style to a 
more dissonant medium. After a som- 
bre and rather sluggish adagio section 
comes a fugue with three subjects by 
inversion which seemed more inter- 
esting as an intellectual puzzle than 
as a musical communication. In the 
concluding sections, the mood and the 
texture lighten. With every respect 
for Mr. Krenek’s technical mastery, 
it was impossible, at least at first ac- 
quaintance, to find much spontaneity, 
cogency of thematic material or vi- 
tality in this quartet. 

Alban Berg’s Lyric Suite is now an 
established masterpiece, but it has not 
ceased to be one of the landmarks of 
the modern musical revolution and a 
signpost to new realms of artistic 
expression. The Pro Arte Quartet 
played it with the authority one would 
expect from a group led by Mr. Kol- 
isch, who is a masterly interpreter of 
the Viennese school. But it must be 
said that the performance was not 
always the acme of tonal beauty and 
security. 

Mr. Piston’s Third Quartet, first 
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heard at the Harvard Symposium on 
Music Criticism last year, is a bust- 
ling, competent piece which departs 
from routine only in the slow move- 
ment, where the composer fails to 
sustain the poignant mood he evokes. 
The first and last movements are 
rhythmically vital and wrought with 
that finish which one always finds in 
Mr. Piston’s chamber music. : 


Chamber Music Concertante 


The Chamber Music Concertante, 
consisting of Frank Guillino, violinist ; 
Nathan Stutch, cellist; Raymond 
Sabinsky, violist; Christiane Nazzi, 
flutist, and Hellmut Baerwald; pianist, 
under the direction of Michel Nazzi, 
oboist; gave its second concert of the 
season on Jan. 16 at the Carnegie 
Recital Hall. Despite the various 
instrumental groupings required for 
the delightful assortment of rare, old 
and recent music on the program, it 
was impossible to find a well balanced 
ensemble in the heterogeuy of styles 
and degrees of technical proficiency 
on hand. The instrumentalists seemed 
to be working too hard at just keep- 
ing together to observe the finer de- 
tails of the music. If one player 
managed to display the proper under- 
standing, as Mi: Nazzi did in 
Mozart’s charming little Oboe Quartet 
in F (K. 370), the general lack of 
balance ruined the effect of his efforts, 

The program included Loeillet’s 
Sonate No. 5 in C Minor; a Toccata, 
Aria, Minuetto and Giga by Scarlatti; 
Mozart’s Flute Quartet in D (K. 
285) ; Pergolesi’s Trio in G for flute, 
oboe and cello; an arrangement for 
cello and piano of the Adagio from 
Bach’s C Major Organ Toccata, in 
which Mr. Stutch’s thin tone con- 
siderably limited his range of expres- 
sion; Benjamin Britten’s Phantasy 
Quartet, and The Nymph’s Complaint 
for the Death of Her Fawn by Felix 
White, a conventional impressionistic 
piece for oboe, viola and piano. 


Annabelle Ott, Soprano (Debut) 


The singing of Annabelle Ott, a 
Washington, D. C., soprano, at her 
debut at Town Hall on Jan. 17 was 
marked by pronounced intensity and 
expressiveness throughout a program 
drawn from German, Spanish, French, 


English and American composers. 
She made prodigal use of a well 
trained voice of wide range and 


naturally warm quality, even where a 
greater economy of tone would have 
helped to sustain the essential mood 
more subtly. She showed the ability 
to sustain a phrase line smoothly and 
shape it adroitly. Her obvious joy in 
singing was at all times communica- 
tive, and her unflagging verve made 
her interpretations effective despite a 
lack of infallible fidelity to the frame- 
work of a song. She was especially 
successful artistically with three songs 
from Canciones Saltenas by Athos 
Palma and three other Spanish songs 
by Oritz de Guinea, and Pascual de 
Rogatis, Schubert’s Die junge Nonne, 


Marx’s Selige Nacht and Valse 
de Chopin, Debussy’s La _ Grotte, 
Duparc’s Phidylé, Silent Noon_ by 


Vaughan Williams, Waikiki by Grif- 
fes and Dowland’s Come Again, 
Sweet Love. Edward McGill accom- 
panied with sympathy and skill, C. 


Celia Salomon, Pianist 


Playing a program not too well 
fashioned to show off the particular 
talents she has displayed before, 
Celia Salomon, pianist, appeared in 
Town Hall on Jan. 17. She began 
with a Bach-Siloti Organ Prelude, 
played the Bach-Busoni Chaconne 
and the Schumann Carnaval, all with 
the greatest rhythmic niceness and 
control of dynamics, but with a brit- 
tle crispness which prevented much 
emotion from getting through. There 
was never a question of technical 
ability, even brilliance, but the tone 
was often quite hard and glittering 
when it should have been warm. The 
Alban Berg Sonata, Op. 1, with its 
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suggestions of earlier romantics and 
more than one Scriabinesque pas- 
sage, was neatly though coolly played. 
More in the pianist’s style were the 
Poulenc Pastourelle, Paul Bowles’ 
Six Preludes and the Ravel Alborada 
del Gracioso which closed the pro- 
gram. Q. 





Gdal Saleski, Cellist 


Gdal Saleski, cellist, gave a per- 
formance in the Carnegie Recital Hall 
Jan. 13. He included on his program 
a number of works heard for the 
first time, including Improvisation by 
Kabalevski, arranged by Schuster, 
Valse by Rakov, Modinha by Villa- 
Lobos, which Mr. Saleski adapted for 
cello and piano, Melody by Rachman- 
inoff in an arrangement by M. Alt- 
schuler, Dweikuth by Stutschewsky 
and Hachama by Kosakoff. Other 
composers represented were Vivaldi- 
Nachez, Shostakovitch, Falla, Popper 
and Weinberg. Leon Pommers as- 
sisted at the piano. K 


National Music Festival 


State winners of nationwide audi- 
tions appeared in a National Music 
Festival program at Carnegie hall on 
the afternoon of Jan. 17. The young 
artists at this concert were Rose Su- 
zanne Der Derian, soprano, Detroit; 
Eileen Jackson Southern, pianist, 
Orangeburg, S. C.; Boris Zlatich, vio- 
linist, Chicago; Joseph Dattilo, tenor, 
New Haven, Conn.; Johanna-Maria 
Herzog, pianist, Greenwich, Conn. ; 
and Doris Williamson, soprano, Stam- 
ford, Conn. N. 


Golden Hill Chorus 


The Golden Hill Chorus, conducted 
by George Mead, gave its annual win- 
ter concert in Town Hall on Jan. 17. 
The soloist was Adolph Anderson, 
bass-baritone. Accompaniments were 
played by Claire Ross at the piano and 
Clinton Reed at the organ. The pro- 
gram included works by Schubert, 
Schumann, Sibelius, Bingham and 
Hageman as well as folk songs. N. 


Martial Singher, Baritone 


Those who attended the recital of 
Martial Singher, baritone of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, in the Town Hall 
on the afternoon of Jan. 18, were 
treated to an afternoon of singing of 
a type which occurs seldom in New 
York’s concert halls. Mr. Singher’s 
great art has suffered here by being 





Yehudi Menuhin Alexander Uninsky 


exposed in a number of operatic roles 
to which he is not perfectly suited. 
It is in a song program such as the 
one under consideration that he shows 
what he can do. 

He began with the aria, My heart 
now is jayful, from Bach’s Phoebus 
and Pan. This was well done but the 
necessary laughing passages were 
carried over into the rest of the music 
and spoiled the singer’s legato. Next 
came the aria of Thesée from 
Rameau’s Hyppolyte et Aricie, and 
then Che fard senza Eurydice, from 
Gluck’s Orfeo ed Eurydice. Not in 
the writer’s experience has this aria 
been presented here by a man. Writ- 
ten for a male alto, the role of Orfeo 
is traditionally sung by a female con- 
tralto, though the opera has been 
given in Paris, with the notation con- 
siderably altered, with a tenor in the 
part. Mr. Singher’s interpretation 
was intensely absorbing. The lyric 
part of the rondo was taken at a 
livelier pace than we are accustomed 
to, but the dramatic moments were 
intense. 

Three Etudes Latines and two other 
songs by Reynaldo Hahn, followed, 
the group being a memorial for the 
first anniversary of the composer’s 
death. The Latin Studies, settings of 
verse by Leconte de I'Isle, were 
charming, and exquisitely sung in 
pastel tones. It was, however, in Les 
Cygnes that Mr. Singher reached a 
transcendent height of atmospheric 
singing. Fishing, which ended the 
Hahn group, seemed a song hardly 
worth doing. Admirers of Falla 
enjoyed Mr. Singher’s singing of the 
finale of El Retablo de Maese Pedro, 
to which the singer added the Sevil- 
lana from the Seven Songs. 

The piéce de résistance of the pro- 
gram followed the short intermission, 
Ravel’s Chansons Madécasses, with 
piano, flute and cello accompaniment. 
The accompanying flutist and cellist 
were Mildred Hunt and Hermann 
Busch. The final group was an in- 
tense and gripping performance of 


Eric Rosenblith 


Martial Singher 


Musorgsky’s Songs and Dances of 
Death, sung in French. As an encore, 
he sang the anonymous 15th Century 
L’Amor di Moy with an exquisite 
legato and a tenderness that made it 
difficult to realize he had just finished 
the ghastly Russian cycle. 

The audience listened in rapt at- 
tention and no one left until the end. 
Mr. Singher’s voice sounded as fresh 
at the close as it did at the beginning. 
The accompaniments of Paul Ulanov- 
sky were models of ensemble. H. 


New Friends of Music, Jan. 18 


Three masterpieces were played by 
the Budapest Quartet at the New 
Friends of Music concert on the after- 
noon of Jan. 18 in Town Hall: Paul 
Hindemith’s Quartet in E flat (1945) 
and Beethoven’s Quartets in A, Op. 
<t No. 5, and in C sharp minor, Op. 

Mr. Hindemith’s Quartet is neither 
so ambitious, structurally speaking, as 
Beethoven’s early work, nor so hu- 
manistically profound as the great C 
sharp minor quartet. But it is none- 
theless a masterpiece of its kind. It 
is purposely simple and transparent in 
texture, flawlessly woven, thematically 
beautiful and seemingly effortless in 
its development. The canon of the 
final movement is so adeptly written 
that many listeners would not detect 
it, if the composer had not indicated 
its presence in the title. Like the fa- 
mous canon of the slow movement of 
Bach’s A major Violin Sonata, it is 
almost pure melody, despite its con- 
trapuntal ingenuity. , 

The Budapest Quartet has developed 
so exquisite a scale of dynamics and 
such subtle nuances of tone that occa- 
sionally its playing lacks healthy 
vigor. This was noticeable in the first 
movement of the A major Quartet of 
Beethoven. But with the glorious va- 
riations of the Andante cantabile, all 
was well. The performance of the C 
sharp minor Quartet was at once mon- 
umental in scope and deeply introspec- 
tive in conception, Seldom has the 
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work seemed so timeless in its revela- 
tron of human love and wisdom. R. 


tierman Miller, Bass-Baritone 


Herman Miller, bass-baritone, who, 
with Edwin McArthur at the piano, 
gave an ambitious recital at Town 
Hall, Jan. 18, has a sizable, rather 
overresonant voice, which might yield 
better results if more _ soundly 
schooled. He gave the impression of 
laboring under the effect of a cold 
and became noticeably hoarse on sev- 
eral occasions. His intonation, too, 
was sometimes open to doubt and the 
quality of his naturally fine tones had 
many moments when it was disturb- 
ingly nasal and fuzzy. 

Interpretatively the young man 
went, now and then, to extremes. He 
was not entirely happy in Beethoven’s 
Ich liebe dich and Die Trommel 
gertihret (which is a woman’s song, 
in any case), in Haydn’s Rolling in 
Foaming Billows, from The Creation, 
or in Bach’s Komm’ siisser Tod. 
Moreover, things like Schubert's 
Natch und Traume and Dem Unend- 
lichen are still beyond his expressive 
and stylistic powers, though he has 
a breath sufficiently long to endure 
their far reaching phrases. Songs by 
Brahms and Strauss gained applause 
enough to encourage Mr. Miller to 
add the Non pit andrai, from 
Mozart’s Figaro. Songs by Respighi, 
Holmés, Musorgsky, Quilter, Enders 
and others made up the remainder of 
his program. A word of praise should 
be spoken for the newcomer’s clear 
cut enunciation. 


Yehudi Menuhin, Violinist 


For his Carnegie Hall violin re- 
cital Jan. 18, Yehudi Menuhin chose 
Beethoven’s Fifth Sonata, Bartok’s 
Third Sonata in G for unaccompanied 
violin, Vieuxtemps’ Second Concerto 
and a group of short pieces by 
Brahms-Joachim, Ravel and Pagai- 
nin-Enesco. His radiant tone, tech- 
nical wizardry, and cool self-assur- 
ance were in evidence throughout the 
evening. 

The Bartok work which was writ- 
ten especially for Mr. Menuhin and 
which was first performed by him in 
1944, is next to the last of the late 
composer’s compositions. Consisting 
of four movements with a playing 
time of slightly more than 20 minutes, 
the sonata poses an abundance of 
technical problems which were only 
slightly implied in this masterful per- 
formance, Fiery color and a tinge of 


nationalism permeate the work, be- 
ginning with the first movement 
which although marked tempo di 


ciaconna does not strictly follow the 
chaconne form. The second move 
ment embodies an ingenious fugal 
structure, the third, a lyric adagio and 
the culminating final movement, an 
electrifying presto. 

For his first encore, Mr. Menuhin 
played Kreisler’s Caprice Viennois. 
Mr. Kreisler’s presence in the audi- 
ence occasioned a considerable demon- 
stration of the high esteem of the 
music public for the two violinists, 
both the young and the old. < 


Alexander Uninsky, Pianist 

Alexander Uninsky’s playing does 
not greatly vary from year to year. It 
exhibits consistently a high degree of 
technical accomplishment, with fleet- 
ness and accuracy of finger perhaps 
its most conspicuous and valuable ele- 
ments. There are pianists with a 
larger fund of power at their com- 
mand and more subtlety in its appli- 
cation, but Mr. Uninsky is never 
likely to be reproved for any such 
deficiency in a mechanism sometimes 
elaborately brilliant. 

Why, then, does his playing fall 
short of complete satisfaction? Chief- 
ly, one imagines, on account of its 
fundamental shallowness and want of 
musical sensitiveness and imaginative 
resource. Only in a limited degree 
can he be described as a colorist; 
time and again he seems almost to 

(Continued on page 342) 
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scorn the pedal, though he can achieve 
a definite charm of nuance when, now 
and then, he is so disposed. He opened 
his Carnegie hall program, Jan. 19. 
with two Scarlatti sonatas (in F mi- 
nor and C major) and to these he 
brought an undeniable grace and dis- 
tinction. From this harpsichord music 
he turned to Beethoven’s D- minor 
Sonata, Op. 31, No. 2, but achieved 
no more than a coldly superficial ex- 
position of this much played work, 
wholly correct and wholly uninterest- 
ing. 

A dozen Chopin Etudes—four of 
them from Op. 10, the rest from Op. 
25, revealed Mr. Uninsky’s gifts at 
their best and their most disaffecting. 
The grandiose C major Study, for 
example, lacked most of its surge, 
sweep and depth of tone, the player 
for the most part skimming over the 
surface of the notes. There was more 
warmth and color in the Aeolian 
Harp Etude, yet no marked depth of 
poetical perception. The better aspects 
of the player’s art came to the fore 
in his performance of the D flat and 
the B minor, from Op. 25. The F 
minor was properly deft and the Win- 
ter Wind vigorous, but deficient in 
dramatic intimations. 

Two Debussy Studies, his ‘Poissons 
d’Or, Voiles and Jardins Sous la Pluie 
and a transcription of the carnival 
scene from Stravinsky’s Petrouchka 
concluded the program in a more or 
less virtuoso spirit. 


Musicians’ Guild, Jan. 19 


An eloquent performance of Paul 
Hindemith’s song cycle Die Junge 
Magd by Nell Tangeman, mezzo- 
soprano, the Kroll Quartet, Carleton 
Sprague Smith, flutist, and Attilio 
Poto, clarinetist, was the outstanding 
feature of the second concert of the 
Musicians’ Guild this season, in Times 
ball on Jan. 19. 

Hindemith’s setting of Georg 
Trakl’s decadent and _ exquisitely 
imaginative poems is one of his mas- 
terpieces. There are very few works 
in the modern repertoire which com- 
pare with it in psychological subtlety. 
Schénberg’s Pierrot Lunaire, Peter 
Warlock’s The Curlew and Benjamin 
Britten’s Les Illuminations are also 
bhilt around imagistic, one might say 
surrealist, poetry; they also have im- 
pressionistic elements. But each 
evokes its own world; each is so dis- 





Mikhail Sheyne 


Gyorgy Sandor 


tinctive that it cannot be forced into 
a genre. In this sense, Die Junge Magd 
is a unique work of art. 

Miss Tangeman is a superb mu- 
sician and her performance reflected 
the emotional nuances of the poems 


so faithfully that one was scarcely 
conscious of the merciless technical 
demands of the music. Though her 


voice did not always have the sensu- 
ous beauty of tone one might have 
desired, it reflected unfailingly the 
compassion and mystical glow of the 
poems. And the instrumentalists col- 
laborated flawlessly with her. 

The Kroll Quartet began the eve- 
ning with vigorous performances ' of 
Mozart's Adagio and Fugue in C 
minor (K.546) and Haydn’s Quartet 
in C, Op. 54, No. 2, with its amazing 
anticipations of Beethoven’s harmonic 
boldness. Leo Smit was the pianist in 
a devoted interpretation of the Franck 
Quintet which did not succeed in 
making that loosely knit and impro- 
visational work seem any — shorter. 
Mr. Smit’s scale of dynamics was ad- 
mirably adjusted, but he should have 
performed more rhapsodically, as the 
string players did. The Quintet is 
nothing if not rhapsodic. os 


Helene Druke and Walter Shaw, 
Duo-Pianists 


A new team of duo-pianists made 
its bow to New York on the afternoon 
of Jan. 21 when Helene Druke and 
Walter Shaw gave a recital in Town 
Hall. Their praiseworthy program 
contained such unhackneyed music as 
the Introduction and Fugue, Op. 96, by 
Reger (minus the Passacaglia which 
is an integral part of the work) ; Cop- 
land’s Danzon Cubano; and Petyrek’s 
First Etude in C (from the Six Con- 
cert Etudes). The rest of the list was 
made up of Busoni’s Duettino Con- 
certante after Mozart; Ravel’s ar- 
rangement of Debussy’s Fétes; the 
Romance from Rachmaninoft’s Second 


Two Piano Suite; Beryl Rubinstein’s 
Masks; the Fourth Etude from Schu- 
mann’s Etudes in the form of Canons 
for Pedal Piano, arranged by De- 
bussy; the Romance from Arensky’s 
Suite for Two Pianos, Op. 15; and 
Liszt’s Concerto Pathétique in E 
Minor. 

It was immediately apparent in their 
playing of the Reger music that the 
two pianists have an abundance of 
technique. The long and _ intricate 
fugue calls for great control both of 
rhythm and dynamics, and except for 
some forgivable pounding in the tre- 
mendous close, they gave an impres- 
sive account of themselves in it. But 
the performance of the Busoni version 
of Mozart was a disappointment. The 
tempo was too fast; the passage work 
sounded more like Czerny than Mo- 
zart; and Miss Druke overbalanced 
Mr. Shaw in several instances, playing 
more heavily and with more aggres- 
sive attacks and emphasis. In fact a 
constant striving for orchestral sonor- 
ity was a major flaw in their interpre- 
tations, as the succeeding group re- 
vealed. The Debussy Fétes was full 
of hard, percussive fortes; and the 
sinuous melody of the Rachmaninoff 
Romance was lost in a succession of 
overloud climaxes. Miss Druke and 
Mr. Shaw would play far more effec- 
tively if they took a cue from the stage 
and used more understatement. R. 


Eric Rosenblith, Violinist 


Eric Rosenblith, a young violinist 
with an exceptionally fine training and 
a pronounced gift for his instrument, 
presented a recital in Town Hall Jan. 
21. He played Vivaldi’s Sonata in A, 
Brahms’ First Sonata, the Adagio and 
Fugue from Bach’s unaccompanied 
Sonata in G minor, the usual four 
movements from Lalo’s Symphonie 
Espagnole, and three shorter pieces: 
Bloch’s Nigun, La Fontaine d’Aré- 
thuse by Szymanowski, and Sarasate’s 
Zapateado. 

In the Vivaldi work beginning the 


program, slight faults in intonation 
were noticeable, but this insecurity 
was cleared up almost immediately 


and did not reappear. No other tech- 
nical failings were discernible. Mr. 
Rosenblith’s tone, in passages calling 
for brilliance, occasionally became too 
shrill and penetrating, but since he 
demonstrated elsewhere that he can 
command either a delicate dark tonal 
coloring or a large rich flow when- 
ever he desires, this was a fault of 
interpretation rather than technique. 
His feeling for music is intense, per- 
haps too much so. In his hunger and 
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Ben Greenhaus 


Frederick Jagel, tenor, consults with the 
composer Paul Creston (left), one of 
whose songs was included in Mr. Jagel's 
20th anniversary program in Town Hall 


haste td capture the bigness, depth, 
and passion of great music, he tends 
to overshoot the mark, doing violence 
rather than justice to his cause. This 
flaw was marked in his- readings of 
the Brahms and Bach works, which 
do not require excessive personal as- 
sistance from the performer to achieve 
their intended effect. 

Mr. Rosenblith played Lalo’s color- 
ful music in a freer, fuller, less in- 
tense style, with a correspondingly 
greater measure of achievement. That 
he is entirely at ease in music of a 
violinistic character but is subject to 
emotional cramp when confronted by 
weightier matters was also evident in 
his group of shorter pieces. Bloch’s 
Nigun suffered the sanie fate as: the 
Brahms and Bach works, but the 
Sarasate and. Syzmanowski pieces 
were handled with complete mastery. 
Mr. Rosenblith is blessed with an 
abundance of technical virtuosity; he 
needs time, and thought. Fortunately, 
both of these commodities are avail- 
able to him, for he is young and is 
not obtuse in his approach to music. 

Boris Roubakine, at the piano, 
played with a remarkably clean touch 
and maintained rapport with the solo- 
ist at all times. G. 


Gyorgy Sandor, Pianist 


The brilliant virtuosity that is al- 
ways Gyorgy Sandor’s to command 
when a suitable vehicle presents itself 
found an especially propitious outlet 
in Liszt’s Dante Sonata at the Hun- 
garian pianist’s recital at Carnegie 
Hall Jan. 21. In this now rarely heard 
concoction of bombast and pyrotech- 
nics Mr. Sandor’s amazingly facile 
octave playing and other technical 
feats, tossed off with the utmost élan, 
were breath-taking, and he maintained 
the same virtuosic stride in a Bartok 
Rondo, Debussy’s Feux d’ Artifice and 
the Prokofieff Toccata, 

In the more substantial works on 


the program, however, Mr. Sandor 
was not in his best form, by any 
means. The excerpts, taken from 


Bach’s Overture in the French Style 
and Mendelssohn’s Song Without 
Words in G and F major Etude, were 
played mechanically, and that exacting 
test of interpretation, the Schumann 


Phantasie, Op. 17, in particular, 
lacked imagination and poetry. All 
these performances were further 


prejudiced by percussiveness of tone, 
which practically disappeared when 
the Liszt work was reached. ns 


Mikhail Sheyne, Picnist 


Mikhail Sheyne chose an all-Chopin 
program for his Town Hall recital 
Jan. 23, the major features being the 
Sonata in B flat minor, Op. 35, the 
two complete sets of Etudes, Op. i0 
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and Op. 25, and the Ballade in F 
minor, Op. 52, which were supple- 
mented by a waltz, Op. 42, and two 
mazurkas. 

The pianist brought fleet, nimble 
fingers to his task rather than the 
temperamental qualities necessary to 
a convincing elucidation of Chopin’s 
characteristic moods. Consequently he 
did his most satisfying playing in the 
compositions of no very deep emo- 





tional implications, such as the etudes- 


in A minor and C sharp minor of 
Op. 10, which he tossed off with 
notable fluency. That the melodic 
significance of the left hand part in 
the F major etude, Op. 10, quite 
eluded him was one of many indica- 
tions, others being the neglect of 
phrasing and the lack of a good sing- 
ing tone, that his attention had appar- 
ently been focussed almost exclusively 
upon the technical aspects of the 
works taken in hand. “ 


Frederick Jagel, Tenor 

In honor of his 20th season before 
the public, Frederick Jagel, tenor, who 
made his first professional appearance 
at the Metropolitan as Radames on 
Nov. 8, 1927, gave a song recital in 
Town Hall Jan. 22, with Robert Pay- 
son Hill at the piano. 

In the intervening years, Mr. Jagel 
has made enviable progress as a singer 
and may still be regarded as one of 
America’s best tenors. 

In his opening group—an area from 
Handel’s forgotten opera, Giustino, 
and Brahms’ Der Tod, Das Ist Die 
Kiihle Nacht he sang splendidly. A 
Russian group was well projected in 
comprehensible English. Indeed, Mr. 
Jagel’s enunciation in all languages 
was exceptionally clear. There was 
also a French group and one by 


American composers. 

Time has laid a light hand on Mr. 
Jagel’s voice, which proves the axiom 
that if you know how to sing, you can 
keep it up indefinitely. His scale was 
even, his high notes clear and un- 
forced, and the “passaggio” at F sharp 
well negotiated. The only defect was 
a certain explosive manner which has 
been noticed in his operatic singing. 
On the whole it was an evening of 
highly superior vocalization. Mr. Hill’s 
accompaniments were sympathetic and 
his teamwork infallible. H. 


Luboshutz and Nemenoff 
With Schola Cantorum, Jan. 23 


Choral works by Arthur Lourié and 
Villa-Lobos were heard for the first 
time in New York at the Schola Can- 
torum concert conducted by Hugh 
Ross in Carnegie Hall Jan. 23. Mr. 
Lourié’s De Ordinatione Angelorum, 
for mixed chorus, solo voices and 
brass ensemble, had its local premiere. 
And Mr. Villa-Lobos’ Mandu-Carara, 
composed in two forms, as a sym- 
phonic poem either for chorus and full 
orchestra or with two pianos and per- 
cussion, was performed for the first 
time anywhere in the latter form, with 
Pierre Luboshutz and Genia Nemenoff 
as pianists. 

The rest of the program was made 
up of Guillaume Dufay’s motet, Nuper 
Rosarum Flores, edited for the 
Schola by Leonard Burkat; Giovanni 
Gabrieli’s motet, Jubilate Deo; Bach's 
Cantata No. 118, O Jesu Christ Mein’s 
Lebens Licht, for two trumpets, two 
horns, two trombones and chorus; 
and Brahms’ Liebeslieder Waltzes, 
Op. 52, with Luboshutz and Nemenoft 
at the pianos. 

Mr. Lourié’s motet, acording to a 
program note, was “inspired by the 
text of St. Thomas Aquinas based on 
the heavenly hierarchy of St. Dionysius 
the Areopagite.” The statement of St. 
Thomas is used as a musical prelude 
and the synopsis of Dionysius is em- 
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DUO PIANISTS 
WITH SCHOLA 
CANTORUM 


Genia Nemenoff and 

Pierre Luboshutz re- 

hearse with Hugh 

Ross for their ap- 

pearance in Villa- 

Lobos and Brahms 
works 


bodied in seven choruses with a brass 
cadenza before the last one. If all this 
sounds a bit remote and confusing, so 
did the music, which offered little of 
interest, apart from some ingenious 
harmonies and one section towards 
the close with an unmistakably Rus- 
sian flavor. Incidental solos were ca- 
pably sung by Thomas Holt, baritone; 
Ellie Mao, soprano, and Whitfield 
Lloyd, alto. The score is static, lack- 
ing both in structural development and 
in the mystical fervor one might have 
expected from the subject matter. 
Surely heaven is not as dull as this! 

The Mandu-Carara of Villa-Lobos 
is based on a legend of a Brazilian 
Indian tribe which resembles the story 
of Hansel and Gretel. Two hungry 
children left in the woods by their 
father meet the ogre, Currupira, who 
lures them to his hut, where his wife 
begins stuffing them with food. They 
get rid of the ogre temporarily, kill 
his wife and escape. Upon their ar- 
rival at home they find the famous 
young Indian dancer Mandu-Carara 
with their father and a feast is held. 
Originally planned as a symphonic 
poem or ballet, this work needs stage 
action and the color of the orchestra 
to make it fully effective. Mr. Lubo- 
shutz and Miss Nemenoff, the per- 
cussion players and the chorus, how- 
ever, built it to a stunning climax, 
under Mr. Ross’ direction. The first 
half sounded thin and forced, and only 
with the entrance of the percussion 
and the voices did the hubbub atone 
for the poverty of musical invention 
in the score. At its best, this is not 
a strong work, comparable with the 
superb Choros or other jungle pieces 
by Villa-Lobos. 

Despite the charming performance 
of the duo-pianists and some tasteful 
phrasing by the conductor, the Liebes- 
lieder were dreary. The singers were 
frequently off pitch and insecure in 
their entrances. Furthermore, scarcely 
one word of the texts could be under- 
stood, which (considering the dreadful 
sentimentality of Daumer’s verse) had 
its compensations. Perhaps the best 
singing of the evening was in the glo- 
rious 8-part motet of Gabrieli. Severe 
brass trouble prevented the Bach from 
having a similar exhilarating effect. 


R.S. 


Jascha Spivakovsky, Pianist 


Anyone who had left Carnegie Hall 
after the first piece on the program 
which Jascha Spivakovsky—brother 
of the violinist, Tossy Spivakovsky— 
played at his New York debut recital 
the afternoon of Jan. 24 might have 
carried away the idea that a pianist 
of uncommon attainments confronted 
the local public. The newcomer, whose 
only previous American appearance 
took place not long ago in Kansas 
City (though he had an extensive ca- 
reer in Australia and elsewhere), had 
led off with an exceptionally encour- 
aging performance of the Bach-Liszt 
Organ Prelude and Fugue in G minor, 
which promised fine results in the sub- 
sequent items on his program. He 





adjustments of the kind. 





Graphic House 


played the great transcription with 
notable breadth and boldness, a far- 
darting improvisational manner whol- 
ly in keeping with the spirit of the 
Prelude, and to the Fugue, he brought 
spaciousness, clarity and an unfailingly 
controlled rhythm. One recalls, in- 
deed, few better renderings of the 
work recently. 

The picture changed completely as 





Robert Goldsand 


Jascha Spivakovsky 


soon as Mr. Spivakovsky addressed 
himself to Brahms’ F minor Sonata. 
Here the player fell into exaggera- 
tions of rubato, erratic contrasts of 
pace, distortions of rhythm, blurrings 
of contours—in short, into mannerisms 
which accentuate the worst features 
of a specimen of faded romanticism 
that is inordinately susceptible to mal- 
The slow 
pages were unmercifully dragged, the 
fast ones breathlessly rushed. Dullness 
and violence by turns had the effect 
of threatening to kill the sonata for 
all time so far as some listeners were 
concerned. Occasionally Mr. Spiva- 
kovsky’s tone quality was engaging; 
elsewhere he resorted to pounding and 
overpedalling or else produced almost 
inaudible sounds. 

Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 110, en- 
dured much the same type of treat- 
ment; nor did a Chopin group, a pair 
of Debussy preludes or Liszt’s La 
Campanella reflect at best more than a 
degree of color and technical fluency. 
In point of stylistic and musical pene- 
tration nothing approached the, first 
work he played. a 


Robert Goldsand, Pianist 


For the second concert, Jan. 24 in 
Town Hall, in his series of three de- 
voted to the creators of modern piano 
music, Robert Goldsand arranged a 
program of sonatas by Stravinsky and 
Copland, with Godovsky’s Passacaglia 
on a Theme by Schubert, an Inter- 
mezzo from a sonata by Miaskovsky, 
a Lullaby by Caturla, Villa-Lobos’s 
Paper Doll and Rag Doll, Farwell’s 
Second Navajo War Dance, and 
pieces by Satie and Ravel. 

Mr. Goldsand’s playing throughout 
was again marked by the consummate 
technical mastery, the wide range of 
tone color and the imaginative ap- 
proach he has displayed previously. 
Especially notable for his command of 
widely divergent styles were his per- 

(Continued on page 346) 
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mances of the Godovsky and Stravin- 
sky works. The Satie Gymnopédie 
was insinuating in its charm, and of 
the three Ravel works, the Ondine 
was scintillant, the Pavane for a Dead 
Infanta was treated with quite ex- 
traordinary tonal subtlety and the 
Toccata was played with brilliant vir- 
tuosity. 


Gloria Greene, Pianist 


Gloria Greene, pianist, who made 
her debut at the age of 13 in 1944, 
played an all-Schumann program in 
Times Hall the afternoon of Jan. 24. 
Ranging from the Seven Pieces in 
Fughetta Form, Op. 126, to the Six 
Etudes after Paganini’s Caprices, Op. 
3, the program ignored chronology 
in favor of balance. The Seven Pieces 
were followed by the Scherzo, Gigue, 
Romanze and Fughetta, Op. 32; the 
Phantasiestticke, Op. 111; Impromp- 
tus on a Theme by Clara Wieck, Op. 
5; the G minor Sonata Op. 22, and 
Papillons, Op. 2. , 

The young pianist played the early 
pieces with considerable insight into 
their episodic development. Though 
she ignored the smaller dynamic gra- 
dations, she nevertheless played each 
section with vigorous or poetic phras- 
ing, as the case might be, and with 
a well rounded, steady tone. Her 
sweeping energy made the sonata an 
effective piece, despite the submerg- 
ence of certain inner details, and her 
fine tone made it a pleasure to hear. 

The Seven Pieces sounded rather 
dull under Miss Greene’s hands. They 
have very little of Florestan and Eu- 
sebius in them, relying more on ex- 
tended development of a type Miss 


Martha Briney Gloria Greene 
Greene is at present unable to com- 
prehend., The recital as a whole was 
seriously thought out and accurately 
executed. She is a pianist worth hear- 
ing again. B. 


William Leach, Baritone (Debut) 


At his first local recital at Times 
Hall Jan. 25, William Leach, a young 
baritone who has had some operatic 
experience with the San Carlo and 
other companies, sang arias from 
Giordano’s Andrea Chenier, Wagner’s 
Tannhauser and Massenet’s Le Roi de 
Lahore and groups of songs in Italian, 
German, French and English. He in- 
vested his work with many commend- 
able effects that betokened a basic flair 
for song interpretation and a marked 
musical intelligence, but his voice is 
not yet sufficiently developed for the 
demands the program made upon it. 
Stevenson Barrett was at the piano. 

nl 


Josef Raieff, Pianist 

Returning after three years’ Army 
service, Josef Raieff gave his fifth 
piano recital since his debut in 1938 
in Town Hall the afternoon of Jan. 
25. After an auspicious beginning in 
the Bach Fifth French Suite, in which 
he displayed fleet and accurate fingers 
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The Roth Quartet, which celebrated the 20th anniversary of its first American 
engagement in 1947. Seated at the desk is Feri Roth, violin. Standing, left to 
right are Jozsef Smilovits, violin; Janos Scholz, cello, and Sandor Salgo, viola 


and a fair rhythmic sense, the Rus- 
sian-born artist proceeded to some ill- 
considered banging and cloudy pedal- 
ling in the Prokofieff Third Sonata. 
One positive feature of his perform- 
ance of this work was his agile and 
powerful left hand, but negative as- 
pects outweighed this. His gifts were 
more favorably displayed in seven 
pieces by Mendelssohn, although the 
E minor Prelude and Fugue suffered 
from exaggerated dynamics and tempi 
which increased in speed as the fugue 
progressed in the manner of a roller 
coaster gathering speed on the down- 
grade. Three Songs Without Words 
were more congenial, especially the E 
major and D major, where a singing 
melody was well projected. The clos- 
ing group was of pieces by Albeniz, 
Falla, Bartok, Medtner and Dohnanyi. 


Collegiate Chorale 


A delectable program made up of 
Bach’s motets, Jesu. Meine Freude 
(sung in English as Jesu, Priceless 
Treasure) and Komm’, Jesu, Komm’ 
(sung in German), a group of Rounds 
and Canons by Beethoven and three 
works by Hindemith was offered by 
the Collegiate Chorale under Robert 
Shaw at the New Friends of Music 
concert in Town Hall the afternoon 
of Jan. 25. 

The singing of Jesu, Meine Freude 
was nothing short of magnificent. 
Perfect balance, absolute clarity of 
text and beauty of phrasing were 
matched by a spirit of religious fer- 
vor which Mr. Shaw does not always 
succeed in capturing so well. All of 
the singers in the Chorale have excel- 
lent, well trained voices and all of 
them perform like artists. That the 
motet Komm’, Jesu, Komm’ was less 
secure may have been owing to the 
fact that the Town Hall organ was 
used to accompany the work. That 
instrument in its present state would 
be enough to unnerve any body of 
singers. 

Beethoven’s canons, Gliick; Im Arm 
der Liebe; Ta, ta, ta, lieber Malzel, 
and Signor Abbate are all master- 
pieces. It is a great pity that the mar- 
velous canons of Mozart, Beethoven 
and their predecessors are not heard 
more often. Originally designed for 
amateur use, they well deserve pro- 
fessional performance. 

Mr. Hindemith’s The Harp That 
Once Thro’ Tara’s Halls is startling- 
ly tragic. Scorning the facile senti- 
mentality of the verse, the composer 
has taken his text seriously and writ- 
ten a deeply moving work. A Song of 
Music is also adroitly constructed. 
But the Five Songs on Old Texts 
(sung a cappella) represent Hinde- 
mith at his unsurpassable best in writ- 
ing for chorus. For sheer virtuosity 
the Troopers’ Drinking Song is a 
model; and the impish humor of the 





tale of infidelity, Of Household Rule, 
gives the lie to those who think of 
Mr. Hindemith as.a stern academician 
grinding out fugues like sausages. 
The chorus sang all of the Hindemith 
pieces brilliantly, and the composer, 
who was present, seemed highly 
pleased as he shared the applause. 


Martha Briney, Soprane 


Martha Briney, soprano, who was 
heard in 1944 with the New York 
City Opera, gave her first New York 
song recital in Town Hall Jan. 25, 
with Gibner King at the piano. 

Miss Briney deserves credit for the 
selection of her program. She began 
with arias from Mozart’s Idomeneo, a 
work which has been rediscovered by 
many singers since its performance at 
Tanglewood last August, and the same 
composer’s unfinished Zaide. Allow- 
ance must be made for the beginning 
of a recital, and two excerpts were 
less effective than later portions of 
the program. 

After an aria from Bach’s 51st Can- 
tata, she went on to the Elisabeth 
Kulman set of Schumann, Opus 104, 
agreeable songs which deserve more 
frequent hearing, and two further 
Schumann songs, Schneegléckchen and 
Dem Helden, both seldom heard. The 
piéce de résistance of the program was 
an aria from Poulenc’s recent opéra- 
bouffe, Les Mamelles de Tirésias, 
which recently caused something of a 
furore in Paris. In this she had the 
cooperation of Floyd Worthington, 
baritone. In this first New York 
hearing of any portion of the Poulenc 
work, the music proved to be melo- 
dious and interesting, with a _ sub- 
stratum of irony (the text deals with 
a husband and wife who exchange 
sexes, with trying results). Miss 
Briney and Mr. Worthington delivered 
the excerpt in excellent style. Songs 
by Ravel and Honegger, the latter 
settings from The Tempest, and listed 
as a first New York performance, 
were given authentic presentation. 
Songs by American composers, includ- 
ing a first hearing of a setting by John 
Duke of a Sara Teasdale poem, Song 
Making, ended the evening. 

Miss Briney has a charming voice 
and an individual way of communi- 
cating her musical intentions. A little 
more attention to the mechanics of 
production would make her work even 
more agreeable, for at present she does 
not altogether realize completely her 
natural resources. 


Roth Quartet Marks Anniversary 


Now and then it happens that a 
professional listener can hang up criti- 
cism, sit back and surrender himself 
to the mere enjoyment of what he is 
hearing. Such an occasion was the 
concert given by the Roth Quartet in 
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Town Hall Jan. 26. Four years have 
elapsed since this admired organiza- 
tion last played here, 20 since it first 
appeared in America, at a Berkshire 
Music Festival. Today the personnel 
differs from that of the group founded 
in Budapest in 1926. Feri Roth, its 
first violinist, is the only remaining 
member of the original ensemble. The 













Donald Dickson 


Lu bka Kolessa 


cellist, Janos Scholz, joined the Quar- 
tet as long ago as 1933. Jozsef Smilo- 
vits, the second violin, and Sandor 
Salgo, viola, make.up the rest of the 
foursome, thus preserving its Hun- 
garian complexion. 

The program this time avoided 
problems or adventures. It began with 
Haydn’s Quartet in D major, Op. 76, 
No. 5, ended with Brahms’ in A mi- 
nor (of the Op. 51 set) and placed 
between them Ravel's in F. Each of 
these works was beautifully and ex- 
pressively played, with finely blended 
tone, purity of intonation and the single- 
ness of purpose which comes from long 
rehearsing and mutual understanding. 
By straining at an occasional gnat 
one of its most significant themes be- 


ing treated with the utmost casualness 
one might have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the warmth now and then 
manifested in Ravel’s beautiful score 
(which wears astoundingly well) was 
not wholly in the French tradition. 
Yet the masterpiece was communi- 
cated with so much sympathy and in- 
vested with such delicacy of color and 
exquisiteness of rhythm that minor 
fault finding would seem largely gra- 
tuitous. In any case, Haydn’s raptur- 
ous Quartet and Brahms’ grave yet 
mellow A minor are rarely performed 
with a taste and devotion so gratify- 
ingly free from elements of vain show. 


HF. e. 


Lubka Kolessa, Pianist (Debut) 


Lubka Kolessa, a Galician pianist 
who was an active figure in the Euro- 
pean concert world while still in her 
‘teens and who has been teaching at 
the Toronto Conservatory of Music 
since the beginning of the recent war, 
gave her first New York recital at 
Carnegie Hall Jan. 27. Her principal 
assets were a conspicuously fluent 
technique, exceptional skill in the 
subtle tinting of tone and an unusual 
resourcefulness in the use of the pedal. 
A fanciful playing with color lent a 
certain surface charm in many places, 
but it was not necessarily intimately 
related to the spirit of the music. The 
recitalist was at her best in such 
things as Mozart’s Romance in A flat 
and Variations on a Theme by Gluck, 
Debussy’s Toccata in C sharp minor 
and some of the six Chopin mazurkas 
she played. A few of the mazurkas, on 
the other hand, were marred by a 
strange tendency to make pauses. 

The Schumann Toccata, while glib- 
ly dispatched, was taken too fast for 
clarity of line. In the Bach-Busoni 
Toccata, Adagio and Fugue the slow 
movement showed the most impres- 
size realization of style. The Chopin 
Fantaisie in F minor, a special test 
of inner discernment and imagination, 
received a superficial interpretation, 
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Alton Taube 


The Bach Aria Group which is presenting a series of four programs at Carnegie 

Recital Hall. William H. Scheide, director (seated), (I. to r.) Robert Bloom, 

oboe; Robert Harmon, tenor; Julius Baker, flute; Sergius Kagen, vocal adviser 

and keyboard instruments; Jean Carlton, soprano; Norman Farrow, bass-baritone; 

Ellen Osborn, soprano; David Soyer, cello; Maurice Wilk, violin, and Margaret 
Tobias, alto 


and evoked no real sense of poetry. The 
program provided the first perform- 
ance of five Etudes en Emotions by 
Arnold Walter, too derivative to 
claim any individuality. 


Jacqueline Bazinet, Soprano, and 
Edgar Viens, Baritone 


Jacqueline Bazinet, soprano, and 
Edgar Viens, baritone, gave a joint 
New York debut recital in Times 
Hall Jan. 26. Their first group in 
English revealed the perfect coordina- 
tion of voices and styles that ts the 
result of having sung together in 
their native New England for many 
years. Their charming manner, poise 
and tonal blending made Purcell’s 
duets, Turn Thine Eyes and Trip It 
in a Ring, a thorough delight. In two 
later groups in French, the personable 
singers displayed dramatic ability and 
understanding of both the music and 
the subtleties of the language. 

Considered separately, Mr. Viens 
proved the more proficient of the two. 
His pleasant, well controlled voice 
and his debonair manner were well 
suited to the simple French songs he 
chose to sing. Miss Bazinet had 
neither the vocal dexterity nor the 
dynamic range to surmount the diff- 
culties of the second Queen of the 
Night aria from The Magic Flute. 
Her clear, small voice was more at 
home in songs by Fauré, Bachelet, 
Buzzi-Peccia and Cimara. B. 


Bach Aria Group 


The Bach Aria Group, under the 
supervision of William H. Scheide, 
made its first New York appearance 
at Carnegie Recital Hall, Jan. 27. As 
its name suggests, the unique organi- 
zation is devoted to the performance 
of the small vocal and instrumental 
ensembles that abound in the choral 
works of Bach. Solo arias and duets 
with solo instrumental obbligati pre- 
dominate in the cantatas written by 
Bach until he was in his 40s, when 
he reverted to the older choral can- 
tata style. Though the text and pur- 
pose of the arias is religious, the 
vocal parts, monodic as they appear, 
are frequently absorbed by the oboe, 
flute or string combinations that are 
their counterparts. These, in turn, 
embody a whole era of secular musi- 
cal styles—sinfonia, concerto, da capo 
aria—so that the ultimate experience 
for many listeners at least, is pri- 
marily a musical one. These arias 
constitute the segment of the vocal 
works that seems best suited to the 
secular concert hall. A group ex- 
clusively devoted to this field is a 
needed addition to the choral activity 
in this city. It also provides an ex- 
cellent outlet for the talent of young 
performers whose appearances would 








' 


otherwise be restricted to infrequent 
recitals. 

The seriously trained group in- 
cludes Jean Carlton and Ellen Os- 
born, sopranos; Margaret Tobias, 
alto; Robert Harmon, tenor; Norman 
Farrow, bass-baritone; Julius Baker, 
flutist; Robert Bloom, oboist; Mar- 
ius Wilk, violinist; David Soyer, cel- 
list, and Sergius Kagen, vocal ad- 
visor and pianist. They were joined 
for this performance by Samuel 
Baron, flutist, and Harry Schulman, 
oboist. The program included nine 
arias and duets from cantatas and the 
Qui tollis from the A minor Mass. 

This is an imposing sum of music 
for one evening, though it hardly 
scratches the surface of the vast fund 
available. The choice of vocal solo- 
ists, with a single exception, proved 
to be unable to realize the variety 


inherent in the music. Their phras- 
ing was very often inflexible and 
spiritless. The singers generally un- 


derbalanced the tone of the instru- 
mental soloists, and the continuo was 
frequently too prominent. That the 
group could give an exciting perform- 
ance was shown by Miss Carlton, Mr. 
Soyer and the flutists in the Qui 
tollis, in which the balance of phras- 
ing and tone was subtly perfect. 
B. 


Donald Dickson, Baritone 

Donald Dickson, who appeared in 
the Metropolitan Opera Company’s 
1937 spring season and made his 
Town Hall debut in 1941, gave his 
second recital in that auditorium on 
January 29. Although he was suffer- 
ing from a cold, oddly enough his 
voice did not seem to suffer overly 


from his indisposition. 
Beginning with two Handel arias, 
Mr. Dickson’s program included a 


group of five lieder by Erich Wolff, 
four songs by Dvorak, sung in Eng- 
lish, and a group of contemporary 
songs by Warlock, Corder and Lord 
Berners. 
While Mr. 


mended for his 


Dickson is to be com- 
obvious attempt to 
avoid the hackneyed touchstones of 
the standard repertoire, this choice 
of second rate material was not the 


perfect substitute. Throughout he 
sang with excellent diction and a 
commendable resonance which _indi- 
cated his sympathy for songs of a 
robust rather than a sensitive charac- 
ter. 

William Hughes was the accom- 
panist. 


Rey de la Torre, Guitarist 


Rey de la Torre, Cuban guitarist, 
gave his second Town Hall recital of 
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the season Jan. 28, when his program 
gave prominence to a sonata by an 
early 19th century guitarist and com- 
poser, Fernando Sor, who obviously 
knew how to exploit the more effec- 
tive possibilities of his instrument. The 
first group consisted of a suite of six 
pieces—three minuets, a bourrée, a 
sarabande and a gavotte, by Robert 
de Visée; an Allemande, Bourrée and 
Courante by Bach, and a Fantasia, 
originally written for the lute, by the 
Jacobean composer John Dowland. 

In all these numbers and in the 
closing group by Broqua, Ponce, Al- 
beniz and Tarréga, Mr. de la Torre 
again proved to be a notably skilful 
technician and an interpreter with a 
subtle sense of coloring and musician- 
ly taste, adroit in achieving a surpris- 
ing variety of musical effects while 
respecting the tonal limitations of his 
instrument. A 


Sascha Gorodnitzki, Pianist 


The chill of a boreal night seemed 
to have penetrated the playing of the 
usually excellent pianist, Sascha Go- 
rodnitzki, at his annual Carnegie Hall 
recital Jan. 28. Mr. Gorodnitzki was 
definitely not at the top of form. His 
performances, for all their virility 
and impetus, had a disaffecting same- 
ness of color and interpretative ap- 
proach; and not only were they 
strangely unimaginative, but the big 
technical command he usually exhibits 





lacked its accustomed cleanness and 
control. 
This recital was the one the 


pianist was to have given in Decem- 
ber but postponed on account of in- 
disposition. Perhaps illness had 
robbed Mr. Gorodnitzki of many 
valuable days of practice or possibly 
he was still physically below par. In 





Donna Grescoe and Leopold Mittman 


any case his accomplishments in Bee- 
thoven’s E flat Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3, 
Schumann’s Carnaval and a Chopin 
group comprising the E minor Noc- 
turne, the E minor Waltz, one of the 
Mazurkas in A minor and the A flat 
Polonaise, could not be compared 
with fine filed and sensitive playing 
he did in the same hall the last time 
he appeared there. The Carnaval he 
dispatched at great speed (haste 
seemed one of his most conspicuous 
characteristics on this occasion) but 
with little variety or fancy. And 
here, as elsewhere, he restricted him- 


self to a _ singularly unmodulated 
dynamic scale. 
Now and then Mr. Gorodnitzki 


hinted at some of the subtler nuances 
and effects of which, on his better 


‘ days he is indisputably a master— 


notably in the E minor Nocturne, of 
which he captured a degree of its 
morbidezza. But in the main, things 
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were fast, hard and loud. The Polo- 
naise had a virtuoso performance, yet 
wholly a surface one. The second part 
of the evening was devoted to Rach- 
maninoft’s Prelude in G and the E 
flat Etude Tableau, Prokofieff’s Sug- 
gestion Diabolique and Liszt’s D flat 
Consolation and Eighth Rhapsody. 
H.F 


Leonard Eisner, Pianist 


Leonard Eisner, pianist, gave a re- 
cital in Town Hall Jan. 30. Begin- 
ning with the E minor Toccata of 
Bach, he did some fine playing, keep- 
ing the contrapuntal parts well in 
hand through clean technique. The 
final Sonata of Beethoven, Op. 111, 
came next, less happy, perhaps, from 
the interpretative standpoint but on 
the whole well played save for an 
occasional forcing of an otherwise 
melodious tone. Of two Debussy Pre- 
ludes, The Hills of Anacapri was 
the better. The Brahms F minor So- 
nata was impressively given; the pian- 
ist seemed to realize the innate ma- 
jesty of the work and possessed a 
more than adequate technique to pro- 
claim it. Chopin’s B flat minor Noc- 
turne and the same composer’s Taran- 
telle brought the program to a close. 


Donna Grescoe, Violinist 


Donna Grescoe, the young Winnipeg 
violinist who has been studying here 
for several seasons and who made 
her Town Hall debut last year, gave 
her second local recital at Carnegie 
Hall Jan. 30, with Leopold Mittman 
as a helpful collaborator at the piano. 
The major works in her program 
were the Vivaldi-Respighi Sonata in 
D, the César Franck Sonata and the 
Bach Chaconne. Bloch’s Nigun, De- 
bussy-Hartmann and Chopin-Sara- 
sate arrangements and pieces by No- 
vacek and Szymanowski followed the 
intermission. 

Miss Grescoe again displayed a 
natural flair for the violin and the 
refinement and command of good tonal 
quality revealed at her debut. She was 
heard to best advantage in the second 
half, notably in her gently appealing 
performance of the Chopin E_ flat 
Nocturne and her delicately colored 
Fountain of Arethusa, by Szymanow- 
ski, But the larger works, of which 
the Vivaldi fared best, lacked a sus- 
tained, overall grasp, with the Bach 
Chaconne, in particular proving to be 
quite beyond her piesent technical ca- 
pacities and command of style. The 
slow movement of the Franck sonata 
was ruined by a photographer, whose 
activities with flashbulbs seriously 
prejudiced the artistic status of the 
recital. tee 


Naomi Sanders, Soprano 


An intelligent and courageous so- 
prano, Naomi Sanders, made her New 
York debut in Times Hall on Jan. 30, 
with Lowell Farr playing exception- 
ally sensitive accompaniments. Miss 
Sanders deserves the first word of 
praise for her interpretations and the 
second for her program, which con- 
sisted almost entirely of unfamiliar or 
new songs, all’ of them difficult to 
perform. 

Among the novelties of the recital 
was a group of songs by the Ameri- 
can composers John Duke, Ray 
Green, Ned Rorem and Virgil Thom- 
son. Miss Sanders also sang Proko- 
fieff’s charming musical narrative, The 
Ugly Duckling (with an English 
translation by Robert Burness); and 
works by Stravinsky, Honegger and 
Debussy. Her bow to the classics took 
the form of three Purcell songs and 
Mozart’s concert aria, Ch’io mi scordi 
di te? (K. 505). 

Miss Sanders has a pleasant voice 
and interpretative ability of no mean 
order. At present, her vocal produc- 
tion is such that the volume and range 
are less than they could be. The top 
voice is constricted (in the Mozart 
aria, she failed to produce one high 











Naomi Sanders 


Leonard Eisner 


note completely, repeating the last 
section again, with success the second 
time). This is mentioned not to be 
carping, but to point out flaws which 
can be remedied. The colorlessness of 
the tone quality may be attributed to 
the singer’s failure to vocalize the 
vowels completely. In the French 
songs, for instance, her diction was 
often unclear, though she obviously 
grasped their emotional content. Even 
some of the delicious humor of the 
Gertrude Stein-Virgil Thomson Pre- 
ciosilla was lost, because the text was 
not clearly projected. 

Miss Sanders was able to capture 
the evasive and haunting beauty of 
songs like Stravinsky’s Myosotis and 
Honegger’s Le Delphinium, and her 
performance of The Ugly Duckling 
was genuinely gripping. Of the Amer- 
ican songs, Mr..Green’s settings of 
children’s poems, Rain and Motor- 
cycle, were the most vivid; he has 
mirrored his texts imaginatively. Mr. 
Duke’s Wild Swans was sentimental 
and musically banal—surprisingly so, 
for a composer who has written sev- 
eral distinguished songs; and Mr. 
Rorem’s Spring and Fall scarcely did 
metrical justice to the fascinating 
lines of Gerard Manley Hopkins. Miss 
Sanders sang all of them effectively. 
A final compliment should go to Mr. 
Farr, who played the Mozart accom- 
paniment from memory and proved a 
pillar of strength throughout the eve- 
ning. R.S. 


Thomas Ryan, Pianist (Debut) 


When a pianist offers a program 
including Bach’s Toccata in D, Schu- 
mann’s Kreisleriana, Beethoven’s So- 
nata, Op. 109, and a sonata by Barték 
the logical assumption is that he pos- 
sesses a degree of musicality, imagina- 
tion and technical aptitude commen- 
surate with such a challenge. Yet 
Thomas Ryan, a young man from 
Kansas who made a New York debut 
in Town Hall the afternoon of Jan. 
31, showed himself largely unequipped 
for these exacting works. Here and 
there he made known a sensitive feel- 
ing and the ability to obtain from the 
instrument a tone of engaging qual- 
ity, while his approach was invari- 
ably serious. In the main, however, 
he displayed very little of the inten- 
sity, emotional depth or structural 
sense which masterpieces like these 
presuppose in a qualified interpreter. 

His singularly wooden performance 
of the Bach Toccata might have led 
the hearer to believe that Mr. Ryan 
was, at the outset, the victim of 
nerves. But matters did not notice- 
ably improve as the afternoon wore 
on. Both the Kreisleriana and Bee- 
thoven’s Op. 109, though their inclu- 
sion did credit to the player’s artistic 
ambitions, suffered from his lack of 
tonal variety and his very restricted 
range of color as well as the emotion- 
al shallowness they betrayed. Until he 
hurled himself with a good deal of 
impulsiveness and rhythmic motive 
drive into Barték’s sonata his per- 
formances were persistently super- 
ficial and devoid of fluency or grace. 

H.F.P. 


Robert Kitain, Violinist 


_Robert Kitain, violinist, gave a re- 
cital in Carnegie Hall the afternoon 
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of Jan. 31. The program included the 
Vivaldi-Respighi Sonata in D, the 
familiar Bach Chaconne, Lalo’s Sym- 
phonie Espagnole, the Debussy Sona- 
ta, Szymanowski’s La Fontaine d’Aré- 
thuse and two Paganini Caprices. 
There were a few effective passages in 
the Chaconne in which Mr. Kitain 
displayed a clear, steady tone and ac- 
curate staccato bowing. The bowing 
was unsteady in legato passages, how- 
ever, and the continuity of the intri- 
cate thematic development was ignored 
in favor of exaggerated dynamic ef- 
fects. In addition, there were frequent 
deviations from pitch and rhythm. 
Boris Roubakine was the assisting 
pianist. 


National Music Festival 


Six state winners of nation-wide 
auditions appeared in a National 
Music Festival concert in Carnegie 
Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 31. They 
were Josephine Fisher, contralto; Iris 
Fribock and Eugenia Helen Ligon, 
sopranos; William Kirkpatrick, tenor ; 
and Anna Marian Stanley and Har- 
riet Kaplan, pianists, K. 


Stuart Canin, Violinist (Debut) 
Stuart Canin, 21-year-old violinist 
and a native of New York City, made 
his Town Hall debut Jan. 31. The 
young man was first heard in 1941, 
when, at the age of 14, he won the 
National Federation of Music Clubs 
nation-wide contest for violinists. In 
1945, as an infantryman in Germany, 
he performed for the Big Three at 
Potsdam in the concert which brought 
fame to Eugene List. If Mr. Canin 
played then as he plays now, he should 
have put Roosevelt, Churchill and 
Stalin in a favorable frame of mind 
for their deliberations, for his work 





Carmen Torres 


Stuart Canin 


has the charm of musicianly under- 
standing of the task at hand, good 
taste and a pronounced talent for his 
instrument, combined with a nice bal- 
ance between modest demeanor and a 
flair for virtuosity. 

Only in the Allegro assai of Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata in G, Op. 30, No. 3, 
which began the proceedings, did he 
display an occasional lapse of intona- 
tion and a slightly tentative approach. 
These shortcomings disappeared as he 
gained confidence and warmed to his 
music, and he was in complete com- 
mand of his instrument by the time he 
had reached the slow movement, 
bringing to it an admirable realization 
of its poetic qualities. He performed 
Bach’s Adagio and Fuga from the 
Sonata in G minor for violin alone in 
a clean cut, straightforward manner, 
obviously having given considerable 
thought to its architectural grandeur. 
In the first and last movements of the 
shopworn Wieniawski D minor Con- 
certo, the violinist had opportunity to 
exhibit his wholly adequate technique, 
and he played the Romanza with ad- 
mirable restraint. That he has a sym- 
pathetic understanding of contempo- 
rary music was demonstrated in his 
handling of Hindemith’s Sonata in E. 
Short pieces by Kreisler, Stravinsky- 
Dushkin and Sarasate concluded the 
program. 
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At the present time Mr. Canin has 
a left hand technique equal to the de- 
mands of any of the standard works, 
a sure bowing arm and a steady tone 
which is not especially large but of a 
silver-like clarity. While his playing 
has the beauty of correctness, it does 
not always have warmth, partly be- 
cause of his tonal quality and partly 
because of his temperament. Eugene 
Helmer was his capable accompanist. 


4s 


New Friends of Music, Feb. 1 


Nikolai and Joanna Graudan gave 
Beethoven’s A major Sonata for cello 
and piano, Op. 69, both its true stat- 
ure and its true quality in the New 
Friends of Music concert in Town 
Hall Feb. 1. Recognizing that the 
sonata, for all its limited instrumental 
resources, is a masterpiece worthy 
of comparison with the symphonies 
and quartets, they lavished their com- 
prehending care and profound love 
upon it; they always knew where the 
music was going and why it was go- 
ing there, and their playing had the 
purposeful emotional force created 
only by a performance that is proper- 
ly integrated structurally. At the 
same time, they provided an object 
lesson in the difference between cham- 
ber music and display music by play- 
ing in a manner which, for all its in- 
tensity and technical competence, 
never drew attention away from the 
music to the performers. Some other 
chamber music performers may 
achieve greater virtuosity, but none 
surpass the Graudans in sincere devo- 
tion to music. 

The members of the Guilet Quartet 
could not be charged with false mo- 
tives in their treatment of the Men- 
delssohn E minor Quartet and Bee- 
thoven’s F major quartet, Op. 18, No. 
1, but unfortunately they did not 
penetrate far below the surface of 
either work. The Mendelssohn has 
more depth and passion in its slow 
movement and more rhythmic élan 
and textural variety throughout than 
they discovered; and the Beethoven 
is simply inadequate when it sounds 
like Dittersdorf, without sinew or 
substance. i a 


Carmen Torres, Soprano (Debut) 


Carmen Torres, Spanish soprano, 
gave her first New York recital Feb. 
1 in Town Hall before an audience 
which included many of her com- 
patriots. Miss Torres has appeared in 
opera and concert abroad, and this 
past year toured the United States 
and Canada. Her voice is naturally 
large in volume and brilliant, though 
somewhat metallic, in timbre. She is 
obviously at home on the stage and 
performed with an emphasis on the 
dramatic which suggested that she 
might be heard to better advantage 
in opera than in the more intimate 
frame of a recital. 

Miss Torres was at her best in the 
Seven Spanish Popular Songs by 
Manuel de Falla and in the other 
Spanish music on the program. Each 
of the Falla songs is a drama in mini- 
ature, and she underlined the emo- 
tional inflections of the text skillfully. 
The scorn and hurt of the Seguidilla 
Murciana and the longing of the Jota 
were especially vivid. 

In Mozart’s superb concert aria Mia 
Speranza Adorata (K. 416), written 
in 1783 for Aloysia Lange, his sister- 
in-law, the defects of Miss Torres’ 
production came to the fore. The up- 
per range was shrill in quality; the 
voice was forced and lacking in reso- 
nance and the high tones were often 
off pitch, Nor was Miss Torres’ 
phrasing sufficiently suave and ryth- 
mically secure to do justice to this 
virtuosic piece. 

Of a group of French songs Pou- 
lenc’s charming Air Champétre was 
the most persuasively sung. The De- 
bussy Fantoches was rhythmically 
rather capriciously treated. In her 
final group Miss Torres returned to 
Spanish songs. Throughout the even- 





ing she was enthusiastically received. 
Her accompanist was George Schick. 


Daniel Ericourt, Pianist 


The flair which Daniel Ericourt 
possesses for the music of Debussy 
and Ravel was again displayed in the 
pianist’s recital in Town Hall on the 
afternoon of Feb. 1. Mr. Ericourt 
played two of Debussy’s Etudes, Pour 
les cing doigts d’aprés M. Czerny and 
Pour les sonorités opposées; and 
both books of the Images, Reflets 


dans l’eau, Hommage a Rameau, 
Mouvement, Cloches a travers les 
feuilles, Et la lune descend sur le 


temple qui fut, and Poissons d’or. Of 
Ravel, Mr. Ericourt performed Le 
Tombeau de Couperin and Gaspard 
de la Nuit, both in their entirety. 
The pianist’s skill as a colorist was 
advantageously displayed in the De- 
bussy Etudes. The deliberately per- 
cussive character of the “Czerny” 
etude, with its richly sonorous, 
crossed-hand passages, and the subtle 
pedal shadings of the etude in sonori- 
ties were faultlessly conveyed. Mr. 
Ericourt can weave a web of shim- 
mering sound without losing rhythmic 
accent or dynamic energy, which is 
the mark of a born Debussyan. His 
playing of the Reflets dans l’eau was 
also a model of refinement. Occa- 
sionally he let the tempo run away 
with him, as in the Ravel Toccata, 
whose final pages were an exciting 
blur of sound. But the Ondine was 
beautifully liquid and the malicious 
irony of Scarbo was vividly pro- 
jected. Mr. Ericourt’s interpretations 
were invariably convincing, except in 
the few instances in which he played 
more rapidly than he was able to, with 
complete clarity and musical em- 
phasis. This was a_ distinguished 
recital. R. 


George L. Goodman, Baritone 
(Debut) 


George L. Goodman, Negro bari- 
tone, made his first public appearance 
in New York in the Carnegie Recital 
Hall the afternoon of Feb. 1 with W. 
Vincent White at the piano. 

Mr. Goodman’s program was a 
good one, but conservative. It began 
with Haydn, Handel and Purcell. I 
Attempt from Love’s Sickness to Fly 
by the last-named composer, hardly 
seemed in keeping with the Herculean 
physique of the singer, who looked as 
though he would never attempt to fly 
from anything, spiritual or physical. 

Il lacerato spirito, from Verdi's 
Simone Boccanegra, was well sung, 
with the low F well negotiated. The 
significance of Heine’s poem, Ich 
Grolle Nicht, eluded the singer, and 
his treatment of the song was no 
more than conventional. Wolf's 
Verborgenheit and Non piu andrai, 
from Le Nozze di Figaro, were more 
interesting. Songs by Tosti, Le- 
grenzi, Charles, Mana-Zucca and 
Meale followed, and a group of 
spirituals closed the program. 


Mr. Goodman has an_ excellent 
voice. It is well trained in that the 
tone quality is even throughout, 


though the high notes (he sang a G) 
were somewhat constricted. It seems 
probable that the voice is naturally a 
fine tenor, with some over-trained low 
notes. There was always present too, 
a disturbing sense that some of the 
potential volume was held back. 
However, Mr. Goodman’s singing is 
well above the average. Mr. White 
played sympathetic accompaniments, 
though he was slightly inclined to 
offer piano solos. H. 


Viadimir Horowitz, Pianist 


Storm and stress were the major 
moods in Vladimir Horowitz’s bril- 
liant piano recital in Carnegie Hall 
Feb. 2, but there were one or two 
episodes of calm, notably at the be- 
ginning. Mr. Horowitz opened his 

(Continued on page 354) 
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Opera Parents 


Have Feelings, 
Too! 


Louis Melangon 

"War es so schmahlich?" “Was it so shameful?" Briinn- 

hilde piteously asks her father, Wotan (Helen Traubel 
and Herbert Janssen) 


"Prostchai, moi sein.” Tsar Boris bids his son farewell (Ezio 
Pinza and Irene Jordan) 


Louis Melangon 


“A costoro ti volgi clemente" ... Aida pleads for the life of her father, 
Amonasro (Daniza Ilitsch and Leonard Warren) 


The New York Times 


"Ne rispondi d'un padre all'affetto!" Germont the Elder accuses his son of 
unfilial coolness (Lawrence Tibbett and James Melton) 


a ee Pinkerton on stage never has a chance 
Figlia, che reggi il tremulo pie che all'avel gia to get so clese to his son but this Trouble 
piega. oo. Le Cieca finds in her daughter guidance is Jon Crain's own son. Mr. Crain is sing- 
and protection (Margaret Harshaw and Stella Roman) ing with the Wagner Opera Company 


"Per te, per i tuoi puri occhi, muor Butterfly" . . . Cio-Cio-San 
tells Trouble why she dies (Licia Albanese) 
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program with an elegant perform- 
ance of Haydn’s E flat Sonata. His 
control of tone, volume and accent 
(emphasized by a sparing use of the 
pedal) and his ability to give an edge 
to anything he wished, without dis- 
torting the musical design, were a con- 
stant delight. Much of the threaten- 
ing majesty of the slow movement 
was lost in his treatment of the 
chromatic passages as rapidly executed 
ornaments rather than as essential 
parts of the melodic line. But the first 
and last movement were delectably 
done. 

Next came Schubert’s Impromptu 
in G flat (or G) major, Op. 90, a 
jewel of limpid beauty, as Mr. Horo- 
witz played it. The work was listed 
on the program as in G major and 
the notes stated that it had been “out- 
rageously transcribed in one edition to 
the wholly inappropriate key of G flat 
major.” Otto Erich Deutsch, the 
noted Schubert scholar, explains in a 
note in his Schubert Reader that it 
was the Viennese publisher Karl Has- 
linger who was responsible for the 
transposition of the Impromptu from 
G flat to G when the composition was 
first published in 1857 or 1858. Ap- 
parently Schubert wrote it in the 
“wholly inappropriate” key of G flat 
and the publisher changed it to the 
“easier” key of G, so that prospective 
purchasers would not be frightened 
away from so many flats. 

The novelty of the evening (if one 
may apply that description to a work 
so banal and imitative that every 
measure sounded familiar) was Dimi- 
tri Kabalevsky’s Third Sonata, Op. 
46, in its American premiere. Mr. 
Horowitz played it superbly, but not 
even his virtuosity could hide its mus- 


ical poverty. The first movement, 
hampered by hopelessly feeble and 
distended themes, develops _half- 


heartedly; the second is _ frankly 
maudlin ; ‘and the third whips up ex- 
citement through the simple device of 
imitating Prokofieff’s Suggestion Dia- 
bolique. 

Most stirring of the evening’s per- 
formances were Mr. Horowitz's in- 
terpretations of Scriabin’s Vers la 
Flama and Etude in D sharp minor, 
Op. 8, No. 12. Vers la Flamme, as 
he played it, had the hypnotic and 
terrible fascination of a serpent rite. 
Nor was his treatment of the nostal- 
gic Poem, Op. 32, No. 1, and the 
Etude in F sharp, Op. 42, No. 4, less 
subtle and full of emotional tension. 

A Chopin group made up of the 
Fantaisie in F minor, Op. 49, Noc- 
turne in E minor, Op. 72, Impromtu 
in A flat, Nocturne in F sharp and 
Polonaise in A flat, Op. 53, formed 
the second half of the program. The 
last of the encores was Mr. Horo- 
witz’s version of Liszt’s variations on 
Mendelssohn’s Wedding March, in 
which that suave and mid-Victorian 
melody finds itself in the wild trap- 
pings of an Islamey. Needless to say, 
it raised the capacity house to a 
state bordering on hysteria. R. S. 


Marcel Hubert, Cellist 


At his Carnegie Hall recital Feb. 1 
Marcel Hubert, French cellist, gave 
the first American performance of a 
Légende by Jean Cras, who wrote the 
work during his long service in the 
French navy. It proved to be a nov- 
elty of little substantial musical inter- 
est, derivative in style and suggestive 
in color of various countries presum- 
ably visited. Even Mr. Hubert’s inter- 
pretative resources and ingratiating 
suavity of style could not raise it to 
the level of real significance. 

Handel’s Sonata in G minor and 
Beethoven’s Seven Variations on a 








Using the half- 
voice with exquisite 
artistry Mrs. Chapin 
sang the love death 
as we have never 
heard it sung be- 
fore. It was singing 
of the very first 
rank, singing which 
few if any dramatic 
sopranos can equal. 


| —Willerd Clark, 
} Springfield Usion 
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Ricardo Odnoposoff 


Theme from Mozart’s Magic Flute 
were played with a discerning sense of 
style and sensitively moulded phrasing, 
while Mendelssohn’s rarely heard but 
stylistically characteristic Sonata in 
D received a performance that in- 
vested it with a vitally fresh interest 
even if it did not exploit the possibili- 
ties of its romantic spirit to the ut- 
most. Tchaikovsky’s Variations on a 
Rococo Theme, deftly and colorfully 
played by Mr. Hubert and his collab- 
orating pianist, Harold Dart, brought 
the program to a close. G. 


Vinaver Chorus, Feb. 2 


The Vinaver Chorus, presented by 
the Friends of Choral Art, Inc., gave 
its second program in a series of three 
at Times Hall, Feb. 2. The group of 
40 voices, directed by Chemjo Vina- 
ver, divided its program of Hebrew 
music into fourparts: The Bible in 
Music; Music. of*Palestine; Music of 
the Synagogue, and Music of the 
Hasiglim. 

The most praiseworthy possession 
of the chorus is a legato pianissimo. 
Only, within this dynamic range could 
the amassed choral sound be called al- 
together’ pleasant. When the group 
strove for a fortissimo, the voices be- 
came strident and individual. 

The first section included works by 
two composers outside the realm of 
Semitic tradition—Palestrina’s By the 
Waters of Babylon and Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ Hundredth Psalm; to justify 
their inclusion the program made the 
dubious assertion that these works 
contain traces of Hebrew melody. 

His loving treatment of the group 
devoted to the Music of Palestine 
showed where Mr. Vinaver’s heart 
lies. Two traditional tunes and two 
composed, yet folk-like, pieces were 
given the evening’s most careful pres- 
entation. In Song of the Redeemed 
Louise Lackland as soloist displayed a 
rich, heady contralto that could 
manipulate long phrases nimbly. 

Selections from Mr. Vinaver’s re- 
cently composed service, The Seventh 
Day (1946), with William Sauler as 
tenor soloist, formed the third part of 
the program. The concert closed with 
Hasidic music—songs of the 16th cen- 


tury Hebrew mystics—which were 
beautiful in their original material, 
but overarranged by Mr. Vinaver. 


Eduard Nies-Berger served as organ 
accompanist in The Seventh Day, and 
played Frederick Jacobi’s Prelude for 
Organ, R.E. 


Bernard Greenhouse, Cellist 


Bernard Greenhouse, a cellist whose 
attainments have earned due recogni- 
tion at his earlier appearances here, 
manifested anew his fine qualities of 
taste, musicianship and technical apti- 
tude in a Town Hall recital Feb. 4. 
The evening brought the more artistic 
credit to the player by reason of the 
largely unexciting character of the 
program as such. Schumann’s Five 
Pieces in Folk Style, Op. 102, are 
agreeable though rather liberally 
watered Schumann, while Bach’s D 
minor unaccompanied Cello Suite is 
hardly , the All-Father at his best. 
Indifferently done, it can be a heavy 
bore. Mr. Greenhouse brought to it a 
nobility, a bigness of style and a seri- 
ousness of purpose which more than 
once called to mind his great master, 
Pablo Casals. 


Bernard Greenhouse 








Marcel Hubert 


Two sonatas filled the remainder of 
the bill—the one in D major by Loca- 
telli, and Jean Huré’s in F sharp mi- 
nor. In both of these Mr. Greenhouse 
made the most of his chances. Loca- 
telli, to be sure, needs no defense. 
Huré needs a great deal, but is un- 
likely to gain it on the strength of 
this prolix and platitudinous com- 
posite which for the better part of 20 
minutes pokes and putters among the 
preserves of Massenet, Saint-Saéns et 
Cie. Both Mr. Greenhouse and _ his 
pianist collaborator, Paul Ulanowsky, 
did about everything humanly possible 
for this futility. H.F.P. 


Edith Montiack, Pianist (Debut) 


An amply fluent technique, witl 
clean-cut digital articulation, stood 
Edith Montlack in good stead at her 
first local recital at Times Hall, Feb. 
3. Interpretatively she seemed to be 
more completely in her element in the 
more objective works of latter-day 
composers, such as Prokofieff’s Vi- 
sions Fugitives, than in the more emo- 
tional moods of the Chopin of the B 
flat minor nocturne, for instance; but 
the Bach-Stradal Organ Concerto ia 
D minor, Beethoven’s Sonata in C 
minor, Op. 10, No. 1, and Schumann’s 
Faschingsschwank were all played 
with musical intelligence and sincerity, 
while a Sonata in C by Leopold Mitt- 
man was heard to favorable advantage 
in its first public performance. C. 


Ricardo Odnoposoff, Violinist 


With his Carnegie Hall violin re- 
cital, Feb. 4, Ricardo Odnoposoff fur- 
nished cogent evidence of the high 
rank he has attained among contem- 
porary string virtuosi. His luscious 
singing tone, his complete security 
throughout the range of violin tech- 
nique, and his broad grasp of the 
forms and meaning of diverse types of 
music are all equally praiseworthy ; in 
brief, he is a competent, well-rounded, 
and highly satisfying musician. 

He played three major works: Bee- 
thoven’s Second Sonata, Reger’s un- 
accompanied Sonata in D minor, and 
the Glazunoff Concerto. His treat- 
ment of Beethoven was reverent, yet 
tinged with unmistakable authority. 
The grandeur of the first and last 
movements, the lyric poignancy of the 
Adagio cantabile, and the humorous 
verve of the Scherzo all came to life 
with marvelous veracity. Reger’s 
work, an important but often mis- 
played contribution to solo violin liter- 
ature, emerged from Odnoposoff’s vio- 
lin in its true proportions, intense, 
subtly wrought, and commanding. The 
playing of the greatest violinists usu- 
ally sounds to best advantage in un- 
accompanied works, free of the tem- 
pered scale of the piano or the mas- 
sive power of the orchestra, and this 
is true of Mr. Odnoposoff’s work. To 
the Glazunoff Concerto he brought a 
wealth of fiery brilliance which, with- 
in the musical limitations of the work, 
was wholly admirable. 

After intermission, he offered a 
group of shorter pieces by Smetana, 
Heraklit Nestoroff, Paganini, and 
Szymanowski, giving the Nestoroff 
Nocturne (from Op. 4) its first per- 
formance. The novelty proved to be 
a darkly brooding little soliloquy, set 
off in striking contrast by the more 
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Chicago Hears 
Britten Quartet 


First Hearing of Composition in 
Windy City Impresses Auditors 
with Its Originality 


Cxuicaco.—The Fine Arts Quartet 
gave the Chicago premiere of Benja- 
min Britten’s Second String Quartet 
in Fullerton Hall Jan. 21. A work 
which frankly tries to be strikingly 
original and succeeds, it made a strong 
impact on the audience. The quartet, 
which is led by Leonard Sorkin, also 
played Beethoven’s G Major Quartet 
and Schubert’s A Minor Quartet. 

Gyorgy Sandor materialized into an 
important pianist when the heralded 
Hungarian made his Chicago debut 
Jan. 6 in the Musical Arts Piano 
Series at Orchestra Hall. Playing a 
conventional program that included the 
Bach-Liszt Prelude and Fugue in A 
Minor, Schumann’s C Major Fantasy 
and works by Mozart, Mendelssohn 
and Chopin, he illuminated it with a 
shining imagination. He used his 
sound, facile technique not for display 
purposes, but to carry out. his own in- 
teresting and original interpretative 
ideas. 

Since a full afternoon of guitar mu- 
sic is apt to lack color, the glamorous 
appearance of Carmen Torres, soprano, 
in joint recital with Andres Segovia 
Jan. 11 in Orchestra Hall was gratify- 
ing. But in songs by Sarti, Cavalli 
and Haydn, Miss Torres wavered 
sadly in pitch, and her singing of the 
florid passages in’ Una voce poco fa, 
from The Barber of Seville, was jerky. 
Mr. Segovia played Handel, Bach, 
Haydn and Spanish music with the 
delicacy of style and technical clarity 
that have always distinguished his per- 
formances. 


Flagstad Well Received 


A large, friendly audience greeted 
Kirsten Flagstad in Orchestra Hall 
Jan. 12, and no pickets marching out- 
side disturbed the atmosphere as they 
had when the singer gave a recital in 
the same hall last spring. Her pro- 
gram shied clear of the familiar, 
though as an encore after her Strauss 
group she sang Allerseelen, and 
through the evening added other favor- 
ites. Her voice had less than its usual 
soaring freedom, but her interpreta- 
tions, particularly of Norwegian songs, 
glowed with warmth of feeling. 

The Chicago Symphony Quartet 
(John Weicher and Franz Polesny, 
violins, Milton Preves, viola, and 
Dudley Powers, cello) gave the first 
in a series of three concerts in Fuller- 
ton Hall Jan. 13. Eloquent phrasing 
and radiant tone marked the playing 
of Haydn’s Emperor Quartet, and the 
complex patterns of Szymanowski’s 
Quartet, Op. 37, were set forth with 
admirable clarity. The Brahms C 
minor Quartet completed the program. 

At his recital in Orchestra Hall 
Jan. 19 Artur Rubinstein played some 
of the music he likes best—Beethoven, 
Brahms and Chopin. Except for a lit- 
tle encore by Villa-Lobos, he offered 
nothing novel, but he played the well 
known compositions with a mastery and 
inspiration that gave them fresh vital- 
ity. The Waldstein Sonata and sev- 
eral etudes by Chopin were executed 
as effortlessly as though they were 
simple pieces. 

Beverley Lane, soprano, who made 
her debut with the Chicago Opera 
Company 10 years ago and has since 
sung with eastern opera companies, re- 
turned to Chicago’s musical scene Jan. 
20 for an Orchestra Hall recital. Now 
in possession of a powerful, attractive 
voice which she uses effectively, Miss 
Lane has accomplished much during 
her absence. She sang songs by Han- 
del, Schumann, Brahms and other 
composers with musical taste and 
understanding. 

The General Platoff Don Cossack 
Chorus , N. Kostrukoff, conductor, 
drew a large audience to Orchestra 
Hall Jan. 17 in spite of severely cold 
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weather. Music by Tchaikovsky, 
Gretchaninoff, religious songs and 
Russian folk songs were sung in a 
theatrical style that had color and 
attractiveness but little musical qual- 
ity. Roughness of tone and unsteadi- 
ness of pitch marred much of the 
singing. 

Tom Burdick, baritone, appeared in 
Kimball Hall Jan. 5 in a program 
of Handel, Brahms, Strauss, French 
and English songs. His voice proved 
to be of exceptionally good quality, 
round, clear and easily produced. 

Leonard Eisner, pianist, appeared in 
recital in Kimball Hall Jan. 13, re- 
vealing an excellent technique and a 
feeling for effective tone quality in 
Brahms F sharp minor Sonata, Bach’s 
E minor Toccata and pieces by Beet- 
hoven, Debussy and Chopin. 

Dina Koston, winner of the Young 
Artist contest sponsored by the. Soci- 
ety of American Musicians, gave a re- 
cital of piano compositions by Bach, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Poulenc and Cho- 
pin in Kimball Hall on Jan. 16. 

On the same evening, the DePaul 
University Symphony, Richard Czer- 
wonky, conductor, played in Thorne 
Hall, with Elaine Skorodin, violinist ; 
Gwendolyn Kelley, soprano, and Don- 
na Turner, pianist, as soloists. 

At its annual concert Jan. 12, in the 
Cordon Music Room, the Lake View 
Musical Society presented Ingrid Hall- 
berg, contralto, accompanied by Ruth 
Singletary, and the duo-pianists, 
Blanche McGuire and Virginia Gasi- 
or-Russel. 

RutH Barry 


Dinners Honor 
Musical Figures 


PHILADELPHIA.—A dinner given by 
the Philadelphia La Scala Opera on 
Jan. 21 honored Giuseppe Bambo- 
schek, in his 10th year as the organi- 
zation’s musical director, and Mrs. 
Bamboschek. Some 400 guests, among 
them many celebrities, attended. M. J. 
Stoney, secretary of the company, 
acted as toastmaster. Among the 
principal speakers were H. Birchard 
Taylor, president, and Francesco Pe- 
losi, general manager. Salvatore Bac- 
caloni, Hilde Reggiani, Bruno Landi, 
and other Philadelphia La Scala art- 
ists took part in the musical program, 
with Joseph Stabile at the piano. 

The 5lst annual dinner of the 
Philadelphia Music Teachers Associ- 
ation, given in honor of Mme. Olga 
Samaroff-Stokowski, took place Jan. 
22 at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
with Lewis James Howell, president 
of the association, as toastmaster. 
Charles Cooke delivered the main ad- 
dress. The musical program listed 
Claudette Sorel and Tully Moseley, 
pianists, and Gabriello Chiodo, tenor, 
accompanied by Alyce Bianco. Sevy- 
eral hundred guests, including many 
prominent musicians and music teach- 
ers, attended the dinner. W.E. S.¢ 








Mack Harrell and Coenraad Bos 
To Perform at Kansas City 


Mack Harrell, baritone of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, accompanied by 
Coenraad V. Bos, is scheduled for 
four song recitals at the University 
of Kansas during their engagement 
there as visiting professors between 
June 7 and 21. The programs will in- 
clude works by Schubert, Beethoven, 
Schumann and Brahnis. 





Therrien Makes Appearances 


Jeanne Therrien, pianist who was 
winner of the regional Rachmaninoff 
Fund award in Boston, played in re- 
cital at the Miami Music Club, Miami, 
Fla., Nov. 12; the B Sharp Club, Utica, 
N. Y., Jan. 12; the Greenwich High 
School, Greenwich, Conn., Jan. 16, and 
at an invitation audience which includ- 
ed Serge Koussevitzky at the home 
of Edward A. Taft in Boston, Nov. 30. 



















































































ALFREDO 


MARTINO 


Teacher of Many Prominent 


Singers Appearing in 


CONCERT - OPERA 
RADIO - ORATORIO 


Author of Book “TODAY’S SINGING” 
Obtainable Upon Request 








COURSES 


Special attention given to tone production, in 
which correct breathing is included. 


The training and development of the voice em- 
braces every form of exercise, and musical figure, 
which the singer will ultimately be called on to use. 
Some of these are: 


1. Scales in varying rhythms. 


broken arpeggios; every 


2. Arpeggios; 
including 


variety of vocal ornament .. . 
cadenzas. 


3. Preparation for, and completion of, the 
ability to trill. Maestro Martino’s school- 
ing provides for the cultivating of all 
that is most desirable for the singer— 
in technique and in repertoire. 


Studio: 260 WEST END AVE., Tel.: ENdicott 2-7514 NEW YORK 
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Siegfried, cigar in mouth, sword in hand, attempts to steal 
Frances Yeend from -Lohengrin (Andre Mertens and 
Lawrence Evans). 


Columbia Captains “houraane 


Wotan (Kurt Weinhold) and his Valkyrie octet: from the left, 


; u nders (kneeling), Rhea Powers, Dorie Jarmel, Ada Cooper, 
Kid the Opera partly ay rave ag Bee Taylor, Ruth Nail and Marion Roce. 

and fool their artists with the help 

of Metropolitan Opera wigs and costumes 


Johnnie Evans Boris is a 
fierce Tsar 


A glare from Ward French 

Hagen should subdue any 

Sieglinde, even from behind 
spectacles. 


Toreador Humphrey Doulens, Romeo F. C. Schang 
and Lily Pons greet a "civilian". 


Loge looking for a fire to start 
(Walter Brown) 


Ri ht: Be k i | ' 
Wotan on the telephone, gone com- Kurvenal (William Judd) gets a girl for saniien Isolde (Helen eskek 
pletely modern. himself, Martha Lipton. All photos by BEN GREENHAUS Ben Lobdill) 
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Among those present at a reception in honor of Dr. Vittorio Giannini given 
recently at Tuty Lodge, student residence of the Mihich School of Music at 
Atlantic City, N. J., were (left to right): Betty Brittingham, Helen Price, Donald 
Betts, Marta Bayer, Dr. Giannini, Edith Henne, Vasco Mihich, and Marjorie Glick 
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Biro Guest with 


Rochester Forces 


Pianist Plays Concertino by 
Leo Weiner—Kapell Performs 
Rachmaninoff Third 


ROcHESTER.—The Rochester Phil- 
harmonic, Erich Leinsdorf, conductor, 
presented Sari Biro, pianist, as soloist 
in a brilliant performance of Leo 
Weiner’s Concertino for Piano and 
Orchestra, and Franck’s Symphonic 
Variations, Dec. 18 in the Eastman 
Theatre. In the same program, Mr. 
Leinsdorf conducted the Fifth Sym- 
phony as a part of the current 
Beethoven cycle. 

On Jan. 8 Mr. Leinsdorf and the 
orchestra, with William Kapell, 
pianist, presented a well-played pro- 
gram comprising Schubert’s Rosa- 
munde music, Hanson’s symphonic 
poem, Pan and the Priest, and Rach- 
maninoft’s Third Concerto. 

The Silver Anniversary show, 
staged at the Eastman Theatre on Dec. 
29 and 30, reproduced a typical per- 
formance of the early days of the 
theatre. The performances were free 
to the members of the Rochester Civic 
Music association, and were well at- 
tended. The musical score was pre- 
pared by Guy Fraser Harrison, and 
played under his. direction by the 
Civic Orchestra. 

The first performance in Rochester 
of Hector Berlioz’ gigantic Symphonie 
Funébre et Triomphale was presented 
at the Eastman Theatre on Jan. 14 
by Frederick Fennell, conducting the 
Symphony Band, the Eastman Junior 
Symphony and the Eastman School 
Chorus. 

The first of the Eastman School 
Concerto Programs (previously pre- 
sented at Kilbourn Hall) was given 
on Dec. 17, at the Eastman Theatre 
with the Eastman School Senior Sym- 
phony under the direction of Howard 
Hanson. The soloists were Elizabeth 
Artman, pianist; Claude Carlson, 
violist; Peter Farrell, cellist; Ralph 
Guenther, flutist, and Marjorie V. 
Orbaker, soprano. 

Mary Ertz WILL 





Ohio Music Educators 
Launch Weekly Broadcasts 


WHEELING, W. Va—The Ohio 
Valley Music Educators’ Society, in 
co-operation with Oglebay Institute 
and Station WKWK inaugurated a 
weekly radio program entitled Youth 
and Music Feb. 1. The program will 
be broadcast from the auditorium of 
the Oglebay Downtown Center each 
Sunday at 2 P.M. Talented singers, 
choruses, bands, orchestras, ensembles 
and music students of public, private 
and parochial schools of the Ohio Val- 
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ley will be given an opportunity to 
be heard on a community-wide basis. 
Fourteen schools are participating. 
The series will be under the direction 
of Stephano Ceo and Virginia Brand 
M. X. M. 





Leonard Treash Gives 
Rochester Recital 


RocHEsTER.—Leonard W. Treash, 
bass, gave a recital Dec. 16 in the 
Kilbourn Hall Recital series. Mr. 
Treash, the new director of the East- 
man School Opera department, comes 
here from Baldwin-Wallace College, 
where he was head of the voice and 
opera department. 

On Jan. 6, Luigi Silva, cellist, 
assisted by Carl Fuerstner, pianist, 
presented a program on the same 
series. Mr. Silva is an excellent cellist, 
with a warm, lustrous tone, brilliant 
technique and wide musicianship. The 


program consisted of works by 
Vivaldi-Bach-Silva, Brahms, Casella 
and Barték. 

Rochester’s annual Community 


Christmas Concert was held at the 
Eastman Theatre Dec. 21 with seven 
choirs, comprising more than 400 
voices, participating. 

Handel’s Messiah was sung by the 
Rochester Oratorio society at the 
Eastman Theatre Dec. 28. J. Theodore 
Hollenbach conducted. 

Larry Adler, harmonica player, and 
Paul Draper, tap dancer, appeared at 
the Eastman Theatre Jan. 13. Ray 
Gorobetz was piano accompanist. 

M. E. W. 





Hour of Music Recitals 
Given by Brooklyn Society 


A series of recitals known as An 
Hour of Music is being presented by 
advanced students and faculty mem- 
bers of the Brooklyn Free Musical 
Society, Inc., a non-profit, educational 
institution in the Franklin D. Roose- 
velt Memorial Hall, 205 FE. 67th St., 
N. Y. C. Future Sunday afternoon 
recital dates are March 14, April 11, 
and May 16. The time is 3 P.M. 
Dmitri Dobkin is dean and general 
director of the society. 





Krenek to Teach 
At University of New Mexico 
Ernst Krenek, composer and dean 
of the School of Fine Arts at Hamline 
University, St. Paul, Minn., will re- 
turn to the University of New Mexico 
this summer to join the faculty of the 
department of music there, Hugh M. 
Miller, head of the department, an- 
nounced recently. A visiting profes- 
sor at the University last year, 
Krenek will teach composition, music 
history, and contemporary music 
literature during the 1948 summer 
school session, 
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Janet D. Schenck 


Harold Bauer 
(by special arrangement) 
Alice Kortschak 
Leon Kushner 
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Arthur Lloyd 
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OPERA GUILD STRESSES YOUTH 


Work Also Focussed on 
$100,000 Production Fund 
for Wagner’s Ring 

By Mary EL .uis Pe.tz 


PRODUCTION fund of 
A $100,000 to make possible 

new settings and costumes 
for the four operas of Wagner’s 
Ring of the Nibelung was the prime 
objective of the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild’s 13th season, as announced 
last spring by the Guild’s Founder 
and President, Mrs. August Bel- 
mont. That goal was reached be- 
fore the conclusion of the second 
Ring cycle in February. 

Many varied enterprises were 
focussed toward the completion of 
the fund. In March, 1947, almost 
half of the total amount was secured 
through a benefit performance of 
La Bohéme at which a‘gift of $10,- 
000 in memory of Lt. John Holme 
Ballantine, Jr., a casualty of World 
War II, was announced, together 
with genérous contributions from 
Lauritz Melchior, Helen Traubel 
and others. 

In advance of the current season 
a performance of Don Giovanni 
netted nearly $20,000 for the cause. 
The Guild staff put on a concert of 
home talent, augmented by four art- 
ists of the Metropolitan and suc- 
ceeded in raising more than $1,300. 
The Guild itself voted a substantial 
contribution from its membership 
reserve. Contributions varied from 
checks in four figures from mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan Opera pub- 
lic to dollar bills, mailed in from 
radio enthusiasts across the entire 
country. Bridge tournaments were 
organized, and memorials were ap- 
plied to the purpose. 

When the settings were first dis- 
closed in the matinee Ring cycle, at 
which the Metropolitan manage- 
ment offered precedence to Guild 
members in recognition of their help 
in making the new production pos- 
sible, the gifts poured in with fresh 
impulse. 

Assistance to the Metropolitan 
Opera Association, although its im- 
mediate objective, is not the only 


FTEONATIONAI MIICIC PONTEST.. SCHEVENINCEN ¢ 


INTERNATIONAL MUSIC CONTEST — SCHEVENINGEN 


MAY 19 TO 29, 1948 


Organized by Philips Radio, Eindhoven, The Netherlands, in 
cooperation with the Maatschappij Zeebad, Scheveningen. 


VOICE 


Young rising artists of all nationalities between the 
ages of 15 and 30 years are eligible to compete. 
3 FIRST PRIZES OF 2000 GUILDERS 
3 SECOND PRIZES OF 750 GUILDERS 

Medals will also be awarded. 
Winners of first prizes will be soloists at GALA CONCERTS in Scheveningen and Amsterdam. 


EUROPEAN TOUR FOR THE LAUREATES - 


Application shall only be valid if received before APRIL Ist. 
For all contest information and details, write or cable: 
Contest Secretary Dr. G. de Koos, The Hague, Holland, Noordeinde 62a 
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Ben Greenhaus 


From the left: Cloe Elmo, Ferruccio Tagliavini and Bidu Sayao of the Metropolitan 
rehearsing with Lucrezia Bori, chairman of the Opera Guild, for the Guild's gala 
concert Feb. 16 


purpose of The Metropolitan Opera 
Guild. The educational field is an 
important territory for its efforts, 
both at the adult and juvenile levels. 

The sponsorship of a new book, 
Metropolitan Opera Annals, edited 
by William H. Seltsam and pub- 
lished by the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, was an important investment 
of the season. It was felt that this 
compendium of programs would 
serve as a valuable book of refer- 
ence to those concerned with the 
history of the company and might 
eventually find enough readers to 
warrant a small edition. The re- 
sponse was surprising. Within the 
first month after the book was pub- 
lished half the edition was pur- 
chased at $7.00 a copy, and a second 
printing is now contemplated. Or- 
ders poured in from all over the 
country. The factual, day by day 
history of the Metropolitan Opera 
House from 1883 is also the nostal- 


VIOLIN 


Prominent musicians from sixteen countries have 
accepted membership on the board of judges. 


(Cable address: “Musikos,” The Hague) 


gic memoir of a large number of: 
American citizens. 

An outstanding lecture of the 
Guild’s season was the discussion of 
Benjamin Britten’s mew opera, 
Peter Grimes, conducted by Boris 
Goldovsky and Dino Yannopoulos 
at Town Hall on Feb. 3, with the 
assistance of Metropolitan artists. 
The event proved of great assis- 
tance to the general public toward 
the comprehension of this stimulat- 
ing music drama. 

Another feature of the Guild’s 
educational program, directed at 
both adult and juvenile audiences, is 
the new radio program, Let’s Go to 
the Met, heard on Friday after- 
noons over the ABC network as a 
prelude to the opera to be broadcast 
the following day. By means of an 
orchestra under Joseph Stopak, a 
group of Metropolitan Opera solo- 
ists and the comments of Milton 
Cross, the opera is elucidated for 
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EDUCATION 


the greater comprehension of the 
adult and juvenile publics. The 
Guild is making a concerted effort 
to correlate this program with its 
work among the public, private and 
parochial schools, both those affili- 
ated with its activities by group 
membership in the metropolitan 
area and those farther afield. 

For more than a decade The 
Metropolitan Opera Guild has car- 
ried on one of its most important 
activities on behalf of the student 
audience, the sponsorship of stand- 
ard performances of grand opera at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, 
scaled to a price range within the 
reach of students. This season the 
Opera Guild has announced four 
such matinees of Tannhauser and 
one of The Magic Flute for group 
member schools, which will bring 
the total number of young people 
introduced to opera by the Guild to 
146,000. A novelty of the year is 
an operatic concert at the Opera 
House on March 19, when Wheeler 
Beckett will present Tannhauser in 
concert form with a group of trained 
school choruses on the stage, in ad- 
dition to several Metropolitan solo- 
ists. 

Another novel experiment was 
conducted by the Guild this year as 
a service to the music supervisors 
who prepare the Guild’s audience 
for its student performances. This 
was a symposium on Tannhauser 
conducted by Herman Weigert, for- 
mer Metropolitan conductor and 
coach, whose experience in the 
Wagnerian repertory was appre- 
ciated by a large number of educa- 
tors. 

Other activities on the Guild’s 
program to help music students of 
college level in their understanding 
of opera are the distribution of seats 
at the lighted score desks on the 
dress circle of the Metropolitan 
Opera House and the sale of stu- 
dent tickets at a substantial dis- 
count, AieaR Et F WES 

Opera News, the Guild’s weekly 
magazine, serves the entire Gujld 
membership, now well over 40,000. 
This publication is used in various 
ways by listening groups and iso- 
lated listeners throughout the entire 
country. Some look to it as an 
actual textbook, some seek supple- 
mentary reading matter in its col- 
umns. Others rely on it for techni- 
cal information regarding Metro- 
politan productions. Others read it 
for entertainment only. 

This divergence of interest is in 
itself representative of the varie- 
gated membership of The Metro- 
politan Opera Guild, for which an 
assortment of privileges has been 
prepared this season, as usual. 

Highly prized by the supporting 
members of the Opera Guild is an 
invitation to attend a working re- 
hearsal at the Opera House. This 
season two alternate productions 
have been chosen by the manage- 
ment: Peter Grimes in February 
and Parsifal in March. Both have 
proved of deep interest to Guild 
members, who found it difficult to 
make a choice between them. 

Supporting members also express 
their appreciation of the Guild’s 
ticket service, which enables them 
to secure opera scats with a mini- 
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Jan. 28, with the Jan. 9 cast except 
for Nadine Conner as Sophie and Irra 
Petina as Annina. Irene Jessner was 
the Marschallin; Emanuel List, 
Baron Ochs, Jarmila Novotna, Oc- 
tavian, and Kurt Baum, the Italian 
tenor. The lesser roles were filled by 
Frederick Lechner, Thelma Votipka, 
John Garris, Lorenzo Alvary, Emery 


Darcy, Anthony Marlowe, Gerhard 
Pechner, Leslie Chabay, Maxine 
Stellman, Paula Lenchner, Thelma 


Altman, Inge Manski, Edward Caton, 
Ludwig Burgstaller, Lodovico Oli- 
viero and Peggy Smithers. Fritz 
Busch conducted somewhat faster than 
we are accustomed to, but otherwise 
gave a fine reading of the score. 
Ludwig Burgstaller, the one remain- 
ing member of the original Metropoli- 
tan cast of 1913, still does his silent 
part effectively. 
H. 


Don Giovanni, Jan. 24 


Fritz Busch conducted Mozart's 
Don Giovanni for the first time this 
season at a performance given as a 
benefit for Vassar College, Jan. 24. It 
was the fifth performance of the opera 
this season. Jarmila Novotna as Don- 
na Elvira was the only newcomer to 
the cast. Ezio Pinza was heard as 
Don Giovanni; Salvatore Baccaloni as 
Leporello; Regina Resnik as Donna 
Anna; Bidu Sayao as Zerlina; James 
Melton as Don Ottavio; Jerome Hines 
as Il Commendatore, and Lorenzo 
Alvary as Massetto 


il Barbiere di Siviglia, Jan. 29 


Nine days after her first appearance 
with the Metropolitan in Philadelphia 
as Rosina in Il Barbiere di Siviglia, 
Carmen Gracia, young Spanish color- 
atura soprano, made her New York 
debut in the season’s fourth perform- 
ance of the same opera. Despite her 
youth, attractive Latin face and slen- 
der body, Miss Gracia is by no means 
Metropolitan material at the present 
stage. Mere nervousness could not 
account adequately for the way she 
fidgeted and fluttered through her 
part; plainly she has not received 
enough good stage training to know 
the simple but basic fact that the 
ability to stand still is the greatest 


Right, Carmen 
Gracia, who made 
her debut as 
Rosina in The 
Barber of Seville. 


Left, Melchiorre 

Luise as Doctor 

Bartolo in the Ros- 
sini opera 





accomplishment of an actress. Her 
voice is in as unfinished a state as her 
histrionism. Its natural timbre is 
good, for it has the kind of cutting 
edge that enables a small voice to at- 
tain accent and climax and to carry 
through the orchestra. But only the 
top notes in Miss Gracia’s range— 
from high B on up to E flat—are se- 
curely placed (though the one high 
F she sang did not come out well). 
If all Rosina’s music lay in the high- 
est register her treatment of it would 
be more than satisfactory; but unfor- 
tunately the two bottom octaves of her 
voice do not have an even scale, nor 
can she negotiate easily or accurately 
the colorations of such florid pieces as 
the cabaletta, Io sono docile, and the 
duet, Dunque io son. Moreover, she is 
often too eager to be arch or af- 
fected about her phrasing, so that she 
breaks the continuity of the line in her 
effort to make an effect. These are 
no more than the shortcomings of in- 
adequate training, however, and one 
can only regret that the Metropolitan 
saw fit to present a promising artist 
before she had passed beyond the stu- 
dent stage. 

The rest of the performance, for 
the most part, was as witless and vul- 
gar, as far from the spirit of either 
Beaumarchais or Rossini, as most 
other Metropolitan Barbers have been 
for years. Désiré Defrére, the stage 
director, was in Chicago when Feodor 
Chaliapin committed the monstrosities 
of taste which first turned the Barber 
into cheap slapstick, and he has appar- 
ently taken over this unaristocratic 
style as the archetype of the tone he 
wants his performance to have. In 
his first impersonation of Dr. Bartolo, 
Melchiorre Luise contributed to the 
deformity of the whole, employing 
ceaseless exaggerated gestures and 


Louis Melangon 


bits of horseplay in place of legitimate 
characterization. In its present atti- 
tude toward the Barber the Metro- 
politan commits its most violent af- 
front against a masterpiece. 


A few members of the cast—Felix 
Knight, Thelma Altman and Clifford 
Harvuot (new to the part of Fiorello 
and quite genuine in it)—remained 
outside the prevailing coarseness. Rob- 
ert Merrill — substituting for Giu- 
seppe Valdengo as Figaro at the last 
moment—was merely dull, though as 
always he sang freely and with beau- 
tiful tone, if you like it to be dJoud 
all the time. Pietro Cimara conduct- 
ed. The performance was a part 
benefit for Cornell University. 

Cs 





Svanholm Sings First 
Tannhdéuser, Jan. 30 


The first of a series of five special 
matinees for students, sponsored by 
the Metropolitan Opera Guild, took 
place before an audience of some 3,400 
Jan. 30. The opera was Tannhauser 
and its chief feature Set Svanholm’s 
initial Metropolitan appearance in the 
title role. The impersonation brought 
an unwonted distinction to the per- 
formance, the fourth which Wagner’s 
work has enjoyed this season. 

Mr. Svanholm’s embodiment is one 
which really merits close study. It 
has admirable elements not only with 
respect to bearing and well-conceived 
detail of action, but it is sung with 
a brilliant and heroic ring even if the 
bright timbre of the tenor’s voice does 
not, by its very nature, lend itself 
altogether convincingly to trenchant 
expressions of poignancy (the Zum 
Heil den Siindigen zu ftthren, for in- 



















Set Svanholm as Tannhauser 


stance, lacked some of that piercing 
“Schmerzensakzent” the composer 
asked in this crucial passage). Yet 
Mr. Svanholm’s unfailing plastique 
and his uncommon psychological pen- 
etration were constantly manifest, and 
never more so than in the subtle trans- 
itions of mood in an episode like the 
defiant utterance of the song to Venus 
at the climax of the Sangerkrieg. This 
was most expressively mirrored in the 
artist’s amazing play of feature, ges- 
ture and movement. By and large, his 
Tannhauser occupies a high place in 
his list of cumulative Wagnerian 
achievements. 

The rest of the cast was as it has 
been earlier this season, Mack Har- 
rell, prevented by illness from.under- 
taking Wolfram, was replaced in the 
part by Alexander Sved, who offered 
a routine performance, Deszo Ernster, 
though he had gone through the exer- 
tions of Hagen 24 hours earlier, was 
once more the Landgrave. Blanche 
Thebom’s Venus, Astrid Varnay’s 
Elisabeth, Maxine Stellman’s Shep- 
herd and the various minstrel-knights 
of Messrs. Garris, Kinsman, Darcy 
and Hawkins displayed their now cus- 
tomary solo or ensemble qualities. Mr. 
Stiedry conducted; it would have been 
surprising indeed if both he and the 
orchestra had not been somewhat 
fagged after their G6tterdammerung 
exertions of the previous day. 


H.F.P. 


Rigoletto, Jan. 30 


Nadine Conner’s first Gilda at the 
Metropolitan was partly promise and 
partly fulfilment. Throughout the 
opera she sang with tone of ravishing 


(Continued on page 360) 
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purity, and much of the music was af- 
fecting because of the simplicity and 
apparent artlessness with which she 
treated it. Some of the crucial por- 
tions, however, still sounded as though 
she had not done the role often 
enough to feel completely at ease; the 
Caro Nome gave the impression of 
being difficult, even though nothing 
actually went wrong with it, and in 
some of the other decorative passages 
Miss Conner made the audience too 
keenly aware of her preparation for 
their vocal problems. As soon as 
she herself is convinced that nobody 
at the Metropolitan can sing Gilda 
better—and nobody will be able to, 
after she has matured in the part— 
her performance will be one of the 
best anywhere. Since she is a com- 
petent and straightforward actress, her 
visual portrayal of the role is al- 
ready more than acceptable, though 
she needs more attractive costumes. 

Richard Tucker’s vocal development 
this year has been astonishing. As 
the Duke—his first performance this 
season—he sang with exemplary free- 
dom and consistently appealing tex- 
ture. Some of the ultimate refinements 
of phrasing still lie ahead of him, but 
he has already become a fine artist. 
Mr. Valentino’s Rigoletto—a_ third 
change in casting—was less happy, for 
it was stereotyped in action, inade- 
quately focussed in tone production 
much of the time, and visuallv shock- 
ing in the first act, in which his 
jester’s costume made him look like 
an illuminated juke box. Mihaly 
Szekely characterized Sparafucile ef- 





fectively, and sang with rich sonor- 
ousness. 

Pietro Cimara conducted with what 
seems to be his customary dry disre- 
gard for musical sentiment and vocal 
expansiveness, frequently inhibiting 
the singers from realizing their best 
intentions. The shorter parts were 
sung by Lucielle Browning, Evelyn 
Sachs, George Cehanovsky, Kenneth 
Schon, Leslie Chabay, John Baker, 
Inge Manski and Thelma Altman. 

om, 
Steber and Melton 


New in Manon, Jan. 31 


For the first time at the Metropoli- 
tan Eleanor Steber sang Manon and 
James Melton Des Grieux in Mas- 
senet’s opera Jan. 31. The remainder 
of the cast had been heard in one or 
another of the four previous perform- 


ances (Martial Singher, Jerome 
Hines, Inge Manski, Maxine Stell- 
man, Claramae Turner, Alessio De 


Paolis, George Cehanovsky, Melchi- 
orre Luise, Anthony Marlowe and 
John Baker), Wilfred Pelletier con- 
ducted the opera for the first time 
this season. 

The two Americans reached their 
peak in the St. Sulpice scene, in which 
Mr. Melton sang his Ah, fuyez, with 
great ardor and the best tone he sum- 
moned all evening, and Miss Steber 
became the impetuous, tender-hearted, 
but wanton-minded heroine we ex- 
pect Manon to be. Previously she 
had rather overplayed the country 
bumpkin attitude and her costuming 
in the first two acts, rather clumsy 
about her ample, though beautifully 
proportioned figure, added to an im- 
pression of gaucherie. Along with 
her manner, her garb improved so 
that in the gambling scene she was a 








Louis Melangon 


Florence Kirk as Aida 
glamorous apparition in a dazzling 
white panniered gown. 

Both singers accomplished their im- 
portant second act arias well if not 
excitingly, although Miss Steber’s 
voice did not warm completely and 
lose an early edge until the Cours la 
Reine scene, where her singing of the 
Gavotte was spirited, flexible and 
elegant. Apart from the anpropriately 
styled performance of Mr. Singher as 
Lescant and the beautifully sonorous 
measures contributed by Mr. Hines as 
the elder Des Grieux, the performance 
had no other special interest. Q. 


La Bohéme, Jan. 31 

Ferruccio Tagliavini sang his first 
Rodolfo of the season in the fourth 
Bohéme, and revived an ancient amen- 
ity by bowing and smiling in the di- 
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Kurt Baum as Radames 


rection of a standee—presumably a 
member of the claque—who shouted 
“Bravo!” at the close of the first-act 
narrative. In spite of his willingness 
to interrupt the flow of the story, Mr. 
Tagliavini made his Rodolfo as be- 
lievable as any at the Metropolitan, 
illuminating his characterization with 
many whimsical touches and never 
forcing his action out of a discreet 
and appropriate frame. He sang 
beautifully, and more easily than at 
his debut last year, when he had not 
yet gauged the acoustics of the opera 
house altogether successfully. 

The Mimi was again Bidu Sayao, 
in altogether exquisite voice. Other 
artists heard in previous perform- 
ances were John Brownlee, Hugh 
Thompson, Nicola Moscona, Salva- 
tore Baccaloni (as both Benoit and 
Alcindoro), Mimi Benzell, Lodovico 
Oliviero and Lawrence Davidson. 
Giuseppe Antonicelli conducted. 


Tristan, Feb. 2 

The season’s fourth Tristan, Feb. 2, 
was a performance of superior merits. 
Mr. Melchior, who had conflicts with 
the pitch in the love scene, made hand- 
some atonement in the third act, par- 
ticularly in the curse of the potion. It 
was Helen Traubel, however, who 
walked off with the chief vocal honors 
of the evening and who sang the 
dreamier passages of the duet with 
exquisitely floating soft tones and pre- 
vailing justness of intonation. Beauti- 
ful, likewise, was the tower song of 
Blanche Thebom, whose Brangane 
grows from one performance to the 
next. Mihaly Szekely’s King Mark is 
amazing for its searching vocal beauty 
and the sympathetic fascination it 
elicits. Herbert Janssen repeated his 
Kurvenal, with Messrs. Garris, Cha- 
bay, Darcy and Kinsman filling the 
lesser roles. Mr. Busch has never con- 


ducted the work to better effect. 
a a 


Aida, Feb. 4 

Florence Kirk and Kurt Baum ap- 
peared as the entombed lovers for the 
first time this season in the fifth Aida. 
Miss Kirk’s conception of the title 
role was musically sound and dramati- 
cally forthright, but disturbing techni- 
cal flaws prevented her from realizing 
a good many of her excellent inten- 
tions. Her naturally warm, appealing 
voice seldom behaved precisely as it 
ought to have. Her method of tone 
production was consistently labored 
enough to make her voice seem to sag 
unter its own weight; until the final 
B flat in the closing duet, she did not 
succeed in reaching the pitch in a 
single one of the crucial high notes— 
neither with the soft ones nor with 
the loud ones. Moreover, a persistent 
tremolo, which disappeared from time 
to time only to come back again, 
clouded the melodic line and kept her 
voice from projecting forcefully to the 
audience. But in spite of these defects, 
her performance was far from a fail- 
ure, for the spirit and animation of 
her personality were unfailingly inter- 

(Continued on page 374) 
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of his later quartets and symphonies, 
Haydn seldom drew upon a richer or 
more poignant harmonic imagination, 
a more inspired vein of pathetic mel- 
ody, or a more propulsive feeling of 
rhythmic life in the inner voices of 
the part-writing. Each movement pro- 
vides the satisfaction of development 
brought to a rounded conclusion with 
an unhurried serenity we commonly 
associate more with Bach than with 
Haydn. This is not to say that the 
music is Bachian, for it is not; no 
music could seem more uniquely the 
work of Haydn, in that aspect of his 
creative personality which is farthest 
removed from Mozart and the closest 
to Beethoven, 

Unhappily the eloquent score was 
subjected to treatment so inept that an 
exceptionally well qualified group of 
performers was forced to remain be- 
low its best level. The members of the 
orchestra, without exception first-rate 
players, were allowed to sound like a 
maladroit amateur group, coarse in 
sonority and too frequently without 
precision in attacks. The chorus, 44 
of the finest Westminster Choir sing- 
ers, could not conceal their beautiful 
tone and admirable ensemble, but they 
were encouraged to sing in an uncom- 
municative forte much of the time. 
The most gleaming moments occurred 
when the solo quartet of admirably 
balanced, attractively unspoiled voices 
sounded clearly above the slender in- 
strumentation of Haydn’s accompani- 
ment. Otherwise the greatest satis- 
faction was to be found in merely 
listening to the notes and reconstruct- 
ing one’s own performance of them. 
Yet it would be manifestly unfair to 
Mr. Scherman not to commend the 
taste which led him to recover this 
masterpiece, even if he had not the 
conductorial resources to deal with it. 

The Tcherepnin Chamber Concerto, 
in four brief and rather shallow move- 
ments, dates from 1925, when the com- 
position of a neo-baroque concerto 
grossoO was enough of a novelty in 
itself to relieve the composer of any 
sense of the need for valuable musical 
ideas. The performance was no more 
than an outline of a score which on 
paper looks cleaner in instrumental 
definition than it sounded; the two 
soloists—Fredell Lack, violinist, and 
Paul Seibeneichen, flutist—were placed 
so far back in the orchestra that their 
playing did not dominate the larger 
body of orchestral tone. ae 





CBS 


Mitchell Miller, playing the new 
Strauss Oboe Concerto 


Miller and Saidenberg in Premiere 
of New Strauss Oboe Concerto 


In a special 11:30 P. M. broadcast 
Feb. 3, Mitchell Miller played the 
solo part, with Daniel Saidenberg 
and the CBS Concert Orchestra, in 
the first American performance of the 
Oboe Concerto Richard Strauss com- 
pleted in 1946. The 81-year-old com- 
poser wrote the concerto at the sug- 
gestion of two Americans who vis- 
ited him at his home in Garmisch in 
1945, John de Lancey, now assistant 
oboist with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, and Alfred Mann, New York 
musicologist and composer. The 
world premiere was given in Zurich, 
Switzerland, in March, 1946. 

While the new concerto adds noth- 
ing to the fame of its composer, its 
masterly provision of both lyric and 
bravura passages for the solo instru- 
ment at least gave Mr. Miller a fresh 
opportunity to show the sweetness of 
his tone, the musicianliness of his 
phrasing and the dexterity of his tech- 
nique. Throughout its 24 minutes the 
score—in the conventional three move- 
ments, without pauses between them— 
sounds like automatic writing, as 
though the aged composer had sat 
without conscious volition while ro- 
coco festoons of bland melody and 
habitual schemes of. modulation (fre- 
quently pale echoes of the harmony 
of Zerbinetta’s music in Ariadne auf 
Naxos) dripped off the end of his 
pen. 

Mr. Saidenberg’s accompaniment 
was not only clearly defined and beau- 
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tfully balanced, but also imbued with 

the flexibility and the sensitiveness 

to nuance Strauss’ music demands. 
of 


Miinch Leads Philharmonic 
In Milhaud and Bloch 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Charles Miinch conducting. Carnegie 
Hall, Feb. 5 and 6: 

Symphony No. 5 

in B flat major.......... Schubert 
Concerto Grosso for String Orchestra 
with Piano Obbligato..... .. Bloch 
(Walter Hendl, pianist) 
Symphony No. 2..... .- | .. Milhaud 
(First New York performance) 

L’Apprenti Sorcier......... Dukas 

Mr. Miinch’s final Thursday-Friday 
program of the season looked more 
gratifying on paper than it proved to 
be in actuality. The Second Symphony 
of Darius Milhaud, presented for the 
first time in New York, was a dis- 
appointment; Ernest Bloch’s Concerto 
Grosso, brought back into the Phil- 
harmonic repertory after a lapse of 15 
years, sounded thinner than it once 
did, and moreover was extremely 
badly played; and neither Schubert's 
Fifth Symphony nor the tired Sor- 
cerer’s Apprentice were granted all 
the musical qualities a major conduc- 
tor may be expected to find in them. 

Mr. Milhaud wrote his symphony 
while he was teaching at Mills Col- 
lege in Oakland, Cal., in 1944, and 
conducted its premiere by the Boston 
Symphony in Boston, Dec. 20, 1946. 
The symphony was commissioned by 
the Koussevitzky Music Foundation, 
and, like all the other scores spon- 
sored by the Foundation, is dedicated 
to the memory of Mme. Natalie Kous- 
sevitzky. 

The new five-movement symphony 
does not establish Mr. Milhaud as a 
successful symphonist; on the whole, 
it is not a fruitful advance beyond the 
somewhat tentative and circuitous 
First Symphony he wrote for the Chi- 
cago Symphony’s 50th anniversary in 
1941 except in the greater clarity of 
its scoring for a large orchestra. Mr. 
Milhaud’s chamber works are usually 
delightful in the spontaneity and un- 
pretentious charm with which he allots 
lively, ingratiating musical ideas to a 
limited number of instruments. When 
ideas of similar caliber are expanded 
into the larger scope and sonority of 
the orchestra, however, their piquancy 
does not atone for their failure to 
attain the architectonic breadth with- 
out which a work cannot properly be 
called a symphony, whatever its title 
may allege. 

The Second Symphony, in other 
words, does not have enough specific 
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gravity. Its first, second and fourth 
movements are hardly more than neat- 
ly mounted pastiches of diverting, 
friendly musical conceits—lightweight 
plays of the composer’s fancy upon 
instrumental textures and bright mel- 
odic fragments, set against a spicily 
dissonant harmonization. The third 
movement takes itself more seriously, 
carrying an emotionalized melody to 
a rhetorical finish with too much bom- 
bast to fit in with the gentility of the 
surrounding movements. The finale 
turns a hymn-like theme rather has- 
tily into a somewhat conventional 
fugal flourish without giving the im- 
pression that anything important has 
been accomplished either by the fugue 
or by the symphony as a whole. 

In its day the 24-year-old Bloch 
Concerto Grosso provided a kind of 
neo-Baroque music which could be 
assimilated readily. Now its device of 
filling out early 18th century struc- 
tures with workaday thematic devel- 
opments harmonized in two simulta- 
neous keys sounds academic in the 
opening and closing movements. The 
two middle sections, the Dirge and 
the Pastorale and Rustic Dances, re- 
tain more freshness, perhaps because 
they are less enslaved by preoccupa- 
tion with historical throwback. Under 
Mr. Muiinch’s direction the orchestra 
played with a muddy tone and a mo- 
notonous forte, and there was nothing 
about his wayward treatment of the 
score to suggest that he had gone be- 
neath the surface of the music. The 
Concerto Grosso was placed on the 
program in recognition of the nation- 
wide Jewish Festival. 

The Schubert symphony would have 
profited from a reduced orchestra, for 
its sonorities are more Mozartean than 
Brahmsian, Mr. Miinch conducted it 
with a nervous vitality which was no 
doubt intended to make it sound ex- 
hilarating, but his urgency made the 
orchestra a little too jumpy to let the 
music speak easily. At the end of the 
evening he drove The Sorcerer’s Ap- 
prentice with such fierce enegry that it 


became unexciting, as any oversold 
piece of music always will. cj o& 
Skolovsky Performs Early 
Prokofieff Concerto 

Philharmonic - Symphony. Charles 


Minch conducting. Zadel Skolovsky, 
pianist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 31, and 
Feb. 1: 

Joyeuse Marche Chabrier 

Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, 


No. 2, in G minor...... ..Prokofieff 
(Zadel Skolovsky) 
Symphonie Fantastique .......... Berlioz 
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Ansermet Hailed in Return 


Swiss Conductor Leads 
NBC Symphony After 
Absence of Twelve Years 


By Ceci. SMITH 


HE return of Ernest Ansermet, 

distinguished Swiss conductor, 
to serve as guest conductor of four 
broadcast concerts by the NBC 
Symphony, acquainted this country 
once again, after nearly 12 years, 
with one of the world’s great re- 
creative musicians. Mr. Ansermet 
conducted in the summer of 1936 at 
Ravinia Park, north of Chicago, 
and at the Hollywood Bowl. His 
last New York appearance took 
place in a broadcast in 1934. He 
first visited the United States in 
1916 as musical director of the 
Diaghileff Ballet Russe. 

At 64, Mr. Ansermet is at the 
peak of his career. His first pro- 
gram Jan. 17 submitted threefold 
testimony to his powers. Beeth- 
oven’s Second Leonore Overture, 
ordinarily bypassed in favor of the 
more completely realized third ver- 
sion, revealed a richness of senti- 
ment and an integration of details 
into an expressive totality which 
no performer can realize so com- 
pletely in a classic work without a 
lifetime of perceptive, inexhaustible 
devotion to the highest musical 
values. The American premiere of 
the Petite Symphonie Concertante 
by Frank Martin, contemporary 
Swiss composer, showed that Mr. 
Ansermet has lost neither his zest 
for new music nor his gift for pre- 
senting it persuasively. The sec- 
ond set of orchestral fragments 
from Ravel’s Daphnis and Chloe 
reaffirmed his supremacy as an ex- 
ponent of ballet scores from the 
Diaghileff repertory. 

At the outset of the concert the 
Beethoven overture established Mr. 
Ansermet’s security in the focal 
matter which troubles most con- 





Ben Greenhaus 


Ernest Ansermet (left), Swiss conductor, and Bohuslav Martinu, composer, confer 
over the latter's Fifth Symphony, given its first American performance by the 
NBC Symphony under Mr. Ansermet on Jan. 24 


ductors— the establishment of what 
Wagner called the “prevailing 
tempo” of a work, the one just and 
inevitable pace which controls the 
movement of the music even when 
departures are made from it for the 
sake of expressive nuance. His 
performance of the overture was 
unified by an overall rhythmic pur- 
pose, which was never thwarted by 
excessive preoccupation with dra- 
matic or elocutionary effects, yet 
which never froze into metronomic 
rigidity. Though the slow intro- 
duction remained stately, an anima- 
tion of accent kept it from seeming 
to be an isolated set piece, and 
gave it an air of expectancy which 
foreshadowed the appearance of the 
main allegro. The intrusion of the 
offstage trumpet calls later in the 
work was remarkably effective 
theatrically, because the two calls 


were the only breaks in a musical 
fabric so much more tightly knit 
than usual. 

The Petite Symphonie Concer- 
tante is the second work New York 
has heard by Frank Martin, who 
was born at Geneva in 1890. 
Rudolph Ganz, also a native of 
Switzerland, conducted the Ballade 
for saxophone, string, piano and 
percussion in Carnegie Hall in 
1939, in a World’s Fair concert by 
the Philharmonic-Symphony. No 
date of composition was given for 
the Petite Symphonie Concertante, 
but it is described as a recent work. 

Mr. Ansermet approached . the 
new piece with penetration and 
sympathy. Not even his cham- 
pionship could transform it into an 
achievement of major stature. Yet 
the 20-minute work proved to be 
well worth hearing for its charm- 
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ing instrumental texture, friendly 
lyricism and solid technical crafts- 
manship. By turns it is neo-Ba- 
roque, neo-Classic and neo-Ro- 
mantic; in spite of the claim of Ben 
Grauer, the announcer, the music 
is never particularly modern in 
sound, nor does it reveal any of 
the customary hallmarks of post- 
Schénberg technique. Three solo 
instruments—harpsichord, harp and 
piano—are deployed against a 
string orchestra. The development 
of the materials relies alternately 
upon the early 18th century con- 
certo grosso manner of laying out 
an orderly harmonic and textural 
design and upon a Mozartean col- 
loquy between the solo instruments 
and the larger group. Romantic 
qualities are evident in the sequen- 
tial construction of phrases—some- 
times diatonic in melody and some- 
times chromatic, but usually con- 
ceived in terms of the familiar late 
19th century buildup of eloguence— 
and in the emphasis upon novel 
effects of timbre in the mixing of 
the solo instruments by twos and 
all three together, both with and 
without the string body. 

In its basic structure the Petite 
Symphonie Concertante is quite 
simple. It consists of two move- 
ments, the first in triple rhythm 
and the second in quadruple. The 
two movements are played without 
pause but are separated by a 
cadenza-like passage in which the 
solo harpsichord provides a skillful 
and almost imperceptible rhythmic 
transition from the three-beat to the 
four-beat pulse. Each movement 
begins with a slow section, which 
leads into a quick one; the first 
movement, however, is prevailingly 
contrapuntal, while the second is 
prevailingly harmonic. The three 
soloists—Sylvia Marlowe, harpsi- 
chordist ; Edward Vito, harpist, and 
Milton Kaye, pianist—played with 
perfection of ensemble. 

Mr. Ansermet’s treatment of the 
shopworn Daphnis and Chloe suite 
was restorative. As with the Leo- 
nore Overture, his revelation of 
the true nature of the music rested 
fundamentally upon a choice of 
tempo which made every measure 
intelligible and communicative. In 
this country Serge Koussevitzky 
bears the original responsibility for 
the many distorted performances 
we now hear of the second Daph- 
nis and Chloe suite, for he has al- 
ways seen the score less as a piece 
of music than as a means of show- 
ing how swiftly the Boston Sym- 
phony can articulate difficult instru- 


mental figurations. Most other 
conductors, with the notable excep- 
tion of Pierre Monteux, have 


deemed it expedient to adopt Mr. 
Koussevitzky’s headlong pace in 
order to prove that their orchestras 
can also play fast. 

When this music is held to Mr. 
Ansermet’s moderate tempo, dozens 
of secondary details spring to life 
as genuine musical ideas rather 
than mere decorative trimmings. 
The beginning of the Daybreak 
section becomes more than the in- 
choate burbling of birdlike wood- 
winds, and as the main theme wells 
from the depths of the orchestra it 
evokes a musical sunrise as bold in 
its pageantry as Prokofieff’s in the 
Scythian Suite. The Pantomime, 
never self-explanatory as concert 
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The accomplished Mr. Skolovsky 
must entertain a very high opinion of 
Prokofieff’s early concerto, which the 
popular Russian first composed as a 
conservatory pupil in 1913, then re- 
wrote 10 years later. Otherwise it is 
hard to imagine why the pianist 
should have expended so much effort 
yn the thing. He performed the solo 
part with something like the burning 
enthusiasm of a zealot and brought to 
it an unflagging gusto and a technical 
virtuosity that swept its difficulties 
contemptuously out of the way. No 
doubt he enjoyed it vastly and so, one 
assumes, did Mr. Miinch, who pro- 
vided the young man with a fine ac- 
companiment. 

For most others than those dispens- 
ing it, the concerto is dreary and 
vacuous stuff, with all its pother and 
ferment. And it seems endless. No 
doubt the cloven hoof of the later 
Prokofieff is manifest in this 35 year 
old effusion, but why try to salvage 
the burned-out reminders of a youth- 
ful experiment? One admires Mr. 
Skolovsky for his manifest devotion 
but would prefer to see him devote his 
considerable talents to some aspect of 
Prokofieff more worth his while. 

The program, which had _ begun 
with Chabrier’s unfamiliar Joyeuse 
Marche (not the other way round)— 
a yeasty piece, entertaining after the 
fashion of the composer’s Espafia 
rhapsody — concluded with Mr. 
Miinch’s breath-taking performance of 
the Fantastique—the finest this listen- 
er has ever experienced beside one in 
the little hall of the Paris Conserva- 
toire under Pierre Monteux. Time out 
of mind the reviewer has been bored 
to distraction by this work. In the 
present case he was electrified by the 
excitement and sheer beauty of it, the 
releasing agent being in large part 
Mr. Miunch’s winged tempi. 

I 
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Hilsberg Leads Philadelphians 
With Thibaud as Soloist 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Alexander 


Hilsberg conducting. Jacques Thibaud, 
violinist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 3: 


Classical symphony, Op. 25... Prokofieff 
Violin Concerto in A, 


No. 5, ae ..Mozart 
Symphony No. 3 in E Flat 
COD ak Fan aes <ss eb cane Beethoven 


Among Alexander Hilsberg’s many 
virtues as a conductor is his complete 
unconcern with temperament. This is 
not to say that his leadership is color- 
less; far from it. But his whole con- 
cern is for the composer’s personality. 
Not having developed what might be 
called a “Hilsberg style” of interpret- 
ing music, he can concentrate on the 
intrinsic values of each score and 
bring them out faithfully. As concert- 
master of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
he has reflected many contrasting con- 
ceptions of the works which he con- 
ducted at this concert. Yet there was 
nothing stale or imitative in his ap- 
proach to Prokofieff, Mozart or Bee- 
thoven, because he went back to the 
sources. 

Since Beethoven marked a sforzando 
at the explosive entrance of the strings 
after the tremendous climax of the 
fughetto in the funeral march of the 
Eroica, followed by an immediate de- 
crescendo to piano, Mr. Hilsberg took 
the passage exactly in that manner. 
(Many conductors either accent the 
whole passage heavily or make a 
crescendo after the sforzando before 
the sotto voce phrase in the first vio- 
lins.) This is merely one example of 
Mr. Hilsberg’s conscientiousness ; 
there were innumerable ones through- 
out the evening. 

Mr. Thibaud’s patrician perform- 
ance of the Mozart A major Concerto 
was a refreshing interlude between the 
highly spiced Prokofieff symphony 
and the majestic Eroica. His wiry, 
intense ‘tone glowed like a burning 
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Alexander Hilsberg 


filament, and his phrasing was as 
beautiful as that of a singer. The fact 
that he was not in his best technical 
form was overshadowed by the elo- 
quence of his interpretation. 

For once, Prokofieff’s Classical 
Symphony sounded slightly classical. 
Mr. Hilsberg took a more deliberate 
pace in the first movement than most 
conductors and put the emphasis upon 
clarity and balance of voices. By tak- 
ing the music seriously, so to speak, 
he gave it an added flavor of mischief. 
Altogether this was a rewarding con- 
cert. R 


Charles Miinch repeated Schubert's 
Fifth Symphony, Bloch’s Concerto 
Grosso and Dukas’ Sorcerer’s Appren- 
tice at the Philharmonic-Symphony 
concerts of Feb. 7 and 8, adding 
Ravel’s Bolero by way of good meas- 


ure at the Sunday matinee. The solo- 
ist was the orchestra’s assistant con- 
certmaster, Michael Rosenker, who 


was heard in Saint-Saéns’ B minor 
Violin Concerto. He played it compe- 
tently enough, but this faded work 
needs an interpreter with something of 
a patrician elegance of style and nobil- 
ity of approach if a hearer in this day 
and age is to be convinced that the 
performer really believes in it. 


H.F.P. 
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resounding pieces played before and 
after it. Sanford Schlussel’s piano 
support was not appreciably below the 
high level of musicianship attained by 
the soloist. G. 


Alma Trio 


A new chamber music group was 
“officially” welcomed to New York on 
Feb. 5 when the Alma Trio made its 
Town Hall debut, playing Brahms’ 
Trio in C, Op. 87, Ravel’s Trio in A 
minor, and Schubert’s Trio in B flat, 
Op. 99. Adolph Baller is the pianist 
of the ensemble; Roman Totenberg, 
the violinist; and Gabor Rejto, the 
cellist. It is named for Alma, the Cali- 


fornia estate of Yehudi Menuhin, 
where the three musicians met and 
formed the trio. They have been 


heard throughout the far west and 
middle west and gave two concerts at 
the YMHA in New York last season. 
The trio is affiliated with Occidental 
College in Los Angeles, where its 
members hold master classes and give 
concerts. 

The Alma Trio has the makings of 
a very distinguished chamber music 
organization and its appearance just 
now, when there is a scarcity of piano 
trios, is especially welcome. In subtle 
details of ensemble and interpretation 
its members are still at the stage of 
conscious cuing, but time will weld 
them into telepathic unity. 

Especially enjoyable were the beau- 
tiful tone and consummate phrasing of 
Mr. Rejto; but he never allowed his 
playing to obtrude upon or over- 





shadow that of his colleagues. Mr. 
Baller is a brilliant pianist and the 
fiendish piano part of the Ravel trio 
had no terrors for his flexible fingers. 
He tended to use the loud and soft 
pedals together too frequently, which 
produced a clouded and somewhat 
monotonous tone quality. This, how- 
ever, was a minor blemish. Mr. Toten- 
berg blended his innately vigorous 
style with the spirit of the ensemble. 
Perhaps the finest interpretation of 
the evening was that of Schubert's 
elysian B flat Trio. Rhythmically 
crisp, tonally gleaming and melodic- 
ally poignant, this was playing to be 
remembered. ae 


Helen Bridgman, contralto, gave 
a recital in Times Hall on Jan. 12, 
singing works by Rossi, Handel, 
Wolf, Strauss, Wagner, Poldowski, 
Lalo, Ravel, Buzzi-Peccia, Holst, 
Silberta, Carpenter, Vaughan Wil- 
liams, Langs and Hageman. 


Gianna Bernhard, lyric soprano, 
appeared in Carnegie Recital Hall, 
Jan. 14 in a program of songs by 
Donaudy, Secchi, Durante, Schubert, 
Busoni, Graener, Pfitzner, Fauré, 
Wolf-Ferrari and Respighi, with 
Ernest Wolff at the piano. ... In 
Times Hall Jan. 15, Doris Thornton, 


violinist, accompanied by Oscar 
Kosches, played Tartini’s Devil's 
Trill, the Bach Chaconne, Glazu- 


noff’s A minor Concerto and works 
by Bloch, Mozart and Saint-Saéns. 
. In the same hall Edith Gordon, 
soprano, sang a Bach cantata air, 
Cornelius’ Brautlieder and an assort- 
ment of lyrics by Marx, Turina, 
Villa-Lobos, Poulenc, Milhaud and 
others the afternoon of Jan. 18. 
On Jan. 20 Carnegie Recital Hall 
sheltered a joint recital by Emma 
Foos, contralto, and Hans Melzer, 








bass-baritone, in a list of operatic 
arias and duets, accompanied by 
Paul Meyer. ... In the same audi- 
torium Brent Williams, tenor, sang 
airs by Handel and Haydn, Il mio 
tesoro, from Mozart’s Don Giovanni, 
as well as Lieder of Brahms, Strauss 
and Weingartner and a French 
group by Debussy, Fauré, Poulenc 
and Koechlin. . . . Gertrude Nobis, 


soprano, appeared in Times Hall 
Jan. 22, in a program of old Eng- 
lish and Italian songs, Lieder by 
Brahms and Schumann and arias 


from Mozart's Figaro and Catalani’s 
La Wally. . . . Times Hall Jan. 23 
was also the scene of a recital by 
the pianist, Creighton Allen, who 
performed several works of his own, 
a Beethoven Rondo, some Chopin, 
Liszt and Dohnanyi and, in observ- 
ance of the 40th anniversary of the 
composer’s death, MacDowell’s Kel- 
tic Sonata. ... On Jan. 24 Boris and 
Sergei Matusewitch, were heard in 
Times Hall in a joint recital of 
works by Paganini, Mozart, Bach, 
Rachmaninoff, Brahms, Enesco and 
others, transcribed for concertina 
and accordion, accompanied by Ivan 
Basilevsky. 


Anita Weinberg, pianist, appeared 
in Times Hall, Jan. 29. Her pro- 
gram included works by Scarlatti, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Poulenc, 
Prokofieff, Chopin and Liszt. 





Brooks McCormack in Italy 

Now singing in Italy, John Brooks 
McCormack, tenor, won high praise 
for his performance in La Boheme 
presented in Bologna on Jan. 24. Mr. 
McCormack also sang in Forli and 
Ravenna, and this month is scheduled 
for appearances in Verona, Brescia 
and Parma in Madama Butterfly, Rig- 
oletto and La Bohéme. 
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Ballet Sociery wives 
Florentine Ballet-Cantata 

The Triumph of Bacchus and Ari- 
adne, a ballet-cantata employing the 
text of a Florentine carnival song by 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, provided the 
main element of novelty in the third 
program of the Ballet Society’s sec- 
ond season, presented in the City Cen- 
ter Feb. 9. George Balanchine was 
the choreographer of the new work. 
Vittorio Rieti composed the score, for 
orchestra, 40-voice chorus and so- 
prano and bass soloists, and Corrado 
Cagli designed both the costumes and 
the. setting. whichis reproduced on 
this page. Leon Barzin conducted the 
orchestra, and Ellen Faull, soprano, 
and Leon Lishner, bass, were soloists. 

In devising The Triumph of Bac- 
chus and Ariadne, the choreographer, 
the composer and the designer set 
out to create a frankly popular mon- 
tage of spectacular tableaux, spicy 
episodes of pantomimic dance, brash 
and breezy music, and tidbits of Re- 
naissance decoration. 

At its first performance the new 
work had a variety of styles but no 
overall style. It was pervaded by 
neither good taste nor bad taste, but 
rather by a reliable sense of what 
would make an effect on the audience. 
To criticize adversely The Triumph 
of Bacchus and Ariadne on the 
ground that it lacked artistic integ- 
rity would be aside from the point, 
for certainly Mr. Balanchine, at least, 
knows a work of art from an exter- 
nal spectacle, and would not imagine 
that this jeu d’esprit could be mistak- 
en for an exercise in spotlessly pure 
artistic creation. 

The action of The Triumph of 
Bacchus and Ariadne—and action is 
the right word, since Mr. Balanchine 
has never composed a ballet with so 
little dancing—dealt with the contrast 
betwéen youth and age. Behind the 
windows of the stylized house the 
visible chorus sang Mr. Rieti’s choral 
music, while Lew Christensen, as a 
majordomo, introduced to the spec- 


tators representatives of carefree 
youth—Bacchus and Ariadne with 
vine leaves in their hair (Nicolas 


Magallanes and Tanaquil LeClerq), 
and a satyr and a nymph (Herbert 
Bliss and Marie-Jeanne) with their 
attendants—and subsequently Silenus 
(Charles Laskey) and Midas (Fran- 
cisco Moncién) as unseemly figures 
of tainted old age. At the close of 


the Midas episode every one on the 
stage froze into attention while Ellen 
Faull, soprano, sang a formal aria 
inviting the entire assemblage to join 
in a general dance. The bacchanale 
which followed led to a pseudo-Re- 
naissance triumphal procession at the 
final curtain. 

Like the choreographic design, Mr. 
Rieti’s music may be admired primari- 
ly for its practical theatricality. It 
is a somewhat opportunistic fusion 
of Stravinskian elements — Miss 
Faull’s aria ‘vas unmistakably in- 
spired by Jocasta’s aria in Oedipus 
Rex—and glancing references to the 
modal harmony of 16th century madri- 
gals, along with rhythms and melodic 
formulas of Italian street music. 

On the level it was intended to 
reach, The Triumph of Bacchus and 
Ariadne was a great success. At the 
same time, it was possible to sympa- 
thize with those dissenters who felt 
that the subsidy of the Ballet Society 
could be spent more profitably on 
works which are more progressive 
and less like a glorified opera ballet. 

The evening also brought forth a 
revised versions, of two of Mr. Balan- 
chine’s classic ballets, to the music 
of Alexei Haieff’s Divertimento and 
Paul Hindemith’s The Four Tem- 
peraments. Both works were first 
staged in the 1946-1947 Ballet Soci- 
ety season. 

Divertimento remains an urbane, 
clear and vivacious complement to 
Mr. Haieff’s sparkling score, and it 
enabled Maria Tallchief to dance with 
great precision and an enchanting lilt. 

In its second showing, The Four 
Temperaments seemed less felicitous 
than it had at first; Mr. Balanchine’s 
realization of Hindemith’s music for 
string orchestra seemed to be worked 
out with patterns more appropriate to 
Stravinsky’s syncopation and accent 
than to the longer span of Hinde- 
mith’s structures. Nicolas Kopeikine 
played the important piano solo part. 

A new and slender orchestral work, 
Introduction and Scherzo, by Eduardo 
di Biase, was played by Mr. Barzin’s 
excellent orchestra as an entr’acte. 

i. 


Choreographer's Workshop 


Talley Beatty, Claude Marchant, 
Alice Temkin, Allan Waine and Wal- 
deen were the choreographers repre- 
sented on the Choreographer’s Work- 
shop Feb. 1 program at the Weidman 
Studio. Among the six essays turned 
in for judgment, the most distinguished 
piece of dance designing was Wal- 
deen’s Against the Fear of Death. 
The work was set to the Mozart 

Adagio and Fugue in C minor, which 











A scene from the Ballet Society's production of The Triumph of Bacchus and 
Ariadne at the New York City Center 


served as a perfectly suited style of 
music for the economical means of 
modern dance movement. Besides her 
excellence of taste in choice of music, 
the work showed the choreographer’s 
ability in maneuvering 10 dancers on 
a stage and arranging them in shift- 
ing positions with the ease and variety 
of a kaleidoscope, though the title left 
the audience mystified. 

Claude Marchant and a group of 
six dancers and three drummers pro- 
vided the slickest portion of the pro- 
gram. His Caribbean Dances were 
styled, executed, and costumed for 
ready shipment to one of the many 
smart night clubs, where tom-tom 
beats and rapid multiple turns are ex- 
citing enough by themselves. Present- 
ed in a program where the eye is set 
on choreography per se, these four 
dances showed lack of interesting 
spatial arrangement or pattern. 

Quattro Canzoni, a set of Monte- 
verdi madrigals, was choreographed 
by Alice Temkin of the Metropolitan 
Opera Ballet. A rather inept program 
note stated that “the work was de- 
signed to follow the thematic struc- 
ture of the madrigal,” yet the only 
hint of this in the work itself was a 
brief use of imitative movements by 
the dancers initiated by the canonic 
structure in the madrigal itself. Other 
than that naive attempt, the remainder 
of the Four Songs was a series of 
symmetrical posturings, achieved 
through the use of curved arms and 
pointed toes. The piece did give an 
opportunity, however, for Fiala Mraz 
to show her lovely fluid style of move- 
ment. 


Talley Beatty had opportunity to 





musical taste." 





VERA 


N. Y. Herald Tribune, F. Perkins 
“Miss Franceschi has a note- 
worthy command of her tech- 
nique. She showed an ability to 
realize fine points of dynamic 
shading." 

S. F. Examiner, Isidore Freid 
“Miss Franceschi played the 
concerto under Pierre Monteux 
baton, with superb spirit and 
brilliance. Her touch was dy- 
namic, decisive. Thursday's ca- 
pacity audience gave her a 
rousing ovation.” 


Giornale D'italia, Rome, Lunghi, 
July 16, 1947 


“Last night Vera Franceschi was applauded for her elegant and 
crystal-like technique. She was also applauded for her excellent 
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Pianist 


N. Y. Sun, H. C. S. 

"Miss Franceschi has tempera- 
ment in her special sphere, the 
romantic composers, she can 
play better than most pianists 
of her generation." 

S.F. Chronicle, Alfred Frankenstein 


"Vera Franceschi gave an espe- 
cially brilliant, refined, spirited, 
and altogether top-flight per- 
formance. She is a musical per- 
sonality of the very first “alive. 
Her flying fingers can produce 
a grand big tone, technical dif- 
ficulties seem not to exist for 
her and her interpretations have 
a kind of piquancy that lend 
their exceptional character with- 
out disturbing their authority." 
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exhibit his excellently controlled body 
in his short piece, Ubio, supposedly an 
authentic voodoo dance, in which the 
choreographer danced both victim and 
victimizer. Ubio proved to be only 
another of those short virtuoso pieces, 
interesting solely from an ethnologic 
viewpoint, Mr. Beatty’s other offering 
was Sonatina, to music of Donald 
Fuller. Mr. Fuller’s music has many 
danceable qualities, but should have 
been entrusted to a choreographer 
with a greater regard for the struc- 
ture of a musical form. 

An emigmatic offering, The Park, 
thought up by Allan Waine to Sam 
Morgenstern’s music, completed the 
program in undistinguished fashion, to 
say the least. 


Anna Sokolow Returns 


In Solo Recital 


Anna Sokolow, whose choreogra- 
phy was a distinguished feature of the 
musical version of Street Scene a year 
ago, appeared in solo recital at the 
92nd Street YM and YWHA Feb. 1. 
The occasion marked Miss Sokolow’s 
re-entry upon the scene as a dancer, 
for during the last year or two she 
has divided her time between the com- 
position of works in which she did 
not appear and the study of native 
dance idioms in Mexico. 

As a result of her temporary with- 
drawal from the stage, Miss Sokolow 
has evidently decided to turn her own 
dancing in entirely new directions. An 
early member of Martha Graham’s 
company, she was strongly influenced 
by Miss Graham’s aesthetic outlook 
and technique during the first years of 
her own independent activity. Today 
much of that technique remains, but 
her aesthetic outlook is changed. Her 
new program ccnsisted of genre pieces 
and psychological character studies 
drawn principally from three sources 
—American popular dance, Mexican 
folk dance, and Jewish tradition and 
history. In sum total, her new com- 
positions are more effective than her 
old ones from the external theatrical 
point of view, but they are more su- 


* perficial, 
The most affecting work of the 
afternoon was Mexican Retablo, a 


suite of two short dances depicting 
first the Virgin, whose compassionate 
movement is so simple that it does not 
destroy the sense of the painting out 
of which she seems to have stepped, 
and then a pathetic peasant woman 
offering her supplication to the Virgin, 
“Senora, save him and I will adore 
you on my knees until my last days.” 
In both of these short episodes Miss 
Sokolow transmutes specifically Mexi- 
can experience into the universal by 
means of the expressive resources of 
modern dance. The score consists of 
Mexican folk music, sensitively ar- 
ranged by Robert Didomenica. 

Her other Mexican items—Lament 
for the Death of a Bullfighter, to mu- 
sic by Revueltas, and Life is a Fan- 
dango, a comic caricature of an inept 
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participant in a folk festival, to folk 
music—were closer to the National 
Geographic level. Of her two explicit- 
ly American dances, Ballad in Popu- 
lar Style, No. 2, with music by Alex 
North, presented an attractive ideal- 
ization of jitterbug and dance hall 
steps. Case History, to music by Wal- 
lingford Riegger, was hardly more 
than a depressingly literal study of 


juvenile delinquency. - Among the 
dances on Jewish themes, Kaddish, to 
Ravel’s song of the same title, 


achieved an imperious note of sorrow. 
The remaining dances in this classi- 
fication were Deborah (Hindemith), 
The Bride (traditional music) and 
The Exile (music by Alex North; 
poem by S. Funaroff). 

In her concern to discover interest- 
ing and varied subjects, Miss Sokolow 
has not always occupied herself suf- 
ficiently with compositional problems. 
Constant shifts in costume and locale 
could not conceal the limitations of 
her dance vocabulary, her tendency to 
repeat patterns of movement—effective 
tive enough in each single instance— 
in several different contexts, and her 
willingness to substitute reiteration of 
motives and symmetrical qiestion- 
and-answer sequences for organic de- 
velopment of her forms. Nor was her 
dancing itself all it used to be, though 
the naturalness of her movement was 
always absorbing to watch. She care- 
fully avoided taxing elevations and 
extensions, and relied far too much 
on the safer range of floor work. 

C3. 


Dance Benefit for Spanish Refugees 


The Dance Festival for the benefit 
of Spanish refugees in exile given 
under the auspices of the Spanish 
Refugee Appeal in the Ziegfeld 
Theatre Jan. 25, offered a program 
rich in novelties as well as old 
favorites. John Martin, dance critic 
of the New York Times, was the 
master of ceremonies. The impressive 
roster of performers included Sophie 
Maslow, Jane Dudley and William 
Bales; Martha Graham; Nadine Gae 
and Peter Hamilton; Charles Weid- 
man and members of his company ; 
Antonia Cobos and Francisco Mon- 
cion; José Limén, Miriam Pandor 
and Betty Jones; Mata and Hari; and 
Rosario and Antonio, with their com- 
pany. 

A delightful surprise was the “sneak 
preview,’ as Mr. Martin described it, 
of three of Mr. Weidman’s new set- 
tings of James Thurber’s Fables for 
Our Time: The Unicorn in the Gar- 
den; The Shrike and the Chipmunks, 
and The Owl Who Was God. These 
were substituted for the Panamic 
Suite originally on the program. Mr. 
Weidman has always been at his best 
as a comedian, and he has treated 
these fables with exactly the right 
touch of zany imagination. His pan- 
tomime and movement always rein- 
force the dry humor of the narrative, 
which was spoken by Jack Ferris. 
Freda Miller’s music and the ingenious 
costumes are also helpful. Mr. Weid- 
man’s Chipmunk is unbelievably funny, 
and the characterizations of the other 
members of the company match his 
in hilarity. The Guggenheim Founda- 
tion should feel richly rewarded for 
the fellowship which it granted to 
Mr. Weidman to create these fables. 

Mr. Bales danced‘a new solo, Field 
Hand, from the suite Peon Portrait; 
and appeared with Miss Maslow and 
Miss Dudley in the trio Partisan 
Journey, with choreography by Miss 
Maslow. Miss Dudley performed her 
Harmonica Breakdown and Miss Mas- 
low her Dust Bowl Ballads. Miss 
Graham was in superb form in Salem 
Shore, which was not surprising since 
she was due to open a season three 
weeks later. Miss Gae and Peter 
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Hamilton were assisted in their some- 
what flashy duet by Fay Elizabeth 
Smith, who sang If It Were Easy To 
Do before they danced it. 

Miss Cobos’ Padedu, a study in 
coquetry, which she danced with Mr. 
Monci6n, proved that Spanish dancing 
can be stylized by an artist who has 
the knowledge and tact. Its romantic 
freedom was skillfully blended with 
the formalism of tradition. 

Miss Cobos’ solos were the Bolero 
Classique and Cuatro Muleros. Mr. 
Limon and his partners danced his 
own setting of the Vivaldi-Bach Con- 
certo in D Minor. 

In lighter vein was the delightful 
satire of Swan Lake and sundry other 
ballet classics by Mata and Hari. The 
evening came to a brilliant close with 
the appearance of Rosario and An- 
tonio and their troupe, with the 
guitarist Carlos Montoya. Although 
they had given four performances 
earlier in the day, both Rosario and 
Antonio danced superbly and the 
Cuadro Flamenco at the end elicited a 
storm of “Olés” from the audience. 

BS. 
Paula Padani, Dancer 


A young dancer from Palestine, 
Paula Padani, made her New York 
debut under the auspices of the Dance 
Center of the YMHA in Theresa L. 
Kaufmann Auditorium Jan. 27. Miss 
Padani is lovely to look at and she 
danced with an innate grace and emo- 
tional expressiveness. But as far as 
one could judge from this program, 
she needs to develop more basic tech- 
nique and a larger vocabulary of 
movement, and to broaden the subject 
matter of her dances, if she is to sus- 
tain interest throughout an entire eve- 
ning. At present her dancing falls 
largely into one or two patterns and 
tends to exploit her own (admittedly 
charming) personality. 

Among the most appealing works 
were stylizations of oriental dance 
such as At the Fountain and The Rose 
of Sharon. The elaborate gestures of 
the hands and arms and the plastic 
beauty of these compositions repre- 
sented Miss Padani at her best. 
Michael Aram’s costumes were also 
imaginative. Of the dances on biblical 
subjects, The King Saul and Joseph 
were the most striking. In _ these 
Miss Padani’s dramatic imagination 
came to the fore but she failed to 
develop the dance structure organically 
and hence lost the thread of her 
original ideas. Less finished were such 
dances as The Fleeing (highly emo- 
tional visualizations to Chopin Pre- 
ludes); Under the Orange Trees 
(almost pure pantomime) ; and a final 
group of religious and folk dances. 
Miss Padani used music by Lavry, 
Partosz, Boskovich, Wohl, Honegger, 
Albeniz and Kalkstein. Her accom- 
panist, V. Godjevatz, played rather 
sketchily much of the time. 

Miss Padani was cordially welcomed 
and repeated the final dance, Horra, 
as an encore. | 


Eisler Music in Town Hall 


A concert of music by Hanns Eisler 
is scheduled for Feb. 28 in Town 
Hall. Two suites for septet will be 
played under the direction of Frank 
Brieff of the Guilet Spring Quartet, 
and Tossy Spivakovsky will give the 
first performance of a new violin so- 
nata. The film, 14 Ways to Describe 
Rain, with a score by Mr. Eisler, 
will be shown. Sponsors of the con- 
cert are Leonard Bernstein, Aaron 
Copland, David Diamond, Roy Har- 
ris, Walter Piston, Roger Sessions 
and Randall Thompson. 





Theatre Dance, Inc., Is Formed 

A new organization called Theatre 
Dance, Inc., has been formed by a 
group of young choreographers in- 
cluding Atty van den Berg, Allan 
Banks, Tony Charmoli, Ruth Harris, 
Jean Houlouse, Betty Lind and Frank 
Westbrook. The group will function 
as a cooperative. 











Four Decades 
of the Dance 


(Continued from page 238) 
dance is also a topic too complex 
to broach here. For it actually in- 
cludes all types of movement and 
expression. Developing the inner 
as well as the outer body muscles, 
working on the floor and in the 
air, using the breath as a unit of 
rhythm and phrase, evolving move- 
ment from states of being, it calls 
for a book with copious illustrations 
to be made comprehensible. Fortu- 
nately it may be seen on the stage. 

Despite the visits of many great 
ballet artists, it is only compara- 
tively recently that ballet has begun 
to take root in the United States. 
Nijinsky came to New York and 
conquered. And Pavlova was appa- 
rently seen by everyone in the coun- 
try, for I have never encountered 
anyone interested in dance who did 
not remember her vividly, even 
though she died before some of 
them were out of their cradles. In 
those days ballet was still an exotic, 
and people were attracted by the 
lavish décor and music rather than 
by a desire to enjoy the subtleties 
of style of the actual dancing. 

Gradually the leading European 
choreographers and dancers began 
to migrate to the United States. 
Mordkin settled in New York; Fo- 
kine, Nijinsky, Massine and others 
began teaching and producing bal- 
lets on this side of the ocean. 

With the arrival of Balanchine 
in 1933 a new impetus was given 
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Acclaimed from Alaska to Florida, from Mexico to Montreal for her 
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to the development of young Amer- 
ican dancers and choreographers. 
Memories of the Imperial Ballet 
School (blended with the Russian 
revolution) and of the fabled Paris 
of the ’20s, where he worked with 
Diaghileff, gave this young chore- 
ographer a span of experience and 
interest almost unique for a man ot 
29. Trained as a musician and in- 
stilled with the purest technical 
tradition, he displayed from the 
first a rhythmic subtlety, precision 
of design and nuance of style in 
his works which marked him as a 
classical purist. 
Massine never recaptured 
(Continued on page 367) 
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“superb vocal gifts and glowing personality and charm.” 
Thomas Archer in the Montreal Gazette of Jan. 8, 1948, said.: 
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Premieres Mark 
Washington’s Bill 


Malipiero’s Third Symphony 
Heard for First Time in U. S. 
with Kindler Conducting 


Wasuincron, D. C.—The National 
Symphony under the baton of Hans 
Kindler played five concerts in Con- 
stitution Hall during December and 
proceeded with its Students’ Concerts 
in the high schools with Howard 
Mitchell conducting. On Dec. 17, the 
Symphony played the Hymn and 
Fuguing Tune by Henry Cowell, 
heard for the first time in its revised 
version. Receiving its American pre- 
miere was the Symphony of the Bells, 
the third symphtny of Gian-Francesco 
Malipiero. Two selections from Wag- 
ner were the introduction to Act III, 
Dance of the Apprentices, and En- 
trance of the Mastersingers from Die 
Meistersinger, and the Prelude to Act 
I, Prelude to Act III and Love Death 
from Tristan and Isolde. 

The program, Dec. 21, with Fague 
Springman, baritone, added its touch 
to the city’s Christmas spirit with 
music of Handel, Schubert, George 
Chadwick and traditional carols. In 
the performance of Schubert’s Un- 
finished, the woodwind section of the 
orchestra starred again as a perfectly 
balanced ensemble. 

On Jan. 7, Juanita Carter, soprano, 
appeared as soloist with the Symphony, 
singing a group of French works and 
the 137th Psalm of Ernest Bloch. The 
Symphony program gave Washington 
its first hearing of the Passacaglia and 
Fugue by David Van Vactor, and also 
played Schubert’s Fourth Symphony 
and the Carnaval Romain by Berlioz. 

Percy Grainger appeared with the 
orchestra Jan. 11. in Tchaikowsky’s B 
flat minor Concerto. The program 


also brought forward Glinka’s Over- 
ture to Russlan and Ludmilla, the 
American premieres of Elfhill and 
Bridal March by Herman Sandby, 
Voices of Spring by Johann Strauss, 
and the Capriccio Espagnol of Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff. 

An outstanding musical event oc- 
curred Dec. 29 at the Washington 
Cathedral, when a program of music 
for chorus and orchestra was pre- 
sented by the Cathedral Choral So- 
ciety. Paul Callaway conducted all but 
the final work, In Praise of Music by 
Paul Hindemith, for which the com- 
poser himself took the baton. The so- 
ciety is to be congratulated for giving 
so careful a performance of many dif- 


ficult items which Washington has 
never before had a chance to hear. 
The program consisted of O Clap 


Your Hands by Ralph Vaughan Wil- 
liams, for chorus, brass, »ercussion 
and organ (the only work on the pro- 
gram previously heard in Washing- 
ton) ; Lord, We Leave Thy Servant 
Sleeping, for chorus, wind instruments 
and timpani, by Brahms; Te Deum 
Laudamus for chorus, solo flute, harp, 
brass and percussion (world pre- 
miere), by Douglas Allanbrook; O 
Salutaris Hostia by Adrian Willaert, 
arranged by Paul Callaway for .altos, 
tenors, and wind quartet ; Stravinsky’s 
Symphony of Psalms; Cantata No. 118 


by J. S. Bach, for chorus and brass © 


instruments, and finally Mr. Hinde- 
mith’s In Praise of Music. The con- 
cert was broadcast over station 
WMAL in Washington and WJZ in 
New York. 

Another Washington first perform- 
ances was the Philadelphia Orchestra’s 
presentation of Samuel Barber’s ballet 
suite Medea, in an excellent concert 
Dec. 30. Eugene Ormandy, who con- 
ducted, also presented Ravel’s Second 
Suite from Daphnis and Chloe and his 
own arrangement of the Pastoral 
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AIDA IN THE 
SOUTH 


After a performance 
of Aida at Bob Jones 
University, Green- 
ville, So. Carolina; 
standing, left to 
right: George Lon- 
don; Karl Keefer, 
conductor; Bob 
Jones, Jr., president 
of the University; 
Alexander Sved, and 
Ella Flesch. In fore- 
ground, Ramon 
Vinay; behind him, 
Marjorie Lawrence 


GREENVILLE, So. CAROLINA—In mid 
January, Bob Jones University pro- 
duced its first opera, Aida, in the new 
Rodeheaver Auditorium, with Mar- 
jorie Lawrence, Ramon Vinay and 
Alexander Sved as guest artists. The 


conepenngnerauenertat 


Symphony from MHandel’s Messiah, 
and provided the accompaniment for 
an impeccable performance by Pierre 
Luboshutz and Genia Nemenoff, who 
played Mozart’s Concerto in E flat 
major for two pianos. 

MILpRED SMALL ALLEN 


Thibaud Performs 
With Philadelphians 


Hilsberg Conducts Orchestra in 
Mozart, Prokofieff and Bee- 
thoven—Szell Is Guest 


PHILADELPHIA — Alexander Hils- 
berg, associate conductor, directed the 
Philadelphia Orchestra’s Academy of 
Music concerts Jan. 23 and 24, with 
Jacques Thibaud as soloist in Mozart’s 
A major Concerto. Prokofieff’s Clas- 
sical Symphony and _ Beethoven's 
Eroica, completed the program. 

The concerts Jan. 9 and 10 also 
were in charge of Mr. Hilsberg who 
began the program with a brilliant 
reading of Leo Weiner’s transcription 
of Bach’s organ Toccata, Adagio and 
Fugue in C, and for the remainder, 
provided top-notch performances of two 
sythphonies — Mendelssohn’s Italian 
and Schumann’s Second. 

Jan. 12 brought the Bach Choir of 
Bethlehem, conducted by Ifor Jones 
in the first of a special series of three 
concerts for the benefit of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra Pension Founda- 
tion. The Choir furnished a stirring 
testimonial of its tonal magnificence 
and responsiveness in the Kyrie and 
Gloria movements from Bach’s Mass 
in B minor. The solo parts engaged 
Ruth Diehl, soprano; Lilian Knowles, 
contralto; Fritz Krueger, tenor, and 
Edwin Steffe, bass. Several of the 
orchestra’s principals were heard in 
the various instrumental obbligati. The 
program also included Bach’s Third 
and Fifth Brandenburg Concertos. In 
the latter the concertino parts were 
skillfully negotiated by David Madi- 
son, violinist, William Kincaid, flutist, 
and Lois Putlitz, pianist. A brass 
choir directed by Charles Gusikoff 
also played several chorales. 

As guest conductor, George Szell 
led the orchestra with authority and 
a keen evaluation of the style and con- 








John W. Mott 


and orchestra were 


student’ chorus 
under the direction of Karl Keefer, 


dean of the School of Fine Arts. The 
performance was given on alternate 
nights with Shakespeare’s Richard III 
as a festival of opera and drama. 


tent of the music Jan. 16, 17 and 19. 
The Bartok Concerto for Orchestra 
had the benefit of masterful and in- 
formed direction and first class eluci- 
dation by the players. Berlioz’ Roman 
Carnival Overture and Schubert’s C 
major Symphony, B. and H. No. 7, 
were the companion pieces. 

A matinee children’s concert under 
Mr. Hilsberg’s direction Jan. 17 listed 
works by Mendelssohn, Bizet and 
Humperdinck, and choral pieces and 


dances by pupils’ ensembles from 
various schools in the Philadelphia 
area. WILLIAM E. SMITH 





Pianist Gives 
Wheeling Performance 


WHEELING, W. Va.—Eugene List, 
pianist, was the second artist of the 
season to perform on the Zou Frazier 
Memorial course in the Virginia The- 
atre Dec. 12. Mr. List displayed virtu- 
osity and sympathetic understanding 
in a program which began with classi- 
cal works and ended with Mendelssohn 
and Liszt. 

The Griller String Quartet made its 
first appearance here Jan. 8 on the 
same course and in the same theatre. 
Although the playing of the ensemble 
was noteworthy throughout, its per- 
formance of the Ravel Quartet was 
particularly outstanding. Also on the 
program were works by Haydn and 
Dvorak. 

Robert Knox Chapman, dean of the 
Wheeling chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists, gave an excellent 
recital Jan. 18 in St. Matthew’s 
Episcopal Church. M. X. M. 





Mary Frances Cassell 
Heard in Mexico 


Mary Frances Cassell, violinist, has 
recently returned from a tour of Mex- 
ico where she gave a series of recitals 
in the capital city and in Monterrey. 
While in Mexico City she received an 
invitation from the National Univer- 
sity to give a recital under the spon- 
sorship of the Escuela Nacional de 
Musica. Miss Cassell is now arrang- 
ing a tour of other Latin American 
countries. 
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delicacy of his Jeux d’Enfants or 
the economy of his Three Cornered 
Hat. His symphonic ballets of the 
1930s revealed great virtuosity in 
sheer invention and stage effective- 
ness. But they looked dated, even 
then, and kept reminding one that 
Massine had worked in a motion 
picture house where that sort of 
splashy improvision would have 
been most appropriate. Bacchanale, 
with Dali settings, was a tour de 
force. Massine’s finest works and 
influence belong to his earlier 
career. Fokine also lived rather on 
the glory of the past than in later 
achievements, towards the end, 
though his Paganini was unde- 
niably powerful as a stage spectacle. 

When the American Ballet and 
Ballet Caravan began producing 
works like Eugene Loring’s Billy 
the Kid, with music by Copland, 
and Lew Christensen’s Filling Sta- 
tion, with a score by Virgil Thom- 
son, a real American genre was es- 
tablished. In Chicago Ruth Page 
created the pungent Frankie and 
Johnny, produced orginally with 
Bentley Stone for the WPA Thea- 
tre, and a variety of other works of 
distinctively American character. 

More recently Loring’s The Great 
American Goof (with music by 
Henry Brant and libretto by Wil- 
liam Saroyan), Jerome Robbins’ 
Fancy Free (with an uproarious 
score by Leonard Bernstein), Agnes 
De Mille’s Rodeo and other works 
have dipped even more deeply into 
popular idioms and have offered 
facets of everyday American life. 

While Balanchine has given us a 
series of Stravinsky ballets, musical 
abstractions and most recently the 
brilliant Tchaikovsky Theme and 
Variations, seeking to accentuate 
classical technique and _ design 
(sometimes distorted but always 
implied), Antony Tudor has car- 
ried the ballet straight into the 
modern theatre. Pillar of Fire is 
more like a play by Chekhov than 
a ballet by Petipa. But Tudor’s 
genius has enabled him to express 
the subtlest dramatic motives in 
terms of movement. The pantomime 
of Romeo and Juliet never drags or 
becomes static. And in Undertow, 
he calls for a type of movement far 
closer to modern dance than to clas- 
sic style. The terrifying solo of the 
Transgressor simply could not be 
danced by a pure classic dancer, 
with any meaning. Eclectic in tech- 
nical matters, Tudor has never 
failed to justify his daring. He has 
given new dramatic meaning to the 
most ordinary things, the lift, the 
turn, the plié. To those who have 
questioned the dramatic scope of 
ballet Tudor offers a _ decisive 
answer. Obviously the surface has 
barely been scratched. 

The visits of Wigman, Kreutz- 
berg, the Jooss Ballet, Escudero, 
Mei Lan Fang, Argentina, Argen- 
tinita, Shan-Kar and others have 
given us an authentic picture of the 
dance and theatre of other lands. 
With Martha Graham at the peak 
of her career and a whole second 
generation of modern dancers at 
work, with young American chore- 
ographers and performers creating 
a vital tradition of American bal- 
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let, our days of European depend- 
ence may be said to be over. 
America has its own voice in the 
dance at last. 


Ballet Russe to Give 
New Work by Page 


A new ballet by Ruth Page, Billy 
Sunday, is included in the repertoire 
oi the Ballet Ruse de Monte Carlo, 
which opened a four-week season at 
the New York City Center on Feb. 15. 
Billy Sunday is based on the late ‘re- 
vivalist’s sermon on Temptation and 
will have its New York premiere on 
March 2. Alexandra Danilova has a 
leading role and Frederic Franklin 
will appear as the famous evangelist. 
The dancers will have speaking as 
well as dancing roles. The ballet’s 
dialogue was written by Ray Hunt, 
Chicago Times reporter. Remi Gass- 
mann composed the score. 

On Feb. 22, Coppelia will be per- 
formed. On Feb. 24, Giselle will be 
given. It will be the first time that 
Alexandra Danilova has danced the 
role in New York. The Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo will present a Balan- 
chine Festival on Feb. 26, consisting 
of Ballet Imperial, Concerto Barocco, 
Night Shadow and Danses Concer- 
tantes. Two American choreograph- 
ers’ evenings are planned. On Feb. 19 
Ruthanna Boris will appear in her 
own ballet Cirque de Deux, on a pro- 
gram which includes Edward Caton’s 
Lola Montez, Agnes DeMille’s Rodeo 
and Ruth Page and Bentley Stone’s 
Frankie and Johnny. Billy Sunday 





will replace Lola Montez in the 
March 4 American choreographer’s 
program. 





Martha Graham Opens 
Season in New York 


Martha Graham and her Dance 
Company were scheduled to open a 
winter season at the Maxine Elliott 
theatre under the sponsorship of the 
American National Theatre and 
Academy Feb. 17. The engagement 
was to continue through Feb. 

New York is having its first view 
of Night Journey, the new work by 
Miss Graham commissioned by the 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Founda- 
tion and performed at the Harvard 
Symposium on Music Criticism last 
May. The work has a score by Wil- 
liam Schuman. Louis Horst is Miss 
Graham’s musical director. Besides 
Miss Graham the company includes 
Erick Hawkins, May O’Donnell, Pearl 
Lang, Yuriko, Mark Ryder, John But- 
ler, Ethel Winter, Robert Cohan, Hel- 
en McGehee, Joan Skinner, Stuart 
Hodes, Dorothea Douglas, Natanya 
Neumann and a _ newcomer, Dale 
Sehnet. 


Library Music Division 
Offers Dance Lecture Series 

The Music Division of the New 
York Public Library opened a series 
of Sunday afternoon lectures on the 
Dance and Its Allied Arts Feb. 1 with 
a discussion by Walter Terry of Dance 
as an Independent Art. On Feb. 8 Nor- 
man Lloyd spoke on Dance and Music. 
The rest of the series was scheduled as 
follows: Feb. 15, Ruth Page on Dance 
and. Drama; Feb. 22, Jane Fiske on 
Dance and Costume; Feb. 29, George 
Chaffee on Dance and the Visual 
Arts; March 7, Dwight Godwin and 
Ann Barzell on Dance and the Motion 
Picture. The lectures are being held 
in Room 213 of the Main Branch at 
42nd Street at 4 P.M. The public is 
invited. Each week the Music Division 
is having an exhibition in connection 
with each lecture. 





Symon Goldberg to Tour U. S. 


Annie Friedberg, manager, an- 
nounces that she will bring Symon 
Goldberg, violinist, to the United 
States in October, 1948, for a tour of 





William Hacker, conductor of the Arkansas State Symphony, is presented with 

the Arkansas Traveler's Certificate by Roy Smith, secretary to the governor, 

following a recent concert in Little Rock. On right is Dr. Walter Workman 
president of the Philharmonic Society 
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three months. Mr. Goldberg has pre- 
viously appeared once in Carnegie hall. 
He was formerly concert master un- 
der Furtwangler with the Philhar- 
monic in Berlin. When the war 
started he left Germany to go to 
Switzerland and Palestine. There he 
gave many concerts, and at the end 
of the war he left Palestine to tour 
Europe, ending in Holland and Eng- 
land. 





Music School Enrollment Increased 
Cxuricaco.—In the fall of 1946, 270 
students were enrolled in the Roose- 
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velt College School of Music as com- 
pared with the 322 students in the fall 
of 1947. The percentage of new stu- 
dents to the entire group has dropped 
steadily, a healthy trend according to 
Joseph Creanza, director, because it 
shows that more of the students are 
remaining in the school to complete 
their advanced work. During the year 
the number of classes offered increased 
from 21 to 35 cnd the number of sec- 
tions increased from 41 to 5°. Three 
new courses were added. The faculty 
was strengthened by four new full- 
time and 13 part-time appointments. 





“Musical history was 
made by the premiere 
of ‘A Tree on the 
Plains’ . contains 
elements of great- 


” 


mess... 


Henry Cowell, 
N. Y. Times 


“ ..a very good com- 
poser indeed, .one of 
America’s best . . . his 
work communicates its 
meaning with a 
straightforward and 
touching humanity...” 


Virgil Thomson, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune 


« has a flair little 
short of genius for 
bringing out the full 
flavor of American 


melody...” 
Alfred Frankenstein, 


San Francisco 
Chronicle 
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Ansermet Creates Deep Impression 


in Concerts with NBC Symphony 


(Continued from page 362) 
music, makes sense when its rela- 
tionship to dancers is suggested. 
And the 5-4 rhythm of the General 
Dance provides an_ inexorably 
strong finish when the fives make 
their impact beat by beat instead 
of being transformed into a lurch- 
ing, irregular duple measure. This 
Daphnis and Chloe was one of the 
great experiences of the season, 
and one which was all the more re- 
markable in view of the number of 
virtuoso performances the music 
has received here recently. 


Ansermet Leads 
Martinu Premiere 


NBC Symphony. Ernest Ansermet 
conducting. Radio City, Studio 8-H. 
Jan. 24: 


Paraphrase on a Chorale by Leo 
Hassler....George Templeton Strong 
Jeux ebussy 
Symphony No. 5....Bohuslav Martinu 
(First American Performance) 


The celebrated quip about De 
Forest’s prime evil (the radio tube) 
would have far less point if we had 
more concerts like this. A splendid 
new symphony was introduced to 
thousands of listeners who otherwise 
might never have heard it, and a 
neglected masterpiece was so glow- 
ingly interpreted that other conductors 
will now dig it out with all. of the 
excitement of discovery. Mr. Anser- 
met conducted the Martinu Fifth with 
as much affection and authority as he 
might have devoted to Beethoven’s 
Fifth; and he accomplished miracles 
of sonorous subtlety in Debussy’s 
Jeux. The NBC Symphony has never 
played more superbly. 

Composed in 1946 to celebrate the 
50th anniversary of the Czech Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Mr. Martinu’s 
Fifth Symphony is his strongest and 
most epic work in this form. But its 
strength and its heroic scope are not 
built out of bellowing brasses and 
padded, bombastic episodes. On the 
contrary, it is beautifully knit and it is 
deeply introspective. Never have Mar- 
tinu’s mastery of form and his sense 
of color and drama been more happily 
blended. Though the symphony is full 
of affirmation, it reflects the troublous 
times in which we live. The second 
movement, marked Larghetto, has a 
rhythmic stride which reminds one 
of the Allegretto from Beethoven’s 
Eighth, but in content it is almost 
uniformly dark and tragic. Both the 
first and third movements open with 
solemn preludes and then are worked 
out in more energetic tempos. The 
harmonic and contrapuntal invention 
of the work is astonishingly rich. Mr. 
Martinu was present and acknowl- 
edged the prolonged applause. 


It is ironic to think of Debussy 
(whose Faun has become the bane of 
countless musical afternoons) as a 
neglected composer. But now that La 
Mer is recognized in all its glory, is it 
not time to rescue Jeux from the evil 
aura of critical clichés and benighted 
commentaries which seem to have 
frightened conductors and other pro- 
gram makers away from it? The 
music itself is fascinating. Its curious 
texture, highly complex yet absolutely 
distinct in the minutest detail, reminds 
one of the later Schénberg. But its 
harmonic palette is unmistakably De- 
bussy’s. And the sensuous charm of 
this score lingers in the ear like Bene- 
dictine on the tongue, with a ‘mar- 
velous after-taste. 

The Paraphrase on Hassler’s famous 
melody by the American composer 
Templeton Strong (long resident in 
Switzerland) brought out the silk and 
velvet of the NBC string sections. 
Mr. Strong has given the theme a 
romantically chromatic setting, with 
one or two reminders of Parsifal. If 
not entirely in keeping with the char- 
acter of the original, his Paraphrase is 
nonetheless tasteful and extremely 
effective. me 2s 


Conducts Stravinsky's 
Symphonies of Wind Instruments 


NBC Symphony. Ernest Ansermet 
conducting. NBC Studio 8-H, after- 
noon of Jan. 31: 

Symphony No. 4 

in B flat major .. Beethoven 

Symphonies of Wind Instruments 

(In Memory of 

Claude Achille Debussy). .Stravinsky 

(First performance of revised version) 

La Valse : . Ravel 

The superb revelations of Ernest 
Ansermet’s third broadcast concert in 
his series of four with the NBC Sym- 
phony fully matched those of his earli- 
er programs. If his version of Bee- 
troven’s Fourth Symphony could not 
be said to surpass those of such other 
master conductors as Walter, Tosca- 
nini, or the late Frederick Stock, at 
least it was in no way inferior to 
them. To a relatively unfamiliar work 
of Stravinsky he brought a degree of 
insight that made us realize with a 
guilty shock that an important and 
eloquent work has been subjected to 
unwarranted neglect. And to Ravel’s 
La Valse he contributed the freshness 
and zest which so hackneyed a reper- 
tory item can attain only when it is 
redefined by a musician who is able 
to show us aspects we had overlooked 
before. 

The Beethoven symphony emerged 
in perfect proportion, moving through 
its course as naturally as Breathing. 
The transition from the slow opening 
introduction to the main allegro of the 
first movement was only one instance 
of the effortless way in which Mr. 
Ansermet, in a sense, makes the mu- 
sic he conducts seem to have no tempo 
at all, by finding the inevitable tempo 
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so easily that one has no conscious 
awareness of it. This naturalness of 
rhythmic flow leaves the orchestra 
free to sing all its melodies; one of 
the hallmarks of Mr. Ansermet’s in- 
terpretation, not only of this particu- 
lar symphony but of all music, is the 
sweet songfulness of the inner parts, 
which never sound like mere dry har- 
monic filler. 

Stravinsky’s work entitled Sym- 
phonies of Wind Instruments, com- 
posed in 1920, is a lofty elegy to the 
memory of Debussy. Cast in a form 
reminiscent of the antiphonal instru- 
mental pieces of Giovanni Gabrieli in 
the 16th century, it consists of a se- 
quence of short alternating sections 
for differently scored groups, with an 
astonishing range of color from a 
sonorous choir of brass and bassoons 
to an acrid woodwind ensemble topped 
by the squeal of the piccolo. Each 
section is austerely blocked out in dis- 
sonant harmony, with relatively little 
interest of melody or counterpoint. 
Some passages reflect the idioms of 
Le Sacre du Printemps and Les 
Noces, while others to some extent 
prefigure the solemn vocabulary of 
the closing movement of the Sym- 
phonie de Psaumes. Rhythmic life is 
attained, in each short section, by the 
device of gradually stretching an in- 
itial two- or three-beat figure into a 
longer and more rounded pattern. The 
predominating mood of the music is 
one of an almost mystical calm, kept 
free from subjectivism by the cathe- 
dral formality of the archaic respon- 
sive structure. With the possible ex- 
ception of Hindemith’s Funeral Mu- 
sic for King George V, no musical 
threnody has achieved such poignancy 
since the finale of Mahler’s Ninth 
Symphony. 

The version conducted by Mr. An- 
sermet was so recently revised that 
the composer’s final alterations arrived 
on the morning of the last rehearsal. 
The changes are external in character, 
designed to make the score accessible 
to orchestras which are not equipped 
with the basset horn or bass flute re- 
quired in the original instrumentation. 


Completes Series 
With NBC Symphony 

NBC Symphony. Ernest Ansermet 
conducting. Studio 8-H, Radio City, 
afternoon of Feb. 7: 


Symphony in G Minor, K.550....Mozart 
Gigues ........ NEL, OL bussy 
Suite from Petruchka....... Stravinsky 


One of the many lessons which Mr. 
Ansermet has taught us during his 
all-too-brief visit, which concluded 
with this concert, is that almost all 
works, from Mozart to Stravinsky, ben- 
efit enormously from broader tempos 
than those to which we are accus- 
tomed. Broader is written advisedly, 
for Mr. Ansermet’s tempos do not 
seem slower than those of other con- 
ductors (though they actually are). 
He finds so much in the music and 
brings out such a wealth of significant 
detail that he does not need to whip 
up the tempo for the sake of audience 
excitement. He realizes (as does 
Wanda Landowska) that in works of 
contrapuntal character especially there 
is a limit beyond which the most agile 
mind refuses to take in the full content 
and weight of musical texture, in per- 


EE 


a 


formance. 
gresses. . 

The majesty of his conception of 
Mozart’s G Minor Symphony was 
largely explained by this intuitive 
justness of pace. Many conductors, 
excited by the agitation of the opening 
pages, rush the development sections 
and miss half of their contrapuntal 
glories. Again, in the slow movement, 
the strings had time to bring out the 
exquisite grace of the melodic figure, 
which suggests the stride of a great 
classic dancer. 

The subtleties of Debussy’s Gigues 
were an open book to Mr. Ansermet. 
Composed only a few years after La 
Mer, this work is rather a study of 
exotic moods and frank sensualism 
than a canvas of nature. 

Only Stravinsky himself (and Leon- 
ard Bernstein) conduct his music with 
the rhythmic control and meticulous 
but never pedantic detail revealed in 
Mr. Ansermet’s Petruchka. The in- 
credible richness of the brass and per- 
cussion was treated, as it should be, in 
drypoint rather than wash, to borrow 
artist’s terms. And for once the final 
section was not a mad scramble but 
a controlled and therefore doubly hyp- 
notic rhythmic ostinato. m 3. 





This limit he never trans- 





Metropolitan Benefit for Italy 


A program of operatic excerpts was 
given at the Metropolitan Opera, Feb. 
3, for the benefit of the Permanent 
Committee to Help Italian Orphans. 
The audience was thanked for its as- 
sistance by Alberto Tarchiani, Italian 
Ambassador to the United States, 
Vincent -R. Impellitteri, President of 
the City Council, Antonio Conticelli, 
chairman of the Permanent Commit- 
tee, and Anthony Di Giovanna, chair- 
man of the ticket committee. The first 
act of Puccini’s Madama Butterfly and 
the third act of his La Bohéme were 
performed; together with the over- 
tures to Rossini’s William Tell and 
Verdi’s La Forza del*Destino; a duet 
from the second act of Verdi’s La 
Traviata, sung by Era Tognoli, so- 
prano, and Giuseppe Valdengo, bari- 
tone, and the prologue from Boito’s 
Mefistofele, sung by Jerome Hines. 
Singers in the Puccini works included 
Ferruccio Tagliavini, Claudia Pinza, 
Charles Kullman, Johanne Moreland, 
Alessio De Paolis, Melchiorre Luise, 


George Cehanovsky, Elena Greco, 
Miss Tognoli and Mr. Valdengo. 
Fausto Cleva conducted. i 
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Violinists Heard 

In Cincinnati 
Francescatti Performs  Bee- 
thoven Concerto—Elman Plays 
Tchaikovsky 


CINCINNATI.—Zino Francescatti ap- 
peared with the Cincinnati Symphony 
in its seventh pair of concerts Dec. 19 
and 20, playing the Beethoven Violin 
Concerto. The program opened with 
Samuel Barber’s Overture to the 
School for Scandal and closed with 
Brahms’ Fourth Symphony. 

Although the tempi of the concerto 
were not too well defined and not too 
smoothly integrated, Mr. Francescatti 
displayed brilliant virtuosity and sin- 
cere artistry. 

At the eighth pair of concerts Dec. 
26 and 27, Thor Johnson made the 
most of an opportunity to present a 
thoroughgoing symphonic program 
without benefit of a soloist. Purcell’s 
Trumpet Voluntary, transcribed by Sir 
Henry Wood, preceded Mozart’s Linz 


Symphony. Stravinsky’s Suite from 
Petrouchka was distinguished by the 
fine solo work of the orchestra’s 


pianist, John Quincy Bass. Mr. John- 
son’s program had its climax in a 
vibrant and expressive interpretation 
of Dvorak’s New World Symphony. 
The Largo assumed an added poig- 
nancy by virtue of its dedication to 
the memory of Howard Wentworth 
Hess, a distinguished figure in Cin- 
cinnati musical circles, whose death 
occurred the day of the first of this 
pair of concerts. Inserted in the pro- 
gram in tribute to the spirit of the 
season was Gabriel Pierné’s fragile 
little Vigil of the Guardian Angel, 
played with appropriate reverence. 


Kapell Is Soloist 


To sound off the new year, the 
orchestra presented in its ninth pair 
of concerts Jan. 2 and 3, Handel’s 
Water Music Suite transcribed by 
Hamilton Harty, Mahler’s First Sym- 
phony and Rachmaninoff’s Rhapsody 
on a Theme of Paganini, with William 
Kapell as soloist. 

Mr. Johnson and the orchestra again 
held the spotlight at the 10th pair of 
concerts, Jan. 9 and 10, when they 
opened the program with a charming 
presentation of Brahms’ Serenade in 
D major. Some of Khatchaturian’s 
lively dances from the Gayne ballet 
were followed by an undistinguished 
rendition of Debussy’s Afternoon of a 
Faun. Concluding the program was 
Sibelius’ Fifth Symphony. 

Mischa Elman appeared as soloist 
with the orchestra on Jan. 17 and 18. 
The all-Tchaikovsky program opened 
with a first performance here of the 
seldom heard Second Nutcracker 
Suite. Played with vigor and alert- 
ness, it still lacked the contrast that 
one should expect to find. 

The inevitable vehicle for Mr. EI- 





THIRTY-SIX YEARS TOGETHER 
Fritz Kreisler, beloved violinist, and his accompanist of three dozen years of 


concertizing, Carl Lamson, at a 


recent recital 


BOO mie 
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man was the Violin Concerto. It 
proved to be an uncomfortable one 
for soloist, orchestra and audience. Mr. 
Elman was obviously much more at 
ease in the several encores which he 
played to the greater satisfaction of 
the audience. Here he was ably as- 
sisted by Wolfgang Rosé. 

At the end of the program was the 
Pathétique. It was obvious that Mr. 
Johnson had worked out a clearly de- 
fined pattern of the work. If the build- 
ing of the structure did not conform 
to the pattern in all respects, this per- 
formance did indicate unmistakably 
that in this conductor we have a 
thoughtful musician who is capable of 
imaginative and compelling expression. 

The first Pop Concert of the season 
was conducted Jan. 7 by Andre Kos- 
telanetz. Mary LEIGHTON 


Doris Doree Fulfilling 
Many European Engagements 


Doris Doree, dramatic soprano, who 
is singing in London, appeared recent- 
ly at Covent Garden as the Marschal- 
lin in Der Rosenkavalier, Leonora in 
Il Trovatore and Ellen Onford in 
Peter Grimes. Later, she went to Den- 
mark where she was heard in concert 
in Copenhagen and other cities, then 
to Oslo in Norway and to Stockholm. 
The end of January brought her back 
to Covent Garden for the same three 
roles. Early in February, she was to 
appear with the London Symphony in 
the Albert Hall and give a radio pro- 
gram with the same organization. In 
March she is scheduled for another 
appearance in the Albert Hall, this 
time with the London Philharmonic, 
and in April with the Hallé Orches- 
tra, with John Barbirolli conducting. 


Cincinnati Sees 

New Ballets 
Cirque de Deux and Madronas 
Presented by Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo 


CINCINNATI.—J. H. Thuman pre- 
sented the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo on Jan. 1 and 2. New presenta- 


tions included the clever fantasy 
Cirque de Deux, featuring Ruthanna 
Boris as choreographer and _ prin- 


cipal. Outstanding in Antonia Cobos’ 
Madronas, the other new production, 
were the striking costumes and light- 
ing. The work is of little interest in- 
trinsically, but the principals, Krassov- 
ska, Boris, Danielian and Franklin 
minimized this weakness with their 
brilliant and captivating performances. 

The ballets repeated from previous 
appearances were _ predominantly 
Tchaikovsky, with Swan Lake, The 
Nutcracker and Ballet Imperial. The 
last two featured Mary Ellen Moylan 
to fine advantage. Completing the pro- 
gram was the lavish Scheherezade 
with Frederic Franklin’s superb inter- 
pretation of the Favorite Slave. Mlle. 
Danilova again was superb. 

On Jan. 6 Isaac Stern appeared on 
the Matinee Musicale series. His pro- 
gram included Vitali’s Ciaccona, the 
Brahms Sonata in D, Wieniawski’s 
Concerto in D minor and Prokofieff’s 
Sonata in D. Throughout the program 
he displayed his superb technique with 
style and good taste. The extraor- 
dinary demands of this program upon 
the pianist were met brilliantly by 
Alexander Zakin. 

On the Artist Series sponsored by 
J. H. Thuman, Gregor Piatigorsky 





gave a memorable concert on Jan. 8. 
In Boccherini’s Sonata in C he 
achieved a fluidity of expression rarely 
heard. In Bach’s Prelude and Fugue 
in C Minor (for cello alone), and in 
his own adaptation of La Campanella 
by Paganini, he exhibited his amazing 
technique. 

His extraordinary versatility was 
evident throughout the program which 
included Chopin’s Sonata in G minor, 
Schubert's Introduction, Theme, and 
Variations, an Elegie by Fauré, Valse 
by Jongen, Aria of Stravinsky, and 
Copland’s Hoe-Down from Rodeo. 

Marian Anderson, also sponsored by 
Mr. Thuman, appeared on Jan. 15. An 
absorbing group of Italian pieces, 
which she sang freely and sincerely, 
included arias from Handel’s Flori- 
dante and Serse, Se l’aura spira by 
Girolamo Frescobaldi and Che fiero 
costume by Giovanni Legrenzi. 

Most outstanding was a group of 
Schubert songs, for here Miss Ander- 
son touched the heights of her artistry. 
She concluded with a profoundly mov- 
ing group of spirituals and several of 
her ever popular encores. Franz Rupp 
accompanied her with distinction. 

Mary LEIGHTON 





Library Group 
Meets in Detroit 


Derroir.—The Music Library Asso- 
ciation, founded in 1931 and now num- 
bering 700 members interested in 
music libraries, held its annual meeting 
Jan. 30 and 31 in Detroit. All sessions 
convened in the Detroit Public Li- 
brary, with H. Dorothy Tilly, presi- 
dent of the association for the past 
two years and chief of the music and 
drama department of the Detroit Pub- 
lic Library, presiding. 

Several musicological papers were 
read during the meeting. They in- 
cluded Allgemeine Musikalische Zei- 
tung, Prototype of Contemporary Mu- 
sical Journalism, by Dr. Murray Bar- 
bour of Michigan State College; Mu- 
sic Research in Michigan as a Pattern 
for Regional Studies, by Raymond 
Kendall of the University ot Michi- 
gan; The Music of Machault, by 
Arthur Grau, director of the Detroit 
Oratorio Society, and An Unknown 
Collection of Composers’ Letters at 
Harvard, by Hans Nathan of Michi- 
gan State College. 

Other features of the meeting in- 
cluded a visit to the harpsichord work- 
shop of John Challis in Ypsilanti, 
Mich. ; a consideration of the associa- 
tion’s quarterly publication, Notes, and 
extensive exhibits illustrating activi- 
ties of the Music Library Association 
and the Detroit Public Library. Spe- 
cial exhibits drew attention to popular 
songs dealing with the automobile in- 
dustry and to the resources of the 
Azalia Hackley Collection, which is 
concerned with Negro music and the 
activities of Negro artists in the thea- 
ter and on the concert stage. 
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Pianists Play with 
Golden Gate Forces 


Brailowsky Heard 
Work—Foss’ Ode 
Coast Hearing 


in Chopin 
Given West 


San Francisco.—Except for a 12- 
day respite from Dec. 20 to Jan. 2, 
music critics have rarely had more 
than one free night per week since 
the start of the concert season. The 
deluge of pre-Christmas music in- 
cluded much that was purely seasonal 
and a passing procession of stellar 
pianists for both recital and symphony 
engagements. 

Alexander Brailowsky was soloist 
in Chopin’s First Concerto with the 
San Francisco Symphony and Pierre 
Monteux in the fifth program— 
RCA Victor wanted to record the 
work with the same participants the 
following day. For the same reason, 
Strauss’ Ein Heldenleben concluded 
the program and was given an un- 
commonly fine performance by Mr. 
Monteux, Naoum Blinder, concert- 
master, and everyone else concerned. 

Opening the program were Men- 
delssohn’s Overture to Ruy Blas and 
the first performance here of Lukas 
Foss’ Ode. It was the first concert of 
the season so completely sold out that 
the symphony had to be seated entire- 
ly behind the proscenium, in order 
that the orchestra pit could be used 
for extra chairs rather than as a fore- 
stage for the string players. 

Benno Moiseivitsch was soloist with 
Mr. Monteux and the Symphony for 
the Art Commission Series concert in 
the Civic Auditorium, playing the 
Rachmaninoff Second Concerto more 
nearly as Rachmaninoff did than 
any other pianist known here. Mr. 
Monteux also conducted the Sibelius 
First Symphony and Berlioz’ Roman 
Carnival Overture. 

Witold Malcuzynski offered Bach, 
Liszt, Debussy, Scriabin and Chopin 
music to a Larry Allen Series audi- 
ence, playing with most beautiful tone 


and proving that Liszt’s Sonata in B: 


minor can still be music of great in- 
terest. 
Quartararo Heard 


Florence Quartararo made a guest 
appearance with the San Francisco 
Symphony under Art Commission 
auspices Jan. 10, singing even more 
beautifully than previously. Gaetano 
Merola was guest conductor for the 
concert, and presented Schubert’s Un- 
finished Symphony, Wagner’s Meister- 
singer Prelude, Tchaikovsky’s Capric- 
cio Italien and Strauss’ Gypsy Baron 
Overture and the accompaniments for 
Handel’s Care selve and arias from II 
Trovatore, Mefistofele, Tosca (the 
Vissi d’arte was exquisitely sung) 
and, for encores, the Jewel Song from 
Faust and the Schubert Ave Maria. 

Vera Franceschi, pianist, scored a 
sensational success with the Second 
MacDowell Concerto as guest soloist 
with the San Francisco Symphony on 
its sixth program of the season in the 
Opera House. She played with trem- 
endous power (too much for tonal 
beauty on some occasions) and genuine 
musicality. 

At the same concerts, Mr. Monteux 
introduced the Vaughan Williams Fan- 
tasia on a Theme by Thomas Tallis, 
Hindemith’s Overture to News of the 
Day and Beethoven’s Third Symphony. 

Maryory M. FISHER 





Baritone on Extensive Tour 


Igor Gorin, baritone, is currently on 
a concert tour which began in Sep- 
tember in Powell River, Canada, and 
which will take him to Mexico and 
throughout the United States. He will 
have sung in 60 cities at the conclusion 
of his tour in April. His repertoire on 
this tour includes songs and arias by 
Handel, Berlioz, Massenet, Musorgsky 
and Grieg as well as his own compo- 
sitions. 








BEL CANTO TRIO IN CHARLES CITY 


At a reception in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Earl Stewart following the concert 
are pictured, left to right, Mrs. Stewart, Mr. Stewart, president of the Charles 
City Community Concert Association; George London, bass-baritone; Frances 
Yeend, soprano; Mario Lanza, tenor, and Mrs. M. E. Hickethier, vice-president 


of the Association 


until the present membership of al- 
most 1,000 now completely fills the 
auditorium. Concerts to follow will 
bring to the Charles City music lovers 
Abbey Simon, pianist, the de Paul 
Chorus, and John Sebastian, har- 


CuHarwes City, lowa.—For the gala 
opening of its third series, the Charles 
City Community Concert Association 
presented to a capacity audience the 
Columbia Bel Canto Trio. Since its 
inception season 1945-46, the Associa- 





tion has grown steadily each year monica virtuoso. 
: Virginia Blair, soprano; Barbara 
Society Presents Beatty, contralto; Raymond Ham- 


mons, tenor, and Marsden Argail. 

Handel’s Judas Maccabaeus was 
also a holiday week feature, presented 
by the Temple Emanu-f1 under the 
direction of Cantor Reuben 8. Rinder. 
Soloists were James Schwabacher, 
Jr., Stanley Noonan, Dorothy Wa- 
renskjold and Velna Lou King. Lud- 
wig Altman was at the orga”. 

The new year brought Joseph Szi- 
geti, who never fails to give an inter- 
esting violin program in a musicianly 
fashion. The premiere of Prokofieff’s 
Sonata in F, opus 80, was of major 
interest. Played from manuscript, it 
bespoke a rebellious spirit and seemed 
to be the expression of a restless soul. 
It was a superbly wrought work, even 
if Prokofieff seems to have lost his 


Shostakovich Trio 


Russian Work Given Its Initial 
San Francisco Hearing—Szigeti 
in Recital 


San Francisco.—The Music Lovers 
Society gave the first San Francisco 
performance of Shostakovich’s Trio 
for piano, violin and cello at the close 
of its initial program of the season, 
which also included Telemann’s gay 
and refreshing Quartet in B minor for 
flute, violin, cello and piano; Doh- 
nanyi’s Serenade for violin, viola and 
cello, and Handel’s Sonata in A minor 
for flute and piano. The music was de- 
lightfully played by Margaret Tilly, 


pianist; Frances Wiener, violinist; sense of humor and to have adopted an 
Lucient Mitchell, violist; Herman attitude of bitter resignation. 

Reinberg, cellist, and Merrill Jordan, Brahms’ Sonata in G, Op. 78, Bach’s 
flutist. Adagio and Fugue in G minor for solo 


A special Christmas concert by the 
Berkeley Chamber Singers in the 
Marines Memorial theater introduced 
an exceptionally interesting and able 
vocal group directed by Iva De Hiatt. 
Aaron Copland’s In the Beginning and 
Benjamin’ Britten’s Ceremony of 
Carols were of great interest and pro- 
vided a contrast in musical style to 
the early English and _ traditional 
carols which preceded and followed 
the modern works. 

In the same theatre the Madrigal 
Guild, directed by Eileen Washington, 
also gave an uncommonly interesting 
Christmas program of madrigals, 
carols, catches, ayres and lute songs to 
Shakespeare texts, employing various 
solo and ensemble combinations. Such 
accompaniments as were used were 
played on the harpsichord or the flute 
by the director. The ensemble, beauti- 
fully dressed in medieval costumes, 
made an attractive picture and the solo 
singing brought to light several excel- 
lent voices, including those of Ells- 
worth Ralston, Harold Oxsen, Frances 
Higgins, and Lawrence Sherrill. 

No fewer than five performances of 
Messiah were given, but only that of 
the Unruh Philharmonic Chorus 
called for an admission fee. It was 
given in the Opera House, with David 
Unruh conducting the able choral 
group. Four pianists and one Ham- 
mond organist attempted to present 

the instrumental score. Soloists were rial Theater. 


violin, the Mendelssohn Concertc and 
the Bartok-Szigeti Hungarian Folk 
Tunes pleased the Larry Allen Series 
subscribers. Joseph Levine was the 
excellent collaborating pianist. 

Patrice Munsel sang five nights 
later on the same series, but not well 
enough to fulfill the hopes based on 
her debut here two years ago. Her 
naturally fine voice was often hard, 
and only a part of the time was it 
pretty. The artificial Hollywood glam- 
our she has developed made her less 
appealing than when her natural 
sweetness won the hearts of her 1945 
audience. Stuart Ross was her ac- 
companist and assisting soloist. 

Samuel Lipman, 12-year-old pianist. 
gave his third recital and confirmed 
the auspicious impressions made in 
past appearances. 

Lawrence Tibbett, with Edward 
Harris at the piano, did some fine 
singing and some less than fine sing- 
ing in his Opera House recital. On 
the same evening, Desire Ligeti, 
Hungarian basso, sang an all-Schubert 
program beautifully to a much smaller 
audience in the California Club, with 
Fritz Berens at the piano. 

The San Francisco String Quartet 
played Prokofieff’s Second Quartet, 
Op. 92, Mozart’s in F, K. 590 and 
Beethoven’s in B flat major, Op. 130, 
for its January audiences at the 
Century Club and the Marines Memo- 
Marjory M., FIsHER 
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Wagner Scores Success 
with Butterfly Produc- 
tion—To Give Romeo 


NTEREST in opera continues to 

develop in the hinterlands (at a 
healthy rate) according to Charles L. 
Wagner, whose itinerant companies 
have been enjoying increasing success 
for the past eight seasons. To prove 
his point, Mr. Wagner cited a few 
figures. Last season, his Il Trovatore 
played 47 performances in 49 days 
and in the fall, 75 performances of 
Madama Butterfly were given in 77 
days — probably an all time record 
and certainly a new high since Henry 
W. Savage’s touring operas. Plans 
which Mr. Wagner and his associate, 
Edward W. Snowdon, have for 1948- 
49 call for at least 135 performances 
in 140 days, with two separate tour- 
ing companies which will play to an 
estimated 400,000 American opera- 
goers. 


Next fall’s -production will be 
Romeo and Juliet by Gounod. From 
Oct. 1, to Dec. 5, a company of 80 
will play for large municipal and 
small college audiences from New 
England to Louisiana and from Wis- 
consin to Alabama, Entirely new set- 
tings and colorful new costumes will 
be offered with a complete orchestra, 
and a youthful chorus, selected for 
both voice and looks. 


Désiré Defrére will be artistic 
director for the eighth consecutive 
year. In his 40th American operatic 
season, Defrére boasts a record as 
leading baritone and stage director 
with the Opera-Comique of Paris, the 
Théatre de la Monnaie in Brussels, 
and the Chicago, Metropolitan and 
Hammerstein Companies. To conduct 
the Gounod score, Mr. Wagner is 
bringing back Walter Ducloux, Swiss- 
American, who, in pre-war days, 
directed The Barber of Seville and 
Don Pasquale for him. During the 
war Mr. Ducloux served with distinc- 
tion in the American army. 

Speaking of his plans for Romeo 
and Juliet, Mr. Wagner said, “The 
Gounod score has not been done well 
on the road for years. Snowdon and I 
intend to present it as a thrilling 
music-drama, giving equal emphasis 
to the flow of dramatic action, and the 
beautiful music. I remember the days 
when Emma Eames, Alice Nielsen, 
and Jean deReszke made Romeo one 
of the best box-office attractions. We 
will have lovely Juliets, and tenors, 
young and virile enough to climb the 
balcony but without the avoirdupois to 
break it down. We have built a loyal 
opera audience in the past eight years; 
our patrons like theatre, and each 
season they have: come to look to us 
for a fine piece of lyric-theatre. 

“In line with our proven belief that 
audiences like to laugh in English 
and cry in a foreign tongue, we will 
do Romeo in French, and our second 
opera, The Barber of Seville in an 
excellent English adaptation. The gay 
Rossini comedy will have a full or- 
chestra and male chorus under the 
direction of Paul Breisach. Mr. 
Breisach is noted for his perform- 
ances of Aida, Don Giovanni, Louise, 
Fidelio and Die Meistersinger, at the 
Metropolitan and San _ Francisco 
Operas. While this opera is a revival 
for us since we began with it in 1940, 
our production for the ten week 1949 
Spring tour will have new scenery 
and costumes. Local managers need 
only hear the RCA Victor Record- 
rama of our earlier production of The 
Barber to learn of the high quality 
and humor we give this pe xed 
opéra-comique. 

“Our system of doing one night 
stands with alternating casts insures 
each city of a superior performance. 
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Opera Companies Tour Extensively 





Ace Hoffman Studios 


Charles L. Wagner's touring Madame Butterfly company at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 


for the opening of an Il-week tour. 


Left of center in the front row are: 


Désiré Defrare, artistic director; Charles L. Wagner, producer; Edwin McArthur, 
conductor; Mary Henderson, Cio-Cio-San, and Lydia Summers, Suzuki 





Walter Ducloux, conductor of Charles L. 
Wagner's touring production of Romeo 
and Juliet, with his wife, Jean Rifino, 
soprano, who sings the role of the Page 


We audition good singers by the hun- 
dreds and invariably they have a 
repertoire of five to ten opera roles. 
But when asked how often and where 
they have sung these roles, the answer 
too often is, “I know it, but I haven’t 
sung it yet; there is no opportunity.” 
Few companies can afford to train 
young singers and must rely on 
known artists; but we can train young 
artists and our company has proved 
an ideal place where many leading 
singing-actors have gained experience. 


Mr. Wagner commented on the con- 
sistent growth of his opera ventures. 
Not only have his companies achieved 
leadership for quality presentations on 
the road at a $3.00 top, but he has 
built his own audiences in many cities. 
This, in turn, has eased booking prob- 
lems because many local-managers and 
committees have found his operas to 
be one of the best annual concert 
series ticket sellers in the field. 


One factor responsible for the 
growth of his operas, is diligent at- 
tention to every detail, At least a 
full year is devoted to each opera unit 
before it is placed in rehearsal. Cast- 
ing, costumes, scenery, bookings, re- 
hearsals, advertising, publicity and 
labor-relations are handled personally 
by Mr. Wagner and Mr. Snowdon. 
They like to look back to 1940 when 
they packed off a cast of The Barber 
in a rickety old bus, with the stream- 
lined scenery, strapped on the roof 
under a tarpaulin. Whenever they 
came to a low-bridge, the driver had 
to let air out of the tires so they could 
get under. .. . The difficult war years 
are a less pleasant memory but not a 
single date was lost. 

“Things aren’t so simple now,” Mr. 
Wagner observed, “Today we have to 
deal with ten separate unions to put 
our shows together. We move a com- 
pany of 80, 12,000 miles, in two 


streamlined, air-conditioned _ busses, 
with a thirty foot trailer-truck for 
scenery and instruments. Because we 
have delivered the goods, year after 
year, and have kept our fee down, our 
principal problem is to find enough 
dates to satisfy all applicants, Already 
we have over 50 dates for Romeo and 
I have had to turn down many be- 
cause they are out of our itinerary. 
Dates for The Barber are coming in 
just as fast. Civic and Community 
Concert cities have learned what a 
successful series number opera makes 
and we have become perennials with 
them. 

Warning against substandard opera 
companies, Mr. Wagner invites all 
local managers who have questions 
about the quality, bookings or finan- 
cial backing of any opera offered, to 
write to the League of Grand Opera 
Producers in New York. Founded a 
year ago, one of the League’s aims is 
to assist the local committee man in 
making a wise choice of opera. 





Strauss Music Banned in Poland 

The music of Richard Strauss has 
been barred in Poland by the Min- 
istries of Education and Arts which 
ruled that the composer was active in 
the Nazi movement, The ban went into 
effect Jan. 30. 









Fortune Gallo 


San Carlo Company Plays 
Coast-to-Coast—New York 
Season Planned 


ESPITE the mounting costs of 

operation, due to unionization of 
all personnel, the San Carlo Opera 
Company, Fortune Gallo, director, 
last September began its 37th coast 
to coast tour in Boston. In October, 
at the invitation of the Chicago Opera 
Company and the Chicago Music 
Foundation, the company had a three 
week season of artistic and financial 
success in the Chicago Opera House. 

The remainder of the company’s 
tour will embrace the entire country 
and western Canada with two months 
of bookings on the Pacific coast, in- 
cluding two weeks in the San Fran- 
cisco War Memorial Opera House 
beginning Mar. 9, and ten days in 
Los Angeles. 

At the conclusion of the tour in 
spring, Mr. Gallo will present the 
San Carlo Company at the Rockefel- 
ler Center Theatre in New York, 
where it has habitually played to sold 
out houses. 

With over 50 bookings remaining 
for the current season, Mr. Gallo re- 
ported that heavy mail orders at all 
points, clearly indicate the prospect of 
a record-breaking season, 





With the Philadel- 
phia La Scala Opera 
Co. production of 
Madame Butterfly, 
front row, |. to r.: 
Lillian Marchetto, 
Suzuki; Nino Martini, 
Pinkerton; Violeta de 
Freitas, Cio-Cio-San; 
Giuseppe Bambo- 
schek, conductor. 
Back row: Francesco 
Pelosi, manager; 
Richard Bonelli, 
a 





Leone-Johnston 
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Alberta Concerto 
Heard in Montreal 


Other New Works Include 
Canadian Suite by Alexander 
Brott, Montreal Composer 


MontreaAL — The Latin-American 
Division of the CBS sponsored on 
Nov. 20 the premiere of Alberta 
Concerto for piano and orchestra by 
the young pianist and composer Min- 
uetta Borek and also of the Canadian 
Suite by Alexander Brott, Montreal 
violinist, conductor and composer. 

Both works proved to be interesting. 
Miss Borek performed her own work 
with brilliance accompanied by the 
CBS Symphony conducted by Mr. 
Brott. The latter conducted his own 
composition. The Division also spon- 
sored, on Dec. 19, a joint recital by 
Monica Mais, soprano, and George 
London, Montreal bass-baritone who 
is achieving great success abroad. 

Arthur LeBlanc, Canadian violinist, 
presented, on Dec. 11, his annual re- 
cital sponsored by the Société du Pon 
Parler Francais. Assisted by Jean 
Beaudet at the piano, the violinist 
scored successfully with the Mendels- 
sohn Concerto. Paul Loyonnet, French 
pianist, offered an interesting program 
at the Ecole Supérieure de Musique 
d’Outremont on Nov. 29. 

The Palestinian pianist, Ella Gold- 
stein made her local debut at the Sir 
Arthur Currie Gymnasium on Nov. 20. 
Presented by Canadian Concerts & 
Artists, Inc., the young artist demon- 
strated unusual technique and under- 
standing, especially in Schumann’s 
Carnival and _ Stravinsky’s Three 
Dances from Petrushka. She was 
cheerfully acclaimed. 

ischa Elman, assisted at the piano 
by Wolfgang Rose, gave a recital at 
Plateau Hall on Nov. 25. The noted 
violinist was heard under the auspices 
of the Casavant Society. Kenneth 





Coenraad V. Bos 
(standing), Clarence 
R. Decker, president 
of the University of 
Kansas City (Mo.), 
and Carl Friedberg 
(right), at Mr. 
Decker's home 


nates 





Meek, organist, was heard in a bril- 
liant recital on Dec. 9 at the Notre 
Dame Church. Handel’s Messiah was 
offered on Dec. 15 by the Elgar Choir 
conducted by B. E. Chadwick. Capa- 
ble soloists were Audrey Farnell, so- 
prano, Anna Malenfant, contralto, 
Jean Létourneau, tenor, and Harry 
Maude, bass. Kenneth Meek was at 
the organ. : 

A ballet group billed as the Paris 
Opera Ballet Stars and comprising 
Roger Fenonjois, Lolita Parent, Mari- 
anne Ivanoff and Daniel Sellier was 
presented by La Société Classique and 
was disappointing. The group was 
seen on Dec. 6, 7, 9 at His Majesty’s 
Theatre. 

Members of the Ladies Morning 
Musical Club heard a violin recital 
by Ginette Neveu, assisted at the 
piano by Jean Neveu, a piano recital 
by Franz Rupp, on Nov. 27 and a 
magnificent song recital by the tenor 


(advertisement) 





MIDDLEBURY, VT.—Announcement 
of the third annual Middlebury 
College Composers’ Conference and 
Chamber Music Center, to be 
held August 21-September 4, has 

wee. wrought en 
3 enthusiastic 
* endorsement 
from Alfred 
Franken- 
stein, music 
critic of the 
K San Francis- 
* co Chronicle. 
**N owhere 
have I seen 
anything 
comparable 
t6,/this 
achievement 
at Middle- 
bury”, says Frankenstein. “There 
is nothing like it in idea, intention, 
spirit or accomplishment. It is one 
of the most hopeful and fruitful 
things on the American Musical 
Scene.” 


Held in the picturesque buildings 
on the beautiful campus of Middle- 
bury College, the Music Center 
provides an opportunity for pro- 
fessional as well as amateur in- 
strumentalists to perform under 
expert guidance. Emphasis _ is 
placed on repertoire and interpre- 
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Frankenstein Praises 
Middlebury College Summer 
Music Center & Composers’ Conf. 


S. F. Critic Extols Announcement 
of 3rd Season, Aug. 21—Sept. 4 


tation. There is personalized and 
group instruction and coaching. 


The Composers’ Conference offers 
experienced criticism of scores 
plus discussions, instruction and 
performance. Here the aim is for 
better understanding of serious 
composing and problems of pub- 
lishing. 

Those attending both the Music 
Center and the Composers’ Con- 
ference have enthusiastically de- 
scribed their activities as stimulat- 
ing and most instructive. 


A nationally known staff is under 
direction of Allan Carter. An- 
nouncement of the staff members 
will be made at an early date. 


After classes most students avail 
themselves of the Vermont vaca- 
tionland atmosphere. Some are at- 
tracted to the nearby waters of 
Lake Champlain while others seek 
beautiful drives in the cool Green 
Mountains; either opportunity is 
about twenty minutes by car. 


Those interested in attending either 
the Chamber Music Center or the 
Composers’ Conference would do 
well: to make early application. 
Bulletins and details may be ob- 
tailed from: The Office of the 
Summer Schools, Middlebury Col- 
lege, Middlebury 19, Vermont. 
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Roland Hayes, accompanied by Regi- 
nald Boardman on Dec. 4. 

The Y.M.H.A. presented two more 
recitals in its series. The first one by 
the local pianist, Judith Carinov and 
the second by Frances Magnes, Amer- 
ican violinist of outstanding talent. 
She was accompanied by John New- 
mark. GILLEs Potvin 





Defauw Presents 
Respighi Suite 
Vetrate di Chiesa Given Hear- 
ing — Little Symphony Begins 
Sixth Season 


MontTreaL.—An all orchestral pro- 
gram was featured by Désiré Defauw 
and the orchestra of Les Concerts 
Symphoniques on Nov. 18 and 19. The 
concerts had a brilliant opening with 
Respighi’s seldom played Vetrate di 
Chiesa suite. The remainder of the 
program included Sibelius’ Fifth Sym- 
phony, the Poem of Ecstasy by Scria- 
bin and La Valse by Ravel. 


Raoul Jobin, Canadian tenor, was 
soloist with the orchestra on Dec. 2 
and 3. Mr. Jobin was in fine voice and 
sang with deep feeling three songs by 
Duparc as well as excerpts from Ber- 
lioz’s Les Troyens a Carthage and La 
Damnation de Faust. Mr. Defauw and 
and the orchestra supplied fine accom- 
paniment and were also heard in the 
Alceste Overture by Gluck, the Pellé- 
as and Mélisande Suite by Gabriel 
Fauré, the Symphony in C by Bizet 
and in excerpts from La Damnation 
de Faust. 


The concerts of Dec. 16 and 17 
were outstanding. The pianist Wil- 
liam Kapell was soloist in Rachman- 
inoff’s Third Concerto which he 
played with complete mastery of style 
and astonishing virtuosity. The or- 
chestra, under Mr. Defauw, played 
Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas Overture, 
the Water Music by Handel-Harty, 
Schubert’s Fifth Symphony in B Flat 
and Danse Villageoise by Claude 
Champagne of Montreal. 


The Little Symphony of Montreal 
began its sixth season at the Ermitage 
on Dec. 9 with a new policy of having 
a guest conductor instead of a regular 
one as formerly. Guests will be Fried- 
er Weissmann, Valter Poole, Fritz 
Mahler, Stanley Chapple and Guy 
Fraser Harrison. Mr. Weissmann 
conducted the first concert, and his 
program included Corelli’s Christmas 
Concerto, Mozart’s Jupiter Symphony 
and Schénberg’s Verklarte Nacht. 


The Montreal Youth Symphony, 
Fernand Graton, conductor, gave its 
first concert of the season at Plateau 
Hall on Dec. 19. A talented young 
violinist, Jean MacNab, was soloist in 
the Mendelssohn Concerto. The rest 
of the program was made up of the 
Cosi fan Tutte Overture by Mozart, 
Wagner’s Siegfried Idyll and Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony. 

GILLEs Potvin 





Worcester Society 
Presents Messiah 


Mikado Staged by Light Opera 
Club—Branch of New England 
Opera Planned 


Worcester, Mass.—The Worcester 
Oratorio Society’s performance of 
Messiah on Dec. 7 was its 47th in the 
51 seasons of the organization. An 
audience of 3,800 crowded the Audi- 
torium and the adjacent Playhouse 
balcony. Walter Howe directed the 
chorus of 500 and the orchestra of 60. 
Many felt that this was as capable 
and inspiring a presentation of the 
oratorio as Worcester has heard. 

Of the soloists, Clifford Harvuot 
and Rosalind Nadell were remembered 
here from Festivals of 1947 and 1946; 
Ruth Diehl and Harold Haugh were 
newcomers to Worcester. In an eve- 
ning of outstanding solo work, Miss 
Diehl and Messrs. Haugh and Har- 
vuot won the highest honors. Others 
taking part were Myrtle Olson Young, 
concertmaster ; James A. Gow, organ- 
ist; Albert Yodzonis, trumpeter, and 
Parouhi Adamian Boyagian, pianist. 
The second and third parts of the ora- 
torio were broadcast. 

The Worcester County Light 
Opera Club opened its 11th season on 
Dec. 4, 5, and 6 with well-attended 
performances of The Mikado in At- 
wood Hall. Rosaire Cote, in a hilari- 
ous portrayal of Ko-Ko was the only 
singer retained from the Club’s pro- 
duction of eight years ago. Leona 
Sawyer and William Mitchell were 
pleasing in the romantic leads, Donald 
MacRoberts made much of Pooh-Bah, 
and the very adequate supporting cast 
included Frances Giabatti, Jean Tay- 
lor, Martha Kalashian, Haig Jaffarian 
and Julius Fisher. Anne Zakarian was 
the production manager, Madeleine 
Companion the stage director, and 
Harry Levenson the music director. 
The Club celebrated its 10th anniver- 
sary in November with a banquet. 

Interesting plans for Worcester in- 
clude the formation of a branch of the 
New England Opera Theatre which 
is presenting Mozart operas in English 
at the Boston Opera House under the 
direction of Boris Goldovsky. Worces- 
ter people showed their interest at a 
lecture recital at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Aldus C. Higgins on Dec. 7, 
when Mr. Goldovsky and three of his 
singers gave operatic excerpts. 

Another project is a Youth Orches- 
tra, sponsored by the Teen Age Can- 
teen, through its adult backers. Funds 
are available for initial rehearsals, and 
an invitation has been extended to 
young people of high school and col- 
lege age. Rehearsals will begin this 
month, with Harry Levenson as con- 
ductor. 

The Jenny Lind Chorus of Women, 
directed by Arvid C. Anderson, pre- 
sented its 25th Anniversary Concert 
in North High School on Nov. 19, 
with Eugene Capobianco, harpist, as 
soloist. Joun F. Kyes 





Henderson Signed for Radio Program 

Mary Henderson, soprano, has be- 
gun a 26-week program over the 
Dominion Network and French Net- 
work across Canada on CBS emanat- 
ing from Montreal Thursday evenings 
at 8:30. Miss Henderson recently 
completed a coast-to-coast tour of 28 
performances as Cio-Cio-San with the 
Charles L. Wagner production of 
Madam Butterfly. 





Correction 


The Dec. 19 concert of the Toronto 
Symphony, in which Freda Trepel, 
Canadian pianist, was soloist in Liszt’s 
Hungarian Fantasy, was conducted by 
Sir Ernest MacMillan, conductor of 
the orchestra, and not by Paul Scher- 
man, as reported in the Jan. 1 issue 
of MusicaL AMERICA. 
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Ben Greenhaus 


Ellen Ballon takes her French poodle (that intelligent breed) for a ride in the 
family station wagon 


F Rose Bampton prefers the affectionate, cuddly type 





ampered 


ooches 
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Edward Ozern 
Walter Cassel's little chum has a proper reverence 
for his master's music 





Robert Brereton takes the air in a Washington, 
D.C., park. His dog is more than a friend 









Shura Dvorine has the advantage; ten fingers 
against two paws 











Ben Greenhaus 
Florence George lends out a pair of earphones 





Abbey Simon's dog is alert and suspicious. 
Probably only a photographer 
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The choir of a Workers’ school in the Mexican capital 


Miexico 


(Continued from page 310) 
Chavez, will play seven programs, 
with emphasis on the works of 
modern composers. 

The dance has two representa- 
tives in Ballet de la Ciudad de 
Mexico and the Academia Mexi- 
cana de la Danza, of the National 
Institute of Fine Arts. The Aca- 
demia recently presented six orig- 
inal ballets in the Palace of Fine 
Arts. 

The National 


comancoenreniiiier rT 


OPERAS 


(Continued from page 360) 
esting even when her vocalism fell 
farthest short of the mark. 

Mr. Baum sang with wonderful 
freedom, security and resonance, and 
looked better than before in a new 
outfit of costumes which departed 
gratefully from the traditional gau- 
cheries of Radames’ wardrobe. As 
Ramfis, Jerome Hines, undertaking 
the part for the first time at the Met- 
ropolitan, gave a further demonstra- 
tion of the rich sonorousness of his 
voice. Maxine Stellman took over the 
offstage music of the priestess and 
sang it with uncommon accuracy of 
pitch. Other members of a generally 


University of 





Mexico sponsors a third orchestra 
in Mexico City, the Orquesta Sin- 
fonica de la Universidad. Jose F. 
Vazquez and Jose Rocabruna, co- 
conductors, have acquired a follow- 
ing for their orchestra from the 
working class and student groups. 

Symphony orchestras are also 
established in three provincial 
cities, Merida in Yucatan, Gua- 
dalajara in Jalisco, and Jalapa in 
Veracruz. The young conductor, 
Jose Ives Limautour has made his 
Orquesta Sinfonica de Jalapa the 
best of the three. 


COUUee ance neennansetiaanermenneritnr 


effective cast were Blanche Thebom, 
Giuseppe Valdengo, Philip Kinsman 
and Lodovico Oliviero. In the pit 
Emil Cooper appeared to regard Aida 
as an exercise. for the muscles alone, 
not for the mind and heart. C3. 


Don Giovanni, Feb. 5 


The sixth performance of Don Gio- 
vanni Feb. 5 brought familiar faces 
and figures to the eight leading roles 
and Fritz Busch to the conductor’s 
stand for the second time. Once more 
Jarmila Novotna showed herself a 
superb actress of beautiful mien and 
aristocratic gesture, although her sing- 
ing is not so welcome to the ear. 
Ezio Pinza was the Don, Rose Bamp- 
ton the Donna Anna (looking regal 
in very becoming costumes and sing- 
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“A Superlative Performer.”—C. G. D. Lexington Leader 


Artiss deVolt displayed a competent tech- 
nique on this most difficult instrument. 


—R.L., New York Times 


Dextrous master of her instrument and, 
besides, a musician of feeling. 


—C. W. Durgin, Boston Globe 


ing well), Salvatore Baccaloni the 
Leporello, Bidu Sayao the Zerlina, 
Charles Kullman the Don Attavio, 
Lorenzo Alvary the Masetto and 
Jerome Hines the Commendatore 
(one of five different roles this gifted 
26-year-old bass sang within a week). 


Das Rheingold, Feb. 6 


The season’s second performance of 
Wagner’s Rheingold, and the first in 
the evening subscription series of the 
Ring, was given Feb. 6. Fritz Stiedry 
was again the conductor. His well 
paced and nobly conceived interpreta- 
tion of the score brought out a myriad 
of details of coloring and dramatic 
emphasis without becoming fussy. The 
cast was the same as at the first per- 
formance with Joel Berglund as 
Wotan, Kenneth Schon as Donner, 
Emery Darcy as Froh, Max Lorenz 
as Loge, Gerhard Pechner as Albe- 
rich, John Garris as Mime, Jerome 
Hines as Fasolt, Mihaly Szekely as 
Fafner, Kerstin Thorborg as Fricka, 
Polyna Stoska as Freia, Blanche The- 
bom as Erda, Inge Manski as Wog- 
linde, Martha Lipton as Wellgunde 
and Margaret Harshaw as Flosshilde. 
A new departure was the raising of 
the curtain before the playing of the 
prelude. This improvement upon Wag- 
ner’s instructions (which has _ been 
done before at the Metropolitan) 
should be abandoned. The imaginative 
power of Wagner’s vast E flat prelude 
is enough in itself without giving the 
audience pictures to look at while it 
is played. 


Carmen, Feb. 7 

Bizet’s Carmen had its sixth per- 
formance of the season on the after- 
noon of Feb. 7, with Risé Stevens in 
the title role. Wilfred Pelletier con- 
ducted. Ramon Vinay was the Don 
José, Martial Singher the Escamillo, 
Nadine Conner the Micaela, and 
others in the cast were Thelma Vo- 
tipka, Lucielle Browning, George 
Cehanovsky, Alessio De Paolis, Philip 
Kinsman and Clifford Harvuot. N. 


Un Ballo in Maschera, Feb. 7 


The fifth presentation of Un Ballo 
in Maschera illustrated the way in 
which repeated changes of cast can 
destroy the integration of a perform- 
ance in the course of a Metropolitan 
season. When Verdi’s Swedish-Bos- 
tonian opera was given on opening 
night there were many gratifying 
marks of careful preparation. But 
since the first repetition it has never 
again been put before the public with 
the ensemble of singers who prepared 
it; and of course it has not been 


-ARTISS DE VOLT— 


HARPIST 


hall. 


The beauties of the harp as a solo instru- 
ment were revealed by Artiss deVolt, a 
superlative performer on the instrument, 
in a recital Sunday afternoon at Memorial 
The audience was so large that there 
were standees in the auditorium. 


—Lexington Leader, November 17, 1947 


Also in joint recitals with Charlotte DeVolt, Violinist 


MEMBER OF THE FACULTY OF THE MOZARTEUM ACEDEMIE, SUMMER 
MASTER CLASS TO BE GIVEN BY MISS DE VOLT IN SALZBURG, AUSTRIA 





Martial Singher 
as Escamillo 


rehearsed again, for neither the budget 
nor the time schedule permits more 
than one rehearsal period for any opera. 

There have been two Amelias, three 
Riccardos, two Ulricas, two Oscars, 
two Renatos, two Samuels and two 
conductors, appearing in a kaleido- 
scopic series of shifting casts. By the 
time the fifth performance came 
around Daniza Ilitsch found herself 
singing with an unfamiliar conductor, 
baritone, contralto and secondary so- 
prano. Fritz Busch, who had _ taken 
over in January an orchestra, chorus 
and cast originally instructed by 
Giuseppe Antonicelli, found himself 
confronted by an entirely different set 
of six principals, for not one of the 
main singers had taken part in the 
only other performance he had con- 
ducted ! 

It should be obvious, therefore, that 
the particular performance in question 
did not enable anyone tq be at his best, 
and should therefore, in all charity, be 
passed over without much specific 
comment. In spite of all hazards, how- 
ever, Inge Manski made a brilliant 
success in her first appearance as 
Oscar—the most prominent role she 
has undertaken in her first year at the 
Metropolitan—singing with sparkling 
accuracy, confidently poised tone, and 
altogether extraordinary sensitiveness 
of phrasing. Francesco Valentino was 
none too commanding in his first 
Renato of the season. The Feb. 7 
assortment also included, in addition 
to Miss Ilitsch (who sang the second 
half of the opera with great eloquence 
after an uncertain beginning), Rich- 
ard Tucker, Cloe Elmo (returning 
after her six weeks’ illness), Giacomo 
Vaghi, John Baker, Lorenzo Alvary, 
Leslie Chabay and Lodovico a ok 
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Diamond Symphony 
Given Premiere 


Leonard Bernstein Leads Bos- 
ton Symphony in Presentation 
of New Work 


David Diamond’s Fourth Symphony, 
composed in 1945 on a commission 
from the Koussevitzky Music Founda- 
tion, came to its first hearing in Sand- 
ers Theatre, Cambridge, Mass., Jan. 
22, and was repeated in Symphony 
Hall, Boston, in the subscription con- 
certs of Jan. 23 and 24. Leonard 
Bernstein conducted the Boston Sym- 
phony superbly on all three occasions, 
presenting a program which also 
included Beethoven’s Second Sym- 
phony and the complete score, with- 
out abridgement, of Stravinsky’s Pe- 
zrouchka. 

Although it was written two years 
earlier, the Diamond symphony proved 
to be as significant a landmark in his 
career as the eloquent Romeo and 
Juliet music played by the Little Or- 
chestra last fall. Scarcely more than 
20 minutes in length, the symphony 
achieves concentrated economy in the 
setting forth and evolving of its mate- 
rials without destroying a sense of 
structural amplitude seldom achieved 
nowadays even in much longer works. 

The first of the three movements, 
Allegretto, makes use of the general 
outlines of sonata-allegro form to pre- 
sent two themes of flowing, uninter- 
rupted lyricism, whose innate elo- 
quence allows them to attain an 
unforced climax of considerable pas- 
sion. In the middle movement, An- 
dante, the materials are even gentler 
and more songful. The finale, the only 
highly energetic movement in the sym- 
phony is, in its way, as dense and 
unflagging in development as some of 
the most demanding movements in 
Bach. Terse materials, highly rhyth- 
mic and predominantly dissonant in 
material, reveal successive new possi- 
bilities of growth and change; the 
richness of Mr. Diamond’s invention is 
so remarkable that both the mind and 
the imagination are required to keep 
on the alert constantly in order to 
follow the inexorable continuity of the 
music. 

It is open to question whether Mr. 
Diamond helped matters by suggest- 
ing that the symphony deals succes- 
sively with continual sleep, the alter- 
nation between sleeping and waking, 
and eternal waking. But at least this 





Leonard Bernstein David Diamond 


metaphysical description gives an im- 
pression of the seriousness of the mu- 
sic, which must be considered one of 
the most impressive American works 
in symphonic form. 

Ceci. SMITH 


Koshetz Appears 
With Boston Forces 


Nabokoff’s Return of Pushkin 
and Piston’s Third Symphony 
Given Premieres 


Boston.—The last two programs 
by the Boston Symphony, both con- 
ducted by Serge Koussevitzky, have 
been of extraordinary interest and 
variety. Vocal soloists are all too rare 
at these concerts, but amends were 
made in a handsome way when three 
scores involving singers turned up on 
one list. These were Nikolai Nabo- 
koff’s The Return of Pushkin, per- 
formed for the first time anywhere; 
La Damoiselle Elue by Debussy, and 
Tatiana’s Letter Scene from Tchai- 
kovsky’s opera, Eugen Onegin. The 
soloist in all these was Marina Kosh- 
etz, daughter of the famous Russian 
soprano, Nina Koshetz. 

Miss Koshetz sounded to the best 
advantage in Debussy’s radiant score, 
where she sang with admirable tone, 
style, delicacy and poise. Mr. Nabo- 
koff’s work, a setting of verses by 
Pushkin about his years of exile, de- 
mands a bigger voice to be heard 
above its sometimes thick orchestra- 
tion. The vocal writing is not too 
felicitous. The composer was present 
and bowed from the stage. 

Eunice Alberts, a highly talented 
young Boston contralto, sang the 
vther solo in La Damoiselle Elue 
beautifully. The chorus was the Wel- 
lesley College Choir, prepared by 
Margaret Macdonald Winkler, and 
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Anatole Kitain, pianist, and Camilla Williams, singer, lead children of the United 
Nations members from 20 countries in the United Nations hymn at the Junior 
Olympic tournament held at the Jewish Settlement House, New York City. Three 
hundred children were hosts to the 40 United Nations children who came to 
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they sang like angels. Tchaikovsky's 
Francesca da Rimini closed the pro- 
gram. 

The following week Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky performed for the first time the 
new Third Symphony by Walter Pis- 
ton of Harvard University. The work 
was commissioned by the Koussevitz- 
ky Music Foundation and is dedicated 
to the memory of Mme. Natalie 
Koussevitzky. This is the finest large 
score that Mr. Piston has created. He 
has written expertly for a very large 
orchestra. Everything sounds, every- 
thing is clear, and the whole sym- 
phony has big dimensions and con- 
stant movement. 

The scherzo is especially fine. Per- 
haps the slow movement soon and 
suddenly loses that rapt quality which 
is the desideratum of an adagio, but 
otherwise this is American music of 
top quality, and it may prove a mas- 
terpiece. Mr. Piston was on hand to 
acknowledge the considerable ap- 
plause. 

At these concerts Isaac Stern daz- 
zled everyone by his magical naviga- 
tion of the First Violin Concerto of 
Prokofieff. This inspired diablerie, 
full of strange colors, must be one of 
the trickiest concertos to perform and 
conduct of any in the repertory. Mr. 
Koussevitzy, Mr. Stern and the or- 
chestra were in top form and the re- 
sult was magnificent. Brahms’ Second 
Symphony seemed old and even dull 
after this brilliance. 

Cyrus DURGIN 





Violinists, Pianists 
Heard in Boston 


Menuhin, Zimbalist, Malcuzyn- 
ski, Kapell and Iturbi Give Per- 
formances 


Boston.—Yehudi Menuhin, violin- 
ist, was the first recitalist to appear 
after the turn of the New Year. Play- 
ing at Symphony Hall in Aaron Rich- 
mon’s Celebrity Series, he proved his 
customary musical self in Beethoven’s 
Fifth Sonata; the difficult Bartok 
Third Sonata for unaccompanied vio- 
lin; the Paganini D major Concerto 
and short items. 

Efrem Zimbalist has begun a series 
of five recitals which will cover the 
entire history of violin literature. His 
initial program ranged from Bagio 
Marini to Pugnani. The series will 
benefit the South End Music School. 

Witold Malcuzynski, like Mr. Zim- 
balist, had the ill fortune to appear 
when the Bostonian winter weather 
was even more wet and foul than us- 
ual. At a Boston Morning Musicale 
in aid of the Boston School of Occu- 
pational Therapy, Mr. Malcuzynski 
turned out fiery performances of 
Bach’s Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue, 
the Appassionata Sonata of Beetho- 
ven, and a succession of pieces by 
Chopin, Szymanowski, Prokofieff and 
Paderewski. 

Two other pianists nave been re- 
cent visitors. William Kapell, stead- 
ily maturing, gave his first Sym- 
phony Hall recital (hitherto he has 
played in the smaller Jordan Hall) 
in the Richmond Celebrity Series. A 
Fantasia and Fugue in G minor by 
Bach, a Mozart Sonata in C major, 
Chopin’s B minor Sonata and some of 
the Mendelssohn Songs Without 
words formed the bulk of his pro- 
gram, which he performed with all of 
his familiar technical mastery and 
with a further sense of intellectual 
and emotional growth. 

Symphony Hall again was filled for 
Jose Iturbi, lately back from Europe. 
The over-pedalling and the old fash- 
ioned pounding which have blurred 
some of his work in the past were at 
a minimum. His technic was again 
fleet and accurate, and his legato car- 
essingly songful. The program was 
light and easily digested. 

Cyrus DurcIn 
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"To hear any man play as Mr. 
Friedberg played, elucidating 
the very soul of the music 
along with its flesh and bones, 
would be a prodigy. To hear 
such playing from the fingers 
of a man his age could be 
called a miracle except for the 
objection that Mr. Friedberg 
has somehow made himself 
ageless and stands above such 
measurements. He can give 
each note of a chord an iden- 
tity of its own, suspend a brief 
tone in time without disturb- 
ing rhythm, state a phrase as 
if encompassing the final 
thoughts of a composer, and 
lightly perform other pianistic 
wonders | may not take the 
space to describe." 


Arthur Peterson, Toledo, Ohio, 
Blade, November 20, 1947 


Available All 
Season 1948-49 


Beginning Master Classes, 
October 1, 1948 


Excl. Mgt.: Annie Friedberg 
251 W. 57th St., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


Apply to Secretary to 
Mr. Carl Friedberg 
114 E. 52nd St., New York 22 
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Carroll Glenn stops her ears while Eugene List double-stops her beloved 
Guarnerius 


In Milan, Ramon Vinay, 

the pugilist on the right, 

duels American. style. 

Maestro de Sabata of 4 sce 

La Scala is the referee » 
Publitoto : 








John Charles Thomas tries to be brave under a 
cold shower 


Ben Greenhaus 
Ginette Neveu scans the first yard or so of 
her first American railroad ticket 


wiue World 
Give a man a boot he can wear, says Nelson Eddy; he wants 
to play cowboy in Hollywood 


Carlos Salzedo in the 
hoosegow at St. Augus- 
tine, Fla. His fair but 
jeering gaolers, members 
of his own concert en- 
semble, are from the left 
@ Mary Hill Doolittle, Ruth Ilva Kitchell, the dance satirist, is a bit pained 
Freeman, and Mimi Allen at what Iva Kitchell is doing to her with tweezers 
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The cellist, Pierre Fournier (on left), exchanges suave compli- : P . Irwin Dribben 
ments with President Benes of Czechoslovakia after a con- Raoul Jobin (left) chats with Sir Francis Evans, 
British Consul in New York, at a reception for the 


Marisa Regules, pianist, is entertained at cask to Caaauaa 
. Metropolitan tenor ai the Hotel Pierre 


New York's Metropolitan Ciub by her coun- 
tryman, Dr. Oscar Ivanissevich, Argentine 
ambassador to the U. S. 





DIPLOMATIC 


MUSICIANS at home in other worlds 


CINEMATIC 


Lauritz Melchior, with Van 

Johnson and Red Skelton, 

takes part in some Holly- 

wood ceremonies con- 

cerned with food for 
Europe 


Mr. and Mrs. Leonard 
Warren with Reginald 
Gardiner, temporarily an 
armored knight, on a 20th 
Century-Fox movie set 


Cosmo-Sileo 


SPORTS 
Richard Tucker (right) grasps the hand that's cracked 


many a homer for the N. Y. Giants, Mel Ott's ; , ws 4 mmm 
J. Wm. Robbins pen Greenhaus 


MARITIME BUSINESS 
aor a agg yacht-skipper, is Ce - Regina Resnik views snapshots of last summer's 
nage ee ¥" winsome deughter, Carolyn Central City Music Festival with a Denver man, 
oe ee Sam Sherman, vice-president of the May de- 
partment stores 
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Thomson's Opera Issued 
in Piano-Vocal Score 


ERTAINLY the most charming 

_ very possibly the most significant 
American opera of this generation is 
The Mother of Us All, by Gertrude 
Stein and Virgil Thomson, which has 
now been issued in voice and piano 
score by Music Press, Inc. This musi- 
cal pageant, as the foreword terms it, 
was commissioned by the Alice Ditson 
Fund of Columbia University in 1945- 
46 and was performed by the Colum- 
bia Theater Associates in co-operation 
with the Columbia University De- 
partment of Music at Brander Mat- 
thews Hall May 7-15, 1947. It is 
woven around the personality of Susan 
B. Anthony and her fight for political 
rights for women. 


How does The Mother of Us All 
exert so magical a spell in perform- 
ance? The question was asked a hun- 
dred times during its run last year, 
for the very surface simplicity of the 
work is one of its most baffling aspects. 
An examination of the score, now for- 
tunately available to us, suggests sev- 
eral answers. 


In the first place, the opera is a 
completely felicitous work of art. One 
could not conceive of Miss Stein’s 
elusive, infinitely evocative prose in 
any other setting but Mr. Thomson’s 
equally imaginative music. In both, a 
wholesome good sense and a love of 
humble people are expressed with 
wonderful tact and humor. The music 
is full of laughter; at last we have an 
American work without a trace of 
tragic pose. 

_ An example of Miss Stein’s shrewd 
insight into American habits of think- 
ing can be found at the opening of Act 
I, Scene 2, a political meeting. Virgil 
T. (singing in a lively march rhythm) 
harangues the chorus: “Pity the poor 
persecutor. If money is money, isn’t 
money money?” And when the chorus 
asks: “Why pity the poor perse- 
cutor?” he answers: “Pity the poor 
persecutor because the poor persecutor 
always gets to be r. Because is 
money money or isn’t money money? 
That’s why, when the poor persecutor 
is persecuted, he has to cry. Because 
the persecutor always ends by being 
persecuted. That is the reason why.” 


All of this makes profound sense 
(it is straight out of the parables of 
Jesus). And furthermore it is ideal 
prose for music. The accompaniment 
is a simple succession of C major 
chords with the vocal line alternating 
between arpeggios in C and in G. The 
effect is extraordinary. Like Satie, 
whom he idolizes, Mr. Thomson can 
make the tonic, dominant and subdom- 
inant triads sound as exciting as De- 
bussy’s remotest color chords. 


The entire score, indeed, is a lesson 
in how to set the English language 
both in recitative and aria. Since 
Pelléas et Mélisande, there has prob- 
ably been no stage work in which 
more of the text could be clearly un- 
derstood. And this is not merely be- 
cause Mr. Thomson is writing on a 
comparatively intimate scale. It is the 
spaciousness, the accent and the har- 
monic consistency of his vocal line. 
The beautiful apotheosis of Susan at 
the end of the opera, beginning, “We 
cannot retrace our steps, going for- 
ward may be the same as going back- 
wards,” has a breadth and surety of 
touch very rare in contemporary vocal 
writing. Until the last few measures 
it never goes above the staff, yet the 
composer contrives an amazing con- 
trast of vocal color in the rise and fall 
of the simple triadic patterns of the 
melody. 

The Mother of Us All reflects the 
popular waltzes and hymn tunes of the 
United States as naturally as the 
scores of Smetana and Dvorak ab- 
sorbed folk elements of Bohemia. The 
opera is not specifically folk music in 
their sense, but it evokes the Ameri- 
can past with an irresistible nostalgia. 
Lillian Russell’s appearance in the 
last scene of the last act, with the 
haunting waltz measures, “It is so 
beautiful to meet you all here, so beau- 
tiful, so beautiful,” and with its charm- 
ing hint that the picturesque Lillian’s 
mental content was not too profound, 
is an example of this charm and at- 
mospheric power. The prelude to Act 
I, Scene 4, startles the listener 
through its brilliance of color and 
harmonic piquancy. Here is polytonal- 
ity so smoothly handled that the most 
reactionary audience could not help 
but be converted. 

The Music Press acknowledges the 
assistance of several patrons who aided 
in making the publication of the opera 
possible. Two superb photographs of 
the librettist and composer by Carl 
Van Vechten (reproduced here) are 
included. The original cast is listed 
and Maurice Grosser’s scenario is also 
given. It will be invaluable to other 
producers of the work. The Mother 





Virgil Thomson, composer 


of Us All could have been unbearably 
cute and superficial. Instead, it is a 
stirring tribute to a great woman and 
a work of indefinable magic. It offers 
a very satisfactory answer to Sydney 
Smith’s contemptuous question in the 
Edinburgh Review a century ago: 
“What is American?” R.S. 


For Wind Instruments 





Reviews in Brief 


Advanced Studies for the Clarinet, 
by Victor Polatschek, G. Schirmer. A 
collection of twenty-eight ingeniously 
devised, difficult etudes by the first 
clarinetist of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, inspired by passages in 
Strauss’s Ariadne auf Naxos, Mah- 
ler’s Fourth Symphony, Shostako- 
vich’s First, Wagner’s Gétterdamme- 
rung and works by Bach, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Smetana, Prokofieff, and 
others, and including six original with 
the author. ($1.50). 

Arabian Love Song, for flute (or 
oboe) solo, with piano or harp ac- 
companiment, by Max Steiner, Mills. 
A short, attractive piece of specific 
oriental color. (60c). 

Divertimento No. 5 and Diverti- 
mento No. 6, by Mozart, adapted by 
Emil Kahn for two B-flat clarinets, 
three B-flat trumpets, trombone and 
timpani, Marks. Works of the com- 
poser’s eighteenth year originally 
scored for two flutes, five trumpets 
and timpani, with clarinets substituted 
for the flutes since two flutes cannot 
hold their own against the trumpets of 
today. ($1.50 each). 

Two Marches by Handel, revised 
and edited by Sydney Beck, Mercury. 
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Photos by Carl Van Vechten 


Gertrude Stein, librettist 


Arranged for more practical modern 
usage than the original scoring, par- 
ticularly in schools, for two trumpets, 
two clarinets or oboes and a bass in- 
strument, or any five wind instruments 
in B flat, or two trumpets, two violins 
and cello. (Complete score and parts, 
$1.50) 

Quartet in F, by Rossini, revised 
and edited by Richard Franko Gold- 
man, Mercury. Music of characteris- 
tic sparkle, grace and humor by the 
composer of The Barber of Seville, 
which has been unjustly neglected and 
is now made readily available for the 
first time to American performers. 
(Complete score, $3.) 


Three Equale for Four Trombones, 
by Beethoven, adapted for trumpet 
and three trombones by Emil Kahn, 
Marks. This work, composed in 1812, 
was originally scored for two altos, 
a tenor and a bass trombone, but as 
the alto trombone has virtually fallen 
into disuse, the upper part has here 
been given to a trumpet. (75c). 

Tom Binkley’s Tune, by Henry 
Cowell, for baritone (or euphonium) 
solo and piano, Merrymount Music 
Press (Mercury, selling agent). 
Melodically appealing and of no seri- 
ous difficulty. (60c). 

Roulade, for four B-flat clarinets, 
by Maurice C. Whitney, C. Fischer, A 
rapid-fire, exhilarating piece for ac- 
complished clarinet technicians. 
($1.50). 

Canzone della Sera, an _ Italian 
serenade for B-flat trumpet or cornet, 
with piano accompaniment, by Victor 
Kolar, Mills. An_ effective piece 
mellifluously Italianate in character. 


(60c) 








A Striking New Palm Sunday Song 


PALM SUNDAY . 


high, low . 


Richard Kountz 


New Concert Songs by 
Contemporary American Composers 


Richard Hageman—A Lady Comes to an Inn . . . 
Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco—in Praise of Our Lady . 


high 
high 


Katherine K. Davis—Three American Folk Songs: 


The Deaf Old Woman (Missouri) . . . . 
He's Goin’ Away (North Caroling) . . . . 


The Soldier (Kentucky) 


Bainbridge Crist—Fairyland . 
A Walter Kramer—You Saw Your Soul in Mine! . 
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medium 
medium 
medium 


high, low 





GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION, 





FORTY ELIZABETHAN SONGS 


These selected songs are published in 4 books (10 songs in 
each), high and low keys. The low key books are now 


available, the high key books in the near future. 


book, $1.25 


Each 


The Early English Art Songs are published in two series 


of 16 volumes each, entitled 


THE ENGLISH SCHOOL OF LUTENIST 
SONG WRITERS 
edited by Edmund H. Fellowes 


containing songs by Dowland, Campian, Ford, Pilkington, 
Rosseter, Morley and others. At the present time these 
two series are not available complete, but will be during 
the present year. The volumes now available are: 


Ist Series—Vols. 7, 8, 9, 13, 15, 16.......... each, $3.00 
2nd Series—Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, 12, 13, 15, 16....each, $2.25 
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NEW MUSIC 


For Solo Voice 





A New Palm Sunday Solo 
And Other Galaxy Songs 


HREE new sacred songs from the 

Galaxy Music Corporation reveal 
distinctiveness of musical character. 
They are: Palm Sunday, with text 
and music by Richard Kountz; Praise 
the Lord, His Glories Show, by Pow- 
ell Weaver; and Acquaint Now Thy- 
self With Him, by Arthur J. Way. 
The first, inspired by the entrance of 
the Christ into Jerusalem riding on a 
donkey, is a song of rich sonorities 
culminating in a triumphal climax. It 
is a song of exceptional quality that 
choir directors should take under con- 
sideration for the Sunday immediately 
preceding Easter. It is issued in two 
keys. (60). 

Mr. Weaver’s song is a setting for 
high voice of an adaptation of words 
from Psalm 150 by the early 19th 
century Henry F. Lyte, with a flowing 
melodic line of devotional beauty. Ju- 
bilant Allelujas soar above a flowing 
accompaniment with inescapable im- 
pressiveness (50c). Arthur J. Way’s 
song, with text from the Book of Job, 
has an expressive melodic line of 
smoothly sustained character and a 
harmonically rich accompaniment. 
While appropriate for any Protestant 
church, it is especially suitable for the 
Christian Science service. It is written 
for medium voice. (60c). c 


Reviews in Brief 


They Led My Lord Away and 
Four-and-twenty Elders, arranged by 
James E. Dorsey, G. Schirmer. Two 
Negro spirituals sharply contrasting 
in style, the first being a Passion 
spiritual of poignant beauty and the 
second, one of those naively expressed 
spirituals that, although intensely seri- 
ous, may all too easily sound amus- 
ing. Both arranged with admirable 
judgment and taste. (50¢ each). 

The Robe of Righteousness, by 
Marian Coryell, text from Isaiah, C. 
Fischer. A _ bright, straightforward 
and effective song of rejoicing. In 
two keys, for high and medium voice. 
(60¢). 

Wedding Prayer, words and music 
by Fern Glasgow Dunlap, G. Schir- 
mer. A prayer musically of dignified 
simplicity and beauty to be used in the 
marriage service. Medium range. 
(50¢). 

At the Feet of Jesus, melody by 
Toy Harper, arranged by Hall John- 
son, and On the Dusty Road, music 
by Hall Johnson on a theme by Toy 
Harper, C. Fisher. Two Negro 
songs of distinguished character, the 
first in the style of a spiritual and 
the second, a work song, both reveal- 
ing Mr. Johnson’s resourcefulness and 


artistic discretion in this field. The 
texts are poems by Langston Hughes. 
For medium voice. (60¢ each). 

When I Kneel Down to Pray, 
words and music by Dorothy Acker- 
mann Zoeckler, Presser. A musically 
and textually appealing little vocal 
prayer, for low medium voice. (50¢). 

Hosanna to the Son of David, by 
Arthur Carr, words adapted from the 

Scriptures, G. Schirmer. An effec- 
tively planned song particularly ap- 
propriate for Palm Sunday. In two 
keys, for high and low voice. (50¢). 

Be Still, and Know That I Am 
God, by Roberta Bitgood, words 
from the Psalms, H. W. Gray. A 
well sustained, broadly sweeping me- 
lodic line supported by an effectively 
flowing accompaniment figure. Issued 
for high and medium voice. (50¢). 

Save Me, O God, by Ernest Charles, 
G. Schirmer. An effective setting of 
words adapted from Psalm 69. For 
high and medium or low voice. (50c). 

The Raising of Lazarus, by Kath- 
erine K. Davis, C. Fischer. A setting 
of verses adapted from St. John 11, 
with significant recitative passages 
and melodic sections alternating. For 
medium voice. (60). 

Break, New-Born Year, by Eric De 
Lamarter, Witmark. A stirring set- 
ting for medium voice of a text by 
Thomas Hornblow Gill taken from the 
Presbyterian Hymnal. (50c). 

I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes, by Syd- 
ney Twinn, C. Fischer. A _ setting, 
with a fine sweep of line, of a text 
from Psalm 121. For high voice. 
(50c). 

Life Eternal, words and music by 
Albert Hay Malotte, G. Schirmer. A 
sacred song, written with a shrewd 
sense of apt effect. In two keys, for 
high and medium voice. (50c). 

When I Prayed to God, the Largo 
from Handel’s Xerxes, newly arranged 
by Nelson Eddy, C. Fischer. The 
sacred words supplied by Mr. Eddy in 
this edition give to the famous air the 
place it has long deserved in the 
sacred song repertoire. For high and 
low voice. (50c). 

I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes, How 
Long Wilt Thou Forget Me, O Lord? 
and, And a Very Great Multitude, by 
Sven Lekberg, Witmark. Three grate- 
ful songs. The first two have words 
from Psalm 121 and Psalm 13, re- 
spectively, as given in the St. Dunstan 
Psalter, while the text of the third is 
from St. Matthew 21. For medium 
voice. (50c, each). ‘ 

I’d Like to Live Forever!, a spiri- 
tual with words and music by Carl 
Deis, Boston Music Co. A somewhat 
unusual concept of a spiritual, but 
effective, nonetheless. In two keys. 
(75c). 

Miracles of Jesus, three songs by 
Theron Wolcott Hart, with words 
from the Scriptures published individ- 
ually, G. Schirmer. The titles are, 
The Healing of the Woman in the 
Throng, (50c), The Raising of the 
Son of the Widow of Nain (50c) and 
The Healing of Blind Bartimaeus 











An Easter Song of Distinction 





by Pietro A. Yon 





Christ Triumphant 


J. FISCHER & BRO., 119 West 40th St., NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 





High or Medium 
60 cents 


Also available 
in several choral set- 
tings and as an 


Organ Solo 



































Francisco Mignone (left), 

Brazilian composer, dis- 

cusses piano music with 

Rudolf Firkusny, who gave 

a series of recitals in 
Rio de Janeiro 








(60c). All follow a similar general 
plan of dramatic narrative culminating 
in a more concentratedly melodic 
stanza at the close. 

God Is Our Refuge, by Frank La 
Forge, C. Fischer. A setting of words 
from Psalm 46 that demonstrates once 
again the composer’s special gift for 
devising music of striking simplicity 
for a sacred text. In two keys. (50c). 

Peace, by Edward Shippen Barnes, 
poem by the Rev. Wm. L. Stidger, 
Schmidt. A charming song, as regards 
both the appealing verse and the mel- 
odic freshness and directness of the 
music. (50c). 

Hear Our Prayer, music by Richard 
Wagner,. arranged by Robert L. Bedell, 
who also wrote the words, Mills 
Music. Wagner’s music is effectively 


employed. For medium voice. 

The Peasant’s Prayer, by Frank 
Grey, Mills Music. A setting of ap- 
pealing simplicity of verses by Lillian 
Bret Harte, for medium voice. i, 


Interesting New Songs 
By David Diamond Issued 


N five new songs published by the 

Elkan-Vogel Company David Dia- 
mond again demonstrates that, how- 
ever unconventional his harmonic 
feeling and unpredictable his melodic 
intervals, he has no qualms about re- 
maining on good terms with a basic- 
ally controlling melodic idea. The 
songs are This World Is Not My 
Home, with words of anonymous au- 
thorship; A Portrait and Monody, 

(Continued on page 380) 
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with texts by Herman Melville; and 
Somewhere and The Epitaph, settings 
of verses from Logan Pearsall Smith’s 
More Trivia. This World Is~ Not 
My Home has an almost “startling 
simplicity of melodic line, while the 
accompaniment has a harmonic pi- 
quancy that aids materially in making 
this the most appealing work of the 
set, emotionally. There is an ines- 
capably poignant character in the 
Monody. All bear the impress of a 
strongly individual musical mind, but 
the most imaginative in conception 
and treatment are A Portrait and 
Somewhere. The Epitaph is an ap- 
propriately whimsical setting of a 
poem that is somewhat cryptic. All 
are written for a voice of medium 
range. (50c each). 


Reviews in Brief 


A Summer Night, by Lee Eitzen, C. 
Fischer. A song with music rather 
too obviously planned for a_ sponta- 
neous release of the emotion inherent 
in the words by Elizabeth Stoddard. 
For high voice. (50c). 

Three Songs from Shakespeare’s 
Twelfth Night: O Mistress Mine, 
Come Away, Death, and When That 
I Was and a Little Tiny Boy, by 
Ernest Bullock; and Close Now 
Thine Eyes, poem by _ Francis 
Quarles (1592-1644), music by Er- 
nest Bullock, Oxford University 
Press (New York: C. Fischer). Four 
songs combining early English melod- 
ic flavor with an harmonic freedom 
the lends added piquancy and color 
while occasionally being carried so 
far as to be disturbing and prompt 
the desire for a simpler harmonic 
treatment. ($1.00 each). 

Ulysses, by George Siemonn, words 
by Berton Braley, G. Schirmer: A 
vital, rousing setting of amusing 
words. A capital song for a man, 
with range from B below the staff to 
E above. (50c). 

Sonnet, Op. 62, No. 5, by Dmitri 
Shostakovich, poem by Shakespeare, 
Russian-American Music Publishers. 
An interesting setting of Shakes- 
peare’s Sonnet No. 66 adapted for 
baritone by Hugh Ross, who, in order 
to preserve the sonnet in its original 
entirety, has wisely interpolated the 





Ben Greenhaus 


From the left: Leonard Bernstein, conductor, Marc Blitzstein, composer, and 
Robert Shaw, choral director, “sweat it out" in a recording session of Mr. 
Blitzstein's Airborne Symphony 


eleventh line, for some inexplicable 
reason omitted in the Russian ver- 
sion. The range is from B flat below 
the staff to E double flat in the top 
space. (75c). 

I Love Thee, by Grieg, newly edit- 
ed by Nelson Eddy, C. Fischer. The 
familiar Grieg song re-issued with 
useful suggestions by an experienced 
concert artist. An English version of 
the words by Alice Mattullath is giv- 
en along with the German text. In 
three keys, for high, medium and low 
voice. (30c). 

The Lovely Song My Heart Is 
Singing and To Rest in the Glory, 
words and music by Edmund Gould- 
ing, G. Schirmer. Two fluently writ- 
ten songs by a Hollywood director, 
the first being a straightforword love- 
song with a sentimental refrain and 
the second, a setting of philosophical 
sentiments concerning death that 
forms a more serious excursion into 
the art-song domain. In one key each, 
for medium voice. (50c). 

No More Trouble for Me, by Cedric 
W. Lemont, words by Elsie Duncan 


Yale, Ditson: Presser. An effective 
setting along Negro Spiritual lines of 
verses in Negro dialect. Medium 
voice. (50c). 

Little Patch o’ Land, by Victor 
Young, words by Bissell Palmer, 
Presser. An appealing setting with 
a warm, human quality of homely, 
pastoral verses, essentially for a man 
singer. In two keys. (45c). 

Art Songs of Soviet Russia, com- 
piled and edited by Charles Haywood, 
Marks. A collection of eighteen songs 
aptly described by the subtitle, A 
Panorama of Soviet Life in Song. 
Their nature is indicated by the given 
categories, Civil War, Industrializa- 
tion and Collectivization, Goals and 
Achievements, Land, Sea and Air, 
National Heroes, Humor and Laugh- 
ter, Land of Many Peoples, and 
World War 2. Both the Russian 
texts and English adaptations by Alga 
Paul are supplied. ($1.50). 

German Art Songs for School and 
Studio, edited by Bernard U. Taylor, 
Oliver Ditson; Presser. A collection 
of four each of songs by Schubert, 
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Schumann, Brahms and Hugo Wolf, 
carefully edited and prefixed by well 
considered notes on the songs and 
interpretative suggestions and instruc- 
tion in the proper pronunciation of 
German vowels and consonants. Both 
German and English texts are given. 
Issued for both medium high and me- 
dium low voice. ($1.). 

Memories of Hungary Album, com- 
piled by Barbara Pasti, with the orig- 
inal Hungarian words and English 
versions by Olga Paul, Marks. A 
compilation of twenty-nine of Hun- 
gary’s popular songs of all types, in- 
cluding works by such composers as 
Jeno Hubay, Janos Kurucz and Ru- 
dolf Lavotta. ($1.50). 

Chinese Lyrics, arranged with 
piano accompaniment by Bliss Wiant, 
edited by T. Tertius Noble, J. Fisch- 
er. A collection of songs from China 
covering a wide range of styles, pe- 
riods and expression and _ including 
recent products selected “because they 
indicate that music is a vital force 
today in China’s life, especially among 
soldiers, who sing in groups.” While 
recognizing that any system of nota- 
tion is inadequate to represent faith- 
fully either tone pitches or nuances 
of expression, the compiler has tried 
to give as perfect a reproduction as 
possible of the living experience. 
There are four sections, ancient music, 
song classics, folksongs and modern 
songs. All texts are in English. 


($2.50). 
For Organ 


New Collection by Dr. Noble 
Invaluable for Organists 


COLLECTION of Service Music 

for Organ compiled, arranged and 
edited by T. Tertius Noble and now 
published by J. Fischer & Bro. is a 
veritable treasure-trove for church or- 
ganists. In compiling it Dr. Noble has 
brought to the church organist lesser- 
known chorale preludes by Bach and 
also useful compositions by other dis- 
tinguished composers, such as Dr. 
Arne, Brahms, César Franck, Rein,- 
ecke, Stanley, Stanford and Karg- 
Elert. Some nineteen pieces are in- 
cluded and they are all of average 
difficulty. They reflect the editor’s 
rich experience during his long years 
of service as a church organist. All 
have been carefully arranged and ed- 
ited and supplied with suggested reg- 
istration for a modern four-manual 
organ. ($2.). 





Two Organ Works by Bossi 
Published for First Time 
O* special interest are two compo- 
sitions for organ by the distin- 
guished Italian organist and composer, 
Marco Enrico Bossi, hitherto unpub- 
lished and now issued by the Edward 
B. Marks Music Corporation. They 
are a Prelude and Fugue in D Minor 
and a piece entitled Crepuscolo (Twi- 
light). The composer died at sea in 
1925 while on his return voyage to 
Italy after a visit to this country. 
He was an outstanding concert organ- 
ist and a prolific composer not only 
for his own instrument but also in 
the choral, orchestral, chamber music 
and other domains. 

These compositions of his later 
years that have so long remained in 
manuscript bear the earmarks of a re- 
sourceful craftsman intimately aware 
of the instrument’s possibilities. They 
are fluently written. A sense of spa- 
ciousness and a majestic element char- 
acterize the Prelude, while the 
smoothly flowing Fugue has still more 
imposing architectural dimensions and 
reaches a climax of superb breadth 
and tonal opulence, which subsequently 
tapers off to a pianissimo close. Twi- 
light deals no less successfully with a 
poetic mood. (Prelude and Fugue, 
$1.25; Crepuscolo, $1.). ee 


Reviews in Brief 


Transcriptions from the Works of 
Edward MacDowell, Series 3, by 
(Continued on page 382) 
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ASCAP 


Myriads of commercial users of music have found in the repertoire of the 


American Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers and of its associ- 
ates the world over a vast store of music for every conceivable need. 

Through the simple machinery of the ASCAP license they hold a key 
to the richest treasury of music the world has ever known. And they justly 
may be proud that in subscribing to the ASCAP services they are contrib- 
uting towards the greatest single agency for the promotion and encourage- 
ment of new music. 

Not only the stalwarts in the creation of music, but hundreds of new- 
comers are heartened to continued effort through the cooperation of the 
vast numbers of ASCAP licensees. Now that ASCAP covers the entire 
musical field, including in its augmented repertoire countless works for 
symphonic and concert programs, its service is more than ever valuable, 
supplying to all users irreplaceable material from the composers of all 
countries, and returning to its members recognition of their continuous 
contributions. 

From 1914, when Victor Herbert and a handful of far-seeing men 
founded ASCAP, to the present, when the society numbers more than 2,200 
members, ASCAP has an impressive record of continuous growth and con- 


stantly expanding service to both its licensees and its members. 
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R. S. Stoughton, Arthur P. Schmidt 
Co. Ably made arrangements of Mac- 
Dowell pieces that form a welcome 
additions to the organist’s repertoire. 
Six pieces are here included, In the 
Woods, Op. 28, No. 1; Lento (Siesta), 
Op. 28, No. 2; Indian Idyl, Op. 62, 
No. 6; Cantilena (Beauty in the Rose- 
Garden) ; Aubade (Sung Outside the 
Prince’s Door), and Flute Idyl, Op. 
28, No. 5. ($1.25). 

The Gregorian Organist and the 
Ecclesiastical Organist, Vol. 2, for 
pipe or reed organ, arranged, compiled 
and edited by Carlo Rossini, J. Fischer. 
Two new collections of musically rich 
contents to be added to the noteworthy 
compilations by Father Rossini al- 
ready published for use in the Roman 
Catholic service. The Gregorian Or- 
ganist, inspired by Pope Pius X’s 
criterion, “The more closely a compo- 
sition for church approaches the Gre- 
gorian form, the more sacred and 
liturgical it becomes”, consists of con- 
trapuntal preludes and postludes in the 
modal and semi-modal Gregorian style, 





ORCHESTRAL SELECTIONS 
OF IMPORTANCE 


(Scores and Parts on Rental) 


George Gershwin 


BLUE MONDAY (135th Street) 


CONCERTO IN F for Piano and 
Orchestra 


CUBAN OVERTURE “Rumba” 


FANTASIA Eight Sequential Symphonic 
Sketches 


| GOT RHYTHM (Variations) for Piano 
and Orchestra 


PRELUDES 


SECOND RHAPSODY for Piano and 
Orchestra 


Leonard Bernstein 
FACSIMILE Suite from the Ballet 
FANCY FREE Suite from the Ballet 


IN MEMORY OF H. J. R. for Voice 
and Orchestra 


ON THE TOWN Three Dance Episodes 
Symphony "JEREMIAH" 


Howard Hanson 
“MERRY MOUNT" Suite 


Bizet-W axman 


CARMEN FANTASIE Violin and 
Orchestra 


Peter Mennin 
SYMPHONY NO. 2 


Radames Gnatalli 
SUITE BRASILEIRA (Brazilian Suite) 
for Chamber Orchestra 
1 Brinquedo (Children's Frolic) 
Il Acalanto (By the Cradle) 
Ill Valse 
IV Abéio (The Ox Cart) 
V Desfile (A Parade) 


(This is a partial list. A complete listing and 
any ether information desired will be supplied 
upen request. 
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($3.) while the Ecclesiastical Organ- 
ist offers a second collection of contra- 
puntal preludes, interludes and post- 
ludes in the style of the preceding 
volume ($2.). 

Chapel Voluntaries, edited and com- 
piled by Gerard Alphenaar, Marks. 
A set of twelve pieces by the standard 
composers and H. E. Anik, repre- 
sented by a Pensée Elégiaque, ar- 
ranged for organ, harmonium or piano 
and supplied with Hammond organ 
registration. A Bach Bourée, a Bee- 
thoven Bagatelle, Ciampi’s Tre Giorni 
and the Adagio from Tchaikovsky’s 
Sixth Symphony form a representative 
cross-section of the contents. (75c). 

Pastorale by Joseph Jongen, and 
Toccata by Joseph Callaerts, arranged 
by Robert Leech Bedell, Mills Music. 
Well made versions. (The Pastorale, 
$1.; the Toccata, 75c). 

Two Hymn Preludes, by Winfred 
Douglas, and Choral Prelude on Dun- 
dee, by W. Lawrence Curry, H. W. 
Gray. Two worthy additions to the 
publisher’s Saint Cecilia Series. The 
first brace, for Advent and Epiphany, 
consists of a hymn prelude on the tune 
Breslau, with Conditor alme siderum 
worked in, and similarly effective 
treatment of the tune Stuttgart, (East- 
ern Sages at His Cradle). (75c). Mr. 
Curry’s choral prelude likewise has 
been fashioned with impeccable taste 
and is led up to a broad finale. (75c). 

In Paradisum, by Robert Leech Be- 
dell, Edition Musicus. An impressive 
requiem of individual harmonic color- 
ing and richness of sonority and at the 
same time essentially liturgical in 
spirit. (75c). 

Three Pieces for Organ, by Harold 
W. Greenhill, and Larghetto in F 
Sharp Minor, by S. S. Wesley, edited 
by H. A. Chambers, London: Novello 
(New York: Gray). The Greenhill 
pieces are simply written and straight- 
forward in style. There are an Alle- 
gretto, an Offertoire and a Folk Song. 
($1.25). The Wesley Larghetto has 
been ably treated by its latest editor. 
($1.). 

First Elements of Organ Technic, 
by Arthur B. Jennings, Witmark. A 
well planned and lucidly set forth set 
of first lessons in organ playing, which 
the author thinks the student with 
average intelligence and talent should 
be able to complete in about eight 
weeks, practicing twelve hours a week, 
assuming that he already possesses a 
reasonably good piano technic. The 
book embraces exercises for develop- 
ing pedal technic, exercises in combin- 
ing manuals and pedals and training in 
hymn playing, and adds a useful list 
of compositions as an _ intermediate 
stage before attempting the larger, 
more extended organ works. ($1.50). 

Fantasy, by Leon Boellmann, edited 
by Robert Leech Bedell, Marks. A 
carefully detailed new edition of a 
standard work. ($1.). 





Piano Teaching Material 


Intermediate: 


The Oliver Ditson Co. (Theodore 
Presser Co., distributor) has brought 
out a set of three pieces by A. Gretch- 
aninoff of outstanding quality and use- 
fulness for intermediate students, Au 
lever du soleil (At Sunrise), Aveu 
(Confesson) and Danse Villageoise 
(Village Dance). Musically the finest 
of the three is the Aveu, an Andante 
amoroso of but two pages, which is a 
little gem, excellent for developing a 
singing tone, good legato, a proper 
balance of the hands and expressive- 
ness. At Sunrise, also good for 
phrasing, offers practise in solving a 
tricky rhythmic problem, while the 
gay Village Dance requires a light, 
sparkling touch and rhythmic snap. 
(30¢ each). Another new Ditson 
publication is a Valse Romantique by 
Belle Fenstock, an effective piece of 
nostalgic character. (35¢). 

Schirmer has a jolly scherzo by 
Roy Lamont Smith, Mice in the Cup- 





Samuel Barber, composer, 
and Mrs. Mary Louise 
Zimbalist, wife of the 
violinist, leave for Ber- 
muda on the Pan Amer- 
ican Clipper. Barber will 
go to Rome to work on a 
new score after a brief 
visit in Bermuda 
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board of Old Mother Hubbard, a 
good medium for staccato practice in 
the left hand and for gaining fluency 
in various double-note combinations 
(35¢); a piece by Ada Bright en- 
titled Waltz of the Ladybugs, de- 
manding grace and smoothness in 
scale passages (35¢) ; a Chopin Med- 
ley arranged by James Palmeri, con- 
sisting of simple versions of excerpts 
from the C-minor Nocturne, the 
Waltz in G flat and the Polonaise in 
A flat (30¢), and an easy arrange- 
ment of Reynaldo Hahn’s Were My 
Song With Wings Provided by 
Arthur Zepp, useful for reading pur- 
poses (30¢). 

The Arthur P, Schmidt Co. issues 
a waltz-romance, Souvenir of Spring, 
by Ernest Harry Adams, a graceful 
three-page composition along tradi- 
tional lines, affording excellent prac- 
tice in smooth scale-passage playing. 
(40¢). 

The Russian-American Music Pub- 
lishers offer Let’s Sight-read at the 
Piano, a collection of twenty-five 


pieces by contemporary Russian com- 
posers, compiled and edited by Ida 
Elkan, that not only serves its pur- 
pose well but also is of interest in 
providing short pieces, easy to play, 
Instruction Books 

An Adult Piano Course and a Piano 
Primer for the Early-Age Beginner 
by Michael Aaron, published by Mills 
Music, show the difference of ap- 
proach to be adopted in getting grown- 
ups and little children started on the 
road to a practical familiarity with 
music. In the Adult Piano Course the 
adult approach is kept constantly in 
mind and a logical and stepwise man- 
ner of progression that has been care- 
fully thought through is offered, the 
student being given the melody of the 
Ode to Joy from the Ninth Symphony 
in the right hand alone in C major 
as early as the-third page and play- 
ing his first piece with both hands 
just a few pages later. In the at- 
tractively illustrated Primer the chil- 
dren are led through many tunes with 

(Continued on page 384) 
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MARIA GREVER 


Composer=Coach 


Now on Columbia Broadcasting System, Network of the Americas (Cadenas de Las Americas) 
Star of the Program “At Home With Maria Grever” (Con Maria Grever en su Casa) 


MARIA GREVER’S COMPOSITIONS ARE BEING SUNG BY LEADING CONCERT ARTISTS THE WORLD OVER 


cy 


In Concert 


* 


Eleanor Steber 
Jan Peerce 
Gladys Swarthout 
Nino Martini 
Stella Roman 
Thomas L. Thomas 
Patrice Munsel 
Nestor Chayres 


Jean Dickenson 


* 


Celebrated Concert Numbers 


Our Love (Por Que) 

From Where? ({De Donde?) 

Your Dream Hears Me Calling 
(No espero nada de ti) 

Farewell (Despedida) 

Twilight in Spain (Atadecer en Espana) 

Que Bonita 

Alma Mia 

A Solas 

Juramé (Promise Love) 

Lamento Gitano (Gypsy Lament) 

No me lo digas (Bolero) 

Vida Mia 





Mit Parade 
* 


Bing Crosby 
Frank Sinatra 
Andy Russell 
Tony Martin 
Joan Edwards 
Kenny Baker 

Andrews Sisters 
Horace Heidt 


Carlos Ramirez 


* 


Mit Parade Numbers 
Ti-Pi-Tin 
What A Difference A Day Made 
Magic Is The Moonlight 
My Margarita 
Asi 
Tuli-Tulip-Time 
Make Love With A Guitar 
You’re All That Matters To Me 
Lero Lero from Brazil 
My Guadalupe 
My Love For You (Mi Amor Por Ti) 
Where Is The Thrill? (Mucho Mas) 


ACCLAIM FROM STARS IN TWO FIELDS OF SONG: 


“I love your songs Maria, and I shall sing them again 
and again.” Gladys Swarthout (Signed) 


“I siag your songs because of their exquisite melodies 
and rare rhythmical charm. Your song ‘Asi’ is one of 
my favorites.” Thomas L. Thomas (Signed) 


“Just to let you know how I enjoyed singing ‘What 
A Difference A Day Made,’ the loveliest of all your 
lovely songs. With all good wishes.” 

Bing Crosby (Signed) 
“TI will always sing your music, Maria, because your 
melodies are beautiful and reach the heart of the 
people.” Andy Russell (Signed) 


Mme. Grever’s compositions with concert and symphonic arrangements may be obtained at 
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words as they acquire more and more 
fundamental points but they are not 
yet playing with both hands together 
at the end of the book. Both books 
should prove valuable aids to teachers. 
(Primer, 60c; Adult Course, $1). 

A Modern Method of Popular 
Piano Instruction by Charles New- 
man comes from the Progress Press 
of Washington, D. C. Its object seems 
to be to demonstrate that almost any- 
one can learn to improvise, transpose 
and play popular songs if the lines of 
this book are followed systematically. 
Written informally, even conversa- 
tionally, it sets forth the fundamentals 
in a straightforward and sufficiently 
lucid manner. It has no slant toward 
jazz, boogie-woogie or any other high- 
ly specialized types of popular music 
as the term is generally understood 
but it gives a simple exposition of or- 
thodox materials. ($2). 


Piano Teaching Pieces 

Mills Music has four pieces by 
John Frederick Coots, Cameo a la 
Francaise, A Music Box Fantasy, 
Pastel for Piano and Brazilian Bolero, 
the first two of which are seriously 
handicapped in appearance by the ad- 
vertisements of other publications as 
footnotes. (60¢ each). 

Also among the new Mills publica- 
tions are four pieces by Michael 
Aaron, the staccato All Aboard, a 
waltz, Ice Carnival, an atmosperic 
India, and Clowning (35¢ each); 
three similarly good pieces by Cleo 
Allen Hibbs, Long Ago, A Day in 
the Mountains and The Frog and The 
Butterfly (35¢ each) ; eminently use- 
ful pieces by Isabel Van Nort, Hal- 
loween Spooks on Parade, Gay But- 
terflies in Springtime (35¢ each), 
Jolly Little Playmates and Nodding 
Tulips (30¢ each), and by Hazel 
Cobb, Stepping Out, To the Duck 
Pond and Many-a-Mile Away (30¢ 


each); a lilting Dreaming of Old 
Vienna by William Scher (40¢); a 
simple march, Soldiers on Parade, by 
Gladys M. Stein (30¢); a gay piece, 
The Carnival, by Cora Mae Raezer 
(30¢); and simple arrangements of 
Mussorgsky’s Gopak, Prokofieff’s 
Peter and the Wolf and Ivanovici’s 
Waves of the Danube by Ted Moss- 
man (40¢ each). In addition, there is 
Book 2 of Florence Fender Binkley’s 
entertainingly devised Tone, Tune, 
Technic for Beginners (75¢). 

The Clayton F. Summy Co. fea- 
tures Fawn in the Snow, for alter- 
nating hands and Silver Wings and 
By a Blue Lagoon, two waltzes with 
the melody in the left hand, by Stan- 
ford King (30¢ each) ; the Call of the 
Sun God, an Indian melody arranged 
by June Weybright (30¢); The 
Shipbuilders by Ruth Sheffer, with 
sharply marked rhythm (25¢); The 
Juggling Clown by Buenta Carter 
(40¢), and Book 1 of For Me and 
My Piano, consisting of sixteen pro- 
gressive pieces in the early grades 


(75¢). 
For Violin 





More Heifetz Transcriptions 
And a Cadenza for Brahms 
With untiring devotion to the 
expansion of the violin concert 
literature Jascha Heifetz keeps on 
making one violin-and-piano arrange- 
ment after another. New transcrip- 
tions, made with his customary deft- 
ness, of The Swan, by Saint-Saéns, 
and the song Daisies, an Oriental 
Sketch and the Piano Prelude in G 
major from Opus 32, by Rachmani- 
noff, bring up his works in this par- 
ticular field, as published by Carl 
Fischer, to the formidable number of 
seventy-two. 

To these must be added cadenzas 
for the Mozart violin concerto in D 
major and now a new cadenza for the 
Brahms Violin Concerto. Here again 
Mr. Heifetz reveals his sense of ap- 
propriateness, which is combined with 
the performing aartist’s practical 
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MAURICE BARON'S 
ODE TO DEMOCRACY 


An inspired setting of the GETTYSBURG ADDRESS for Baritone 
solo with or without mixed chorus. 

Vocal Score $1.00 

8 W. 45th St. 
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knowledge of effectiveness. Needless 
to say, it calls for the technical skill 
possessed by the most highly accom- 
plished virtuosos. As regards the 
transcription of the Rachmaninoff G 
major prelude, it is unfortunate that 
the designation, No. 5, is used on the 
cover and the front page since while 
this is the fifth in the set of thirteen, 
Op. 32, there is also, naturally, a 
fifth in the set of ten, Op. 23, and 
that is the thrice-familiar prelude in 
G Minor. ce 


Good Violin Material 
For Informal Music-Making 


Bh the title, Fiddle Sessions, 
a collection of pieces either writ- 
ten or adapted for two, three and 
four violins, as arranged by Living- 
ston Gearhart and Elizabeth A. H. 
Green, has just been published by the 
Shawnee Press. This material, with- 
out accompaniments and covering a 
considerable variety of styles and pe- 
riods, is intended for “informal music 
making for fun” by intermediate and 
advanced players, and it is safe to 
predict that it will be warmly wel- 
comed by many ensemble-minded vio- 
linists. The pieces are all short and 
among them are to be found such sub- 
stantial material as a canon from 
Bach’s Art of Fugue and a suite, To 
the King’s Taste, consisting of an 
Air by Couperin, a Sarabande by Leo- 
pold 1, a Ballet by Baltazarini and a 
Rigadoon by Quantz. There are short 
compositions by the Mozarts, father 
and son, a Gavotte by Muffat, Ravel’s 
Pavane, Mussorgsky’s Hopak, excerpts 
from Mendelssohn’s Elijah and Wag- 
ner’s Meistersinger, the Berceuse from 
Stravinsky’s Firebird and even a 
canon in jazz, After You, My Dear 
Gaston. The arrangements have been 
knowingly made. ($1.25). ad 


Briefer Mention 


Danza_ Braziliana, by Harold 
Triggs, C. Fischer. An effective en- 
core piece with characteristic melodic 
clochés in the brilliant violin part and 
insistently driving rhythmic figuration 
in the piano part. The violin part has 
been edited by Louis Kaufman, who 
oo a recording of the piece. 
($1). 

Scallawag, by Millard S. Thomson, 
Julius Hart Musical Foundation 
Press, Hartford. A whimsical short 
piece useful for either encore or radio 
purposes, of no serious diffculty in 
either the violin or piano part. 

Caprice No. 24, by Paganini, with 
additional variations and piano accom- 
paniments by Mischa Elman, C. 
Fischer. An edition of the familiar A- 
minor caprice that will interest violin- 
ists on account of the variants supplied 
by Mr. Elman and the added accom- 
paniment, which in some _ instances 
makes somewhat taxing demands up- 
on the pianist. ($1.50). 


Sheep May Safely Graze, by J. S. 
Bach, transcribed for violin (or viola 
or cello) and piano by Watson 
Forbes, Oxford University Press (C. 
Fischer, agent). A tastefully straight- 
forward arrangement of the popular 
aria from the Birthday Cantata. 
($1.25). 

Fairest Isle, by Henry Purcell, and 
Lightly Tread, by J. Scotland, ar- 
ranged by Harold Parkman, Schmidt. 
Two charming melodies with optional 
second parts, so arranged as to be 
suitable as solos for either violin, 
clarinet, flute or oboe, or duets for 
either two violins, clarinets, flutes or 
oboes, or for any combination of these 
instruments, with piano accompani- 
ments. (50c each). 


(Continued on page 385) 
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NEW MUSIC 


(Continued from page 384) 


Teaching Material 


Petite Suite de Concert, by Charles 
Dancla, with piano accompaniments by 
Hugo Norden, Schmidt. A_ useful 
teaching work in the third position for 
violin and piano, consisting of a grace- 
ful Aubade and Air de Ballet and an 
effective Perpetuum Mobile, with a 
Pastourelle by Mr. Norden adroitly 
written in the style of the rest of the 
work inserted after the Aubade as an 
Homage to Dancla. ($1.). 


A Merry Tune and Allegro Viog- 
oroso, by Harold Parkman, Schmidt. 
Melodic pieces of the simplest kind 
in the first position, forming good 
teaching material. (40c each). 


To a Waterlily, by MacDowell, 
transcribed by Gaylord Yost, and A 
Summer Reverie, by Torjussen, tran- 
scribed by Hugo Norden, and Ayre 
for Dancing, by Hugo Norden, 
Schmidt. Two well made arrange- 
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AMERICAN 
FOLK MUSIC 
for 


High School and 
Other Choral Groups 


Collected and edited by 


GEORGE PULLEN 
JACKSON 
Arranged by 


CHARLES FAULKNER 
BRYAN 








“T am much impressed, as I 
have been by all of Dr. Jack- 
son’s previous books, and this 
one is most delightful in that it 
provides for these lovely old 
songs being sung by young 
people in the schools. The 
arrangements by Mr. Bryan 
seem most appropriate and 
thoroughly in keeping with the 
spirit of the songs. 

“Let me _ congratulate the 
author and publisher of a genu- 
ine contribution to the perpetua- 
tion of our folk music heritage.” 

—John Tasker Howard 


Indeed, this new collection is 
the product of scholarship, care- 
ful research, and a _ sensitive 
appreciation of the moods, long- 
ings and whimsies of the Ameri- 
can people as they have come 
down to us through the years. 
Singers and singing groups of 
all kinds will enjoy becoming 
acquainted with this music. 
Explanatory notes on all of the 
songs describe their origin and 
background. [Illustrations by 
Lester M. Peterson. $1.25 


See your local dealer or write 


C. C. Birchard & Co. 


285 Columbus Avenue 
Boston 16, Mass. 
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ments providing attractive new pieces 
of negligible difficulty, and a graceful 
original piece for encore purposes or 
for an intermediate student. (50c 
each). ce 


Miscellaneous 





Harmony at the Keyboard, by 
Willard Irving Nevins and Viola 
Lang, H. W. Gray. One of the best 
keyboard harmony books that has 
yet appeared. Starting out with the 
primary triads and a summary of the 
generally accepted rules governing 
voice and chord progressions, it 
plunges the student immediately into 
harmonizing melodies and proceeds 
to set forth further fundamental ma- 
terial in a well ordered, systematic 
manner with lucid directions for prac- 
tical application. Three hundred and 
forty-eight original examples and 
sixty-four basses and melodies drawn 
from the hymn-tunes of Bach and 
other early composers deal with the 
various phases of harmony, extending 
from the primary chords through sim- 
ple modulation. The ground is cov- 
ered in an exceptionally thorough- 
going fashion. ($2.50). 

A Quantitative Study of Harmonic 
Similarities in Certain Specified works 
of Bach, Beethoven and Wagner, by 
Philip B. Norman, C. Fischer. A 
small, compact book of stimulating in- 
terest to the student of harmonic 
materials. Its findings are based on 
intensive analysis of one hundred of 
Bach’s_ chorales, twelve Beethoven 
sonatas and Act 1, Scene 3, Act 2, 
Scene 4, and Act 3, Scene 3, of Wag- 
ner’s Die ‘Walkiire. In the process 
of analyzing each chord was named 
and every chord progression enum- 
erated, and then frequency tables were 
compiled. These are presented and 
discussed here. One chapter each is 
given over to the analysis results of 
the Bach, Beethoven and Wagner 
works, and in the final chapter har- 
monic similarities and differences are 
assembled and tables setting forth the 
composite frequency of chord pro- 
gressions in both the major and minor 
keys are added. (60¢). 

How to Read Music, by Maxwell 
Kanzell, C. Fischer, distributor. <A 
book of the rudiments of music 
worked out from the standpoint of ac- 
quiring ready facility in sight-singing 
first of all. It is based on the Do, 
Re, Mi system, with the fixed Do. 
Considerable space has been given to 
intervals without establishing very 
clearly the differences between major 
and minor, perfect, augmented and di- 
minished intervals. Otherwise the 
ground is covered with commendable 
thoroughness. ($1.25). C. 


Arab Chant, by Max Steiner, for 
oboe solo with piano accompaniment, 
Mills Music. A short attractive piece 
of but medium difficulty. (60¢). 

The Lord’s Prayer, by Albert Hay 
Malotte, arranged by Mayhew Lake 
for trombone or euphonium, for clari- 
net in B flat or tenor saxophone, and 
for E flat saxophone, with piano ac- 
companiment, G. Schirmer. A _fav- 
orite song effectively arranged for 
various solo wind instrumenis. (50¢). 

Music for Sight-Reading and More 
Music for Sight Reading, by John 
Vincent, Mills Music. Two small 
books containing excellent material for 
sight reading, all of it drawn from 
the melodic sources of standard music 
literature and folksong, which has the 
advantage of developing musical taste 
incidentally. A well graded plan has 
been followed. (60¢ each). 

Samuel Pepys’ Music Book, by 
Percy M. Young, E. J. Arnold & Son, 
Leeds, Eng. Sixteen pieces known to 
the immortal Pepys arranged for 
either solo voice or recorders, with 
iano accompaniment. Charming and 
or the most part unfamiliar old 
songs most attractively presented, 
with apt paragraphs from the famous 
Diary prefacing each one. 












Metropelitan Photo Service 


Ernesto Lecuona (left) displays his score for the motion picture 
Carnival in Costa Rica to Cesar Romero, who is starring in the film 


The Hither and Thither of Danny 
Dither, music by Alex North, play 
and lyrics by Jeremy Gury, Marks. 
An amusing play with music for 
children involving an office boy, office 
personnel, a radio announcer, radio 
sponsors, reporters, city brats, sand- 
wich men, and so on. 0). 

Autoharp Accompaniments to Old 
Favorite Songs, by Lillian Mohr 
Fox, Birchard. A well-thought- 
through manual of instruction for 
playing an instrument that has re- 
cently come into a new vogue with 
school children through the develop- 
ment of a new system by which any- 
one, regardless of musical knowl- 
edge, may readily learn to play it. 


Two Kirghiz Songs, for oboe, 
clarinet and bassoon, by Ippolitov- 
Ivanov, Mercury Music. Two con- 
trasted melodies based on folk-tunes 
of the people living in the region 
between the Volga and Irtisch rivers 
in Asiatic Russia, effectively scored 
for woodwinds and newly edited by 
W. Alexander Jones. (Complete, $1). 


Sonata in G Minor by Purcell, 
transcribed for viola and piano by 
Watson Forbes and Alan Richardson, 
Oxford University Press; New York, 
Carl Fischer, Inc. ($1.75). A beauti- 
ful work, brief in compass, but extra- 
ordinarily rich in emotional content. 
Equally suited for concert perform- 
ance and for playing at home. 
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(Contined from page 15) 
directed it soberly trom 1915 to 
1929, and the genial, twinkling 
Pierre Monteux, who since 1935 
has enabled San Francisco to take 
pride in its possession of one of the 
world’s top-flight conductors. 

Three leading orchestras came 
into existence either during the first 
World War or immediately after it. 
The present Cleveland Orchestra 
began under Nikolai Sokoloff in 
1918, and remained under his direc- 
tion until the appointment of Artur 
Rodzinski in 1933. When Rodzin- 
ski moved to the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony in 1943, Erich 
Leinsdorf (now conductor of the 
Rochester Philharmonic) took over 
briefly until he was inducted into 
the Army, forcing the orchestra to 
use guest conductors as a stopgap 
until George Szell was called in 
1946. 

The Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
also really began its career in 1918, 
when Ossip Gabrilowitsch accepted 
its musical direction with the stipu- 
lation that the undersized group 
which had struggled along unsatis- 
factorily for a few years be brought 
up to full symphonic size. Although 
he never succeeded in making a 
brilliant instrument out of the or- 
chestra, its playing was always 
warmed by his ardent and deep mu- 
sicianship. When Gabrilowitsch 
died in 1936 the Detroit Symphony 
was carried on for a time by his 
former assistant, Victor Kolar, and 
Franco Ghione, an Italian conduc- 


Orchestras 


tor better equipped for opera than 
for symphonic music. The present 
Detroit conductor is Karl Krueger. 

Providing an exception to the 
more democratic support upon 
which most orchestras depended in 
1919, the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic was founded in that year by 
William Andrews Clark, Jr., who 
made the financing of the orchestra 
his personal charge until his death 
in 1934, at which time the Southern 
California Symphony Association 
was formed. In its considerable list 
of conductors, starting with Walter 
Henry Bothwell, may be found the 
names of Emil Oberhoffer, Georg 
Schneevoigt, Artur Rodzinski and 
Otto Klemperer. With Alfred Wal- 
lenstein at its head, it is now one of 
the few major orchestras under the 
direction of an American-born mu- 
sician. 


The constant expansion of Ameri- 
can orchestral activity was counter- 
balanced in 1928 by the merger of 
New York’s two competing orches- 
tral societies, the ancient Philhar- 
monic and the somewhat younger 
Symphony. At this time both orch- 
estras needed some sort of new im- 
petus, for neither one played very 
well, and the aggregate cost of 
maintaining the two organizations 
was foolishly large. Moreover, the 
merger gave the Philharmonic trus- 
tees a strategic way of ridding the 
orchestra of one of its least inspired 
directors, Josef Stransky, who had 
seemingly become a permanent fix- 
ture. 
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For the first season of the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Willem Men- 
gelberg, one of the greatest orches- 
tra builders the world has known, 
was invited to share the schedule 
with Arturo Toscanini, one of the 
greatest interpreters, with some 
concerts also allotted to Molinari. 
The Mengelberg years and the suc- 
ceeding years in which Toscanini 
was sole musical director form per- 
haps the most imposing chapter in 
the Philharmonic’s history. During 
the latter part of Toscanini’s regime 
Hans Lange—as assistant conduc- 
tor from 1931 to 1934 and regular 
conductor from 1934 to 1936—had 
his first opportunity to show the 
scrupulous gifts he was later to take 
to Chicago. John Barbirolli, Tos- 
canini’s successor, could not—de- 
spite genuine competence—satisfy 
an audience accustomed to more 
impressive performances. By the 
time Rodzinski came in 1943 the 
orchestra’s execution had reached 
a low point, and sorely needed the 
admirable discipline he gave it in 
the four years before he moved on 
to his ill-starred appointment in 
Chicago. 


Individual Enterprises 


This account of the development 
of individual orchestras could con- 
tinue almost indefinitely, telling of 
Hans Kindler’s National Symphony 
Orchestra, which he has directed 
since its birth in 1931, of Efrem 
Kurtz’s reanimation of the orches- 
tra in Kansas City and Antal Do- 
rati’s construction of a new orches- 
tra on the ashes of an old one in 
Dallas, of the growing expertness 
and broadening popular support of 
orchestral enterprises in Seattle, 
Houston, Baltimore, Oklahoma 
City, Buffalo, and numbers of other 
progressive cities. At last the time 
is at hand when we no longer have 
to look back nostalgically upon pre- 
war Germany with its innumerable 
provincial orchestras, for we have 
our own now. But “provincial” is 
seldom the right word to use in de- 
scribing them, for their musical 
aims are cosmopolitan, and in the 
matter of sheer execution some of 
the youngest orchestras can already 
outplay some of the long established 
ones. 

Orchestral playing and conduct- 
ing have passed through two princi- 
pal phases in this country, and seem 
to be entering upon a third. In the 
1880s and 1890s, everyone assumed 
without question that the symphony 
orchestra was a German institution. 
Theodore Thomas, the most effec- 


tive and most widely travelled prop- 
agandist for orchestral music in that 
period, endeavored to make his suc- 
cessive orchestras replicas of the 
conscientious groups to be heard in 
Munich or Leipzig at the time. To- 
day we should not care for Thomas 
at all, for he had no outward flair, 
no nervous intensity; he taught his 
players to perform with painstaking 
accuracy and a serious mien, and 
that was all. Wilhelm Gericke, who 
gave the Boston Symphony its first 
real discipline, was a similarly fac- 
tual musician whose music-making 
was sound and right, but had no 
inner glow. 

America’s first experience with a 
conductor whose attack upon a 
score was highly individualistic 
came with the installation of Arthur 
Nikisch as conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in 1893. His 
mesmeric way with the musicians 
achieved a more emotionalized re- 
sult than American audiences had 
encountered before, but since he had 
not enough patience to train his 
players thoroughly in a new manner 
of playing, he had no immediate in- 
fluence upon the style of American 
orchestral performance. 

Nevertheless, Nikisch, Anton 
Seidl and Emil Paur, who suc- 
ceeded Nikisch for a year in Boston 
and came to the New York Phil- 
harmonic in 1898, awakened per- 
ceptive listeners to the possibility of 
a more communicative sort of or- 
chestral playing than the German 
routiniers had provided. In the 
first volume of MusicAL AMERICA, 
in the course of his review of a 
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Orchestral Progress in America 


(Continued from pgae 386) 
sedate Gericke concert with the 
Boston Symphony, August Spanuth 
indicated that a new taste was in 
process of formation: “Men like 
Nikisch and Seidl have given us a 
different idea about the conductor’s 
power ; they have taught us to look 
for individuality in conception and 
for emotionality in execution. .. . 
The New York public has fairly 
outgrown the conventionalism of a 
Theodore Thomas”. 

Despite the reserve of his literary 
style, Spanuth seems to have real- 
ized that he was asking for a result 
the orchestras were not yet ready 
to produce satisfactorily. Again 
in the first volume of MusICAL 
AMERICA he speaks of the dilemma 
created by Paur’s inability to make 
his orchestra play in a manner 
suited to his musical approach: 
“And as to the leaders: who can 
expect them to be alike good drill 
masters and great conductors? In 
fact, it is very seldom that one finds 
those two qualities blended in the 
same person”. 

The Munich tradition—if we may 
be permitted a convenient label for 
the conventional, old-fashioned Ger- 
man conception—died by inches. 
The new orchestras, at the outset, 
needed drill masters more than they 
needed “great conductors’; and, 
anyway, the sober German attitude 
brought good returns in the form of 
honest, reliable performances of 
Beethoven, Schumann and Mendels- 
sohn. On its highest level this tra- 
dition persisted in Chicago through 
the 37-year career of Frederick 
Stock and for a year after his death 
until Hans Lange was displaced by 
Désiré Defauw; with these men, 
whose innate musicianship lifted 
them far above the Kapellmeister 
level, it was possible to hear, year 
after year, objective and well inte- 
grated performances of an unusually 
catholic range of music. 

The decisive break with the Mu- 
nich tradition took place largely 
through the immense gifts and per- 
suasiveness of one young iconoclast, 


Leopold Stokowski. From the be- 
ginning of his long command in 
Philadelphia, Stokowski manifested 
a preoccupation with tone quality, 
texture, rhythmic accentuation and 
nicety of execution such as the 
world had never beheld before, on 
either side of the Atlantic. Little 
by little he created, virtually single- 
handed, the modern virtuoso or- 
chestra. There was nothing one- 
sided about his conception of the 
sound of the orchestra, except his 
insistence that it should always 
sound better—richer yet clearer, 
crisper yet more flowing and lyric, 
louder yet more sonorous—than any 
orchestra ever had before. Sto- 
kowski did not admit the possibility 
of imperfect playing by the mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
He was criticized, and still is, for 
letting his interpretations be shaped 
by the kind of sound he wants to 
hear; but whatever he may have 
done to the Brahms symphonies, he 
proved that 20th century orchestral 
playing could be made as dazzling 
a virtuoso art as solo instrumental 
playing had been in the latter part 
of the 19th century, or singing a 
half century earlier. 

In 1925 Serge Koussevitzky came 
to the Boston Symphony, to add the 
weight of his example to Stokow- 
ski’s. Far more aristocratic in 
taste than Stokowski, Koussevitzky 
created an orchestra whose delicate, 
luminous tone and bright glitter 
demonstrated that the texture of an 
orchestra need not sound exactly 
like Stokowski’s in order to rival its 
brilliance. In large measure the 
playing of almost every American 
orchestra (in its executive aspect, 
but not necessarily in its interpreta- 
tive style) including, finally, the 
Chicago—rests on disciplines de- 
rived either directly or indirectly 
from the methods of Stokowski or 
Koussevitzky, or both. 

There are many unmistakable 
signs today that orchestral playing 
is beginning to enter upon a third 
phase. Now that almost every en- 
semble commands a virtuosity un- 
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known in the finest orchestras a 
generation ago, playing that is 
merely brilliant is rapidly losing its 
fascination for audiences. Perform- 
ances such as those frequently given 
by Bruno Walter, George Szell, 
Pierre Monteux and a number of 
other devoted musicians open up 
new vistas of musical pleasure, in 
which a mechanical execution re- 
sponsive to the most rigorous de- 
mands is turned to the task of 
recapturing the meaning of music 
without any ostentation or adver- 
tisement of prowess. 


Robin Hood Dell Concerts 
And Union Sign Agreement 


The Robin Hood Dell Concerts, 
Inc., has announced the signin re- 
cently of a trade agreement with the 
local musicians’ union, covering the 
salaries and working conditions for the 
90 musicians of the Robin Hood Dell 
Orchestra during the 1948 summer 
season. David Hocker, Dell general 
manager, and John W. Molloy, per- 
sonnel manager of the Dell Orchestra, 
signed for the Dell. Local 77, Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians. was 
represented by Frank Liuzzi, president 
and Guy Scolla, secretary. 
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Early Years of ‘**Musical America ” 


(Continued from page 166) 


that began at 3 in the afternoon at the 
Metropolitan has extended itself for 
blocks. All is hustle and bustle on the 
great stage. 

“Did you ever think what it must 
mean to composer, to librettist, to 
singers, to chorusmaster, to conductor, 
to the orchestra when the minutes are 
passing for the curtain to go up and 
the great work is to be presented to 
the public for recognition, for success 
or failure which will before midnight 
be telegraphed and cabled all over the 
world? ... 

“8 P.M.—Inside the house the scene 
is remarkable. The gallery is crowded 
to the roof. The upper boxes are al- 
ready filled.: Many of those in the 
Horseshoe are filled, yet downstairs 
where there is an army of standees 
there are many vacant seats. 

“What does it mean? 

“It is a few minutes of the time for 
the curtain to rise. You don’t know 
your New York. There are all signs 
of a record-breaking audience. .. . It 
means that the house has been sold- 





LILY 


STRICKLAND 


American Composer 





Grandma Loved aSoldier—S.S.A. 
{Galaxy Corp.) 


Song of The Whippoorwill 


With My Heart | Follow You 
(Oliver Ditson Co.) 


Dreamin’ Time, Mah Honey 
Solo and S.S.A. 


(Bourne, Inc.) 


Fog In The Harbour—S.A.T.B. 


Peace Shall Prevail—S.A.T.B. 
(Elkan-Vogel Co.) 


Summer Days 
(Presser Co.) 


And On Earth Peace 
Christmas Cantata 
(Chappell & Co.) 





Studio : 
171 West Shore Road 
Great Neck, L. L, N. Y. 
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out and that the great mass of people 

. are all trying to get into the audi- 
torium at the same moment so that 
there is a complete block outside. .. . 


* * * 


Finally Mr. Freund got down to the 
opera itself and proceeded to describe 
every incident of the action, every tone 
or gesture of the singers, every par- 
ticular of the mise-en-scéne. Then, 
after the first curtain, he goes across 
the street, to Browne’s Chop House 
“to revive the inner man”. He ex- 
changes opinions with a hearer who 
says: “We haven’t heard a good mel- 
ody yet”; whereupon another breaks 
in with: “What did you expect? Did 
you think we were going to hear an 
Italian opera of the old Verdi school ?” 
At length everybody settles down for 
the second act, following which the 
author, overwhelmed, exclaims: “You 
can get no idea of the tremendous 
force and passion of the scene.... A 
pandemonium of applause breaks out. 
The house is wild. . . . True, later on, 
as the quidnuncs meet again, there is 
some question as to whether it is not 
the drama that is gripping the people 
rather than the music. .. . 

Shortly afterwards “the final act be- 
gins with a vengeance”; when it ends 
“there is a long gasp of relief from the 
mighty audience. Behind the 
scenes there is pandemonium! ... We 
have been witnessing a great music 
drama of life! .. .” 

x * * 


Arthur Farwell was less upheaved. 
He began by saying: “To sum up in a 
single sentence the peculiar musical 
phenomenon witnessed at the premiere 
of Puccini’s Girl of the Golden West, 
it may be said that it was an attempt 
to put the American west into music 
by one to whom the task was impos- 
sible, and to present it to the Ameri- 
can audience least capable of receiving 
it even if he had been able to do so”. 


Boston Remains Quiet 


Up Boston-way they preserved a 
degree of composure—or, at all events, 
they never lapsed into hysteria. Olin 
Downes, exposed to the work for the 
first time, said that Bostonians “en- 
joyed it”. As far as could be judged 
by the applause and attentive attitude 
of the audience, he added, “the opera 
was better liked than anything else 
staged at the Boston Opera House this 
season”, Then he went on: “What- 
ever its strength or weakness the Girl 
of the Golden West is an opera by a 
man who knows his business. It can 
be said that, here and there, Puccini’s 
inspiration has fallen short, or that he 
has put American themes to most in- 
congruous use. At least, however, he 
has written as an absolute master of 
his idiom. . . . Did Puccini seriously 
wish to be judged from an American 
standpoint in his new opera? If he 


” 


did his pretensions are ridiculous. .. .”. 
es 


To the left of the big front-page 
account of the Girl of the Golden West 
in Boston is a tiny item which reads 
with peculiar poignancy today, at a 
distance of 37 years. It is headed: 
“Mahler Likely to Remain Here for 
Three Years More” (the date of the 
issue in question is Jan. 21, 1911). It 
reads: “Gustav Mahler is likely to re- 
main in his present position at the 
head of the Philharmonic Orchestra of 
New York for three more years. The 
idea of appointing Franz Kneisel as 
conductor is said to have been aban- 
doned. There has been a discussion 
this week of the possibility of a 


merger of the Philharmonic with the 


Symphony Orchestra of which Walter 
Damrosch is conductor, but the inter- 
ests behind the two orchestras are not 
likely to agree to such a move for a 
long time to come”. 

In point of fact, for all of 17 years! 

















“Is that girl who used to sing in the 
next apartment still taking lessons in 
Paris?” “Yes.” “Then we'll spend the 
Winter in Berlin.”"—Cleveland “Plain 
Dealer” 

= mS 
FLAT HUNTER’S CONCERT 

“A-hunting we will go.” 

“Would that we two were hunting.” 

“Abide with me.” 

“What you goin’ to do when de rent 

comes ‘round ?” 

“Polonaise in a flat.” 

“Locksley Hall.” 

“Home, Sweet Home.” 

—New York “Evening Mail.” 





The humor column, circa 1905. Note 
that there were housing jokes in those 
days, too. 


Poor Mahler, already mortally ill, was 
gathered to his fathers almost exactly 
four months after this prediction ap- 
peared. 

*x* * + 


In the course of the next seven or 
eight years the editorial staff of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA was augmented by a 
number of names which, in one way or 
another, were to gain prominence in 
musical, literary or journalistic fields. 
One was Bernard Rogers, composer ; 
another, the late Oscar Thompson, 
critic; a third (and still a fixture!) 
John Alan Haughton. Rogers came 
before the First World War, Haugh- 
ton in the middle of it, and Thompson 
not long after it ended. All of them 
were active on the paper when, in 
1920, the author of these reminiscences 
left it for more than a score of years. 

* * * 


Time and space compel this writer 
to stop without giving a really ade- 
quate idea of what MusicaL AMERICA 
looked and sounded like just before, 
during and just after the First World 
War. It was his privilege to hear, at 
the opera, certain works which were 
to become landmarks in our musical 
history—things like Der Rosenkava- 
lier, Boris Godounoff, L’Amore dei 
Tre Re—as well as others whose ac- 
claimed brilliance was no more than 
a flash in the pan. It is useless to 





pretend that our columns were oftener 
right in their predictions than those 
of any other publication concerned 
with music. Much nonsense was writ- 
ten about the importance of things; 
alike in the lyric theatre and the con- 
cert hall, which time was to prove 
unimportant; nor is it true that the 
great aspects of great works were in- 
variably placed by reviewers in their 
proper perspectives. MusicaL AMERI- 
ca had far more new American operas 
to discuss a quarter of a century ago 
than it has today. It considered them 
conscientiously and sometimes at un- 
justifiable length, praising here, cen- 
suring there, according to its lights. 
As good as none of these works en- 
dured, for reasons with which at the 
moment we are not concerned. 
* * x 


The First World War left its im- 
print on MusIcaAL AMERICA as it did 
on everything else. It is almost 
amusing to skim through the files of 
1914 and note how naively, at first, 
the cataclysm was treated by some of 
us. This chronicler recalls how 
casually in the early August days of 
that fatal year he suggested to Paul 
Kempf the preparation of a news arti- 
cle about the various musicians caught 
in Europe by the outbreak of the con- 
flict; and how moved we were by the 
possibilities that this or that artist 
might find it difficult to return to 
American in time to fill his fall en- 
gagements! He recalls, too, the art- 
less visions of “millenial” possibilities 
suddenly opening to native artists and 
native tomposers ! 





Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis 
Presented in Salt Lake City 

Satt Lake City.—The Salt Lake 
Philharmonic Choir presented Bee- 
thoven’s Missa Solemnis for the first 
time in Utah Jan. 21 at Kingsbury 
Hall, Frederick Davis conducted and 
Dr. Walter Tuetsch was organist. 
Soloists were Margrit F. Lohner, 
soprano; Ruby McQuarrie, contralto; 
Ray Brimhall, tenor, and Ray Halver- 
son, bass. 





Opera Association Buys Building 
For Storage of Properties 

A one-story building at 476-96 West 
130th Street has been purchased by 
the Metropolitan Opera Association, 
Inc., for storage of stage properties 
and opera scenery. The association re- 
cently sold its storage building on 
West 41st Street to the Port of New 
York Authority as part of a site for 
a bus terminal. 
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Anneuncing Latest Performances and Works by 


LAZARE SAMINSKY 


Composer; Director, Three Choir Festival of New York 


STILLED PAGEANT for orchestra. U. S. premiere by the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Krueger conduct- 
ing. Previous performances in Zurich and Buenos Aires. 


“Exciting, notable for the color of its dissonances and 


—J. Dorsey Calaghan, Detroit Free Press. 


A SONNET OF PETRACH for three voices and three instru- 
Premiere at the Three Choir Festival of 1947. 


"Tender in feeling, characteristic harmony of- original 
—Howard Taubman, New York Times. 
OTHER OPINIONS: 


"True to himself. Not the man to buy fame with the 
counterfeit coin of opportunism.” 


"Saminsky is a creative musician of distinguished status, 
one to be ranked high among contemporary American 
—W. E. S., Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


Management: Erminie Kahn, Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57 St., N. Y. 19 


—David Ewen. 
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Otto Rothschild 


Louis and Annette Kaufman make an 

album of Americana for Vox Records. 

This is Mr. Kaufman's 17th album in the 
past four months 


Among the recent recordings made 
by Louis Kaufman, violinist, are the 
Khatchaturian Violin Concerto with 
the Santa Monica Symphony, the 
Saint-Saéns B minor Concerto with 
the same orchestra, the first American 
pressing of the Smetana Trio with 
Rudolf Firkusny, pianist, and W5l- 
lem Vandenburg, cellist, and the Toch 
Serenade for two violins and viola 
with G. Monasevitch as collaborating 
violinist and Raymond Menhennick, 
violist. 

On his present cross-country tour 
Mr. Kaufman will be heard in Utah, 
California, Oregon, Washington, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Illinois, 
Missouri, Texas, Massachusetts and 
West Virginia. As usual, he will be 
accompanied at the piano by his wife, 
Annette. They will feature an all- 
American group of works by Mc- 
Bride, Triggs, Copland and Still. 


IBERT. Escales (Ports of Call). San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra, Pierre Mon- 
teux, conductor. (RCA Victor, DMI173, 
2 discs). 


By virtue of its glittering instru- 
mental color Jacques Ibert’s Mediter- 
ranean travelogue has survived in the 
repertory for 24 years, an unusual life 
span for so superficial a piece. By 
now, however, its freshness has com- 
pletely worn off, especially in the 
middle movement, which is concerned 
with the surface orientalisms sug- 


gested by its title, Tunis-Nefta. If the 
work is to be played at all, it would 
be difficult to find a more sensitive 
conductor for it than Pierre Monteux, 
who maintains exceptional clarity and 
balance in his orchestra without in- 
hibiting its exuberance and rhythmic 
zest. wae 4 


BRAHMS, Fantasien, Op.116, Leonard 
Shure, pianist. (Vox, 178, 4 discs). 

Mr. Shure obviously has a natural 
affinity for Brahms, and his playing 
of the seven Capriccios and Inter- 
mezzos of Op. 116 is lucid and force- 
ful. That the more stormy pieces seem 
almost brutal at times may well be the 
fault of the recording which is tech- 
nically poor. The piano sounds far too 
loud and close to the microphones, and 
the basses are consistently exag- 
gerated. 


MOZART Eine Kleine Nachtmusik. Lon- 
don Philharmonic Orchestra, Sic Thomas 
Beecham, conductor. (RCA Victor, 
M/DM 1163, 2 dises.) 


Sir Thomas’ mettlesome perform- 
ance is fairly well known and it is 
good to have it recorded. His way 
with Mozart is straightforward and 
unsentimental and particularly happy 
in this joyous serenade. He takes the 
final movement in allegro instead of 
the presto usually heard which gives 
it a statelier quality without, however, 
the airy brilliance we are accustomed 
to from other hands and lacking con- 
trast with the preceding Minuet. 
Many may prefer it. 


VIVALDI, Concerto Grosso in D Minor, 
Op. 3, No. If (L'estro Armonico), 
Alexander Schneider and the Dumbarton 
Oaks Chamber Orchestra. (Keynote.) 


The original version of this popular 
work is a rarity on records. It is 
played here with energy and precision. 
Unfortunately, the recording is out of 
tune, due to a mechanical defect, and 
the surfaces are very noisy. 


ITALIAN OPERATIC DUETS, Jan Peerce, 
tenor, and Leonard Warren, baritone, 
with the RCA Victor Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Jean Paul Morel and Erich 
Leinsdorf. (RCA Victor, DM 1156, 2 
discs.) 


Leonard Warren has never sounded 
better on records. The ensemble in 
the duets from La Forza del Destino 
and in O, Mimi, tu piu, from Bohéme 
is spirited and well balanced. Tech- 
nically, the recording is first-rate. 


CHOPIN, Ballade No. 3 in A Flat, Op. 
47, Guiomar Novaes, pianist. (Columbia.) 


The magical sensitivity of touch 
and elegance of Mme. Novaes’ play- 
ing give distinction to this recording. 
Her interpretation is more deliberate 
than one anticipates and the engineers 
have by no means done justice to her 





Graphic House 


Christopher Lynch, who dedicated his first Columbia record album, The Minstrel 
Boy, to the memory of John McCormack, presents the first album off the press 
to the singer's widow 


whole attention upon brilliance of or- 
chestral performance. Dancers will 
certainly prefer the Kurtz recording; 


tonal shadings. But even with these 
drawbacks, one welcomes any Chopin 
performance by this artist. x 3 


OFFENBACH. Gaité Parisienne. Boston 
Pops Orchestra, Arthur Fiedler, conduc- 
tor. (RCA Victor, DM 1147, 4 discs.) 
Comparison with Efrem Kurtz’s 
version of this ballet music on Co- 
lumbia records is inevitable. Mr. 
Kurtz, having conducted the ballet at 
its premiere and for several seasons 
afterward, is more faithful than Mr. 
Fiedler to the tempi required by danc- 
ing, and he brings a more romantic 
warmth to the flowing waltzes and the 
Tales of Hoffmann barcarolle. Mr. 


for others the choice will be a matter 
of personal whim. oe 8 


FreNcH OperA ArtAs: DELIBEs. 
Lakmé, Fantaisie aux divins men- 
songes. Gounop. Faust. Salut, 6 mon 
dernier matin; Salut, demeure chaste 
et pure. MASSENET. Werther. 
Lorsque l'enfant revient d’un voyage. 
Bizet. Les Pécheurs de Perles, De 
mon amie, fleur endormie. Giuseppe 
Lugo, tenor. (Vox, 176, 3 discs.) 

Except for the cavatina from the 
garden scene of Faust, the arias in 


this album are either difficult or im- 


Fielder, however, makes a crisper con- L 
(Continued on page 390) 


cert piece of the score, centering his 





GRACE LEADENHAM AUSTIN 


Composer and Writer of Song Lyrics 
New Compositions Being Programmed 
by Prominent Choral Groups 
The Silver Dream Ship—(S.A.) 
pub. by McLaughlin & Reilly, Boston 
The Old White Goose—(S.S.A.) 
pub. by Clayton F. Summy, Chicago 
OTHER POPULAR NUMBERS 
Ma Cabin in de Pine Trees (T.T.B.B.) 
pub, by G. Schirmer, N. Y. C. 

Rain at Night (S.S.A.) 
pub. by J. Fischer & Bro., N. Y. C. 
At Eventime (S.A.T.B.) 
pub. by J. Fischer & Bro., N. Y. C. 


PERSONAL ADDRESS: 
965 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 

















MARY 


G. Schirmer, Inc. 
* Berceuse (Anon.) 


f Little Elegy (Wylie) 
Ripe Apples (Speyer) 
t The Little Rose (Conkling) 
Carl Fischer, Inc. 


* Irish Lullaby (Crew) 
Oliver Ditson Co. 
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Published Songs 


O Mistress Mine (Shakespeare) 


To the Unknown Soldier (Lely) 
* When | Died in Berners Street (Wylie) 


t Let Us Walk in the White Snow (Wylie) 


t Cossack Cradle Song (Anon.) 
* Also orchestral accompaniment (on rental). 
t Also string quartet or string orchestra accompaniment (on rental). 


For circular listing complete works, write 


ANNE HULL, 96 Grove St., New York 14, N. Y. 


HOWE 


Medium voice 
High or Medium 
High 

Medium 

High, low 
Medium, low 
Medium 


Medium 
High, medium 


High, medium 
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New Now Available 


SONATA for VIOLIN and PIANO 


in A—Minor 


by JULIUS CHAJES 


* . . . a skilled composer with unerring taste and refinement of style . . . masterly 


t int . . . logically constructed, finely developed . . . impressive climaxes. 
ee — Noel Strauss, N. Y. Times, 1946 


* ... unreserved intensity and special coloration ...a sense of scale purity 


d int ti f ces quite unknown to academic Western doctrine. 
er L. H., N.Y. Herald Tribune, 1946 


Available at 


AMERICAN MUSIC CENTER, INC. 


iz 250 West 57th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. ( 
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ETHEL GLENN HIER 


Composer — Pianist 


RECITAL SONGS and PIANO PIECES 
SCHIRMER CARL FISCHER 
SUMMY RICORDI 
COMPOSERS’ PRESS WILLIS MUSIC CO. 
Choral and Orchestral Scores on Rental 


Studio: 205 W. 57th Street, New York City 19 
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possible to obtain elsewhere. Mr. 
Lugo is no master stylist, but at least 
his singing falls within accepted 
canons of run-of-the-mine French 
operatic singing. ce 

Guiapys SwartTHout SINGs, with 
Russ Case and his orchestra. The 
versatile mezzo-soprano shows that 
she has a feeling for the popular style 





Ben Greenhaus 


Wanda Landowska in the RCA Victor 
Studios 
in Youmans’ You're Everywhere, 


Rodgers’ Falling in with Love, 
Weill’s September Goulding’s 
The Lovely Song My a oe Is Sing- 
ing, Porter’s In the Still of the Night 
and Raye’s I'll Remember April. 
(RCA Victor M-1127, 3 10-inch 
discs. ) 


par aang Don Giovanni. Madamina, il 

oor g oft (Catalog Aria). Joel Berg- 

ritone, with an orchestra con- 

red by Leo Blech. (RCA Victor, 
10-1346). 


Donizettr. La Favorita. O mio Fer- 
nando. Nan Merriman, mezzo-soprano, 
with the RCA Victor Orchestra, 
Frieder Weissmann conducting. (RCA 
Victor, 11-9793). 


PoNncHIELLI. La Gioconda. Cielo e 
mar. MrYerBeer. L’Africana. O para- 
diso. Richard Tucker, tenor, with the 
Metropolitan Opera Orchestra, Emil 
Cooper conducting. (Columbia, 72399). 


Verpr. La Traviata, Di provenza 
il mar. Butizer, Carmen. Chorus, 
Song of Torcador, Exit of the 


Toreador, from Act II. Robert Mer- 
rill, baritone; RCA Victor Chorale, 
Robert Shaw, director; RCA Victor 
Orchestra, Erich Leinsdorf conduct- 
ing. 





Conrad Eiger 


RECORDING THE MEDIUM 
Gian-Carlo Menotti, composer, gives some advice to the singers, Marie Powers 
and Evelyn Keller, during the Columbia Records session in which the opera, 
The Medium, is put on discs. Emanuel Balaban is the conductor 
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Liederkranz Celebrates Centenary 


the fall of 1846 a group of 25 
men came together at the Shake- 
speare Hotel on William Street in 
New York City in order to establish 
a club devoted to vocal and instru- 
mental music. Calling the club the 
Liederkranz, they elected Dr. Her- 
mann E. Ludwig, a prominent physi- 
cian, as their president. By the time 
the club gave its first concert in Apollo 
Hall, May 17, 1847, it had developed 
into a male chorus of 250 voices. 

Among the distinguished names that 
have been associated with the club in 
the course of its hundred-year history 
are Leopold Damrosch and William 
Steinway. Damrosch became musical 
director of the Liederkranz in 1872, 
and William Steinway, the manufac- 
turer of Steinway pianos, was presi- 
dent intermittently from 1867 to 1897. 
During this period the chorus reached 
great prominence with its appearance 
at the World’s Columbian Exposition 
at Chicago ia 1893, in the course of a 
tour which also included Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Milwaukee, Cleveland, Buf- 
falo and Niagara Falls. After the con- 
cert in Chicago, the critic of the 
Chicago Times called the chorus one 
of the best in the world. 

Both the early clubhouse at Beek- 
man and Cliff Streets and the present 
one built on East 58th Street in 1881 
have played host to many famous mu- 

















VOCAL SCORES 
MOZART Cosi fan Tutte (Italian & English) $6.00 
PONCHIELLI La Gioconda (Italian & English) $6.00 
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Songs by HUGO. WOLF in 20 volumes 
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sicians. Among the guests were Engel- 
bert Humperdinck, Richard Strauss 
and Siegfried Wagner. In 1905 Victor 
Herbert conducted his American Fan- 
tasia in the Liederkranz clubhouse. 

After its two concerts with the 
Philharmonic Society in 1861, a long 
series of events marks the club’s his- 
tory. In 1867 the club won the first 
prize in a song festival of the North- 
east Singing Associations, and in 
1872 the composer Franz Abt was the 
club’s guest in Steinway Hall at a 
reception and concert. Lilli Lehmann 
appeared as guest soloist with the 
club on two different occasions in 
1888. On the Centennial of the In- 
auguration of George Washington the 
club sang in Madison Square Garden, 
and in the following year, 1890, the 
club assisted in celebrating the 100th 
anniversary of the U. S. Supreme 
Court. On the last occasion Grover 
Cleveland was the principal speaker. 

A shadow fell over the club with 
the death of William Steinway. Pad- 
erewski, unable to attend the funeral, 
sent a silver wreath to be placed on 
the coffin. Emma Eames, Rosa Olitzka 
and Edouard de Reszke sang at the 
services. 

The Liederkranz symphony orches- 
tra, founded in 1864, became as fa- 
mous as the club’s chorus. Recently 
a dramatic circle has also been added 
to the activities of the club. In 1943 
it staged Lillian Hellman’s The Little 
Foxes for the benefit of the American 
Red Cross. 

The chorus continues to offer an 
opportunity to those who are inter- 
ested in vocal music, and instrumen- 
talists may join the symphony orches- 











Program of the concert given Nov. 
13, 1850, in which the Liederkranz 
took part with Jenny Lind, with the 
original errors: 


PROGRAMME 
of 
M’Li't TENNY LIND’S CONCERT 
For This Evening 
At Tripler Hall 
PART 1 
Overture—The Men of 
PUGGROCROUE ce 2090s swees cies Beethoven 
Cavatine—‘“‘Sorgete”’ Mamette 
Seconda ... aS hel: Sa Rossini 
tie Belletti 
Aria “Qui la Voce’—1 Purtani .... Bellini 


M’lle ities Lind 
Chorus of Prisoners— Fidetio...... Beethoven 
By the Liederkranz 
Hunting Song—Euryanthe....... 
By the Liederkranz 
The Bird Song 
M’lle Jenny Lin,’ 
PART Il 
Overture—The Ruler of the Spirits..Weber 


Duette—“Apparir alla luce” 
“La figlia del Reggimento” Donizette 
M’lle Lind and Signor Belletti 


Weber 


pS EEE rey ores Poe ..Panny 
By the Liederkranz 

Aria II Faluto Magico...... ..Mozart 
M’lle Jenny Lind 

Tae Tesentelle. .. vccedcccsscoscsccess Rossini 


Signor Belletti 
The Mountaineer’s Song 
M’lle Jenny Lind 
The Herdman’s Song—commonly called the 


Echo Song 
M’lle Jenny Lind 


Conductor—Mr. Benedict. 








tra. The two groups hold* weekly re- 
hearsals in order to prepare for con- 
certs, 





Ruth Shaffner Directs Messiah 

Ruth Shaffner, recently directed a 
performance of Handel’s Messiah at 
Carmel, N. Y. The soloists consisted 
of Ann MacLean, Gertrude Vink and 
Evelyn Kristeller, sopranos, Olive 
Cole Hopkins, contralto, Donald 
Townsend, tenor, and Philip S. Wat- 
ters and Christian Rimback, baritones. 
Wilma Custer and Vera Fowler, pu- 
pils of Miss Shaffner, have recently 
onal active as church “soloists in For- 
est Hills and Peekskill, N. Y. 





Lazare Saminsky and 
Jennifer Gandar Married 


Lazare Saminsky, composer and mu- 
sic director at Temple Emanu-El, 
New York, and Jennifer Gandal were 
married Feb. 1. Mr. and Mrs. Samin- 
sky have been residents of Rye, N. Y. 
for many years. 


Vittorio Rieti to Teach 
At Peabody Conservatory 


BALTIMoRE.—Vittorio Rieti, com- 
poser, has been added to the faculty 
of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music. He was a pupil of Casella and 
of Respighi. 
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Criticism 
(Continued from page 160) 
ald Tribune, both of them independent jour- 
nals owned by people with a strong sense of 
responsibility toward their city and its position 
of cultural leadership. The newspaper chain, 
like the musical managerial chain and the radio 
chain, are far more notable for their financial 
return than for their cultural value. They don’t 
have to be inimical to cultural growth, but the 
fact is that, unchecked and uncontrolled by cul- 
turally responsible intelligence, they often are. 
Another queer unreality of musical criticism 
is that it persists, in the year 1948, in pretend- 
ing that tHe year is 1880. By this I mean that 
“live” performances which reach a few hun- 
dreds or thousands are reviewed in detail, while 
broadcasts which reach millions are very large- 
ly ignored; and, so far as I know, it has not 


Kemp Stillings, violinist, working on a new composition 
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Samuel Margolis on the links with his 
pupil, Metropolitan Opera baritone 
Robert Merrill 


Richardson Irwin (left) leads a community sing 


Carlo Menotti indulges in his hobby—penmanship 


WHEN TEACHERS RELAX 





Vi Martens has a sun bath 
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yet occurred to anybody to devote space to the 
review of scores for motion pictures. 

Our century has brought about immense new 
media for the distribution of music and thev 
are having a pronounced effect on the creation 
of music, too, but, except for the phonograpl. 
record, we critics pretend they don’t exist. 
(Even the phonograph record, which inevit- 
ably establishes a permanent standard of musi- 
cal reference in the minds of millions, is seldom 
treated as seriously as it deserves to be.) 


Defense Is Practicality 


Our only defense in this matter is one of 
practicality. To review all the radio, movie 
and show music, all the records and whatnot, 
that are offered even in a relatively small city 
like my own San Francisco, would require a 
staff and a quantity of white paper equivalent 
to those which are used in putting out a Sunday 
edition of the New York Times, and no one 


would have time or patience to read it all. But, 
even granting that, we ought to be more alive 
than we are so far as these new media are con- 
cerned, 


Some years ago it was my pleasure to ad- 
diess a meeting of the California chapter of 
the American Society for Aesthetics on prob- 
lems of musical criticism in the daily press. I 
stressed the role of criticism in the interpreta- 
tion of contemporary movements and tried to 
show the absurdity of any scientific critical 
system; it was all very much like what ap- 
pears above. At the end, a bright-eyed young 
thing got up and said “You may not think you 
are the custodian of the past, but you do think 
you are the custodian of the future.” 

That threw me for a while. To a large de- 
gree it still does, and the only way I can an- 
swer it is to deny it, at least by intention. For 
criticism cannot inaugurate creative move- 

(Continued on page 398) 
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Hindemith at a rehearsal 


(Continued from page 228) 


medieval theologian denouncing a 
heretic sect than a critic of music. 
One is reminded of the pontifical 
attitude of Alfred Einstein, whose 
recent book, Music in the Romantic 
Era, sounded at times more like a 
prosecuting attorney’s brief than a 
dispassionate history. Mr. Ein- 
stein’s revision of the Kochel cata- 
logue of Mozart’s works would be 
enough in itself to perpetuate his 
name as a superb musicologist and 
scholar. But as an analyst he falls 
into the same error as Mr. Lourié. 
He approaches his material with 
preconceived ideas, a sort of musi- 
cal orthodoxy. The test of music’s 
greatness and significance is surely 


not its conformity with certain 
theories. 
If the interlude between these 


two world catastrophes taught us 
nothing else, it should have con- 
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Music between Two Wars 


vinced us that there is no one in- 
fallible-authority in art or in any- 
thing else. Art is not a substitute 
for religion but it can be a direct 
expression of religious thought and 
instinct. Some artists find the 
superior and eternal values within 
themselves. Others seek them 
through submission or communion. 
The miraculous thing is that human 
genius can exist in such contradic- 
tory forms. To applaud Stravin- 
sky’s Symphonie des Psaumes be- 
cause it is neo-classical and “cor- 
rect’ while denouncing Berg’s 
Wozzeck because it is frankly de- 
cadent and emotionally chaotic 
(though structurally a masterpiece) 
would be sheerest folly. I do not 
imply that either Mr. Lourié or Mr. 
Einstein would be guilty of this, 
but the type of argument they some- 
times employ could lead less intel- 
ligent persons to such a point of 
view. 

The fact that the trend has been 
away from program music these 
past thirty years does not mean that 
we must sneer at Strauss’ tone 
poems or Stravinsky’s early ballets. 
Wagner’s influence had to be coun- 
terbalanced and in some cases es- 
caped from, but that fact does not 
make his music any less great, or 
lasting or meaningful. The violent 
sectarianism and intolerance of the 
past two decades has given way to 
a somewhat cooler and more dispas- 
sionate attitude. Perhaps that vio- 
lence was part of the struggle of the 
new music for wide acceptance and 
understanding. It is impossible to 
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be fair to A, if one is in the midst 
of a savage battle for B (who rep- 
resents an entirely different point 
of view). 

A highly interesting fact strikes 
the observer of the growth of mod- 
ern music. Almost all of its great 
leaders have been teachers as well 
as composers. Bartok revolution- 
ized the world’s conception of Hun- 
garian folk music and took a pro- 
found interest in pedagogy. His 
Mikrokosmos and his piano settings 
of folk melodies should rank with 
the etudes of Chopin and Debussy. 
Hindemith has given us the Ludus 
Tonalis and has been as forceful as 
a teacher as he has in his creative 
role. Schonberg and Bloch have 
exerted a profound influence 
through their students. It seems as 
if the evolution of a new musical 
language has compelled these men 


to turn aside from their creative 
work to prepare the way for its 
acceptance. 


Stravinsky, of course, has never 
lacked expounders. Nadia Bou- 
langer has probably taught as many 
young composers as anyone in this 
generation and she was one of the 
first to realize the importance of his 
later development. The myth that 
Stravinsky began to deteriorate im- 
mediately after the Sacre and that 
his chamber works, operas, sym- 
phonies and later ballets could all 
be gladly thrown into the scales for 
one more Firebird has been a long 
time a-dying. Professional musi- 
cians have admired and _ studied 
these works twenty years. But only 
recently has the general public been 
let in on the secret that Oedipus 
Rex is just as great as Petruchka, 
and that the Violin Concerto (far 
from being dry and unmelodic) 
actually contains two very beautiful 
Arias. Performances are the secret 
of this revelation. Less theorizing 
and more frequent playing of con- 
troversial music would solve most 
of our musical disputes. 

To get an idea of the rapid 
change in the musical atmosphere 
in America let us go back to the 
year 1919 in New York. On Jan. 
25 of that year Josef Hofmann 
broke all precedent by giving a 
piano recital entirely of works by 
American composers. The _ pro- 
gram was made up of an Introduc- 
tion and Fugue in E Minor by Clay- 
ton Johns; Restless, Ceaseless, from 
the Twilight Reveries by Rubin 
Goldmark; Interlude, Joyance by 








Richard Strauss runs through the score 
of his Ariadne auf Naxos 


Edward Royce; Country Pictures 
by Daniel Gregory Mason; Ro- 
mance in D Flat by Reginald De 
Koven; Valse Gracile by Horatio 
Parker; Birds at Dawn by Fannie 
Dillon; Fireflies by Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach; and the Sonata, Op. 20, by 
Alexander MacFadyen. Now it is 
true that Mr. Hofmann might have 
played Ornstein’s Poems of 1917 
instead of the Birds at Dawn, but 
this program as a whole probably 
reflected popular if not informed 
tastes in American music. 

Was not the public informed by a 
leading reviewer that Prokofieff’s 
Third Piano Sonata (performed by 
the composer at a concert in 1918) 
represented “musical Bolshevism” 
and that the Classical Symphony 
offered “‘no cessation from the orgy 
of discordant sounds which the 
Sonata had inaugurated”. The 
year before, one of the “deans” of 
the critical fraternity had de- 
nounced the unfortunate Russian 
prodigy as a writer of “filthy mu- 
sic” who contributed “not to the art 
of music, but to national pathology 
and pharmacopoeia.” (It might be 
added that this same guardian of 
the public morals, artistic and other- 
wise, was horrified by the moral 
turpitude displayed in  Puccini’s 
Bohéme and almost had a stroke 
when Strauss’ Salome had its soli- 
tary performance and was struck 
dead upon the stage of the Metro- 
politan by Mrs. Grundy.) 

An orchestral program of Amer- 
ican works in 1919 offered Mac- 
Dowell’s Indian Suite; John Pow- 
ell’s Negro Rhapsody for piano and 
orchestra; Rubin Goldmark’s Re- 
quiem ; Chadwick’s Tam o’Shanter ; 
and Hadley’s Overture In Bohemia. 


(Continued on page 395) 
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Mozart, Philatelically Speaking 


By Ernest A. Keur 


(Stamp News Editor, N. Y. Herald Tribune, 
Author of Romance of Stamp Collecting) 


EARLY every aspect of the 
Euterpean art has been adapted 
for use and honor upon the world’s 
postal paper. Portraits of music mak- 
ers such as Wagner, Schubert, Bellini, 
Strauss, Beethoven and Haydn; musi- 
cal instruments from the primitive tom- 
tom to a Stradivarius; scenes from 
opera productions, and even actual 
musical scores are to be found on ad- 
hesives affixed to letters mailed in 
many corners of the globe. 
Indeed, there are so many “music 
stamps” that Theodore E. Steinway, 


commemorate the sesquicentennial of 
the death of Wolfgang Amadeus Mo- 
zart, Dec. 5, 1791. 

The stamps are quite ordinary and 
cannot help but appeal to every lover 
of melody, and yet they are unique in 
the realm of stampdom. Quite a num- 
ber of them were produced, so while 
they are now seven years old, existing 
quantities make it possible for dealers 
to sell them for about 15 cents a set. 

Two of the stamps are portraits of 
Mozart, while the other two depict the 
old State Theater in which the com- 


ee. eee WHEELING, W. Va.—This city has 
always been a singers’ town. Here 
was the western terminus of the Na- 
tional Road, the midway point on the 
pioneer river lines, the terminal of 
the railroad; and here was the town 
where all the “shows” played. Now 
famous as the home of Eleanor Steber, 
Wheeling has produced its share of 
prominent figures in the musical 
world. For the past 20 plus years 
Oglebay Institute in Wheeling has 
brought professional musicians and 
singers to the beautiful outdoor am- 
phitheatre at Oglebay Park each sum- 
mer. 

The Institute has also been inter- 
ested in giving local talent a chance 
to be heard in the yearly presentation 
of the American Musicade. From 
these beginnings has grown the Com- 
munity Light Opera Association, and 
now the whole town is singing, or, 
at least, has an opportunity to sing. 

Organized as a cultural venture, the 
association attempts to give each 
member a chance at all the things 
necessary to the production and stag- 
ing of a light opera or musical. A 
lead this time may do make-up for 
an ensuing show, and a prop man may 
handle the lighting as his next assign- 
ment. The sponsoring Oglebay Insti- 
tute hopes that the time will come 
when double or triple casting may be 
achieved so that different companies 
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Stamps issued in Czechoslovakia in 1941 
commemorating Mozart's death in 1791. 
The composer twice has been thus 
honored, a stamp bearing his portrait 
having been issued by the Austrian 
government in 1922 


president of the piano firm that bears 
his name and one of the greatest living 
philatelic experts, turned aside a 
highly technical collection in favor of 
an album which contains only postage 
stamps whose designs have a musical 


association may play in surrounding towns 
But among the hundreds of speci- throughout the — ; 
mens that could qualify for such a Warren Rider, Wheeling business 


executive is president of the Light 
Opera Association. Robert Thomas, 
director of music in the New Mar- 
tinsville, W. Va., High School is vice 
president; D. Arden White, public 
relations director of Oglebay Insti- 


specialty collection, four stand out like 
the fortissimo of a Verdi finale. They 
constitute a set issued while the Bohe- 
mian and Moravian sections of Czecho- 
slovakia still were under Nazi occu- 
pation in 1941, and were released to 
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Wheeling Institute Proud of Record 


poser heard many of his creations per- 
formed for the first time. 

The unique feature of these stamps 
is the fact that a label the same size as 
the stamp itself is affixed to each one. 
On one appears the harpsichord on 
which he composed everything from 
minuets to symphonies. On another 
are reproduced the two opening bars 
of Don Giovanni, which had its pre- 
miere in Prague, Oct. 29, 1787. 

This is the second time that Mozart 
has been honored by a postage stamp. 
The first occasion was in 1922, when 
his portrait was reproduced on one of 
a set of seven stamps issued by Aus- 
tria in honor of famous composers of 
that country. 


tute, is executive secretary and James 
Summers, engineer of Wheeling Elec- 
tric Company is the treasurer. 

This committee makes recommenda- 
tions, suggests directors, secures new 
members, and sees that the associa- 
tion in general is kept on an even keel. 
Contact with the sponsoring agency is 
through Mr. White and Edwin M. 
Steckel of Oglebay Institute. The 
group produced Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
Trial by Jury on Dec. 5, and on Dec. 
14 simulated a Christmas radio broad- 
cast, using excerpts from Victor Her- 
bert’s Babes in Toyland. If plans for 
the coming season materialize, the 


whole town will be singing the 
melodies of Herbert, Romberg and 
Friml. 


New York City Opera 
To Present Teyte 


Soprano Will Sing Mélisande 
For First Time on Opera Stage 
in United States. 


Maggie Teyte will sing the role of 
Mélisande on an operatic stage for the 
first time in the United States in the 
New York City Opera’s spring season, 
which will run from March 19 through 
April 25. Jean Moral will conduct 
Debussy’s opera, the first new produc- 
tion of the season at the City Center. 
The opening night will be devoted to 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni, with James 
Pease, Ellen Faull, Brenda Lewis and 
Virginia Haskins again in leading 
roles. During its spring season the 
company will give 30 performances. 

The other new production will con- 
sist of Gian-Carlo Menotti’s The Old 
Maid and the Thief and Amelia Goes 
to the Ball, the latter in a revised 
version. Mr. Menotti will stage both 
works. Thomas P. Martin will con- 
uct the former opera and Laszlo Hal- 
asz the latter. Puccini’s Tosca will be 
revived, with Suzy Morris and Wilma 
Spence alternating in the title role. 

Miss Teyte has sung portions of 
Pelléas et Mélisande in concert per- 
formances and with orchestra, but she 
has never before appeared in the opera 
in this country. Debussy himself 
coached her in the role of Mélisande, 
and she made her debut in it at the 
Paris Opéra Comiaue on June 13, 
1908. When she emerged from retire- 
ment in 1930 she sang it at Covent 
Garden in London. 


Nies-Berger Plays 
At Schweitzer Benefit 


New Brunswick, N. J.—A benefit 
organ recital sponsored by Rutgers 
University in honor of the 73rd _ birth- 
day of Dr. Albert Schweitzer was 
scheduled to be given by Edouard 
Nies-Berger at the University Feb. 18. 
The concert is a benefit for the Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer Hospital in Lam- 
barene, French Equatorial Africa. 
Other Schweitzer benefit concerts 
have been presented by Mr. Nies-Ber- 
ger in New York City, Philadelphia, 
Washington, D. C., and Coatesville, Pa. 
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QUEENA MARIO 


Has during seventeen yeers 
of teaching trained a long 
list of internationally known 
artists. Among the famous 
singers who studied three 
years or more—{some as long 
as ten years}—with the for- 
mer Metropolitan Opera 
prima-donna are the follow- 
ing:—the first named went 
from Mme. Mario's studio 
directly to the stage of the 
Metropolitan Opera, Helen 
Jepson, Rose Bampton, Na- 
talie Bodanya, John Baker, 
and Audrey Bowman (also of 
Covent Garden, London). To 
the ranks of the New Opera 
Co., and the N. Y. City 
Centre Opera, Andzia Ku- 
zak, Ethel Barrymore Colt, 
Dorothy Sarnoff, and Edward 
Kane, Chicago Opera, — 
Jeanne Madden (also mov- 
ing pictures and operetta). 
From the ranks of the opera 
companies at Chautauqua, 
Paper Mill, Baltimore and 
other companies, Annette 
Burford, Dorothy Stahl, Fran- 
ces Bible, Evelyn Salisbury, 
Yolanda Lupachini. From ra- 
dio and concert fields, Viv- 
ian Bauer (also opera), Nel- 
son Magill, Fernand Martel, 
Phyllis Kinney (now with Carl 
Rosa Opera Co. in England) 
—and many others. The same 
vocal knowledge that pro- 
duced these artists may be 
acquired by all aspiring 
voice students through 
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Fifty Years of Revolutionaries 


(Continued from page 19) 


to accompany him in his later bold 
speculations. But as a matter of 
course it was the easily accessible 
Drei Klavierstiicke, Op. 11, of 
1909 that first had any circulation 
in England, and no one there was 
ready for that kind of thing at that 
time. 

In 1912 came the first great or- 
ganized assault of the Schonberg 
devotees on the musical world, in 
the form of a little book of essays 
on him by Berg, Wellesz, Webern 
and others of his friends, pupils 
and disciples; and it was this vol- 
ume, I think, that first made some 
of us really aware of something 
very new and rather disturbing in 
the musical air. It was not that 
the writers seemed to us to have 
proved their case; the significant 
thing was that such a case should 
have been stated with such energy, 
ability and conviction. But still it 
was only a few of us, whose profes- 
sional business it was to keep in 
touch with continental develop- 
ments, who sensed, however dimly, 
that this Schonberg was not merely 
a man but a portent. The public as 
a whole was still wholly ignorant of 
his works, his theories and his 
school; and when Sir Henry Wood 
gave the first English performance 
of the Finf Orchesterstiicke— 
which must have been about 1912, 
for I recall going from Birm- 
ingham, where I lived at that time, 
to London for the event—it was to 
an audience quite unprepared for a 
solar plexus punch of that sort. 

In 1914 came the World War, 
and English musical life for a long 
while had neither time nor inclina- 
tion for much adventure. After the 
war the first stirring of the dry 
bones came mostly from Diaghileff 


and his associates, who trained 
Londoners in some new ways of 
musical thinking. Thanks to him, 
Stravinsky began to acquire a 
public. From 1919 onwards there 
was a good deal of aggressive revo- 
lutionary sentiment in the London 
concert room, though very little 
music of any enduring value came 
from the revolutionaries. Most of 
them. inscribed “anti-romantic” on 
their banner without having any 
clear idea of what they meant by 
the slogan. One young English 
composer showed his contempt for 
romantic-poetic music by writing a 
work with a monsense text. A 
lively young group produced at a 
concert a number of specially writ- 
ten Fanfares which were intended 
to hurl brazen defiance at a super- 
annuated past. Perhaps the flour- 
ishes were not the right ones; per- 
haps the little trumpeters had not 
wind enough for their job; perhaps 
the trumpets themselves were not 
of the best make; perhaps the 
walls of Jericho were stouter than 
they had imagined: anyhow they 
didn’t go down, and are still stand- 
ing. 

After a few years of this kind of 
thing people got rather tired of it 
all, and in the 1930s music in Eng- 
land settled down, in the main, 
into the condition in which it still 
is, with the welcome upsurge of a 
new power i. native composition, a 
readiness to listen to anything new 
from any quarter, and, as regards 
the future of music, a sober scepti- 
cism warmed by a keen curiosity. 
The plain British musical man is 
willing to listen to anything from 
any quarter of the earth; but he 
can be neither coaxed nor bull- 
dozed into goose-stepping in any 
direction in which he doesn’t want 
to go of his own accord. The revo- 
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lutionary white hopes of thirty 
years ago, Schonberg and Stravin- 
sky, are no longer, for the general 
public, figures of world-shaking 
significance; each new work of 
theirs is dutifully listened to and 
then more or less forgotten. They 
are held to have failed us, and at 
the moment there does not seem to 
be in any country a young com- 
poser likely to play the part in 
which these two starred so bravely 
in their and our youth. 

Everyone is well aware that the 
language and the ideals of music 
are bound to change greatly during 
the next half-century; but of the 
nature and the yuality of the indi- 
vidual works that may entitle the 
next epoch to rank as an epoch in 
musical history no one has, or can 
have, the smallest conception. 
What is certain is that while mus- 
ical theory has been fundamentally 
transformed during the last fifty 
years, musical practice has not kept 
pace with it, but has become too 
much the doctrinairism of cliques, 
which makes no appeal to the needs 
of the plain musical man. So we 
must wait and see. 

For my own part, looking back 
over the last fifty years, I see a 
long series of significant changes 
but nothing that can be called a 
revolution. Self-declared revolu- 
tionaries there have been in plenty ; 
but while I recognize change in 
music as part of the cosmic law I 
don’t believe in “revolutions” for 
the reason that the old lady in one 
of George Eliot’s stories didn’t be- 
lieve in ghosts: I’ve seen too many 
of them. 





Toscanini to Conduct 
Boito Program at La Scala 

Arturo Toscanini is planning to go 
to Italy in May to conduct a pro- 
gram at La Scala in memory of 


Arrigo Boito. The program will in- 
clude the composer-librettist’s pro- 
logue and a scene from Mefistofele 
and two scenes from Nerone. The 
30th anniversary of his death falls on 
June 10. Mr. Toscanini conducted the 
prologue from Mefistofele at his first 
orchestral concert in New York on 
March 9, 1909 at the Metropolitan 
Opera and conducted the world 
awe of Nerone at La Scala in 
1924. 





Prokofieff Opera to Have 
U. S. Premiere Next Summer 

The Duenna, an opera buffa com- 
posed by Serge Prokofieff shortly be- 
fore the war, will receive its American 
premiere next summer when it will be 
produced by the Lemonade Opera. 
The opera has nine scenes, contains a 
chorus and is scored for orchestra, but 
a two-piano version of the accompani- 
ment with the special permission of 
Prokofieff will be used when it is pro- 
duced next summer. The work is 
based on Sheridan’s play of the same 
name and has been heard in Moscow 
and Prague. One of its scenes was 
presented last May at the New York 
City Center by the American-Soviet 
Music Society. 





Campaign Begun to Raise Funds 
For Hospitalized Veterans 

A campaign to raise funds for 
musical training and rehabilitation of 
hospitalized veterans was recently be- 
gun by the Hospitalized Veterans 
Music Service of the Musicians 
Emergency Fund of which Mrs. Lytle 
Hull is president. The present pro- 
gram is providing training for 1,700 
patients including amputees, para- 
plegics and men in the closed wards 
of mental hospitals. Instruction is 
given on every instrument except the 
harp, according to Mrs. Hull. It is 
estimated that the cost of one month’s 
instruction for a hospitalized veteran 
is $15. Contributions from $15 to $180 
are being asked for and checks may 
be sent to Mrs. Lytle Hull, Hospital- 
ized Veterans Music Service, Stein- 
way Hall, 113 West 57th Street, New 
York City. 
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Music between 


(Continued from page 392) 


This again was a fairly representa- 
tive list. Conservatism ruled the 
roost and the men who were stir- 
ring with new and original ideas 
had not yet succeeded in finding an 
audience. It is something of a 
shock to remember that Charles 
Ives had written most of his scores 
long before 1919. Griffes had com- 
posed his Pleasure Dome of Kubla 
Khan in 1916 and had to copy out 
the orchestral parts himself for a 
performance shortly before his 
death in 1920. Lawrence Gilman 
pointed out a few years later that 
at the time Griffes died, although 
he was 36 and had composed several 
notable works, he was not even 
mentioned in the latest biographical 
dictionary of American music. 


Musical Pioneers Aided 


Still, the pioneers of American 
music had not been entirely un- 
aided. Manuscript societies were 
organized in New York, Philadel- 
phia and Chicago in the 90’s ac- 
cording to Arthur Farwell, who 
founded the Wa-Wan Press _ in 
1901, which published works by 
thirty different composers. 

It was in the 1920’s that both 
radio and sound pictures began to 
assume musical importance. Amer- 
ican music was slow to win its way 
onto records, but once started it 
made rapid gains. Irving Kolodin 
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Two Wars 


in a survey of Ten Years ot Mod- 
ern Music Recording, published in 
Modern Music in 1933, empha- 
sized the great improvement in the 
reproducing machine, absolutely 
necessary for the adequate hearing 
of modern works. In the early 
1920s music by Strauss, Stravinsky, 
Ravel and Schénberg became oh 
tainable on records. By 1933 works 
by 75 living composers had been re 
corded. But in 1933 the only com 
plete recording extant of a major 
work by an American composer, as 
Mr. Kolodin pointed out, was one 
of Ernest Schelling’s Victory Ball. 
An album of excerpts from John 
Alden Carpenter’s Skyscrapers had 
also been issued. Bartok and Hin- 
demith were available but Copland 
and William Schuman were not. 
Roy Harris’ Symphony 1933, Con- 
certo and Pastorale were in prepa- 
ration. 


Within a few years both Colum- 
bia and RCA Victor hastened to 
make amends. RCA Victor com- 
missioned Roy Harris’ When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home; 
Copland’s Dance Symphony won 
the Victor Prize; and Columbia re- 
corded Copland’s Piano Variations, 
Vitebsk and lesser works. Colum- 
bia even issued Varése’s Ionization. 
The New Music Quarterly Record- 
ings were launched. And in Roches- 
ter Howard Hanson was not only 
offering young composers an op- 
portunity to hear their scores but 
also recording the music and giving 
copies to them for further study. 


Film Music Develops 


Another happy development has 
been the impress of contemporary 
music on the sound film. Almost 
everyone has heard such brilliant 
scores as Auric’s for A Nous La 
Liberté, Honegger’s for Mayerling, 
Copland’s for Of Mice and Men 
and Prokofieff’s for Alexander 
Nevsky. Now that an entering 
wedge has been driven in, there is 
hope that the overstuffed Holly- 
woodisms which still dominate the 
field will give way to music com- 
posed by the men who understand 
the artistic possibilities of the me- 
dium. Documentaries such as The 
Plough that Broke the Plains with 
a score by Virgil Thomson have 
also brought public attention to the 
manifold uses of good music. 


In 1938 Hans Heinsheimer pub- 
lished some impressive statistics in 
an article in Modern Music on 
the growth of orchestras and “seri- 
ous” musical broadcasts, as the com- 
panies call them. From 1919 to 
1928 he estimated that 46 symphony 
orchestras had been founded: in the 
United States. And from 1929 to 
1938 another 96 were established, 
including the WPA orchestras. In 
1938 there were at least 170 Amer- 
ican orchestras. And from 1933 to 
1937 the “serious” broadcasts from 
CBS alone increased from 368 to 
613 per annum. All of these sta- 
tistics are not being quoted to give 
a rosy view of the situation of mod- 
ern music. It is still impossible for 
people in most of the towns and 
cities of the nation to hear much of 
the music of their own time (or of 
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WHITMAN SET TO 
MUSIC 


Kurt Weill, 
poser, and William 
Horne, tenor, go 
over the score of 
Weill's Songs to 
Poems ot Walt Whit- 
man. Three of the 
four songs in the 
album have their first 
performance any 
where in these rec- 
ordings by M: 
Horne 


com- 





Bell Studios 
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Wieniawski Fantasy for Violin 
Found by Ondricek Is l’ublished 


A Russian Fantasy for violin and 
piano by Wieniawski, long forgotten 
but presented to Emanuel Ondricek 
while he was touring Russ: before 
the war, has at last been tssued by 
Associated Music Publishers, Inc., in 
New York, after many vicissitudes. 
The Fantasy was originally published 
in Moscow in 1872 by the Gutheil 
Music Company. It went out ot print 
and was lost. A Jewish cantur in 


Russia brought Mr. Ondricek an old | 


copy, urging him to have it repub- 
lished. In 1937 Mr. Ondricek left the 
newly edited work with the Universal 
Edition in Vienna, but the Nazi in- 
vasion halted its publication. Mr. 
Ondricek has left the original violin 
part as Wieniawski wrote it, but has 
provided a more elaborate piano ac- 
companiment. An orchestral accom- 
paniment is also available. 


| 


Flagstad Sails for London 


Kirsten Flagstad sailed on Jan. 17 
on the Queen Mary to start an en- 
gagement of 20 performances at the 
Covent Garden Opera in London. For 
the first time, the artist will sing Die 
Walkiire in English. The Tristan und 
Isolde performances will be given, us 
usual, in German. Other appearances 
are booked at La Scala in Milan, 
Florence, Rome and at the State 
Opera in Vienna. Three weeks in 
May are reserved for recitals and 
engagements with major orchestras in 
France, Belgium, Holland and Switz- 
erland. During the month of June, 
Miss Flagstad will appear at the 
opera festivals in Zurich and Paris. 
Immediately after these performances, 
she will sail for Buenos Aires for en- 
gagements at the Teatro Colon fol- 
lowed by an extensive concert tour 
in South America. Miss Flagstad will 
return to the United States on Nov. 1. 
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CONTRALTO IN 
MICHIGAN 
Marian Anderson, 
contralto, with 
Ernst Victor Wolff 
and Franz Rupp at 
Michigan State 
College 


East Lansinc, Micu.—Marian An- 
derson, contralto, appeared Jan. 20 on 
the concert course of Michigan State 
College singing to-.an audience of 
5,000. Of especial interest to the audi- 
ence was a recitative and aria from 
Handel’s Serse, in a new arrangement 
by Ernst Victor Wolff, head of the 
piano department of the College. 

In the Schubert group Der Doppel- 
ganger in its tragic note had especial 
appeal. Her only operatic aria was 
from Massenet’s Le Cid. An English 
group followed and she closed her 
program with a group of spirituals. 


Opera Guild 


(Continued from page 358) 
mum of inconvenience. Several 
hundred members profit by the 
Guild’s Libretto Service. 

Guild functions tax’ the capacity 
of the Waldorf-Astoria ballroom, 
where the annual luncheon was held 
last December and the Gala Concert 
was presented on Feb. 16, as well 





Bransdorfer Bros. 


In an interview following the con- 
cert the singer commented on her 
choice of works, saying that for a col- 
lege audience it is well to offer serious 
music. “Many may have been averse 
to so much ‘long-haired music’,” she 
said “but these young foik have plenty 
of opportunity to hear the popular 
and semi-classic. They may look back 
in later years and appreciate these 
songs even more than they do now. 
And perhaps it will influence them to 
stand for the best music im their own 
communities.” 

E.S. 


Hin 


as Town Hall, where the fall mem- 
bership meeting took place. 

From this resume of Opera Guild 
activities for the season, it may be 
seen that although assistance to the 
Metropolitan is a primary consid- 
eration, and a vital one in a time of 
high production costs, the Guild’s 
work extends into a nationwide 
scope. It helps to bring the teen 
age youngster into the Opera House, 
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well prepared for the new artistic 
experience. It follows his gradual 
cultural development with educa- 
tional materials, giving him the 
tools to deepen his own enjoyment. 
It bridges the gap between the 
operatic artist and the ambitious 
and creative listener, helping to in- 
terpret one to the other. From the 
memories of the elderly opera-goer 
and the fresh reactions of the novice 
it builds a common medium of ex- 
pression. For them all it provides 
a community of interest, an aspira- 
tion from which the critical sense 
is not divorced, a pilgrimage for all 
to share whose holy places are in 
the world of the imagination. 





Civic Conference 


(Continued from page 276) 
Company in Gilbert and Sullivan 
opera performances. 

On the final day of the conference, 
Mr. Hurok joined forces with NCAC 
and Civic Concert Service in acting 
as hosts for a gala Civic Jamboree in 
honor of the field staff. Sixty-five 
stories above Manhattan, the Rainbow 
Room of the R.C.A. Building proved 
to be the ideal spot for entertaining 
some 200 guests, including artists, 
managers and critics. 

Among the artists in attendance 
were Ezio Pinza and daughter Clau- 
dia, Lucrezia Bori and her protege, 
Carmen Gracia, Gladys Swarthout, 
Salvatore Baccaloni, Fritz Kreisler, 
Blanche Thebom, Benno Moiseiwitsch, 
Isaac Stern, Thomas L. Thomas, 
Mario Berini, Jan. Peerce, Joseph 
Szigeti, Luboshutz and Nemenoff and 
many others. Managers of the major 
symphony orchestras, also holding 
meetings in New York, were in atten- 
dance. 

After cocktails, luncheon was served 
and was followed by a full afternoon 
of entertainment and impromptu per- 
formances by the artists present. 
Members of the Civic and NCAC ex- 
ecutive and field staff also displayed 
their varied talents to the delight of all 
present. High spot of the afternoon’s 
entertaining was Sol Hurok’s hilari- 
ous impersonation of Alicia Markova 
dancing the Swan—dark stage, spot- 
light, and all. An excellent orchestra 
provided music for dancing. The Jam- 
boree was considered by all to be the 
outstanding closing party in the 27 
years of Civic’s existence and proved 
a fitting climax and send off to an en- 
thusiastic corps of field people who 
have since returned to their activities 
throughout America. 


American Opera Co. 
In Double Bill 


PHILADELPHIA, — Admirably con- 
ducted by Vernon Hammond and 
highly rewarding in singing and 


staging—and, it may be added a per- 
Suasive argument for opera in Eng- 
lish—Puccini’s The Cloak and Gian- 
Carlo Menotti’s The Old Maid and 
the Thief constituted the American 
Opera Company’s double bill in the 
Academy of Music Jan. 26. The pro- 
ductions bespoke thorough prepara- 
tion. 

_In Puccini’s melodrama, the prin- 
cipal roles were sung by Brenda 
Lewis as Giorgetta, Robert Gay as 
Michele and Robert Bernauer as 
Luigi. Others in the cast were Lois 
Toman, Milton Sandler, Frederick 
Robinson, Ettore Maniere, June 
Goodman and Frances Stewart. 

In the Menotti comedy, which 
scored a great success, Andrew 
Gainey was Bob; Adelaide Bishop, 
Letitia; Edith Evans, Miss Todd, the 
old maid; and Beverly Bowser, Miss 
Pinkerton. 

Mme. Rose Landver was the stage 
director, and Heinz Condell designed 
the colorful settings. W..a. Be 





Dates Announced for 
Berkshire Festival 


Boston.—The ninth Berkshire Festi- 
val will be given from July 18 through 
Aug. 15 by the Boston Symphony, 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, at 
Tanglewood, the orchestra’s summer 
home in Lenox, Mass. The festival 
will consist of 14 concerts. In the 
first two weeks, programs of music by 
Bach and Mozart, conducted by Mr. 
Koussevitzky will be given Sunday 
afternoon, July 18, and Tuesday eve- 
ning, July 20, and repeated on Sunday 
afternoon, July 25, and Tuesday eve- 
ning, July 27, in the intimate Theatre 
Concert Hall. 

Three series will be given in the 
third, fourth, and fifth weeks (July 29- 
Aug. 15) with a Thursday evening, 
Saturday evening, and Sunday after- 
noon concert in each series. An extra 
concert, an all-Tchaikovsky program, 
will be played Tuesday, August 10. 
All of these concerts will be given in 
the Music Shed. Mr. Koussevitzky 
will conduct most of the concerts, but 
three guest conductors will also ap- 
pear—Leonard Bernstein, Eleazar de 
Carvalho, and Robert Shaw. Soloists 
will be announced later. 

The sixth season of the Berkshire 
Music Center at Tanglewood, the 
summer school of which Serge Kous- 
sevitzky is director, will begin July 5, 
and continue for six weeks. Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky, supervising the conducting 
classes, will be assisted by a faculty 
including the orchestra’s principals, 
with departments of orchestral play- 
ing, chamber music, composition, op- 
era, and choral singing. 

The school activities will include a 
large number of concert and operatic 
performances. A special operatic pro- 
duction, continuing the precedent es- 
tablished in 1946 and 1947 by Peter 
Grimes and Idomeneo, will shortly be 
announced. Those who join the So- 
ciety of Friends of the Berkshire 
Music Center will be invited to these 
school performances. 





St. Louis Workshop 
To Give Britten Opera 


A_ revised version of Banjamin 
Britten’s The Rape of Lucretia will be 
presented for the first time in the 
United States, April 3 and 5, by the 
St. Louis Grand Opera Guild Work- 
shop, with Stanley Chapple as con- 
ductor and stage director. 

The Britten work is one in a series 
of chamber operas to be performed by 
Mr. Chapple and the Workshop this 
spring. Also in rehearsal are Doni- 
zetti’s Don Pasquale, Purcell’s Dido 
and Aeneas and Pergolesi’s La Serva 
Padrona. Performers in the Work- 
shop, now in its second year, are 
young St. Louis singers and the decors 
are designed and executed by students 
of Washington University. 
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MUSIC BETWEEN TWO WARS 
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the great music of the past) except 
on phonograph records or in local 
performances. But the situation 
has improved. Works like Schén- 
berg’s Ode to Napoleon and Stra- 
vinsky’s Symphonies of Wind In- 
struments are now broadcast as a 
matter of course. Occasionally one 
hears rumors of frantic protests in 
high places against such acts of 
musical “radicalism”, but all that 
any good new art needs is a hear- 
ing. Where two or three walk out, 
thousands remain to cheer. 

The theatre has been of enor- 
mous importance to American com- 
posers. Copland, one of whose ear- 
liest successes was Music for the 
Theatre, has written some of the 
best ballet and modern dance scores 
of our time. Rodeo (with chore- 
ography by Agnes De Mille) and 
Appalachian Spring (composed for 
Martha Graham) have established 
an authentic and dignified Ameri- 
can folk style. One of Sessions’ 
most compelling works is his Black 
Maskers, inspired by Andreyeff’s 
play. Virgil Thomson’s Four 
Saints in Three Acts is one of our 
most precious bits of musical 
Americana. William Schuman’s 
Undertow (written for Antony 
Tudor) has also enriched his devel- 
opment. Lincoln Kirstein’s Amer- 
ican ballet set the pattern for com- 
missioning American composers to 
write scores. And with the amaz- 
ing opening season of the new Bal- 
let Theatre in January, 1940, a flood 
of new scores and new works was 
released. In Chicago Ruth Page 
has been a pioneer in producing 
ballets with scores by American 
composers. 

The modern dancers were quick 
to recognize the bond between their 
work and the new ideas of com- 
posers, painters and designers. In 
fact they were much quicker to rec- 
ognize it than some of their un- 
grateful or obtuse musical compa- 
triots who acused them of exactly 
the same faults which the “igno- 
rant” reactionaries were deploring 
in modern music. Early in her 
career Martha Graham made it a 
practice to commission music for all 
her works, realizing that scores al- 
ready composed would clash hope- 
lessly with her conceptions. Wal- 
lingford Riegger’s New Dance, 
composed for Doris Humphrey and 
Charles Weidman, was also a nota- 
ble achievement. And the other 
modern dancers have all displayed 
a keen interest in the musical chal- 


lenge inherent in their work. 

Another feather in the cap of our 
much-maligned musical era has 
been a drastic revision of our con- 
cepts of folk music. Bartok and 
Kodaly in central Europe, Villa- 
Lobos in Brazil and Chavez in 
Mexico have not only dug down to 
the roots of the true folk music 
(unsuspected by 19th century popu- 
larists) but have fused it with their 
own work. Their students form a 
powerful influence against the 
cheapening and falsification of this 
basic culture. 

If this survey of one of the most 
turbulent periods in the history of 
music as well as of mankind seems 
somewhat kaleidoscopic, let the 
vastness of the subject matter invite 
the charity of the reader. We may 
not have learned much but we do 
know that the boldness of technique 
displayed by contemporary com- 
posers is nothing new. Musicolo- 
gists like Warlock and Leichtentritt 
have pointed out passages in Gesu- 
aldo which would never get through 
a conservative “modern” jury, even 
today. We also realize that music 
(even forbiddingly strange music) 
has a quiet, irresistible inward pow- 
er of its own to convince. The tri- 


_umph of Bartok since his tragic 


death has proved that. 

Never before has the great public 
had an opportunity to hear, to 
study, to learn the facts about con- 
temporary music. That opportun- 
ity is here, a growth of the past 
thirty years. And if the globe is 
not prematurely transformed into a 
star by our scientific and political 
colleagues, music should flourish 
more strongly than ever. Like 
Alice, we shall not get ahead, but 
we shall discover that we too have 
our Mozarts and Beethovens. 





Symphonist Turns 
to Folk Music 


(Continued from page 256) 


edge of Copland’s work. Lukas 
Foss, in his The Prairie, Leo Smit 
in his ballet, Virginia Sampler, and 
Walter Hendl, in his Dark of the 
Moon music, reflect Copland with 
a deliberation understandable in 
youth. But such imitators have to 
realize that they are aping a purely 
personal manner, not writing in a 
general and far-flung style of our 
time, and also that Copland has 
discovered merely how he himself 
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PIANIST AND 
COMPOSERS 
Ray Lev, _ pianist, 
chatting with Wal- 
lingford Riegger and 
Stefan Volpe whose 
compositions she in- 
troduced at Car- 
negie Hall this sea- 
son. The observer, 
Puccini, Miss Lev's 
fox terrier, listens 
attentively 








must treat folk music, when to 
avoid its use would be artificial. 
Elie Siegmeister, almost exclus- 
ively preoccupied with folk ele- 
ments, shows little concern for 
Copland’s personal style, only his 
example. As yet he has not in- 
dicated that he can interpret popu- 
lar materials with a new perspec- 
tive. Jerome Moross, though 
clearly conscious of Copland’s in- 
digenous treatments, has neverthe- 
less developed his own way with 
folk subjects in the theatre. But 
he does not believe in direct quota- 
tion of popular themes and feels 
that melodic lines lack universality 
if they are purely evocations of 
folk tunes. 

The wise are thus turning away 
from an obsessive and deadening 
use of familiar materials. But Cop- 
land’s influence is extensive; now 
even the movies and the radio are 
rather alarmingly aware of him. 
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The obvious distinction of such 
cinema scores as Of Mice and Men 
and Our Town was bound to affect 
the inflated 19th century musical 
attitude of Hollywood. Generally 
one only senses the presence of 
Copland’s misunderstood folkish- 
ness in radio incidental music or 
films, but it was quite apparent in 
such movie music as David Rak- 
sin’s for Smoky. The Copland 
manner is surely better than what 
we ordinarily get from these com- 
mercial media, but other appro- 
priate styles of today also merit 
investigation. 

Clearly it is almost impossible to 
envisage a representational work 
without suggestion of locale. But 
if we must, have more cowboys, 
let them not be store dummies with 
specified wearing apparel by Aaron 
Copland, but rather human beings 
whose clothes are of only incidental 
significance. 
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When critics disagree, what is the layman to do? 


eg, - 
Criticism 
(Continued from page 391) 

ments. It can hope only to keep up with them, 
and can thank its lucky stars if it manages 
to do that by half. It can, however, maintain 
a standard. It can fight commercialism, can 
remind performers that programs need not be 
as carefully undifferentiated as so many boxes 
of breakfast food, and can try to live in the 
20th century. Very often, if it fails to accom- 
plish or even to attempt any of these things, 
the fault lies less at the music desk than at the 
desk of the newspaper publisher. 

It is also worth pointing out that musical 
criticism is not by any means limited to news- 
papers and magazines. It is likewise carried on 
in classrooms, in scholarly books, in the per- 
former’s choice of repertoire, and in a great 
many other ways, including plain and fancy 
conversation. This last is the most important 
of all, and it is the professional critic’s most 
soothing balm. We who criticize in print are 
subject to some limitations—good taste, ordi- 
nary etiquette, at worst the laws of libel. But 
such limitations do not apply to intermission 
chatter, and let any artist who has been sub- 
jected to the critical knife bear that fact eter- 
nally in mind. You may not like what we 
print about you, but, brother, you ought to 
listen to what they say. 


Federation Plans . 


(Continued from page 30) 

time, in either religious or patriotic vein, for 
chorus, orchestra and soloist; the other is a 
Young Composers’ Contest in three classifica- 
tions, for which we have offered cash awards 
aggregating $300, and through which we seek 
a chamber music composition for wind instru- 
ments, strings or both, involving a combination 
of up to five instruments; a solo for piano or 
any orchestral instrument and piano, in sonata, 
sonatina or suite form, and a composition for 
chorus with or without accompaniment. 

Over a period of 20 years or more the Fed- 
eration has given prizes and commissions 
aggregating about $50,000. But our most in- 
tensive concentration of recent years has been 





upon endeavoring to secure repeated perform- 
ances of meritorious contemporary works 
(which often, after a premiere, or two or three 
performances, are dropped from the repertoire 
of artists and orchestras in favor of more 
familiar works) through our annual list of 
orchestral compositions, circulated to leading 
conductors with the request that they be pro- 
grammed. We are greatly augmenting this 
program after discussion of methods with rep- 
resentatives of the Composers and Authors 
Guild, the American Composers Alliance and 
others who share our interests; by soliciting 
the cooperation of community groups in re- 
questing that individual and ensemble perform- 
ers give our American music a dignified place 
in their concert repertoire, and by asking each 
State Federation to present a panel of experts 
at its State Conventions to discuss construc- 
tively the American composer’s problems. 

Through our Edgar Stillman Kelley Junior 
Scholarship; through a scholarship at the 
National Music Camp at Interlochen, and 
through newly established partial scholarships 
in violin, voice, piano and organ at the 
Chautauqua Institution, we are increasing the 
opportunities for prospective performers, while 
continuing the Young Artists Auditions which 
have been a major activity for between 30 and 
40 years of our half century of existence. We 
can point with pride to the unusual array of 
native talent at our Biennial Convention in 
Detroit last April as proof of what we have 
accomplished within the last decade to aid 
young Americans; and we can also point to the 
presence in the Metropolitan Opera Company 
of Eleanor Steber, Margaret Harshaw, Martha 
Lipton, Robert Weede, and more recently Paula 
Lenchner, as an indication of the caliber of 
some of the performers we have launched. We 
count as equally significant in fostering musical 
opportunities for young Americans, the Federa- 
tion’s gift to the Berkshire Music School of 
the Little Red House, former home of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, which will be dedicated 
next summer, and will contain two commodious 
soundproof studios for the use of the opera and 
chamber music departments. Here, it is our 
hope, many future generations of American 
music students will receive impetus to finer 
achievements. e 

Two facets of our all-embracing program I 
am purposely mentioning last. One of these is 
our Music in Hospitals project. Many organi- 
zations are now, in the postwar period, helping 
in one way or another to bring the healing and 
stimulating influence of music to the men who 
were disabled in our service in the war. But 
the Federation can proudly claim that it 
launched this program during the war on a 
nationwide scale, in army, navy and air corps 
hospitals. This work is continuing in Veterans 
Administration hospitals and we propose to 
keep it in operation as long as there is need. 

A second project of major import is our 
International Music Relations program, which 
has taken an entirely new direction since the 
war. In pre-war days we were concerned very 
largely with an interchange of programs with 
other countries, in order that we might absorb 
something of their culture and they something 
of ours. But today we regard music as one of 
the great means of promoting true international 








All the rosin has been melted from your 
Park Commissioners are dense 
And they cannot—lacking sense — 
Comprehend yous soul intense. 
Great and grand, Johany Ha 
Comprehend your soul mtense 
Great and grand 
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Play what clap-trap airs they will’ 
Give these goats of guff their Gil! 
We will live and glory still 
In your sand. Johnny Hand! 
We will live and glory still 
In your sand! 

Tireless, sunny tempered. frisky, mercursal Jone’ 
Hand! He is one of the imperishable landmarks 
Chicago, you know; without him, the music 
mosphere of the city by the lake would be a 
palace—an Olympus 
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A regular column in the first year of the 
magazine—note the date, Oct. 15, 1898 


understanding. We believe that the Federation 
should be a strong arm of the United Nations 
UNESCO, and should aid this international 
agency so far as possible in helping other na- 
tions to rebuild their shattered musical cultures. 

To this end we have started a nationwide 
drive to secure instruments, replacement parts 
and music for shipment to the far parts of the 
world where people are hungry for the joy that 
music brings. It will be a long, slow process, 
for there are shortages in this country as well 
as overseas, and the needs are colossal. But we 
have dedicated ourselves to the task and we feel 
that the intimate contact which can come about 
in this way, and the gratitude and appreciation 
that will be evoked if we and other organiza- 
tions with musical interests can satisfy only a 
small part of the enormous need that exists, 
will considerably offset the economic and politi- 
cal misunderstandings that are so constantly 
arising. 

No part of the program of our 50-year-old 
organization (and I have touched upon only a 
portion of it) will be dropped during the com- 
ing year, but we shall concentrate intensively 
upon music in religious education, upon schol- 
arship, upon the development of Music Centers 
in all of our Regions, upon American compo- 
sition, and upon International Music Relations. 





Music Education 


(Continued from page 258) 

cepted as an important part of general educa- 
tion. There is scarcely a college today which 
does not make some provision for the study of 
the history and literature of music by students 
concentrating in other fields. It is not uncom- 
mon to find colleges requiring a course in music 
history and “appreciation” of all of its students. 

Required “orientation” courses in the human- 
ities, including a section devoted to music, are 
appearing in an increasing number of catalogs. 
The teaching of such courses raises extremely 
difficult pedagogical problems, since music, 
though a “universal” language, is by no means 
a simple one. The development of aural con- 
centration, understanding and discrimination is 
difficult for the music student and much more 
difficult for the layman. And yet it is a chal- 
lenge which the musician should accept because 
it is an indication that music has at last been 
recognized as an important part of our cultural 
heritage and a significant medium of communi- 
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Marjorie Lawrence and husband, Dr. Thomas King, are simple overflow with puppies 


Mr. and Mrs. Nino Martini by a wishing tree in Italy. What more could one wish? 


(Left) Mr. and = Mrs. 

Yehudi Menuhin pack up 

home (or go somewhere, 
who knows?) 


(Right) The Lawrence 
Tibbetts have tea and 
roses for breakfast 


Ben Greenhaus 


Alton Taube 
Husband sings, wife plays: the Mario Berinis 
Wife sings while husband plays—Hollace settling some old scores 
Shaw, soprano, and C. Turner Foster, spouse 


THE MARRIED SET 


Mr. and Mrs. Nikita Magaloff in 
an Old World setting 
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(Left) James Mel- 
ton, gentleman 
farmer, presides 
over his own corn- 


field 


(Right) Mr. and 
Mrs. Witold Mal- 
cuzynski dealing 
with ducks in 
South Africa 


Al. Hauser 


(Below) Webster Aitken, on vacation in 
Albuquerque, N. M., beats a drum for 
an Indian friend 
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Egone 
Mr. and Mrs. Gregor Piatigorsky and son at their Connecticut home 


Barnes & Caplin 


Vronsky and Babin delve in the desert soil at their 
Santa Fe ranch 


(Left) Claudia Pinza 
smiles in a California 
bower 


Claudio Arrau strolling 
on the veranda of the 
Hotel Nacional in Havana 
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McGrath 
Mona Paulee and company hop a ride on a ranch truck out West. 


William Primrose 
looks at the ceiling 


2? A : with a true pilot's 
— “ "A. B. Rickerby 
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Bill Wasson 
Dorothy Sarnoff and husband play tennis Dorothy Warenskjold storms the net; Virginia Morley and Livingston Gearhart share a bicycle 
for fun. she plays to win. built for one. 





Albert Spalding (left) on a fishing trip near Captiva Kenneth Spencer, basso, boards 
Zadel Skolovsky makes hay for his Berkshire host. Island, Fla. From his expression, maybe one got: away. a plane in Alaska. 
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Exhaustive information in tabulated form for handy reference about our country’s leading 
musical organizations is presented in this section. 














Walter L. Larsen, 
general supervisor 
of musical activi- 
ties, Chicago Park 
District 


James C. Thomp- 

son, president of 

the Wacker Cor- 
poration 


By Rutu Barry 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


| pberntal type of musical perform- 
ance except opera is being of- 
fered to Chicago in extraordinary 
abundance this year. With 17 differ- 


ent concert series operating, the 
calendar is packed with recitals by 
individual. artists and chamber 


music groups. The Chicago Sym- 
phony is having one of its most am- 
bitious though problem-beset sea- 
sons. Though the Chicago Opera 
Company did not function this fall, 
and the San Carlo Opera was brought 
here for three weeks as a substi- 
tute, Chicago is not entirely with- 
out opera of its own. Artur Rod- 
zinski, in his first year as conductor 
of the Chicago Symphony gave per- 
formances of Tristan and Isolde and 
a concert version of Elektra. Opera 
Theater, the organization which 
ae the American premiere of The 

pe of Lucretia last June, has an- 
nounced plans for a regular opera 
season in Chicago beginning in the 
early spring. 

Mr. Rodzinski, whose tenure as 
conductor of the Chicago Symphony 
will terminate at the end of the 
1947-48 season, will be succeeded by 
six guest conductors: Bruno Walter, 
Fritz Busch, Pierre Monteux, 
Charles Miinch, Eugene Ormandy 
and George Szell. 

Chicago Symphony. Sponsorship, 


_ 


KIM 





—lectures and concerts . 
ments... 


Seating capacity, 








Noted for years for its wide variety of high-class musical attractions 
- rich in artistic beauty and appoint- 
complete in equipment and service to its patrons. 


500. Located 
Write for Kimball Hall brochure — Telephone 


Harrison 4010. Kimball Hall is located in The 
Kimball Building — Owned and operated by 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 


Kimball Hall—Chicago 4, Wabash Ave. at Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago 


Orchestral Association, Artur Rod- 
zinski, musical director and conduc- 
tor; Tauno Hannikainen, assistant 
conductor; Edward Ryerson, 
president; other officers: Cyrus H. 
Adams, Charles H. Swift, Chalkley 
J. Hambleton, Francis M. Knight. 
George A. Kuyper, manager. 
chestra Hall, capacity, 2,582. 

Twenty-eight pairs of concerts 
held Thursday evening and Friday 
afternoons, Oct. 9 through April 30. 
Soloists: Sylvia Zaremba, Guiomar 
Novaes, Ella Goldstein, Nathan 
Milstein, Marjorie Lawrence, Her- 
bert Janssen, Irene Jessner, Enid 
Szantho, Gregor Piatigorsky, John 
Weicher, Myra Hess, Yehudi Menu- 
hin, William Kapell, Robert Casa- 
desus, Jacques Thibaud, Artur Ru- 
binstein, Vladimir Horowitz. Guest 
conductors: Vladimir Golschmann, 
Pierre Monteux, Desire Defauw. 

Eleven Tuesday afternoon con- 
certs held on alternate weeks : Oct. 14 
through April 27. Soloists: Guiomar 
Novaes, Nathan Milstein, Marjorie 
Lawrence, Herbert Janssen, Irene 
Jessner, Enid Szantho, Robert Casa- 
desus. Guest conductors: Vladimir 
Golschmann, Pierre Monteux, Desire 
Defauw, Eleazar de Carvalho and 
Ernest Ansermet. 

Twelve Young Peoples concerts 
on alternate Tuesday afternoons, 
Oct. 21 through April 20. 

Twelve Saturday night popular 
concerts: Oct. 11 and 18, Nov. 1, 
Dec. 20, Jan. 3, 10 and 24, Feb. 28, 
March 20, April 10 and 24, May 1. 

Ten concerts in Milwaukee. 39 
weekly Wednesday evening broad- 
casts over WCFL sponsored by Chi- 
cago Title and Trust Co. 14 concerts 
on two-week tour. 

Ravinia Festival, Ravinia Park, 
Ill. Sponsorship, Ravinia Festival 
Association. Mrs. Louis Eckstein, 
honorary chairman; Percy B. Eck- 
hart, chairman; George A. Kuyper, 
executive secretary. Thirteenth sea- 
son begins late in June or early in 
July, continuing for six weeks. Con- 
certs by the Chicago Symphony with 


BALL HALL 


Ceesatile Mall 


in the heart of Chicago. 


Or- . 


guest conductors and soloists, Tues- 
day, Thursday and Saturday eve- 
nings, and Sunday afternoons. 


Grant Park Summer Symphony 
Series, sponsored by the Chicago 
Park District, 
general supervisor. The Grant Park 
Symphony, with guest conductors 
and soloists, begins an eight-week 
season on June 23. Standard sym- 
phonic music will be presented on 
Wednesday and Friday evenings, 
special feature programs on Satur- 
days, and popular concerts on Sun- 
days. 

Allied Arts Corporation, Edgar L. 
Goldsmith, president; Warren E. 
Thompson, secretary-treasurer. Or- 
chestra Hall. 

History and Enjoyment of Music 
Series, Section 1: Fritz Kreisler, 
Oct. 26; Dorothy Maynor, Nov. 2; 
Cleveland Orchestra, George Szell 
conducting, Nov. 16; Ferruccio Tag- 
liavini, Nov. 30; Artur Rubinstein, 
Jan. 18; Gregor Piatigorsky, March 
27. Section 2: Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Serge Koussevitzky con- 
ducting, Dec. 5; Nathan Milstein, 
Dec. 14; Carmen Torres and Andres 
Segovia, Jan. 11; Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos conducting, Jan. 25; James 
Melton, Feb. 5; Alexander Brailow- 
sky, Feb. 22. 

Allied Arts Piano Series: Witold 
Malcuzynski, Nov. 7; Benno Moisei- 
vitsch, Nov. 22; Rosalyn Turek, Dec. 
12; Robert Casadesus, Feb. 8; Lubo- 
shutz & Nemenoff, March 14, Other 
Allied Arts events: Marian Andér- 
son, Nov. 23; Boston Symphony, 
Dec. 7; Yehudi Menuhin, Feb. 21; 
Rosario and Antonio, March 7. Lotte 
Lehmann in a song cycle, Jan. 23, 
Feb. 6 and March 13. 

Harry Zelzer Presentations, Or- 
chestra Hall. Series of 8 concerts: 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy conducting, Nov. 8; Law- 
rence Tibbett, Nov. 29; Mischa EIl- 
man, Dec. 6; General Platoff Don 
Cossack Chorus and Dancers, Jan. 
17; Jussi Bjoerling, March 6; Sla- 
venska and her ballet, March 15; 
Artur Schnabel, March 28; Helen 
Traubel, April 3. Single events: 
Hazel Scott, Nov. 9; Harald Kreutz- 
berg, Nov. 30; Hour of Charm, Dec. 
2; Kirsten Flagstad, Jan. 12; Josh 
White, Jan. 31; Original Don Cos- 
sack Chorus and Dancers, Feb. 7; 
Morton Gould with orchestra, Mimi 


Walter L. Larsen,’ 





Artur Rodzinski, 
conductor of the 
Chicago 
Symphony 


George A. Kuy- 

per, manager of 

the Chicago Sym- 
phony 


Benzell, Wilbur Evans, Feb. 15; Burl 


Ives, Feb. 22; Draper and Adler, 
Feb. 29; John Charles Thomas, 
April 11. 


San Carlo Opera Company in 24 
performances, Oct. 6 through Oct. 
26, Civic Opera House: Carmen, 
Butterfly, Cavalleria Rusticana, Pag- 
liacci, Rigoletto, Faust, I1 Trovatore, 
Aida, Lohengrin, La Boheme, Tosca, 
Barber of Seville, Lucia, Traviata. 


Orchestra Hall Concert Series, 
Orchestra Hall, George A. Kuyper, 
manager. Jazz at the Philharmonic, 
Norman Granz conducting, Oct. 14; 
Stell Anderson, Oct. 19; Abbey 
Simon, Nov. 3; Benno Rabinoff, 
Nov. 18; Roland Hayes, Nov. 24; 
Trapp Family Singers, Dec. 13; Kir- 
sten Flagstad, Jan. 12; Vladimir 
Horowitz, Jan. 26 and March 8; 
Jacques Thibaud, Feb. 9; William 
Kapell, Feb. 14; Mildred Waldman, 
April 2. 

Adult Education Council. Ralph 
McAllister, director. Orchestra Hall. 
Musical Arts Piano Series: Poldi 
Mildner, Nov. 4; Evelyn White, Dec. 
16; Gyorgy Sandor, Jan. 6; Guiomar 
Novaes, SFeb. 3; Rudolf Serkin, 
— 2; Samson Francois, March 
16. 

Opera House Presentations, James 
C. Thompson, president; Herb Car- 
lin, managing director. Civic Opera 
House, capacity 3,600. Eight events: 
Original Don Cossack orus and 
Dancers, Dec. 7; Hurok’s Russian 
Ballet, Jan. 1; Marian Anderson, 
Jan. 18; Joseph Szigeti, Feb. 1; Ezio 
Pinza, Feb. 22; Blanche Thebom, 
March 14; Florence Quartararo, 
March 28; Artur Rubinstein, April 
11; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 16 
performances, Sept. 24 through Oct. 
5; Ballet Theater, 15 performances, 
Dec. 25 through Jan. 4. 

Opera Theater, Edgar Stanton, Jr., 


(Continued on page 403) 
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Leon Stein, con- 
ductor of the Co- 
operative Sym- 
phony of Chicago 


Mary Wickerham, 
president of the 
Wickerham Con- 
cert Management 


(Continued from page 402) 
president; Giovanni Cardelli, man- 
aging director; France Anderson, 
Jr., secretary; Roger Ballard, Jr., 
treasurer; Artur Rodzinski, honor- 
ary chairman. Menotti’s The Medi- 
um and The Telephone, Jan. 5, Stu- 
debaker Theater. Benjamin Britten’s 
The Rape of Lucretia, Albert. Her- 
ring, Barber of Seville, Traviata 
tentatively scheduled for spring. 

University of Chicago Concerts, 
Siegmund Levarie, director. Kimball 
Hall Chamber Music Series: Doro- 
thy Lane, harpsichord, Peggy Har- 
din, flute, Oct. 15; Dorothy Staiger, 
soprano, George Weber, clarinet, 
Milton Preves, viola, Perry O’Neil, 
piano, Oct. 29; Louis Crowder and 
Rudolph Reuter, piano, Nov. 12; 
William Hess, Nov. 26; Morris Mo- 
rovitsky, violin, Milton Preves, viola, 
Dec. 10; Dorothy Lane, Oscar Chau- 
sow, violin, Jenska Slebos, cello, 
Jan. 14; Guilet Quartet, Jan. 28; Pro 
Arte Quartet, Feb. 11; Fine Arts 
Quartet, Feb. 25; Pro Arte Quartet, 
March 10. 

Mandel Hall Chamber Music Se- 
ries: Alma Trio, Oct. 21; Juilliard 
String Quartet, Nov. 11; William 
Hess, Nov. 25; Fine Arts Quartet, 
Dec. 2; Guilet Quartet, Jan. 27; Isaac 
Stern, Feb. 10; Roth Quartet, Feb. 
17; Eva Heinitz, viola da gamba, 
and Dorothy Lane, March 2; AIl- 
beveri Trio in a Beethoven cycle, 
April 13, 16 and 20. Collegium Musi- 
cum, chamber chorus and orchestra: 
Pergolesi’s The Music Master, Dec. 
7 and 9, Mandel Hall; motets by 
Schutz, and cantatas by Bach tenta- 
tively scheduled for performance 
later in season. 

Bertha Ott Concerts, Kimball Hall, 
capacity 500. Concerts in November : 
Reah Sadowsky; December: Helen 
Alexander; January: Leonard Eis- 
ner, Dena Kosten, Beverly Lane, 
Fay Satton and Rita Somerman; 
February: Myra Hess (Orchestra 
Hall), Rivka Mahat, Geraldine La 
Sanke, Cara Verson, Renan De 
Camp, Adrian de Prato, William 
York, Edward Preodor, Fred Hoepp- 
ner; March: Davis Schuman, Ripon 
College Choir, Herbert Renison, 
Hadley W. Abernathy, Louis Shelin- 
sky, Adele Tilson, Konstantin Sad- 
ko; April: Pauline Manchester, Her- 
man Clebanoff (Fullerton Hall), Lil- 
lian Lindskog, Pauline Manchester, 
Richard Wozny, Joseph Cole; May: 
Donna Turner, Franz Benteler, Rey- 
nold Leiva, Hortense Love (Orches- 
tra Hall). 

Estelle l_utz Artists Bureau. Katja 


Andy, Fullerton Hall, March 14. 
Howard R. Will Concert Manage- 
ment. Kimball Hall. Elizabeth Travis, 


Sept. 30; Maureen Smith, Oct. 3; 
Virginia Schalk, Nov. 5; Walden 
String Quartet, Nov. 2; Morina 
Dorn, Nov. 23; Marjorie Strube, 
Feb. 9: Lillian Najarian, Feb. 22; 


3udapest String Quartet, Feb. 22; 
Coleman Blumfield, Feb. 1; Shirley 
Effenbach, Feb. 15. 

Mary Wickerham Concert Man- 
agement. Fine Arts Quartet of ABC 
in six concerts from October through 
March, Fullerton Hall; Marcella 
Martinez-Barranco, Dec. 10, Fuller- 
ton Hall; Tom Burdick, Jan. 5, Kim- 
mall Hall; Dorothy Lane, Feb. 4, 
Fullerton Hall. 

Philruth, Inc., Kimball Hall. Mar- 
gaset Bonds, Sept. 23; Chicago Trio, 





Ralph McAllister, 
director of the 
Chicago Adult 
Education Council 


Estelle Lutz, di- 
rector of the Lutz 
Artists Bureau 


Oct. 14; Rawn Spearman, Oct. 28; 
Ludwig Lenel, Nov. 18; Geraldine 
Overstreet, Dec. 9; Thaddeus Ko- 
zuch, Feb. 10; Edalyne Bledsoe, Feb. 
24; Anne de Ramus, March 9; James 
Hall, March 30; Gillette-Micari, 
April 20; Leon Kirkpatrick, May 2. 

Music Artists Associated. Chicago 
Symphony ‘Quartet in three concerts 
at Fullerton Hall, Jan. 13, Feb. 24 
and March 23. 

Kimball Hall Recitals. J. W. 
Fisher, manager. Devi Dja and her 
Bali Java Dancers, Jan. 9, 10 and 11; 
Jeanne Korsell, Jan. 21; Peter Vour- 
nas, Jan. 22; Dorothy Jordan, Jan. 
25: Lucille Brasen, Jan. 25; Purdue 
University Glee Club, March 1; Her- 
man Billingsly, March 14; De Pauw 
University Choir, April 4; Jean 
Kleinman and Marion Butler, May 7. 

Temple Sholom Concert Forum. 
Robert Merrill, Oct. 15; Alfred and 
Edgar Lustgarten, Oct. 29; Mario 
Braggiotti and Jack Chaikin, Nov. 
12; Isaac Stern, Nov. 26; Jan Peerce, 
Dec. 10; Carmen Torres and Andres 
Segovia, Jan. 14; Monica Mais, Feb. 
11; The Troubadours, Feb. 25; Artur 
Rubinstein, March 10. 

Swedish Choral Club. Harry T. 
Carlson, conductor. The Messiah, 
Dec. 21, in Orchestra Hall with 
Nancy Carr, Marie Powers, Harold 


-Haugh, and Ray McAfee, soloists, 


Stanley Martin, organist, and the 
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Chicago Symphony. American pre- 
mier of Hilding Rosenberg’s Revela- 
tion of St. John and Ordering of 
Moses by Nathaniel Dett scheduled 
for May 8, Orchestra Hall. 

Apollo Musical Club, Edgar Nel- 
son, conductor. Handel’s Messiah, 
Dec. 26 and 28, Orchestra Hall with 
Chicago Symphony. Wolf-Ferrari’s 
New Life and Liszt's Thirteenth 
Psalm scheduled for April 6 with 
Nancy Carr, William Miller and 
Martial Singher, soloists. 

Jewish People’s Choral Society, 
Eugene Malek, conductor. Joshua by 
Moussorgsky and music by contem- 
porary composers scheduled for 
June 6 concert in Orchestra Hall. 
The Buda Chorus, Jacques Homier, 
conductor. Missa Festiva by Mon- 
tani presented in Orchestra Hall, 


Philip Maxwell, 
director of the 
Chicagoland Mu- 


sic Festival 


Harry Zelzer, 

manager of the 

Zelzer Concert 
Series 


Oct. 24, . 


Chicago Mendelssohn Club, male 
chorus conducted by Jacques Ho- 













Warren E. Thomp- 
son, secretary- 
treasurer of the 
Allied Arts Cor- 
poration 


Edgar L. Gold- 
smith, president 
of the Allied Arts 


mier. Concert in Orchestra Hall, 
May 5. 

Civic Music Association, 35th aa- 
nual festival, Marx E, Oberndorfer, 
conductor. Concert by more than 400 
children to be given in Orchestra 
Hall in the spring. 

Chicago Business Men’s Orches- 
tra, George Dasch, conductor. Con- 
certs in Orchestra Hall. 

Paulist Choristers of Chicago. Rev. 
Eugene F. O’Malley, conductor. 
Forty-fourth season. Annual spring 
concert in Orchestra Hall. 

Cooperative Symphony Orchestra, 
interracial group of 80 non-profes- 
sional musicians. Leon Stein, con- 
ductor and musical director. Three 
concerts: Dec. 15, Orchestra Hall 
with David Davis, violinist; March 
12, Loyola Community Theatre, 
Ralph Niehaus, tenor; May 17, Or- 
chestra Hall, Katja Andy, pianist. 

Chicagoland 19th Annual Music 
Festival, Philip Maxwell, general di- 
rector, August 14, Soldiers’ Field. 
Over 5,000 singers, instrumentalists 
will appear before an audience of 
95,000. Henry Weber, musical direc- 


(Continued on page 404) 
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For two years only teacher of "GOLDEN VOICE JOANNE" 
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tor; Edgar Nelson, choral conductor. 

Chicago Park District Field House 
Musical Activities. Walter L. Larsen, 
general supervisor. Chicago Park 
District Opera and Operetta Guild, 
George Lawner, conductor and mu- 
sical director, will give three per- 
formances of Smetana’s Bartered 
Bride in high school auditoriums 
during February and March. The 
Opera Ballet, Edna L. McRae, direc- 
tor, will participate. The South Side 
Symphony, Irwin Fischer, conduc- 
tor, West Side Symphony, Hans 
Heniot, conductor, Lincoln Park 
Women’s Symphony, Lillian Poe- 
nisch, conductor, and many choral 
groups, for children as well as adults, 
rehearse regularly in field houses 
throughout the city. Auditions are 
held annually to select Chicago's 
outstanding young artists and the 
winners appear in the Grant Park 
concerts during the summer. 

American Opera Company, Anna 
del Preda, president, Eighth Street 
Theater. Carmen, Dec. 7; Rigoletto, 
Jan. 18; Faust, Feb. 7. 

Marshall Field and Company 
Choral Society. Twenty-first annual 
performance of Handel’s Messiah, 
Dec. 3, Walnut Room, Marshall Field 
& Company; Edgar Nelson, conduc- 
tor; soloists: Maurine Smith, Thom- 
as Burdick, Grace T. Fredenhagen, 
Stanley Martin. Spring Concert, 
April 12, Orchestra Hall. 





National Festival of Opera 
To Be Held in Milwaukee 


The National Music Council has 
announced that one of its member or- 
ganizations, the National Association 
for Opera, will hold a National Fes- 
tival of Opera at the Washington 
Park Temple of Music, Milwaukee, 





Rev. 


Fugjene F. 
O'Malley, con- 
ductor of the 
Paulist Choristers 


Edgar Nelson. 

conductor of the 

Apollo Musical 
Club 


July 16 and 17, as a tribute by musi- 
cians of other states to Wisconsin on 
its 100th Anniversary of statehood. 





Weicher Performs 
Lopatnikoff Work 


Rodzinski Conducts All-Russian 
Program — Myra Hess Plays 
Beethoven Concerto 


Cuicaco.—John Weicher, concert- 
master of ‘the Chicago Symphony, 
gave the first local performance of 
Nikolai Lopatnikoff’s Violin Concerto, 
Op. 26, in his annual solo appearance 
with the orchestra Jan. 8. The com- 
position was so complicated and so 
lacking 1n qualities of immediate ap- 
peal that, while it kept the violinist 
working hard, it offered him little 
opportunity for self-glorification. 
Nevertheless, the skill of his playing 
did not go unappreciated by the audi- 
ence. 

Artur Rodzinski had arranged an 
all-Russian program, and opened with 
a witty, animated ‘reading of Kabalev- 
sky’s Overture to Colas Breugnon. 
With Borodin’s Steppes of Central 
Asia he vividly created a romantic 
picture. In Shostakovich’s Fifth Sym- 
phony a mounting excitement was 
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carried through the entire work. 

The dramatic announcement of Mr. 
Rodzinski’s dismissal because of pol- 
icy disagreements with the Orchestral 
Association came Jan. 13, and at the 
next concert, Jan. 15, the conductor 
was greeted by an audience eager to 
demonstrate its sympathy. Mr. Rod- 
zinski had made no comment on the 
action of the association, but had sim- 
ply said, “My music speaks through 
me.” 

In Bizet’s Symphony he showed 
what charm can be brought to music 
of good quality even though it is mild 
in character. And he was successful 
in capturing the color and spirit of 
Enesco’s overworked First Roumanian 
Rhapsody. The novelty of the evening, 
David Diamond’s Music for Shake- 
speare’s Romeo and Juliet, was also 
strikingly performed. Myra Hess’ per- 
formance of Beethoven’s C minor 
Piano Concerto was a model of 
smooth, controlled execution, lumi- 
nous tone and sensitive shading. At 
the end of the concert the audience 
applauded and cheered Mr. Rodzinski 
for several minutes. 

When Mr. Rodzinski came out to 
direct an all-Beethoven program in 
the first concert of the Jan. 22-23 
pair, the audience again staged a dem- 
onstration. From the first chords of 
the Coriolanus Overture the conductor 
showed that the friction of recent days 
had not disturbed his musical com- 
mand. He gave the overture drama 
and spirit, and the performance of the 
Fifth Symphony which came later was 
a dynamic one. Yehudi Menuhin was 
soloist in the Violin Concerto. Though 
his technical mastery of the work and 
his pure, sweet tone were qualities to 
be admired, his interpretation lacked 
the strength of character the music 
demands. RutH BArrRyY 





Music Appreciation Programs 
Given for Hospitalized Veterans 


Music groups throughout the coutri- 
try are cooperating with the Veterans 
Administration in conducting a pro- 
gram of music appreciation and par- 
ticipation for patients in VA hospitals 
and homes, Ray B. Green, chief of 
music in VA’s Special Services, said 
at the recent conference of the Music 
Teachers National Association in 
Boston, Mass. Among the organiza- 
tions mentioned by Mr. Green are the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 
the Musicians Emergency Fund, Inc., 
the International Music Fund of Sig- 
ma Alpha Iota, Artists’ Hospital Pro- 
grams and the American Federation 
of Musicians, AFL. 





Verdi Requiem Mass 
Sung at Indiana U. 


Choral Union, 75--Piece Orches- 
tra and Four Soloists Directed 
by Wilfred C. Bain 


BLOOMINGTON, INp.—This_ winter 
Verdi’s Requiem Mass was produced 
by Indiana University’s 250-voice 
choral union and its 75-piece orches- 
tra, before an audience of 4,000 people. 
The soloists were Winifred Heidt, 
mezzo-soprano; Myron Taylor, tenor ; 
George London, bass, and Anne 
Weeks, soprano, a student at the uni- 
versity who substituted for another 
singer at the last minute. Wilfred C. 
Bain, recently appointed dean of the 
Music School, directed the perform- 
ance. 

On another occasion the orchestra 
played Franck’s D minor Symphony, 
a symphony by Robert L. Sanders 
and two orchestral compositions by 
Anis Fuleihan. Sterling Hunkins con- 
ducted. 

‘Previous to his appointment here, 
Mr. Bain served as dean of music at 
North Texas State College where he 
produced a number of operas, among 
which were Julia Smith’s Cynthia 
Parker, Mamie Smith’s El Tor and 
Hindemith’s Hin und Zurtick. With 
the Dallas Symphony he directed per- 
formances of Musorgsky’s Boris 
Godunoff, Gluck’s Orpheus, Bach’s B 
minor Mass and Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony. 

Mr. Bain has held office as vice- 
president of the National Association 
of Schools of Music, and is now sec- 
retary of the Music Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association. A graduate of the 
Eastman School of Music and West- 
minster Choir College, he received a 
doctor’s degree in music education 
from New York University. 

PauL NETTL 





Hendl to Conduct 
Summer School Orchestra 


Walter Hendl, assistant conductor 
of the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, has been appointed conductor 
of the newly organized Juilliard Sum- 
mer School Orchestra, The orchestra 
will be organized on a professional 
level, and will constitute a major ac- 
tivity of the 1948 summer session. For 
the first time in its history, the Sum- 
mer School will offer full scholarships 
for the complete summer course to 
successful applicants for positions in 
the orchestra. 
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Boston 


Serge Koussevit- 

sky, conductor of 

the Boston Sym- 
phony 





By Cyrus DurGIN 

BOSTON, MASS. 

HE volume of concert-giving in 
Boston continues to be large, 
even though a few managers have 
lessened their activity this season. 
Boston is not much of a city for 
novelty and its great bulk of music 
always goes along in well-established 


patterns. 
Boston Symphony, Symphony 
Hall. Serge Koussevitzky, conduc- 


tor; Richard Burgin, associate ,con- 
ductor. George E. Judd, manager. 
Symphony Hall, capacity 2,631. Sub- 
scription series in Boston, 24 pairs of 
concerts on Friday afternoons and 
Saturday evenings; supplementary 
series, six on Sunday afternoons and 
six on Tuesday evenings. 

Youth Concerts, sponsorship, Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Inc. 70 
members of Boston Symphony con- 
ducted by Wheeler Beckett. Sym- 
phony Hall. Six afternoon concerts 
with occasional soloists. 


Boston Pops Orchestra, sponsor- 
ship, Boston Symphony. Arthur 
Fiedler, conductor; George E. Judd, 
manager. Symphony Hall, 80 to 90 
Boston Symphony players. Concerts 
weekday evenings and through May 
on Sunday evenings, from close of 
Symphony season to early July. 

Esplanade Concerts, sponsorship 
Boston Symphony. Arthur Fiedler, 
founder and conductor; George E. 
Judd, manager. Hatch Memorial 
Shell, Charles River, Esplanade, 80 
to 90 members of Boston Symphony. 
Nightly free open-air concerts, 
usually for three weeks in July. 
Occasional guest conductors, solo- 
ists and choral groups. 


Berkshire Symphonic Festival, 
Tanglewood, Lenox, Mass. Serge 
Koussevitzky, conductor. Probably 


five weekend series of concerts in 
July and August. 

Aaron Richmond Celebrity Series, 
208 Pierce Building, Copley Square, 
sponsorship Aaron Richmond. Con- 
certs in Jordan Hall and Symphony 
Hall. Artists: Fritz:Kreisler, Claudio 
Arrau, Rise Stevens, First Piano 
Quartet, Griller String Quartet, 
Richard Dyer-Bennet, Marian An- 
derson, Ezio Pinza, Yehudi Menuhin, 
William Kapell, Iva Kitchell, Ro- 
sario and Antonio, Alexander Brail- 
owsky, John Charles Thomas, Artur 
Rubinstein. 

New England Opera Theatre: Mo- 
zart Festival of The Marriage of 
Figaro, Idomeneo and Don Gio- 
vanni; Giorgio Ciompi, Bruce Bar- 
bour, Reah Sadowsky, Minneapolis 
Symphony. 

Handel and Haydn Society, 687 
Boylston Street. Thompson Stone, 
conductor; Elizabeth I Burt, man- 
ager. Symphony Hall, three choral 
concerts: Handel’s Messiah, twice; 
Haydn’s The Creation, with soloists 
and orchestra. 

Anita Davis-Chase, 420 Boylston 
Street. Promotion manager Boston 
spring season Metropolitan Opera 
Association. Other concerts includ- 
ing Myra Hess, Vladimir Horowitz, 
Efrem Zimbalist, Dana Hall series. 

Boston Morning Musicales in aid 
of Boston School of Occupational 
Therapy. Mrs. John W. Myers, 


February, 1948 








Anita Davis 


Aaron Richmond, 


sponsor of ithe Chase, manager 
Celebrity Con- of opera and con- 
cert Series cert in Boston 


Demeter Zacha- 
reff, Botson Con- 
cert manager 


chairman executive committee, 7 
Harcourt Street. Hotel Statler Ball- 
room, capacity 1,000. Six concerts: 
Martial Singher, Marian Anderson, 
Witold _Malcuzynski, Jacques Thi- 
baud, Blanche Thebom, Set Svan- 
holm. 

Boston Society of Early Music, 
Henry L. Mason, Jr., president, 1 
Federal Street. Three concerts by 
Boston Society of Ancient Instru- 
ments, Paul Fedorowsky, Albert 
Bernard, Alfred Zighera, Gaston 
Dufresne, Putnam Aldrich. Women’s 
City Club, capacity 250. Programs of 
music composed before 1800. 

Boston Conservatory String Quar- 
tet, 26 The Fenway. Gaston Elcus, 
Harry Ellis Dickson, Joseph de Pas- 
quale, Jacobus Langendoen. Spon- 
sorship Boston Conservatory; Al- 
bert Alphin, director. Conservatory 
Concert Room, capacity 150. 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
Huntington Avenue. William Ger- 
main Dooley, educational director; 
Elizabeth Randall, concert director ; 
Edward Downes, program annota- 
tor. Tapestry Hall, capacity 500. 
Sponsoring Sunday lectures on art 
and correlated musical programs. 

Boston Public Library, Copley 
Square. Charles C. Belden, director. 
Lecture Hall, capacity 200. One free 
concert monthly. 

Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, 
The Fenway. Morris Carter, curator. 
Concert Room, capacity 350. Free 
concerts Sunday, Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday afternoons through 
July. 

New England Conservatory of 
Music, 290 Huntington Avenue. Har- 
rison Keller, director; Malcolm H. 
Holmes, dean. School of Opera 
headed by Boris Goldovsky. Student 
concerts. 

Longy School of Music, 1 Follen 
Street, Cambridge. Affiliated with 
Harvard University and Radcliffe 
College. Melville Smith, director. 
Periodic free “Open House” and 








Wheeler Beckett, 

conductor of the 

Boston Youth 
Concerts 


Paul Cherkassky, 

conductor of the 

Boston Civic Sym- 
phony 


other concerts, by faculty and stu- 
dents. 

. H. Handley, 16 Arlington 
Street. Paganini Quartet, Mischa 
Elman; Apollo Club Male Chorus, 
Nicolas Slonimsky, conductor. Sup- 
plies artists to clubs, schools and 
colleges. 

Helen Canterbury, 238 Hemenway 





Boris Goldovsky, 
head of the New 
England Conser- 
vatory Opera 
School 


Malcolm H. 
Holmes, dean of 
the New England 
Conservatory of 
Music 


Street. Young artists concerts in 
spring; Jose Limon, Kraeuter Trio. 

Brookline Academy of Music and 
Arts, 1658 Beacon Street, Brookline, 
M. Martin Kostick, executive direc- 
tor. 

Boston University College of 
Music, Kenneth G. Kelley, dean, 25 
Blagden Street. Student recitals. 





Thompson Stone, 

conductor of the 

Handel and Hay- 
dn Society 


Arthur Fiedler, 
conductor of the 
Boston Pops 





Keller, 
director and head 
of the violin de- 
partment of the 
New England 
Conservatory 


Albert Alphin, di- Harrison 
rector of the Bos- 
ton Conservatory 


of Music 


The Cambridge Collegium Musi- 
cum, Erwin Bodky, Wolfe Wolfin- 
sohn, Iwan d’Archambeau. Rindge 
Technical School Auditorium, Cam- 
bridge. Three concerts of old music. 

Boston Conservatory of Music, 
Albert Alphin, director. Conserva- 
tory String Quartet opened season 
Nov. 30. Opera Workshop, Iride 
Pilla, director, preparing three 
Spring concerts. 

Wellesley Concert Series, Welles- 
ley College. David Barnett, manager. 
Zino Francescatti, Mona Paulee, 
Alicia Markova and Anton Dolin, 


(Continued on page 444) 
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Eugene Ormandy, 

conductor of the 

Philadelphia Or- 
chestra 


By WiuiaM E. SMITH 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
N view of the number and variety 
of events on the 1947-48 calendar 
Philadelphia’s musical season is a 
very busy one, although the sum 
total of activities is not likely to 
equal the high peak reached last 
year. There are fewer major recitals 
and chamber music programs. Some 
local organizations like the Bach 
Festival Society, the Pennsylvania 
Philharmonic, and the Philadelphia 
Pops Have curtailed their schedules. 
On the other hand, there are more 
opera performances than for some 
years past. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra _ re- 
mains the city’s chief musical source. 
More than 80 concerts are scheduled 
in the orchestra’s several local series 
at the Academy of Music. The only 
visiting orchestra is the Boston 
Symphony, appearing as usual under 
Philadelphia Forum auspices. An- 
other Robin Hood Dell season under 
the leadership of Dimitri Mitro- 
poulous is planned for the Summer 
months. 

In the field of the lyric theatre, 
the Philadelphia LaScala Opera 
offers a series of 12 subscription 
performances and the local Amer- 
ican Opera Company, dedicated to 
opera in English and opportunities 
for young singers, is in its second 
season with an enlarged slate of 
several productions. There is the 
customary Philadelphia series by the 
Metropolitan Opera Association 
and to all these may be added per- 
formances by the School for Opera, 
the Academy of Vocal Arts and 
other groups. 

The Bach Festival Society, the 
Mendelssohn Club and the Choral 
Society of Philadelphia are promi- 
nent in the town’s choral preceed- 
ings and an extensive Great Choral 
Masterpieces Series will present a 
variety of religious choral composi- 
tions. The New Chamber Orches- 
tra, the Curtis String, Pascal, Busch 
and Guilet Quartets, the American 
Society of the Ancient Instruments 
and other ensembles contribute a 
large fund of chamber music. 

Philadelphia Orchestra, 48th sea- 
son. Girard Trust Bldg., Broad and 
South Penn Square. Sponsorship, 
Philadelphia Orchestra Association. 
Eugene Ormandy, music director 
and conductor; Alexander Hilsberg, 
associate conductor. Guest conduc- 
tors: Pierre Monteux, Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos ,George Szell, Bruno Walter, 
Ifor Jones. Orville H. Bullitt, presi- 
dent; Thomas S. Gates, chairman of 
the board; Harl McDonald, man- 





William K. Huff, Emma Feldman, 


executive director 
of the Philadelphia 
Forum 


Philadelphia con- 
cert ‘manager 
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Harl McDonald, Dimitri Mitro- 
manager of the poulos, artistic di- 
Philadelphia Or- rector of the Robin 

chestra Hood Dell Con- 

certs 

ager; Norman S. Shirk, assistant 
manager. Academy of Music, 3,000 
plus. Regular subscription series, 


28 pairs—Friday afternoon, Satur- 
day evening concerts; ten Monday 
night concerts; five youth concerts; 
five children’s concerts; three con- 
certs for Pension Foundation; 





Giuseppe Bambo- 
schek, musical di- 
rector of the Phila- 


Francesco Polesi, 
artistic director of 
the LaScala Opera 


delphia _LaScala 

Opera 
special concert for Rachmaninoff 
Fund. Soloists: Vladimir Horowitz, 


Guiomar Novaes, Alexander Brai- 
lowsky, Menahem Pressler, Rudolf 
Serkin, Luboschutz and Nemenoff, 
Rudolf Firkusny, Artur Rubinstein, 
Efrem Zimbalist, Zino Francescatti, 
Jacques Thibaud, Angel Reyes, Clara 
Rockmore, William Kincaid, Benny 
Goodman. Soloists for youth and 
children’s concerts chosen from win- 
ners in annual competition. Out of 
town series: New York (10); Wash- 
ington (8); Baltimore (6); Wor- 
cester Festival, Oct 13 through 18; 
Ann Arbor Festival, April 29 through 
May 2. Post season tour, May 3 
through June 5, covers 29 cities. 
Season calendar lists single concerts 
or pairs in Atlantic City, Richmond, 


Charlottesville, Minneapolis, Mil- 
waukee, East Lansing, Saginaw, 
Chicago, Harrisburg, Charleston, 


Knoxville, Birmingham, Montgom- 
ery, Jacksonville, Raleigh, Reading, 
Hartford, Buffalo, Toronto. CBS 
broadcasts Saturday afternoons. 


Philadelphia Orchestra Pension 
Foundation. Girard Trust Bldg., 
Broad and South Penn Square. 
Philip C. Staples, president. Three 
special membership concerts by 
Philadelphia Orchestra at Academy 
of Music: Jan. 12, Ifor Jones, con- 
ducting; March 31, Artur Rubin- 
stein; April 19; Benny Goodman. 
The orchestra’s children’s concerts 
also given for benefit of Pension 
Foundation. 


Philadelphia LaScala Opera. Mor- 
ris Bldg., 1421 Chestnut St. Presi- 
dent and chairman of the board, H. 
Birchard Taylor; general manager 
and artistic director, Frencesco 


Pelosi; musical director and prin- 





Alexander Hils- 
berg, associate 
conductor of the 
Philadelphia Or- 


chestra 






cipal conductor, Giuseppe Bambo- 
schek; conductors, Victor Trucco, 
Michael Lepore, Joseph Stabile; 


stage directors, Benjamin Altieri and 
Luigi Raybout; director of ballet, 
William Sena. Academy of Music. 
Twelve subscription performanees: 
Oct. 30, Traviata; Nov. 14, Rigo- 
letto; Nov. 27, Trovatore; Dec. I1, 
Tosca; Jan. 7, Madama Butterfly; 
Jan. 22, Barber of Seville; Feb. 12, 
Carmen; Feb. 27, Bohéme; March 
11, Norma; April I, Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana and Pagliacci; April 16, Otello; 
April 29, Aida. Extra performances 
in prospect for Spring. Out-of-town 
engagements: Toronto, Oct. 6 
through 10; Detroit, Oct. 13 through 
19; Pittsburgh, May 8 through 14; 
Jaltimore, five productions. 





William Sena. 
balletmaster and 
choreographer of 
the LaScala Opera 


H. Birchard Taylor, 
president and 


chairman of the 
board of the 
LaScala Opera 


American Opera Company, 1920 
Spruce Street. President and chair- 
man of the board, Frederick H. 
Knight; Vernon Hammond, artistic 
director and conductor; James P. 
Hopkinson, general manager; Rose 
Landver, stage director; Hans Sond- 
heimer, technical director; Heinz 
Condell, scenic designer; Josephine 
Petts, ballet director. Academy of 
Music. Three subscription perform- 
ances: Nov. 4, Bohéme; Jan. 26, The 
Cloak and The Old Maid and the 
Thief; March 30, Bartered Bride. 

Robin Hood Dell Concerts. 19th 
season. 1705 Chancellor Street. 
Sponsorship, Robin Hood Dell Con- 
certs, Inc. Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
artistic director and conductor; 
Henry E. Gerstley, president; David 
Hocker, general manager and secre- 
tary of board. Series of outdoor 


summer concerts by Robin Hood 
Dell Symphony Orchestra, Robin 
Hood Dell in Fairmount’ Park, 


capacity, 17,000. Seven weeks, June 
21 through Aug. 5, 28 concerts. 
Guest conductors, soloists and other 
features announced later in Spring. 

Metropolitan Opera Association, 
Philadelphia _ series. Sponsorship, 
Metropolitan Opera Committee for 
Philadelphia. Herbert J. Tily, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Randall Morgan, vice- 
president; Mrs. Alexander Biddle, 
chairman of executive committee; 
Mrs. John Lisle, secretary. Academy 
of Music. Ten subscription perform- 
ances: Nov. 11, Don Giovanni; Nov. 
25, Meistersinger; Dec. 9, Manon; 
Dec. 23, Tosca; Jan. 6, Louise; Jan. 
20, Barber of Seville. Other dates: 
Feb. 3 and 17, March 2 and 23, 
works to be given not yet an- 
nounced. 

Bach Festival Society of Philadel- 
phia, 1715 Chestnut Street. James 












David Hocker, Henry E. Gerstley, 


manager of the president of the 

Robin Hood Dell Robin Hood Dell 
Concerts Concerts 

Allan Dash, musical director and 


conductor; Herbert J. Tily, presi- 
dent; Lewis James Howell, execu- 
tive vice-president; James P. Hop- 
kinson, manager. Academy of Music. 
Two concerts, Great Masters Fes- 
tival Series, with soloists, Bach Fes- 
tival Chorus and orchestra; Feb. 16, 
Haydn’s The Seasons; March 22, 
St. Matthew Passion. 

Philadelphia All Star Concert 
Series, 14th season. 262 South 17th 
Street. Emma Feldman, founder 
and manager. Academy of Music. 
Eight events: Oct. 18, New England 
Opera Company; Nov. 13, Myra 
Hess; Dec. 4, Eugene List, Carroll 
Glenn; Jan. 15, Gregor Piatigorsky ; 
Jan. 29, Ezio Pinza; Feb. 26, Isaac 
Stern; March 4, Bidu Sayao, Lor- 
enzo Alvary ; March 18, Artur Rubin- 
stein. In addition, recitals by Fer- 
ruccio Tagliavini, Vladimir Horo- 
witz, Nelson Eddy, Marian Ander- 
son, Draper and Adler, Original Don 
Cossacks, Harald Kreutzberg, Chris- 
topher Lynch. 

Philadelphia Forum, 27th season. 
Lincoln-Liberty Bldg., Broad and 
Chestnut Streets. Thomas Raeburn 
White, president; Curtis Bok, chair- 
man; William K. Huff, executive 
director and manager. Academy of 
Music. Programs: Oct. 28, Abbey 
Simon; Nov. 10, Charles L. Wagner 
production, Madama Butterfly; Nov. 
21, First Piano Quartet; Dec. 2, Sal- 
vatore Baccaloni; Dec. 19, De Paur 
Infantry Chorus; Jan. 13, Benno 
Moiseivitch; Jan. 27, Monte Carlo 
Ballet Russe; Feb. 5, Morton Gould’s 
Orchestra; Feb. 24, Miklos Gafni; 
March 1, Philadelphia Award with 
Philadelphia Orchestra; March 16, 
Rose Bampton; April 15, Boston 
Symphony. The Forum recently 
came under sponsorship of Philadel- 
phia Inquirer Charities, Inc. 

American Society of the Ancient 
Instruments, 20th season. 4331 Chest- 
nut Street. Director, Maurice Ben 
Stad. The Society consists of violes 
and harpsichord. and specializes in 
music of the 18th and previous cen- 
turies. Players: Jo Brodo, Florence 
Rosenzweig, Josef Smit, Mrs. Flora 
Stad, Julea Stad Chapline, Fred 
Stad. Annual festival, April 14 and 
15, three concerts at Valley Forge 
Memorial Chapel, St. Mark’s P. E. 
Church and Bellevue-Stratford ball- 
room. 

Jules Falk Concert Series. Founder 

(Continued on page 407) 





Mrs. Efrem Zim- 
of the balist, president of 
Curtis Institute of the Curtis Institute 


Efrem  Zimbalist, 
director 


Music of Music 
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Philadelphia 
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and manager, Jules Falk, Sylvania 
Hotel, Locuw$t and Juniper Streets. 
Academy of Music. Ballet festival 
with Ballet Theatre, Sept. 30 through 
Oct. 3; Guiomar Novaes, Oct. 29; 
Platoff Don Cossacks, Nov. 26; 
Lauritz Melchior and other events, 
dates to be announced. 

Guild for Contemporary Music, 
third season. Philadelphia Art Al- 
liance, 251 South 18th Street. Edward 
Murray, chairman of executive com- 
mittee. Four concerts in Art Al- 
liance Concert Room, 250: Dec. 10, 
works by John Cage, Alan Hovha- 
ness, Francis Poulenc; Feb. 19, com- 
positions by Benjamin Britten, Hin- 
demith, Bartok, William Schuman, 


Aaron Copland, Samuel Barber, 
Vaughn Williams; April 7, music by 
Bartok, Frederic Jacobi, Carlos 


Salzedo, Barber, Poulenc; May 5, 
Randall Thompson, Bax, Turina, 
Longos, Carpenter. Participants in- 
clude several composers represented ; 
various chamber music groups; the 
Philadelphia Choral Ensemble, James 
Fleetwood, conductor; Haverford 
College Glee Club, William Reese, 
conductor. ‘ 

New Chamber Orchestra of Phila- 
delphia, New School of Music, 18th 
and Pine Streets. Sponsored by 


New School of Music, Max Aronoff, 





Ifor Jones, con- Luigi Carnavale, 
ductor of the New founder and con- 
Chamber Orches- ductor of the 
tra of Philadelphia Pennsylvania Phil- 
harmonic 


director; Ifor Jones, music director 
and conductor; John M. Fogg, Jr., 
chairman of executive committee. 
Academy of Music. Concerts: Oct. 
26, Dec. 14, Jan. 18, Feb. 22, April 4. 

Chamber Opera Series, sponsored 
by School for Opera, 2124 Walnut 
Street. Musical director and con- 
ductor, Ezra Rachlin; stage director, 
John Wolmut. Plays and Players 
Auditorium, capacity, 325. February 
13 and 14, Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas, 
Ibert’s Angelique, in English. Casts 








James Allan Dash, 

conductor of the 

Philadelphia Bach 
Society 


James P. Hopkin- 

son, general man- 

ager of the Amer- 

ican Opera Com- 
pany 


of young American singers. Other 
productions to be announced. 

Matinee Musical Club, 54th season. 
Bellevue-Stratford, Broad and Wal- 
nut Streets. Mrs. Roy Nesbitt Tope, 
president. Bellevue-Stratford Ball- 
room, capacity, 1,000 plus. Fort- 
nightly concerts, October through 
May. Chorus, W. Lawrence Curry, 
director; orchestra and vocal en- 
semble, Henri Elkan, director; piano 
ensemble, Agnes Clune Quinlan, 
director. Special attractions: Mac 
Morgan, the Revelers, Miriam Mar- 
mein, Joseph Battista, Eileen Farrell, 
Naida Koutzen, others. 

Philadelphia Music Club, 1714 
Chestnut Street. Mrs. Henry E. 
Abbott, president. Monthly concerts 
in Barclay ballroom, capacity, 400, 
October through May. 

Philadelphia Music Teachers As- 
sociation, 56th season. Lewis James 
Howell, president, 1715 Chestnut 
Street. Monthly meeting with guest- 
speakers and musical programs at 
Philadelphia Art Alliance. Annual 
banquet in January at Bellevue- 
Stratford. 

Philadelphia Music Teachers 
Forum; . president, Mrs. Rosalie 
Murray Talone, Bryn Mawr, Penna. 
Monthly sessions in New Century 
Auditorium, capacity, 350, with guest- 
speakers ‘and musical programs. 

Pennsylvania Philharmonic, eighth 
season. Presser Bldg., 1714 Chest- 
nut Street. Luigi Carnavale, founder- 
conductor. Academy of Music. Two 
concerts: Nov. 20, May 18. Soloists: 
Josephine Salerno, Josephine Pino, 
John Marasco, others to be an- 
nounced. 

Philadelphia Art Alliance Music 
Series, 251 South 18th Street. Au- 
spices of the Philadelphia Art Al- 
liance, John Frederick Lewis, Jr., 
president, the Music Committee, 


Katherine Wolff, chairman; Vincent 
Persichetti, Edward Murray, Thad- 
deus Rich, Jani Szanto, Max Aran- 
off, Charlton Lewis Murphy, William 
Moennig, Constant Vauclain. Con- 
certs in Alliance concert room, 
capacity, 250; Ethical Society Audi- 
torium, capacity, 350; Academy of 
Music Foyer, capacity, 500. Pro- 


grams: Abbe Bogin, Roland Hayes, 
Juilliard String Quartet; lectures by 
Sam Dresden and Paul Lange; other 
events to be announced. Also, dance 
recital by Jose 


Limon and group, 





FrederickJ.Knight, Vernon Hammond, 
president of the artistic director 
American Opera and conductor of 
Company in Phila~ the American 

delphia Opera Company 


Irvine Auditorium, University of 
Pennsylvania, capacity, 2,500, 

Tri-County Concerts Association, 
sixth season. Chairman of music 
committee, James E. Sax, 6429 
Drexel Road; Mrs. E. Bisbee War- 
ner, president. Co-operative mem- 
bership organization sponsoring con- 
certs on basis of voluntary contribu- 
tions. Six concerts: Roland Hayes, 
Guilet String Quartet, Jacob La- 
teiner, Young Artists Group, Phyllis 
Wheeler, New School of Music 
Chamber Music Ensemble, others to 
be announced. Radnor High School, 
Wayne, capacity, 1,000. 

Choral Society of Philadelphia, 
51st season. Wallace D. Heaton, Jr., 
conductor, c/o Drexel Institute, 
32nd and Chestnut Streets. Academy 
of Music. Two concerts: Dec. 29, 
Messiah; date to be announced, 
Brahms’ Requiem. 

Philadelphia Pops, 1223 Bankers 
Securities Bldg., Juniper and Wal- 
nut Streets. Max Leon, founder- 
conductor; Schima Kaufman, man- 
ager. Academy of Music. Feb. 20, 
soloist, Jan Peerce. Announcement 
made that group of Pops concerts 
likely for 1948-49. 

Schima Kaufman Concert Man- 
agement, c/o Schima Kaufman, 5220 
Lebanon Avenue. Recital by Jose 
Iturbi at Met, capacity, 5,000; other 
events to be announced. 

Mendelssohn Club Chorus, 74th 
season. Harold W. Gilbert, con- 





Mrs. Henry E. 
Abbott, president 


Mrs. Roy Nesbitt 
Tope, president of 
the Matinee Musi- 
cal Club of Phila- 
delphia 


of the Philadel- 
phia Music Club 


ductor, St. Peter’s Choir School, 319 
Lombard Street: Ian C. Somerville, 
president. Three concerts: Dec. 16, 
Witherspoon Hall, Samuel Lifschey, 
violist; Feb. 24, Church of St. Luke 
and the Epiphany; April date, pro- 
gram and place to be announced. 
Other choral groups active this 
season include: Paderewski Choral 
Society, Walter Grigaitis, conductor ; 
Junger Maennerchor, Leopold Syre, 
conductor; Germantown Choral So- 
ciety, Henry Kerr Williams, con- 
ductor; Orpheus Club, E. Clifford 
Dinsmore, conductor; Fortnightly 
Club, Wallace D. Heaton, Jr., con- 
ductor; Harmonie Society Choruses, 
Leopold Syre, conductor ; University 
of Pennsylvania Choral Society, 
Robert Elmore, conductor; Temple 


University Department of Music 
Education Choruses, Henry Kerr 
Williams, conductor; Philadelphia 


Choral Ensemble, James Fleetwood, 
conductor; Haverford College Glee 


Club, William Reese, conductor. 
Choral activities in the Philadel- 
phia area include many industrial 


choruses, community groups and en- 
sembles at schools and educational 
institutions. 


Academy of Vocal 
Spruce Street. Mrs. Clarence A. 
Warden, president; Vernon Ham- 
mond, administrative and musical 
director. School specializes in vocal 
and opera training with students on 
scholarhspi basis. Planned for late 
Spring is al fresco production of 
Barber of Seville, auspices of Gar- 
den Opera Club, at Warden estate 
in Haverford. 


Swarthmore College Concert 
Series, Swarthmore College, Swarth- 
more. Sponsor William J. Cooper 
Foundation, department of music, 
and Sommerville Society of Swarth- 
more College. Clothier Memorial 
Auditorium. Four concerts by Busch 
String Quartet; several recitals by 
other artists and groups. 

Great Choral Masterpieces Series; 
Alexander McCurdy, director; First 
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Richard 


Malcuzynski, 


Lily 


Pons, 
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1920 SPRUCE STREET 


Faculty includes 
SIDNEY DIETCH, CLYTIE HINE MUNDY 


VERNON 


HAMMOND, ROSE LANDVER 


COMPLETE TRAINING: Voice, Stage, Languages, Repertoire, Solfege 


Students accepted on Scholarship Basis only 








PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


Tauber, Montreal Women’s Sym- 


ACADEMY or VOCAL ARTS 


. . . the only non-profit organization devoting its resources 
exclusively to the development of the talented American singer 


Admission 
solely by 
Auditions 

held in 
JUNE 

SEPTEMBER 

and 

FEBRUARY 
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Harrisburg 


Thomas B. 
Schmidt, presid- 
ent of the Sym- 
phony Society of 
Harrisburg 





By Dick McCrone 


HARRISBURG, PENNA. 


TTRACTIONS sponsored by 
the Harrisburg Symphony and 
the Wednesday Club Civic Music 
Association highlight the 1947-48 
season. The events included two 
concerts by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra under Eugene Ormandy and 
five visiting artists presented by the 
Wednesday Club group. 
Harrisburg Symphony, 11 North 
Market Square, sponsorship, Sym- 
phony Society of Harrisburg. 
George King Raudenbush, conduc- 
tor; Thomas B. Schmidt, president. 
Forum Auditorium, capacity 1,870. 
Seven concerts: Oct. 7, Nov. 18, 
Dec. 2, Jan. 27, March 9 and 30, 
April 27. Soloists: Abrasha Brodsky, 
Efrem Zimbalist, Astrid Varnay, 
Gyorgy Sandor, Donald Dame. 


George King, 
Raudenbush, con- 
ductor of 
liarrisburg, Sym- 
phony 


Wednesday Club Civic Music Con- 
cort Series, sponsorship, Wednesday 
Ciub. Mrs. William A. Good, presi- 
d-nt; other officers: Margaret 
Schmidt, Mrs. Walter Zerbe, Mrs. 
Doris Stuart Neiman, Edna Eggert, 
Miss Mary E. Worley. Forum Au- 
ditorium. Five concerts: Eleanor 
Steber, Oct. 1; Columbus Boychoir, 
Nov. 15; Minneapolis Symphony, 
Feb. 11; Robert Casadesus, March 
3: Miklos Gafni, April 12. 

John Parker Samuels Concert 
Series, Lancaster, R.D. 2. Forum 
Auditorium and Zembo Mosque. 
Five concerts: New York Civic 
Opera, Oct. 1; Alec Templeton, Dec. 
10; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
Jan. 30; Morton Gould, Feb. 6; 
Lauritz Melchior, Feb. 27. 

Harrisburg Symphony Choir, Reg- 
inald F. Lunt, conductor; Jonathan 
Stouffer, president; George Harry, 
vice-president; Mrs. Doris Weid- 
man, secretary; Mrs. Virginia Cole- 
stock, treasurer. Three 


Dec. 21; February and May con- 
certs at Forum. 


prsenerveeeconenel 





Erie 


Fritz Mahler, mu- 
sical director of 
the Erie Philhar- 


monic 


By WeEsLEY First 


ERIE, PENNA. 


HE major event in Erie’s music 
season has been the profession- 
alization of the Erie Philharmonic 
under Fritz Mahler, musical director. 
Previous to this season, the orches- 
tra existed solely on an amateur 
basis. Under Mr. Mahler’s guidance, 
however, that situation has been re- 
versed, and already the “new” Erie 
Philharmonic, 60 men, is established 
as this city’s foremost cultural asset. 
Formation of the Erie Civic Or- 
chestra, also under Mr. Mahler’s di- 
rection, was realized in January. The 
purpose of this aggregation, accord- 
ing to the director, is the furnishing 
of orchestral training for young mu- 
sicians. The orchestra is being util- 
ized as a stepping stone into the 
major orchestra. Rehearsals are held 
once weekly. 

An Erie Civic Music Association 
series of five concerts and a con- 
siderable number of musical attrac- 
tions under other auspices are com- 
bining to make this a memorable 
season here. 

Erie Philharmonic Society, G. 
Daniel Baldwin Bldg. Fritz Mahler, 
musical director; Thomas P. Dunn, 
president; Mrs. Peter G. Pulakos, 
vice-president; Walton L. Strauss, 
treasurer; Richard D. Clark, secre- 
tary; Strong Vincent Auditorium, 
seating capacity, 1,200. 13th season, 
with seven pairs of concerts: Nov. 3 
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and 4: Nov. 17 and 18, with Max 
Landow, pianist; Dec. 8 and 9; Jan. 
19 and 20; Feb. 16 and 17, with 
Georges Enesco; March 1 and 2, 
with Rose Bampton; May, with solo- 
ists and chorus, Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony. 
Erie Civic Music Association, 
R. D. 1, Harborcreek. Thomas P. 
Dunn, president. Strong Vincent 
Auditorium. Concert series of five 
events : Oct. 23, Markova and Dolin; 
Feb. 10, Simon Barere; Dec. 18, Na- 
tional Male Quartet; Jan. 8, Wini- 


fred Heidt, soprano; April 3, St. 
Louis Sinfonietta. 
Covenant Choir and Oratorio 


Chorus, 250 W. 7th St., Federal Lee 
Whittlesey, director; Edith Meyette, 
president; Martha V. Dean, treas- 
urer; Church of the Covenant, seat- 
ing capacity, 1,000. Community con- 
certs offering four events: Nov. 30, 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater; Feb. 27, 
Alexander Gretchaninoff, in program 
of his choral, organ, solo and violin 
works; Mar. 26, passion music from 
Bach’s Passion According to St. 
Matthew and from Handel’s Mes- 
siah; May, Mendelssohn’s Elijah and 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, with 
the Erie Philharmonic. 

American Guild of Organists, Erie 
Chapter, 1671 W. 9th St. Mrs. J. W. 
McKnight, dean. Church of the 
Covenant. Jan. i4, Richard Elsasser. 
organist. 


Altoona 


By Lioyp BurKeEt 
ALTOONA, PENNA. 


USICAL interest continues to 

grow steadily from year to 
year, with outstanding musical pro- 
grams being presented by the AI- 
toona Ciyic Symphony and the Blair 
County Civic Music Association. 
The Blair County Civic Music As- 
sociation is noted for its presenta- 
tion of many excellent musical pro- 
grams, bringing to Altoona many 
world famous artists. 

Altoona Civic Symphony, Russell 
Gerhart, conductor and musical di- 
rector; Joseph Fox, concertmaster; 
Paul T. Winter, president, 








concerts: . 
Christmas carols over Station WHP .- 


Jaffa 


Russell Gerhart, con- @ 


ductor of the Al-§ 
toona Civic Sym- 
phony 


Mosque, seating capacity 3,506. Five 


concerts: Oct. 16, Marjorie Law- 
rence ; Dec. 4, Eunice Podis: Feb. 5, 
Erno Valasek; March 11, Percy 


Grainger ; April 29, Spring Pop Con- 
cert, Gabriel Chiodo. 

Blair County Civic Music Associa- 
tion, Don Lafferty, president; sec- 
retary, Edna Little. Altoona Senior 
High School, seating capacity, 1,400. 
Five concerts: Frances Greer, Sep. 
30; Eula Beal, Nov. 20: National 
Male Quartet, Dec. 11; Gold and 
Fizdale, Jan. 13; Farbman Sin- 
fonietta, March 31. 


Pittsburgh 


By J. FRED LISSFELT 





PITTSBURGH, PENNA, 

A STABILIZED orchestra and an 

almost first rate opera company, 

together with solo recitals o: Mmgh 

order, now marx the Pittsburgh 
scene. 

Pittsburgh Symphony Society, 
Farmers Bank Building. Fritz 
Reiner, conductor; Vladimir Baka- 
leinikoff, assistant conductor. Thurs- 
ton Wright, president of society; 
Edward Specter, manager. Syria 
Mosque, seating capacity 3,900. Regu- 


Wiiliam H. Beegle (left) and Thomas P. 
Beegle, Jr., managers of the Beegle 
Concert Series 


lar subscription series of 20 Friday 
evenings and Sunday afternoons. 
Popular series of seven Tuesday eve- 
nings, directed by Vladimir Bakalein- 
ikoff and visiting directors. Patrice 
Munsell, Malcuzynski, Baccaloni, 
Percy Grainger, Wilbur Evans, Rob- 
ert Merrill, soloists. Soloists for reg- 
ular series include pianists, Dorf- 
mann, Kapell, Serkin, Arrau, Casa- 
desus, Ezra Rachlin; violinists Kreis- 
ler, Francescatti, Isaac Stern, Hugo 
‘Kolberg; cellists Piatigorsky and 
Stefan Auber. Astrid Varnay, Mihaly 
Szexely, and Set Svanholm will par- 
ticipate in a concert performance of 
the first act of Die Walkuere. 











Vladimir Bakalei- 
nikoff, assistant 
conductor of the 
Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony 


Fritz Reiner, con- 

ductor of the 

Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony 


May Beegle Concert Series. Union 
Trust Building. Thomas P. Beegle, 
Jr. and William H. Beegle, managers. 
Syria Mosque, seating capacity 3,900. 
Privately sponsored offering in regu- 
lar series Madama Butterfly, Marian 
Anderson, Vladimir Horowitz, Lubo- 
shutz and Nemenoff, Ezio Pinza, the 
Ballet Theater and Markova and 
Dolin Dance Ensemble. For a popular 
series, recitals by the Original Piano 





Edward Specter, 


Richard Karp, 


musical director manager of the 
of the Pittsburgh Pittsburgh Sym- 
Opera Society phony 


Quartet, Alec Templeton, Draper and 
Adler, and the Don Cossacks. 

Pittsburgh Orchestra Association. 
Union Trust Bldg., Beegle manage- 
ment. Syria Mosque, seating capacity 
3,900. Mrs. William Thaw, Jr., presi- 
dent. Two concerts by the Boston 
Symphony and the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony with Earl Wild, piano soloist. 

New Friends of Music. Mrs. A. S. 
F. Keister, 6648 Kinsman Road, Pitts- 
burgh 17. Stephen Foster Memorial 
Hall, seating capacity 800. Six events: 
Griller String Quartet, Mack Harrell 
in Beethoven and Brahms Lieder, 
Eva Heinitz and Eunice Norton in 
piano-cello sonatas, Pro Arte String 
Quartet, Budapest String Quartet, 
Frederick Smith ih Schumann’s 
Dichterliebe and Karl Ulrich Schna- 
bel in Mendelssohn piano works. 

Young Men and Women’s Hebrew 
Association, Bellefield Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 13, Harold Seder, president of 
Musical Society. Privately sponsored. 
“Y" Morris Kaufmann Auditorium, 
seating 1,000. Seven events: Ellabelle 
Davis, Helen Kwalwasser, Moisei- 
witsch, Guilet Quartet, Tossy Spiva- 
kovsky, Miklos Gafni, and Kathryn 
Brose - Marian Bollinger, duo- 
pianists. 

Pittsburgh Concert Society, Oscar 
Demmler, President, Viola Byrger- 
son, manager. Stephen Foster Mem- 
orial Hall, seating capacity 800. Three 
concerts: Martha Henzie, soprano, 
Robert Topping, tenor, Lois Stuckey, 
violinist, Gil Ferrando, bass-baritone, 
Mary Geores, soprano, and Robert S. 
Bald, baritone. 

Mendelssohn Choir, Carnegie Mu- 
sic Hall, Pittsburgh 17, Ernest Lunt, 
director. Carnegie Music Hall, seat- 
ing capacity 1,900. Two concerts: 
Messiah and Bach’s B Minor Mass. 
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J. E. Mutch, man- 
ager of the Na- 
tional Symphony 


J. P. Hayes, man- 

ager of the Hayes 

Concert Bureau ir 
Washington 


By Micprep SMALL ALLEN 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HE capital community this sea- 

son is enjoying a rich variety of 
symphony orchestras with brilliant 
soloists, instrumental and vocal re- 
citalists, chamber music, ballet and 
choral presentations. More and more 
attention is being paid to lesser 


known works and contemporary 
music. ; 
The National Symphony has 


grown in stature and quality and is 
in the midst of one of its busiest 
seasons both in Washington and on 
tour through the Northeastern states 
and the South. 


National Symphony Orchestra, 
1727 K Street, N.W., Washington, 
D. C. Auspices of the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra Association. Hans 
Kindler, conductor. Howard Mitchell, 
associate conductor. E. R. Finken- 
staedt, president of the association; 
Frank R., Jelleff, first vice-president ; 
George A. Garrett, second vice-pres- 
ident; David B. Karrick, secretary; 
Milton W. King, treasurer; J. E. 
Mutch, manager, Constitution Hall, 
seating capacity, 3,844. Regular sub- 
scription series of 10 Wednesday 
evenings and 12 Sunday afternoons. 
Soloists: Tossy Spivakovsky, Vron- 
sky and Babin, Erica Morini, Juanita 
Carter, Ezio Pinza, Benno Moisei- 
witsch, Artur Rubinstein, Astrid Var- 
nay, Alec Templeton, Myra Hess, 
Percy Grainger, Sascha Gorodnitzki, 
Arnold Eidus, Virginia Mac Watters, 
Menahem Pressler, Paul Makovsky. 
Guest conductors: George Enesco, 
Mar. 10 and Mar. 14; Tauno Hanni- 
kainen, Mar. 24; Igor Stravinsky, 
Apr. 4. 

Special features: Four perform- 
ances of ballet by the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo and the Hurok Ballet. 
Series of Student Concerts, Howard 
Mitchell, conducting. Five of these 
concerts are given in high schools of 
the District of Columbia and the final 
concert in Constitution Hall March 
20. Neighborhood Concerts presented 
from time to time in the various sec- 
tions of the city through the cooper- 
ation of the Washington Evening 
Star newspaper. Neighborhood Con- 
certs, Howard Mitchell conducting, 
are broadcast over WMAL (ABC). 
On tour during the season the or- 
chestra will play 50 concerts, some in 
cities where it has never appeared 
before. 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Washing- 
ton Office, 1108 G Street, N.W. Eu- 
gene Ormandy, conductor. Washing- 
ton manager, Constance A. Snow. 
Constitution Hall, seating capacity, 
3,844. Two series, one with 5 Tuesday 
evening concerts and the other a 
series of three appearances. Concert 
dates for Tuesday evenings, without 
soloists: Oct. 21 and April 13. Solo- 
ists: Alexander Brailowsky, Nov. 25; 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff, Dec. 30; 
Jaques Thibaud, Jan. 27 (Alexander 
Hilsberg conducting)’; Zino Frances- 
catti, March 2; Rudolf, Serkin, March 
23; Rudolf Firkusny, April 12, 
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Washington, D. C. 


National Gallery Concerts, Sixth 
Street, N.W. and Constitution Ave., 
Washington, D. C, Auspices of the 
National Gallery of Art. Richard 
Bales, musical director and conduc- 
tor of the National Gallery Sinfoni- 
etta. Gallery’s East Garden Court 
with capacity of about 1,000. Seats 
‘are free and unreserved. During this 
season, 47 concerts will be given on 
consecutive Sunday evenings. These 
concerts include 10 programs by the 
National Gallery Orchestra of 30 
players, conducted by Richard Bales, 
with soloists Joan Lloyd Perkins, 
Miklos Schwalb, Paul Hume, Emer- 
son Meyers and Hilde Somer. Other 
programs include a series by the 
Tomasow String Quartet and such 
solo recitalists as Etelka Freund, 
Joseph Battista, Samuel Sorin, Eve- 





Mrs. Dorothy H. 

Dorsey, Washing- 

ton concert man- 
ager 


Constance Snow, 

manager of the 

Snow Concert Bu- 
reau 


lyn Swarthout, and Robert Goldsand, 
pianists; Fredell Lack and Max 
Pollikoff, violinists ; and David Soyer 
and Luigi Silva, cellists. 

The Gallery’s Fifth American 
Music Festival will take place during 
May, 1948, and will include works of 
native composers. Much contem- 
porary music is performed through- 
out the entire season. 

Cappel Concerts, 7(1 Woodward 
Building, Washington, D. C. Aus- 
pices C. C. Cappel. Manager, C. C. 
Cappel. Constitution Hall, seating 
capacity 3,844. Privately sponsored 
concerts offering 5 events in the Cap- 
pel Concert Series and 4 concerts not 
in the series. Cappel Concert Series: 
Rise Stevens, Oct. 16; Sylvia Zar- 
emba, Nov. 7; Jan Peerce, Dec. 1; 
Joseph Szigeti, Feb. 11; Alexander 
Brailowsky, Mar. 3. Separate attrac- 
tions are the First Piano Quartet, 
Nov. 18; Boston Symphony, Jan. 15; 
Markova and Dolin and Russian 
Ballet Co., Feb. 19; Platoff Don Cos- 
sack Chorus and Dancers, Mar. 18. 


Patrick Hayes Presentations, Suite 
711 Ring Building, 1200 Eighteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. Aus- 
pices of Patrick Hayes. Constitution 
Hall, seating capacity, 3,844. Four 
specialized concert series and several 
other separate attractions. String 
series: Nathan Milstein, Oct. 17; 
Tossy Spivakovsky, Dec. 10; Gregor 
Piatigorsky, Apr. 1. Piano series 
Number 1: Claudio Arrau, Nov. 12; 
Artur Schnabel, Jan. 22; Gyorgy 
Sandor, Feb. 18. Piano series Num- 
ber 2: William Kapell Dec. 3; Lubo- 
shutz and Nemenoff, Mar. 11; Rudolf 
Serkin, Apr. 8. Song series: Ferruc- 
cio Tagliavini, Dec. 9; Licia Alba- 
nese, Jan. 29; Gladys Swarthout, 
Feb. 26. Not included in any series: 
Miklos Gafni, Oct. 23; Margaret 
Truman, Dec. 22. 


Mrs. Dorsey’s Concerts, 1108 G 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Auspices of Dorothy Hodgkin Dor- 
sey. Constitution Hall, seating capac- 
ity 3,844, Privately sponsored recitals 
in 3 series, one the evening series 
heard on nine week-day evenings, 
and the other two Sunday afternoon 
series of five all-vocal recitals and 
five all-instrumental evening recital- 





Hans Kindler, conductor of the National 
Symphony, and Howard Mitchell, asso- 
ciate conductor 


ists: James Melton, Nov. 6; Jose 
Iturbi, Jan. 6; Yehudi Menuhin, Jan. 
13; Draper and Adler, Jan. 26; Artur 
Rubinstein, Feb. 2; Jeanette Mac- 
Donald, Feb. 16; Lotte Lehmann, 
Feb. 17; Vladimir Horowitz, Mar. 
30; Nelson Eddy, Apr. 5. Sunday at- 
tractions : Zino Francescatti, Oct. 26; 
Jussi Bjoerling. Nov. 16; Fritz Kreis- 
ler, Nov. 30; Eleanor Steber, Dec. 7; 
Don Cossack Chorus, S. Janoff con- 


eoneeenenesentyy 


Baltimore, 
a 





Mrs. George Bolek, 


Lillian P. Bonney, 


manager of the president of the 
Bonney Concert Baltimore Music 
Bureau Club 


By FRANZ BorsCHEIN 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


TS financial support provided by 
the City of Baltimore for the 
Zureau of Music, Department of 
Recreation and Parks, enables the 
Baltimore Symphony to supply a 
series of 10 Sunday evening con- 
certs. Apart from this support, 
there is increased subscription and 
wider public interest in the Wednes- 
day evening series. Besides these 
concerts, the orchestra supplies 
various educational programs for 
high school students, annual pro- 
grams at Annapolis, and schedules 
two Northern tours as far as Can- 
ada and one Southern tour. The 
Philadelphia Orchestra enjoys a 
capacity subscription. The Phila- 
delphia LaScala Opera, the Ballet 
Theatre, the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, and the many other bookings 
at the Lyric Theatre contribute to a 
season of unusual activity. 


Baltimore Symphony, 1112 Fidelity 
Building, Lexington and Charles 
Streets. Auspices, Baltimore Sym- 
phony Association, Inc., Reginald 
Stewart, conductor; Ilya Skolnik, 
assistant conductor; R. E. Lee Tay- 
lor, chairman of the board; C. C. 
Cappel, manager; Lyric Theatre, 
capacity, 2,800. Subscription series, 
12 Wednesday evening concerts. 
Soloists: Reginald Stewart, pianist, 
Oct. 29; Mischa Elman, No. 5; Re- 









Cc. C. Cappel, 

impressario _ of 

Washington and 
Baltimore 


Richard Bales, 

conductor of the 

National Gallery 
Sinfonietta 


ducting, Jan. 4; Maryla Jonas, Jan. 
18; Vronsky and Babin, Feb. 15; 
Patrice Munsel, Feb. 29; Robert 
Casadesus, Mar. 7; Ezio Pinza, Mar. 
21. 

Washington Choral Society, 1108 
G Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Louis A. Potter, conductor, Warren 
W. Grimes, president of the society; 
Harlan Page, vice-president: Chris- 
tabel Hill, secretary; Alfred Sher- 
man, treasurer. Constance A. Snow, 
manager. Constitution Hall, seating 
capacity 3,844, Three choral perform- 
ances by chorus of 250 voices, visit- 
ing soloists and orchestra. Nov. 4, 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah; soloists : Anne 
McKnight, Norman Carey, Ruth 
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Md. 


Reginald Stewart, 

conductor of the 

Baltimore Sym- 
phony 


Tn 





gina Resnik, Dec. 3; Oscar Shumsky, 
Dec. 10: Guiomar Novaes, Dec. 17; 
Sasha Gorodnitzky, Jan. 7; Gregor 
Piatigorsky, Jan. 14; Alexander 
Kipnis, Jan. 21; Nathan Milstein, 
Feb. 11;-Feb. 18; John Charles 
Thomas, March 10. 

Ten Sunday evening concerts 
(popular programs) given for the 
Bureau of Music, Department of 
Recreation and Parks: Oct. 26, 
operatic program, Nov. 30; Dec. 7, 
Dec. 14, Dec. 21, Jan. 11, Jan. 18, 
Feb. 1, Frederick Greisinger, pianist ; 
Feb. 15, March 14. The schedule in- 
cludes two Northern and one South- 


ern tours and _ broadcasts over 
WBAL; Carnegie Hall concert, 
Feb. 9. 


Peabody Conservatory, Mt. Ver- 
non Place, Reginald Stewart, di- 
rector; Virginia Carty, dean; Leah 
Thorpe, superintendent, preparatory 
department. Main auditorium, Pea- 
body Institute, capacity, 1,000; 
North Hall, 500; Preparatory Audi- 
torium, 300. Twelve Friday after- 
noon recitals: Mischa Elman, Nov. 
7; Nan Merriman, Nov. 14; Samson 
Francois, Nov. 21; Donald Dame, 
Dec. 5; Joseph Schuster, Dec. 12; 
Guiomar Novaes, Dec. 19; Trapp 
Family Singers, Jan. 30; Joseph 
Szigeti, Feb. 6; Harriet Cohen, Feb. 
11; Irene Jessner, Feb. 20; Percy 
Grainger, March 5; John Charles 
Thomas, March 12. 

The Peabody Chorus, Ifor Jones, 
conductor; the Peabody Orchestra, 
Ilya Skolnik, conductor; the Opera 
Class, Ernest Lert, director, LeeRoy 
Evans, coach; the Junior Choir, 
George Woodhead, conductor, fill 
the schedule of concerts. 


Bonney Concert Bureau, 327 North 
Charles Street, Lillian Powell Bon- 
ney, manager, Lyric Theatre, ca- 

(Continued on page 450) 
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St. Louis 


By Hersert W. Cost 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


XPANSION of the musical re- 
sources has been brought about 
by the formation of several new or- 
ganizations for the express function 
of developing and training local mu- 
sical talent. This added influx of 
concerts has crowded the musical 
calendar almost to the saturation 
point. The Symphony personnel has 
undergone little change, resulting in 
a season that has already been rich 
in performance of new and old 
works. Viadimir Golschmann pur- 
sues his policy of introducing a lib- 
eral share of novelties and contem- 
porary music. Chamber music, grand 
opera and choral music are well 
represented in the musical picture. 
The Symphony Society again spon- 
sors a visit from the Metropolitan 
Opera Company in the early spring 
of 1948 and combines with the Bal- 
let Theater for four performances 
in mid-winter. Municipal Opera 
(known as “The Muny”) is prepar- 
ing for a record breaking season. 
With the expenditure of $500,000 in 
remodeling and additions to the the- 
ater, the seating capacity will be en- 
larged to approximately 12,000. New 
seats will be installed throughout the 
big amphitheater in Forest Park. 
Plans are under way for the annual 
Bach Festival which draws many 
visitors from distant places. 
Municipal Opera, 1876 Arcade 
Building, St. Louis 1. 30th season. 
Sponsorship, Municipal Theater As- 
sociation, , hers M. Lashley, presi- 
dent; other officers: A. M. Keller, 
Arthur Siegel, Martin J. Collins, 
M. E. Holderness, Wm. N. Sitton, 
Mona B. Crutcher; Paul Beisman, 
manager; John Kennedy, production 
manager; Watson Barratt, associate 
productions manager and art direc- 
tor; Edwin McArthur, musical direc- 
ter. Municipal Open Air Theater, 
Forest Park, capacity, 12,000. 88 con- 
secutive performances of grand 
opera, comic opera and musical 





William B. Heyne, 

conductor of the 

Bach and A Ca- 
pelle Choirs 


Paul Beisman, 

manager of the 

St. Louis Munic- 
ipal Opera 


comedy running from early June 
until end of August. 1,700 free seats 
at every performance (seven per- 
formances per week) ; approximately 
30,000 reserved seats distributed an- 
nually to the underprivileged. 

St. Louis Symphony, 1605 Arcade 
Building, St. Louis 1. Sponsorship, 
St. Louis Symphony Society. Vladi- 
mir Golschmann, conductor; Harry 
Farbman, assistant conductor and 
concertmaster. Oscar Johnson, pres- 
ident; Mrs. Clifford W. Gaylord, 
chairman board of directors; Wil- 
liam Zalken, executive secretary; 
other officers: Archie Lee, Edwin J. 
Spiegel, Thos. C. Noel, George 
Spearl, Mrs. M. A. Goldstein and 
Leo C. Fuller; James P. Hickok, 
treasurer; Mrs. J. Shepherd Smith, 
chairman of women’s committee. 
Max Steindel, personnel manager. 
Kiel Opera House, capacity 3,530. 

Season extends from’ Oct. 18 to 
March 6. 20 pairs of subscription 
concerts on Saturday nights and 10 
each on alternate Friday and Sun- 
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Vladimir Golsch- 

mann, conductor 

of the St. Louis 
Symphony 





day afternoons; four free civic con- 
certs; five High School concerts 
sponsored by Board of Education; 
two pairs of three concerts each for 
elementary and high schools (project 
of the Women’s Committee); nine 
Pop Concerts; one week of special 
concerts at close of season, three 
concerts with Andre Kostelanetz, 
guest conductor, Lily Pons, soloist 
at one concert. Regular soloists: 
Eleanor Steber, Raya Garbousova, 
Whittemore and Lowe, Alexander 


Uninsky, Nathan Milstein, Edgar 
Lustgarten, Edith Schiller, Isaac 
Stern, Robert Casadesus, Jesus 


Maria Sanroma, Patricia Travers, 
Marcel Grandjany, Alexander Bz-ail- 
owsky, Zino Francescatti, Artur 
Rubinstein, Miklos Gafni and Saun- 
dra Berkova. Tour to Springfield 
and Danville, Ill., Columbia, Mo. 


Special feature: Four performances 
with Ballet Theater, March 12, 13 
and 14. Sponsorship of local appear- 
ance of Metropolitan Opera in May. 

Civic Music League, 4402 McPher- 
son Ave., St. Louis 8. George W. 
Mackey, 


president; Alma Cueny, 





Alma Cueny, sec- William Zalken, 
retary and man- executive secre- 
eger of the Civic tary of the St. 
Music League Louis Symphony 
Society 


secretary-manager; other officers: 
Jennie Wahlert, Emmet Gruner, 
Irvin Mattick. Five programs: Poldi 
Mildner, Nov. 25; Jussi Bjorling, 
Dec. 9; Markova-Dolin Dancers, 
Jan. 13; Joseph Szigeti, Feb. 24; 
Chicago Symphony, March 30. All 
concerts at Kiel Opera House. 

St. Louis Philharmonic, Box 591, 
St. Louis. Sponsorship, Philharmonic 
Society of St. Louis. Stanley Chap- 
ple, conductor; Max Risch, Jr., 
president; other officers: George R. 
Schmidt, John C. Walter, S. Carl 
Robinson, E. E. Schaum, Kiel Opera 
House. 88th season, semi-profession- 
al and amateur membership of 90. 
Secures financial support from pa- 
tron memberships, now completely 
filling Kiel Opera House. Concerts: 
Nov. 6, Jan. 5, March 4, April 29, 
preceded by illustrated lectures by 
Mr. Chapple. 

Principia Lecture and Concert 
Course, The Principia, 5539 Page 
Blvd, William E. Morgan, Jr., man- 
ager. Howard Hall, capacity 700. 
Limited number of seats for public 
‘after school subscription. Attract- 
tions: First Piano Quartet, Oct. 24; 
Devy Erlih, Nov. 14; An Evening 
in Cathay (Chinese Cultural Theater 
Group), Jan. 16; Iva Kitchell, Feb. 
13; Wolff, Le Roy and Britt Ensem- 
ble, March 5; Jan Peerce, April 2. 
All attractions repeated at Principia 
College, Elsah, Ill. and are eiseuaed 
by entire student body as part of 
social activities. 


MISSOURI 


Entertainment Enterprises, 705 
Olive St., St. Louis 1, Paul Beisman 
and John Cella, owners. Kiel Opera 
House and Auditorium. Attractions: 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Joseph 
Rabuska, violinist, Victor Borge & 
Co., Don Cossacks, Hazel Scott, 
Lauritz Melchior. 

Grand Opera Workshop, 5399 Lin- 
dell Blvd., St. Louis 8. Sponsorship, 
St. Louis Grand Opera Guild, Stan- 
ley Chapple, artistic director; Mrs. 
T. M. Sayman, president; other offi- 
cers: Mrs. Henry Bry, Mrs. Rich- 
mond Coburn, Mrs. John P. Meyer, 
Mrs. Samuel W. Mitchell, Mrs. G. 
Lampel Fiorita, Mr. Ralph D. Grif- 
fin, Mrs. M. Hayward Post, Albert 
E. Mudkins and Herbert W. Cost. 
Wednesday Club Auditorium, capac- 
ity 700. Project of development and 





Harry Farbman, 
assistant conduc- 
tor and concert- 
master of the St. 
Louis Symphony 


Stanley Chapple, 
conductor of the 
St. Louis Philhar- 
monic and the 


Civie Chorus 


free training of 40 selected voices for 
production of grand operas. Operas 
to be presented: The Rape of Lu- 
cretia, by Britten (first performance 
in U. S. A. of composer’s revised ver- 
sion), April 3-5; The Serving Maid, 
by Pergolesi and Purcell’s Dido and 
Aeneas, April 10-12; Don Pasquale, 
April 17-19. Each opera preceded by 
panerentod lecture by Stanley Chap- 
ple. 

Light Opera Guild of St. Louis, 
6267 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis 8, 
George J. Grelner, president; Au- 





Oscar Johnson, 

president of the 

St. Louis Sym- 
phony Society 


Mrs. Stuart M. 
Chambers, chair- 
man of the Ar- 
tist's Presentation 
Committee of the 
Music Sponsors 
of St. Louis 


drey Weber, secretary; Leo Falk, 
treasurer. Non-profit organization to 
present light opera giving oppor- 
tunity to local singers. Kenneth G. 
Schuller, musical director, Produc- 
tions: Countess Maritza, Oct. 28-31; 
Rose Marie, Jan. 27-30; Merry 
Widow, April 20-23. 

St. Louis Bach Choir, Musical Art 
Bldg., St. Louis 8. Sponsorship, the 
Bach Society of St. Louis, William 
B. Heyne, conductor; S. Maurice 
Whitcraft, president; other officers: 
Harold T. Blumenkamp, Mrs. R. R. 
Caemerer, Maurice Wheeler, Kath- 
erine Bender. Kiel Opera House, 
other auditoriums and _ churches. 
Eighth annual Bach festival: May 6, 
piano recital; May 7, chamber music 
and cantata concert; May 8, B 
Minor Mass; May 9, organ recital. 
Soloists unannounced at this date. 
Also sponsors Bach record clubs and 
listening groups. 

St. Louis A Capella Choir, Musical 
Art Bldg., St. Louis 8. Sponsorship, 
St. Louis A Capella Society, William 
B. Heyne, conductor; Charles E. 
Groerich, president. Candlelight 
Christmas concert, Dec. 14, Grace 
Lutheran Church; annual concert, 
Kiel Opera House, Feb 28. Tour to 
Toledo, Detroit and surrounding 
cities. Choir is basic element of Bach 
Choir. 

Concordia. Seminary Chorus, Mu- 
sical Art Bldg., St. Louis 8, William 
B. Heyne, director. Membership 
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Springfield 


By Lucite Morris Upton 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
HE Springfield Musical Club 
celebrated its 50th anniversary in 
November. A golden jubilee banquet 
and meeting of the state officers of 
the Missouri Federation of Music 
were special events in connection 
with the observance. 
_ The Springfield Civic Symphony 
is playing in its 15th season to ca- 
pacity houses. The Springfield Civic 
Music Association was revived this 
year for the first time since the war 
and is sponsoring a series of con- 
certs. 

Springfield Musical Club, auspices 
National Federation of Music Clubs. 
Mrs. Martin J. Hufft, president; 
other officers, Mrs. Kenneth Long, 
Miss Mabel Hope Justis, Mrs. Don- 
ald H. Nicholson and Dr. L. V. 
Whitney. Meets twice each month. 
Occasional open meetings to which 
the public is invited. 

Springfield Civic Symphony, aus- 
pices Springfield Symphony Society. 
James P. Robertson, conductor; 
Max Herzog, chairman of board; 
Mrs. William Weiss, secretary- 
treasurer. Senior High School Audi- 
torium, seating 1,400. Five concerts: 
Oct. 28, Dec. 9, Feb. 10, March 23, 
April 22. Soloists: Oscar Shumsky, 
Joseph Laderoute, Sigurd Rascher, 
and Grace Castagnetta. 





Mrs. Martin J. -Heqoy ‘d sewer 
Hufft, president son, conductor of 
of the Springfield the Springfield 

Musical Club Civic Sicokeins 


Community Teachers Association, 
lecture and entertainment series, 
Miss Ethel Langston, chairman of 
series committee. Mrs. Ruth Twente, 
chairman of the ticket sales com- 
mittee. Westminster Choir, Nov. 17. 

Civic Music Association, Dr. Ron- 
ald Elkins, president; Mrs. F. M. 
McDavid, secretary; other officers, 
Mrs. Montgomery Snider, Lon 
Haymes, Dr. Bruce Lemmon, Jr., 
Mrs. H. K. Hoblett, Mrs. Ben Mc- 
Donald, Mrs. T. D. Martin. Four 
concerts, Dec 13, Martial Singher; 
Jan. 23, Josephine Antoine; Feb. 5, 
Louis Kaufman; Apr. 11, First Piano 
Quartet. 

Mrs. Jay L. Wilder Management, 
Shrine Mosque, seating 3,500, Mar- 
ian Anderson, Nov. 4. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 























C. J. Vosburgh, 


Rudolph Ringwall, 


manager of the associate conduc- 
Cleveland Or- tor of the Cleve- 
chestra land Orchestra 


By Evmore BAcon 
CLEVELAND, O. 
ITH the Severance Hall sym- 
phony season extended from 
20 to 22 weeks, and the Thursday 
night subscription concerts sold out 
for the season, Director George 
Szell has been leading the Cleveland 
Orchestra to new triumphs. Charles 
Miinch has been engaged to present 
French composers’ music. The ac- 
quisition of Josef Gingold as con- 
certmaster, with a number of other 
new first chair artists and an en- 
larged orchestra, have been im- 
portant factors in the orchestra’s 
success. Associate Conductor Ru- 


dolph Ringwall has had to increase 
the number of the Twilight Concerts 
on Sunday afternoons and is con- 
tinuing his work in the educational 
field with the usual concerts for the 
school children. 
Cleveland Orchestra, 


. 
Severance 





Walter Blodgett, Mrs. Emil Brudno, 
curator of music, manager of the 
of the Cleveland Cleveland Civic 
Museum of Art Concert Associa- 


tion 


Hall, Cleveland 6, sponsorship Musi- 
cal Arts Association. George Szell, 
conductor, Dr. Rudolph Ringwall, 
associate conductor ; Charles Miinch, 
guest conductor. Thomas L. Sidlo, 
president; L. B. Williams, E. J. 
Kulas, Percy W. Brown, vice- 
presidents; Adella Prentiss Hughes, 
honorary vice-president; C. J. Vos- 
burgh, secretary-manager; A. A. 
Brewster, treasurer. Severance Hall, 
capacity, 1,800-2,000. 22 pairs of 
regular concerts: Oct. 9, 11, 16, 18, 
23, 25 and 30; Nov. 6 and 8; Dec. 4, 
6, 11, 13, 18, 20, 26 and 27; Jan. 2, 3, 
2, 10, 22, 24, 29 and 31; Feb. 19, 21, 26 
and 28; March 4, 6, 11, 13, 18, 20, 25 
and 27; Apr. 1, 3, 15, 17, 22 and 24. 
24 summer Pop Concerts; 14 Twi- 
light Concerts; 24 educational pro- 
grams; 36 concerts on tour. Soloists: 
Louise Bernhardt, Set Svanholm, 
Artur Schnabel, Robert Casadesus, 
Rudolf Serkin, Beryl Rubinstein, 
Leonard Shure, Rudolf Firkusny, 
Josef Fuchs, Josef Szigeti, Zino 
Francescatti, Joseph Knitzer, Josef 
Gingold, Marie Simmelink Kraft. 
Cleveland Civic Concert Associa- 
tion, 1512 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
15. Dr. E. B. de Sauze, president: 
other officers: Mrs. Charles S. 
Schneider, Mrs. S. Owen Champion, 
Samuel Horwitz, Mrs. Emil Brudno, 
manager. Music Hall, capacity 3,000. 
Eight concerts: Griller String Quar- 
tet, Oct. 24; Miklos Gafni, Nov. 7; 
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Cleveland 


Isaac Stern, Nov. 21; Artur Rubin- 
stein, Jan. 30; Salvatore Baccaloni, 
Feb. 6; Vladimir Horowitz, Feb. 20; 
Markova-Dolin Ballet, March 12; 
Andres Segovia and Carmen Torres, 
March 26. 

Northern Ohio Opera Association, 
Bulkley Building, Cleveland 14. 
Thomas L. Sidlo, president; H. J. 
Miskell, general manager. Public 
Hall, capacity 12,000. Metropolitan 
Opera appearances May 10 through 
15 


Cleveland Museum of Art, Wade 
Park. Walter Blodgett, curator of 





Bloom- 

field, conductor of 

the Cleveland Lit- 
tle Symphony 


Arthur Shepherd, Theodore 
director of West- 
ern Reserve Uni- 


versity music de- 


partment 
Music. Auditorium capacity, 500. 
Concerts: Walden String Quartet, 
Nov. 14; Arthur Loesser, Joseph 
Knitzer, Dec. 19; Cleveland En- 
semble, Jan. 16; Andre Marchal, 


Oct. 8, 15, 22 and 29, Nov. 19 and 26, 
Dec. 10 and 17, Jan. 14 and 21; Fort- 
nightly Musical Club, Jan. 28; 
Brahms Requiem, Nov. 3; organ re- 
citals Wednesdays and Sundays, 
Walter Blodgett. 

Orpheus Male Chorus, 2605 Euclid 


Toledo 


By Mivprep K. BARKSDALE 


TOLEDO, O. 


HE organization and develop- 

ment of a city music program by 
the Toledo Recreation Department 
with Kenneth Holland as director: 
the addition of a second subscription 
series in the Toledo Museum of Art 
Peristyle ; the retention of the Toledo 
Friends of Music and the Toledo 
Choral Society for three Peristyle 
concerts each, and the provision by 
the Toledo Federation of Musicians 
for four children’s concerts and 
other local music aids, mark the gen- 
eral expansion and steady growth of 
musical interest in this area. 

Toledo Museum of Art, Monroe 
Street at Scottwood Avenue. Justus 
Wilcox, president; Blake-More God- 
win, director; A. Beverly Barksdale, 
supervisor of music. Toledo Museum 
of Art Peristyle, capacity, 1,800. Two 
subscription series of six and seven 
events. ° 

Vronsky and Babin, Oct. 8; Chi- 
cago Symphony, Oct. 28; Trapp 
Family Singers, Dec. 5; Minneapolis 
Symphony, Yves Chardon, cellist, 
Jan. 26; Mack Harrell, Feb. 20; 
Pittsburgh Symphony, Astrid Var- 
nay, Set Svanholm and Emanuel 
List, in Act I, Die Walkiire, March 2. 

Nathan Milstein, Oct. 14; Chicago 
Symphony, Oct. 27; Cleveland Or- 
chestra, William Primrose, Nov. 11; 
Vladimir Horowitz, Jan, 28; Dorothy 
Maynor, Feb. 11; Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony, March 3; Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, March 17. 

Peristyle Children’s Concerts, free 








George Szell, con- 
ductor of the 
Cleveland Orches- ff 


tra 


Ave., Cleveland 14. Charles D. Dawe, 
conductor; Dana Brooks, president. 
Music Hall, April 20, soloists, Rich- 
ard McClure, Harold Mathews, 
Leonard Edwards; Warren, O.; 
Nov. 23; Rocky River, O., Dec. 4; 
Lakewood O., Dec. 14; Fremont, O., 
Jan. 10. 

Cleveland Music School Settle- 
ment, 11125 Magnolia Drive, Cleve- 
land 6. Louise Walker Dasher, di- 
rector. Recitals by faculty members. 

Music Hall Artist Series, Fred- 
erick Sonda, manager. Music Hall, 
capacity 3,000. Concerts: First Piano 
Quartet, Nov. 1; Alec Templeton, 
Dec. 5, Morton Gould, March 7; 
Lauritz Melchior, March 30. 

Western Reserve University Music 
Department, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. Dr. Arthur Shepherd, di- 
rector. Eldred Hall, capacity 600. 
Concerts by University Women’s 
Club, the Glee Club under Russell 
L. Gee, and the University Orches- 
tra under Dr. F. Karl Grossman. 

Cleveland Institute of Music, 3411 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Beryl 
Rubinstein, director. Clapp Hall, 
capacity 800. Soloists include Marie 
Simmelink Kraft, Oct. 1; Joseph 
Knitzer, Oct. 15; Arthur Loesser, 
Dec. 10; Mordecai Bauman, Jan. 7; 
James Caesar, Lawrence Stevens, 
Jan. ‘28; Elizabeth Stoeckler, Irvin 
3ushman, Feb. 18; Marianne Ma- 
tousek Mastics, March 17; Beryl 
Rubinstein, April 14. 

Western Reserve University Fine 
Arts Course. Arthur Shepherd, man- 


OUEPOOUNATaNAES DON SeEeanEeteRtINNT “ 


tHans Lange, con- 

ductor of the To- 

ledo Friends of 
Music 


afternoon series of five events for 
children of Toledo parochial and 
public schools : Cleveland Orchestra, 
Nov. 11: Trapp Family Singers, Dec. 
5: Minneapolis Symphony, Jan. 26; 
Pittsburgh Symphony, March 3; 
Cincinnati Symphony, March 17. 

Peristyle Extra Events: Marjorie 
Lawrence, soprano, free annual con- 
cert for Museum members, Dec. 3; 
Allen Hughes, organist, A. Beverly 
Barksdale, bass-baritone, First Bap- 
tist Church Choir, free Christmas 
program, Dec. 21; St. Louis A. Cap- 
pella Choir, Feb. 22. 

Auditorium Series, Toledo Museum 
of Art Auditorium, capacity, 850. 
Free series of nine events on Sun- 
day afternoons: Festival of Amer- 
ican Music, four programs, 1850- 
1947: Chicago Symphony Quartet, 
Rudolph Reuter, pianist, Oct. 5; 
Frances Magnes, William Masselos, 
Oct. 12; John Kirkpatrick, Oct. 19; 
Walden String Quartet and Marie 
Simmelink- Kraft, mezzo-soprano, 
Oct. 26. Griller String Quartet, Nov. 
16; Albeneri Trio, René Le Roy, 
flutist, Horace Britt, cellist, Ernst 
Victor Wolff, March 7; Suzanne 
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OHIO 


ager. Severance Chamber Music 
Hall, capacity 600. Grace Hoffman, 
Feb. 17; Putnam Aldrich, Frank 
Grant, March 9; Harold Miles, 
Marie Simmelink Kraft, April 21, 
University Choir, Cleveland Phil- 
harmonic, William S, Newman, May 





Cleveland Jewish Singing Society, 
Morris Traeger, manager. Severance 
Hall, capacity 1,800. Concert April 1. 
Margaret Kozens, soloist. 

Cleveland Little Symphony, Theo- 
dore Bloomfield, conductor and mu- 
sical director; Mrs. Emil Brudno, 
manager; George B. Millrood, busi- 
ness representative. Euclid Avenue 
Baptist Auditorium. Four concerts; 
Mozart Festival May 6 and 7. Out- 
of-town concerts: Fremont, Jan. 14; 
Kent, Feb. 20, 

The Singers Club, 2605 Euclid 
Ave., Robert M. Stofer, conductor; 
Frank E. Baker, president. Sever- 
ance Hall: Vera Appleton, Michael 
Field, Dec. 9; Walter Cassel, April 
13. 

National Concert Series, G. Ber- 
nardi, manager. Music Hall, capacity 
3,000. Ballet Theatre, Oct. 4 and 5; 
Madama Butterfly, Nov. 22; William 
Kapell, Dec. 7; Don Cossacks, Jan. 
10; Yehudi Menuhin, Jan. 25; Adler- 
Draper, Feb. 7 


Canton 





Cecil Armitage, Richard Oppen- 

assistant conduc- heim, conductor of 

tor of the Canton the Canton Sym- 
Symphony phony 


By Barpsara Hoover 


CANTON, O. 
HE Canton Symphony and 
Junior Symphony are _ con- 


ducted by Richard Oppenheim. Four 
concerts are given by the former 
and the latter plays out-of-town as 
well as in Canton. The Civic Opera 
and Civic Music Association com- 
plete the musical picture. 

Canton Symphony, 315 North 
Market Ave., auspices Canton Sym- 
phony Orchestra Association. Rich- 
ard Oppenheim, conductor; Cecil 
Armitage, assistant conductor; Mrs. 
J. Edmund Sell, president; Frank 
P. Kwett, vice-president; Mrs. 
Lewis E. Dougherty, secretary; 
Joseph W. Saxton, treasurer. Tim- 
ken Vocational High School Audi- 
torium, seating 1,103. Regular 
subscription series of four concerts; 
Oct. 22, Lee Peterson; Dec. 10, Ossy 
Renardy; Feb. 4, Edith Gordon; 
March 31, Percy Grainger. 

Civic Music Association, William 
Meyer, president; Mrs. W. E. Holl, 
secretary; Timken _ Vocational 
School. Five concerts; Oct. 15, 
Miklos Gafni; Nov. 10, Ruth Pos- 
selt; Jan. 12, Josephine Antoine; 
Feb. 18, Alexander Brailowsky; 
April 6, National Male Quartet. 

Canten Junior Symphony, 315 
North Market Avenue, auspices 
Canton Junior Symphony Associa- 
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Pierre Monteux, 

conductor of the 

San Francisco 
Symphony 





By Marsory M. FIsHER 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


UDIENCES are smaller this 

season, except for the San 
Francisco Symphony. Military uni- 
forms are more conspicuous than 
prevalent, but audiences are more 
international and interracial than 
before. Basic developments are the 
development of the Civic Ballet as 
a concert unit under the direction 
of Irving Deakin; the additional ac- 
tivity assumed by Dorothy Gran- 
ville in managing debut recitals for 
the Larry Allen office; the expanded 
activities of Muriel Macgurn who is 
doing promotional and managerial 
work. 

San Francisco Symphony, Opera 
House, Civic Center, San Francisco, 
Pierre Monteux, conductor. Aus- 
pices San Francisco Musical Asso- 
ciation, Mrs. Leonora Wood Arms- 
by, president and managing direc- 
tor; Howard K. Skinner, secretary 
and manager. Opera House, capacity 
3,250. Three regular subscription 
series, 17 Thursday nights, 16 Friday 
afternoons and 16 Saturday nights: 
Zadel Skolovsky, Naoum and Boris 
Blinder, Alexander Brailowsky, Vera 





Leonora 
Wood Armsby, 
president of the 
San Francisco 
Musical Associa- 
tion 


Howard K. Skin- Mrs. 

ner, secretary- 

manager of 

San Francisco 

Musical Associa- 
tion 


Franceschi, Tossy Spivakovsky, 
- Carol Brice, Igor Stravinsky and 
William Steinberg, guest conduc- 
tors; Jacques Thibaud, Artur Schna- 
bel, Robert Brereton, Jennie Tourel 
and Charles Kullman; Beethoven’s 
Ninth, with Norma Andreotti, Mario 
Berini, Eula Beal, Douglas Beattie. 

San Francisco Symphony Art 
Commission Series, Civic Audi- 
torium, capacity, 8,000. Edward D. 
Keil, president of Art Commission ; 
Joseph S. Dyer, secretary and man- 
ager for Music Committee of Art 
Commission, City Hall, San Fran- 
cisco. Seven subscription events, five 
concerts and two ballets with San 
Francisco Symphony. Guest artists: 
Markova and Dolin with San Fran- 
cisco Civic Ballet, Nov. 11; Munici- 
pal Chorus and Verna Osborne, 
Herta Glaz, Carl Hague, Perry 
Askam in Verdi’s Requiem, Nov. 20; 
Benno Moiseivitsch, Dec. 16; Flor- 
ence Quartararo and Gaetano Me- 
rola, guest conductor, Jan. 10; Sol- 
vieg Lunde and Municipal Chorus, 





Gaetano Merola, 

general director 

of the San Fran- 
cisco Opera 


Paul Posz, secre- 

tary-manager of 

the San Francisco 

Opera Associa- 
tion 


March 13; Yehudi Menuhin, April 16. 

San Francisco Symphony Young 
People’s Concertc, Rudolph Ganz, 
conductor, Jan. 24 and 31, Feb. 7, 
21 and 28, March 6. 

San Francisco Symphony Forum. 
Opera House. Comprised of mem- 
bers of symphony forums in Bay 
Region colleges and universities. 

San Francisco Opera Company, 
Opera House, Civic Center. Auspices 
of San Francisco Opera Association, 
Kenneth Monteagle, president; Gae- 
tano Merola, general director; Paul 
Posz, secretary-manager. Opera 
House, capacity, 3,250. Regular sub- 
scription series of 10, popular series 
and extra performances totalled 27 
in home city, Sept. 15 to Oct. 28, 
and as many on Coast tour. 

Opera Association Concert Series, 
Opera House, Civic Center; presi- 
dent, Kenneth Monteagle; manager, 
Paul Posz. Subscription series : Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Nov. 10 to 
26; Boys Town Chair, Nov. 30; 
Lawrence Tibbett, Jan. 6; Jennie 
Tourel, Jan. 20; Eugene List and 
Carroll Glenn, Jan. 23; Jussi Bjoer- 
ling, Feb. 3; Gen. Platoff Don Cos- 


sacks, Feb. 15; Rudolph Firkusny, 


Feb. 24; Artur Schnabel, March 1; 
Nadine Conner, March 30; Yale 
Glee Club, April 2; Draper & Adler, 
April 6; Rosario & Antonio April 
13; Ezio and Claudia Pinza, April 
16; Yehudi Menuhin, April 20; Ma- 
ryla Jonas, May 4. 

Paul Posz Mgt. Opera House. 
Philadelphia Orchestra, May 20 
and 22. 


Larry Allen, Inc. Celebrity Series, 
Dorothy Granville, managing direc- 
tor, 79 Post St., Opera House. Sub- 





Alexander F. Dorothy Gran- 

Haas,manager of ville, managing 

NCAC's Pacific director of Larry 

Coast Concert Allen, Inc. 
Division 


scription Series: Markova-Dolin and 
San Francisco Civic Ballet, Nov. 12; 
Original Don Cossacks, Nov. 9; 
Vladimir Horowitz, Dec., 3; Witold 
Malcuzynski, Dec. 15; Joseph Szi- 
geti, Jan. 2; Patrice Munsel, Jan. 7; 
Veloz & Yolanda, Jan. 16; Miklos 
Gafni and Sylvia Zaremba, Jan. 21; 
Marian Anderson, March 2; Flor- 
ence Quartararo, April 19; John 
Charles Thomas, April 28; Artur 
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Kenneth Mon- 
teagle, president 
of the San Fran- 
cisco Opera 
Association 


Rubinstein, May 11. Extra events, 
Marines Memorial Theater; Reah 
Sadowsky, Oct. 28; Del Purves, Feb. 
27: Frank Youkstetter, March 23. 

Curran D. Swint Attractions: Ma- 
rines Memorial Theatre, capacity, 
644; Marcus Gordon, Nov. 18; Bar- 
bara Greenlee, Dec. 9: Opera House, 
Unruh Philharmonic Chorus, Dec. 
14. Debut recitals not yet specified. 

Muriel Macgurn Attractions, 221 
Sansone St. Marais and Miranda, 





Curran D. Swint, 

manager of Cur- 

ran Swint Attrac- 
tions 


Muriel Macgurn 

new concert man- 

ager in San Fran- 
cisco 


Dec. 11, Marines’ Theater; Desire 
Ligeti, California Club, Jan. 13, 
March 23 and April 30; in conjunc- 
tion with Alice Seckels, Curran 
Theater, Guiomar Novaes, Jan. 18. 
Gainsborough Foundation Debut 
Muriel Macgurn, man- 
ager. 221 Sansome St., Marines 
Memorial Theater, capacity 644. 
Raymond Lewenthal, Feb. 18; Agnes 
Bowman, March 31; John Manken, 
April 27. 

San Francisco String Quartet. 
Personnel: Naoum Blinder, Frank 


Concerts, 





m San Francisco 


Houser, Ferenc Molnar, Boris Blin- 
der. Manager: Edith DeLee, Stan- 
ford Court Apts. Two subscription 
series: one in private homes of 
sponsors, the other, repeat concerts, 
Marines Memorial Theater, capa- 
city, 644: Dec. 10, Jan. 14, Feb. 25, 
March 24, April 21. 

Music Lovers Society. Personnel: 
Margaret Tilly, pianist and founder; 
Merrill Jordan, flute; Frances Wie- 
ner, violin; Lucien Mitchell, viola; 
Herman Reinberg, cello. Secretary 
and manager, Mrs. Nathan: Fire- 
stone, 3494 21st Street. Subscription 
series of four, Marines Memorial 
Theater Dec. 17, Jan. 28, March 17 
and April 14. 

San Francisco Municipal Chorus, 
Hans Leschke, director. Joins with 
San Francisco Symphony for choral 
works: Verdi’s Requiem, Nov. 20, 
Honegger’s King David, March 13; 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, April 
22, 23 and 24. 

San Francisco Civic Ballet. 236 
Van Ness Ave., Irving Deakin, 
managing director. William Chris- 
tensen, ballet director. Two Civic 
Ballet Festivals: Nov. 11 and 12. 
Markova and Dolin; Feb. 5, 6, 7 and 
8, Toumanova. Opera House, Fritz 
Berens, conductor. , 

San Francisco Dance League, 160 
Palo Alto Ave., San Francisco. Spe- 
cializes in modern dance chore- 
ography. Three programs, California 
Palace of the Legion of: Henor 
Little Theater, featuring chore- 
ography of dancer members. 

Russian Opera and Ballet Asso- 
ciation. 300 Montgomery St. Presi- 
dent, S. M. Saroyan; secretary- 
treasurer, Vladimir Velikoselsky. 
Spring festival in Opera House. 
Plans for 1948 indefinite. 

Tom Girton, 26 O’Farrell St., man- 
ager for San Carlo Opera season in 
San Francisco Opera House, March. 

Alice Seckels, Carmel, Calif., Oper- 
ating in association with Muriel 
Macgurn, 221 Sansome St.: Guiomar 
Novaes, Curran Theater, Jan. 18. 
Subsequent plans indefinite. 

Lulu J. Blumberg, 3131 Jackson 
St. Debut recitals. 

Sigmund Stern Grove Musicales, 
sponsored by Recreation Commis- 
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Oakland 


By ADELYN FLEMING . 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


incorporated organ- 
Pacific Communi- 


NEWLY 
ization, the 


ties Foundation, has been added to 


the existing agencies for continued 
development of related arts in the 
Metropolitan Oakland area. The 
Foundation will serve as a clearing 
house for numerous music and art 
clubs which are affiliated members, 
and is dedicated to the project of 
securing more adequate housing, in- 
cluding an opera house and an or- 
chestra hall. During the season, pro- 
grams will be presented to better 
acquaint the community with its 
own talent. 

The Oakland Symphony, in its 
14th season with Orley See as con- 
ductor, will continue to present 
many American premieres and solo- 
ists. The Berkeley Young Peoples’ 
Symphony, Jessica Marcelli, con- 
ductor, will present young soloists of 
this area. University of California, 
Mills College, College of Holy 
Names and the active music depart- 
ment of the public schools all join 
the regular concert managements in 
making up a full calendar. 

Oakland Symphony, 48 Wildwood 


Ave. Piedmont 10, Calif. Sponsor- 
ship, Oakland Symphony Orchestra 
Association. Orley See, conductor; 
Edwin W. Ehmann, president; other 
officers: Harvey B. Lyon, William 
O. Morgan, Mrs. F. L. Burckhalter, 
Ralph T. Fisher; Ralph E. Hillegas, 
manager. Oakland Civic Auditorium 
Theatre, capacity, 1,950. Seven con- 
certs: four in winter subscription 
series; one in young peoples’ series 
sponsored by school’ system; two 
sponsored by Association and Park 
Board in late fall. Winter series: 
Nov. 23, Arpine Inayetian McKenna, 
pianist; Jan. 25, March 21, May 2, 
soloists to be announced. Young 
Peoples Concert March 7, soloists 
to be chosen from school auditions. 

Oakland Forum, 1432 Alice St. 
Herbert Shuey, president; other of- 
ficers, Cameron Wolfe, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Cavalier, Louis J. Bruener, 
Ralph T. Fisher, Mrs. Dexter Rich- 
ards, Mrs. Albert Rowe; Marjory 
Wiley, manager. Civic Auditorium 
Theatre, capacity, 1,950; Westlake 
Auditorium, capacity, 600. Artist 
Series: Markova and Dolin Ballet 
Co., Nov. 21; Florence Quartararo, 
Jan. 13; Night in Old Vienna, Feb. 
11; Benno Moiseivitsch, March 18; 
Isaac Stern, April 20. Westlake 
series : Ann Ashley and John Nichols, 
Sept. 18; Berkeley Chamber Sing- 
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Karl 

manager of the 

Hollywood Bowl 
Association 


Wecker, 


Eugene Ormandy, 
principal conduc- 
tor of the Holly- 


Or- 


wood Bowl 
chestra 


By A csBert GOLDBERG 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


HE musical picture in the Los 

Angeles area presents a scene of 
highly varied activity of all types, 
with a large number of community 
orchestras and choruses adding to 
the total. The current season will 
see the first visit of the Metropolitan 
Opera to the Pacific Coast since 
1906. A two weeks season is planned 
for the Shrine Auditorium begin- 
ning in late April. The San Fran- 
cisco Opera has already paid its an- 
nual visit with 12 performances. The 
Los Angeles Philharmonic is in the 
midst of a busy season, playing 97 
concerts in 22 weeks, including 17 
pairs of subscription concerts in 
Philharmonic Auditorium. The Hol- 
lywood Bowl will again present an 
eight week season of summer con- 
certs, with Eugene Ormandy, the 
newly appointed musica! director and 
principal conductor, assuming charge 
of at least 16 of the 24 concerts and 
planning a performance of Mahler’s 
Eighth Symphony as one of the high 
points of the summer's activities. 
Actively taking shape are plans for 
the new Los Angeles Opera house, 
with Wallace K. Harrison, noted ar- 
chitect, appointed as the head of a 
distinguished group to draw up de- 
signs for the new structure. 

Los Angeles Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, 427 West Fifth Street, Los 
Angeles 13, sponsored by Southern 
California Symphony Association. 
Alfred Wallenstein, music’ director 
and conductor; John Barnett, asso- 
ciate conductor ; Henry Duque, pres- 
ident ; Harvey S. Mudd, chairman of 
the board; E. L. Emett, Gurney E. 
Newlin, Dr. Charlies Strub, vice- 
president; Mrs. Norman Chandler, 
secretary; Ben R. Meyer, treasurer; 
Wilfrid L. Davis, manager; Betty 
Denneman, assistant manager: ex- 
ecutive committee: Mrs. Lee Balin- 
ger, Robert J. Bernard, Mrs. Nor- 
man Chandler, Henry Duque, E. L. 















February, 1948 





Alfred Wallen- | 
stein, musical die 
rector of the Los 
Angeles Philhar- 
monie 


Wilfrid Davis, 
manager of the 
Los Angeles Phil- 


harmonic 





Emett, William C. Hartshorn, Ben 

R. Meyer, Dr. Lloyd Mills, Victor 

Montgomery, Harvey S. Mudd, Mrs. 

J. Stanley Mullin, Mrs. Elvon Mu- 

sick, Gurney E. Newlin, Ray W. 

Smith, Dr. Charles Strub, Harold W. 

Tuttle. Philharmonic Auditorium, 

capacity 2,670. 97 concerts in Los 

Angeles (17 pairs), Claremont (3), 

Compton (2), San Pedro (2), Long 

Beach (4), Alhambra (3), Whittier 

(3), Pasadena (6), Santa Barbara 
(5), Fresno, Ventura, Glendale (3. 
Santa Monica (3), San Diego (5), 
Escondido (2), Redondo Beach, Bev- 
erly Hills, San Bernardino, Bakers- 
field and Riverside. Soloists in Los 
Angeles subscription series: Lester 
Donahue, pianist, and Frederic Mor- 
itz, bassoon, Nov. 20 and 21; Zino 
Francescatti, Nov. 27 and 28; Rose 
Bampton and Max Lichtegg, tenor, 
Dec. 11 and 12; Leon Fleisher, Dec. 
18 and 19; Alexander Brailowsky, 
Jan. 8 and 9; Charles Munch, guest 
conductor, Jan. 22 and 23; Guy and 
Lois Maier, duo-pianists, Jan. 29 and 
30; Sascha Jacobsen, concertmaster, 
Feb. 5 and 6; Claudio Arrau and 
Robert Marsteller, trombone, Feb. 12 
and 13; Artur Schnabel, Feb. 26 and 
27; William Kapell, March 11 and 
12; Igor Stravinsky, guest conduc- 
tor, March 18 and 19; Brahms’ 
Requiem (Shrine Auditorium), Anna 
Turkel, soprano; Robert Weede, 
baritone, and chorus; Yehudi 
Menuhin, April 1 and 2; Robert La 
Marchina, cello, April 8 and 9. Five 
concerts of subscription series in 
Brahms cycle. Also 13 Symphonies 
for Youth, Saturday mornings, be- 
ginning Jan. 31, broadcast over MBS 
network. 

Hollywood Bowl Association, 2301 
N. Highland Ave., Hollywood 28. 
Karl Wecker, general manager; C. 
E. Toberman, president; Dr. Willsie 
Martin, Otto K. Oleson, Irving M. 


Irwin Parnes, im- 
pressario of Los 
Angeles 


Burdette 
Hastings Chapman, secretary; M. F. 
Palmer, treasurer. Other directors: 
Carrie Parsons Bryant, Mrs. Chaun- 
cey D. Clarke, Dr. T. Perceval Ger- 


Walker, 


vice-presidents ; 


son, Richard Hammond, Arthur 
Kachel, Ida Koverman, George R. 
Martin, Frank Vitale. Hollywood 
Bowl Amphitheater, capacity, 20,000. 
Hollywood Bowl Symphony, 27th 
season Symphonies Under the Stars, 
eight weeks, 24 concerts, July 13 
through Sept. 4, 1948. Eugene Or- 
mandy, music director. 

Los Angeles Music Guild, 3305% 
Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 5. 
A civic non-profit organization in- 
corporated under the laws of the 
state, devoted to the interests and 
advancement of chamber music. Max 
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T. Krone, president ; Alfred Leonard, 
vice-president and manager ; Robert 
Kingsley, secretary-treasurer ; other 
officers: William Hartshorn, Robert 
Niven, Robert Hastings, Ingolf Dahl. 
Wilshire-Ebell Theater, capacity, 1,- 
204. Five subscription concerts: 
Budapest Quartet, Oct. 14 and 29; 
Paganini Quartet, Dec. 3; Artur 
Schnabel, and Joseph Sziget, March 
10: Artur Schnabel, pie: 17 (Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium). : 
Evenings on the Roof, 1735 Michel- 
torena St., Los Angeles. Peter Yates, 
coordinator. Wilshire-Ebell Theater, 
capacity, 1,294. Devoted to. perform- 
ances of new and unfamiliar cham- 
ber music by resident musicians. 16 
concerts, in addition to six recitals 
by Frances Mullen of all piano works 
by Mozart. American Art Quartet 
and Ernst Toch, composer-pianist, 
Oct. 6; Kalman Bloch, clarinet, Vic- 
tor Gottlieb, cello; Maxine Furman, 
piano; Elisabeth Vermeulen, s0- 
prano; Adolph Kodolfsky, _ Violin ; 
Ernst Krenek, composer-pianist, Oct. 
13: New Art Quartet, Nov. 3; Loyd 
Rathbun, oboe; Frances Mullen, 
piano; New Music Quartet, Sol 
Babitz, violin; Henry Cowell, com- 
poser-pianist, Nov. 10; music by Los 
Angeles composers: Halsey Stevens, 
Adolph Weiss, Edward Rebner, In- 
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PIETRO 


912 Crenshaw Bivd. 


Maestro 


Teacher of the sensational young soprano 
FLORENCE QUARTARARO 


who, after a year of daily training with him, received a contract 
with the Metropolitan Opera Ass'n. to sing leading roles. 


| CIMINI VOCAL STUDIO 
Established in Los Angeles since 1925 
| 

| 





CIMINI 


Wh. 8020 





























JOHN 


SHAFER 


Baritone 


Light Opera—Grand Opera—Recital 
Huttenback Artist Bureau, 415 Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles 13 

















Wedding Scene in 


MOZART’S 


Comedy-in-Music 


“THAT'S 
THE WAY 
WOMEN 
ARE” 


English Adaptation of 
(Cosi Fan Tutte) 


featuring 
Joel Carter, Beta 
Popper, Theodor 
Uppman, Olive Mae 
Beach, James Schwa- 
bacher, Marjorie 
Dickinson. 








THE INTIMATE OPERA PLAYERS 


Musical Director, Jan Popper 
(THREE WEEKS NITELY IN HOLLYWOOD) 


Alfred Frankenstein, San Francisco Chronicle ‘ 
“From an artistic point of view, this was the best thing of its kind offered in 


CALIFORNIA TOUR 


many years.” 
Albert Goldberg, Los Angeles Times 


“*That’s the Way Women Are’ is good Mozart, good opera and good fun.” 


C. Sharpless Hickman, The Christian Science Monitor 
“America needs more and more operatic productions of this caliber.” 


Mildred Norton, Los Angeles Daily News 
“A completely enchanting experience.” 


Cedric Hart, Metropolitan Opera News 


“Dr. Popper’s meticulous, elegant conception was pure musical and comedy delight. 
. . . Every word plainly sung by the competent, fresh-voiced cast.” 


GENE ANTHONY, Personal Representative 
1032 South Orange Grove Ave., Los Angeles 35, Calif. 


Tel.: Whitney 4612 
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Cincinnati 


By Mary LEIGHTON 


CINCINNATI, O. 

INCINNATI is eagerly antici- 
pating its 1948 May Festival 
during the first week in May, which 
marks the Diamond Jubilee anni- 
these biennial 


versary year for 
festivals. 
The Cincinnati Summer Opera 


Association plans to inaugurate a 
special subscription series for the 
season beginning June 27. This 
special series is to be given on Sun- 
day and Tuesday nights during the 
first three weeks of the six-week 
season. Many operas are under con- 
sideration that have not been given 
previously on the Zoo stage. 
Concerts of the winter season in 
Cincinnati, supplementary to those 
of the Cincinnati Symphony, are 
principally “under the management 
of J. Herman Thuman, the Matinee 
Musicale Club and the Cincinnati 
Chamber Music Society, with sev- 
eral other organizations offering 
added variety of musical fare. 


Cincinnati Symphony, 1106 First 
National Bank Building. Auspices 
of the Cincinnati Institute of Fine 
Arts. Thor Johnson, conductor, 20 
pairs of concerts on regular series, 
three pairs of Young People’s Con- 
certs, three Junior High Concerts 
and two Popular Concerts with 
Andre Kostelanetz, conductor. Lu- 
cien Wulsin, chairman of the board 
of trustees, J. M. O’Kane, manager. 
Music Hall seating 3,460. Regular 
series soloists: Gladys Swarthout, 
Leonard Pennario, Cloe Elmo, Mar- 
jorie Lawrence, Sascha Gorodnitzki, 
Zino Francescatti, William Kapell, 
Mischa Elman, Jesus Maria San- 
roma, Jan Peerce, Artur Rubinstein, 
- Ruggiero Ricci, Robert Weede, Sig- 
mund Effron (concert master), 
Rudolf Serkin, Georges Enesco, Jose 
Iturbi. 


Cincinnati Summer Opera Asso- 
ciation, 800 Broadway, 27th season. 
Pavilion in Cincinnati Zoological 
Gardens, 36 performances of grand 
opera. Oscar Hild, president of Cin- 
cinnati Musicians’ Union, managing 
director; Fausto Cleva, musical 
director; Antonio Stivanello, stage 
director; Honorable Carl _ Rich, 


president ex-officio; Hulbert Taft, 
chairman for the board of directors. 
Metropolitan 


artists and chorus, 


Thor Johnson, con- 


J. M. O'Kane, 





J.Herman Thuman, 


ductor of the Cin- manager of the manager of the 
cinnati Symphony Cincinnati Sym- _ Cincinnati Artists 
: phony Series 
Marian Anderson, Christopher 


Cincinnati Symphony. Leading sing- 
ers, Marjorie Lawrence, Licia Al- 
banese, Josephine Antoine, Lily 
Djanel, Stella Roman, Irene Jessner, 
Gertrude Ribla, Coe Glade, Martial 
Singher, Rose Bampton, Thelma 
Altman, Rise Stevens, Ezio Pinza, 
Robert Weede, John Brownlee, 
Kurt Baum, Enzo Mascherini, Bruna 
Castagna, Virgilio Lazzari, Winifred 
Heidt, Ramon Vinay, Selma Kaye, 
Nino Scattolini, Eugene Conley, 
Lucia Evangelista, Charles Kuiiuian, 
Giuseppe Valdengo, Nicola Moscona, 
Norina Greco, Angelo  Pilotto, 
George Szaplicki. Ballet in charge 
of Lucien Prideaux and Lydia Ar- 
lova, solo dancers. Conductors, 
Fausto Cleva, Paul Breisach, Wil- 
fred Pelletier, Italo Montemezzi, 
George Sebastian. Pavilion seating 
capacity 4,000. Six-week season, 
June 27 through August 7. 


Cincinnati May Festival Associa- 
tion, 142 West Fourth Street. Fritz 
Busch, musical director; Joseph 
Graydon, president; Carl Jacobs, 
vice-president; J. Herman Thuman, 
manager-secretary. Biennial festi- 
vals held first week in May with the 
Cincinnati May Festival Chorus, 
Cincinnati Symphony and soloists. 
Five concerts given at Music Hall 
offering the world’s greatest choral 
works. 


Artist Series, 142 West Fourth 
Street, J. Herman Thuman, man- 
ager. Concerts given at Music Hall, 
3,460, Taft Auditorium, 2,500 and 
Emery Auditorium, 2,700. Also 
Louisville and Lexington, Kentucky, 
Indianapolis, Indiana and Dayton, 
Ohio. Cincinnati attractions: Ballet 
Theater and Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, Charles L. Wagner’s Madama 
Butterfly, Ginette Neveu, Boston 
Symphony, Piatigorsky, Myra Hess. 


_ 1,200. 












BUFFALO PHILHARMONIC 
TORONTO PHILHARMONIC 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (ESPLANADE CONCERTS) 
NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Joseph 


WAGNER 


CONDUCTOR 


DULUTH SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


Guest Appearances: 


SAINT PAUL SUMMER CONCERTS 





Founder and Conductor of the newly organized 
Saint Paul String Symphony 











Available for Limited Guest Appearances, |948-49 
Address: Mr. A. H. Miller, Manager, 
Duluth Symphony Orchestra, 704 Alworth Bldg., Duluth, Minn. 
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Lynch. 

Matinee Musicale Club, Hall of 
Mirrors, Hotel Netherland Plaza, 
Mrs. Philip Werthner, presi- 
Soloists: Maryla Jonas, Jussi 
Bjoerling, Isaac Stern, Mme. Yo- 
landa Di Maria-Petris, Luboshutz 
and Nemenoff. Five concerts each 
year, 

Cincinnati Chamber Music So- 
ciety, Taft Museum, 18th season 
under management of Mrs. Rudolph 
Wurlitzer. Griller, Stuyvesant and 
Pascal Quartets. 

Orpheus Club of Cincinnati, men’s 
chorus, Dr. Thomas James Kelly di- 
rector, 55th season. Three concerts. 
Soloists: Joan Brainerd, Claudia 
Pinza, David Lloyd. 


Dayton 


dent. 





Miriam Rosenthal, 
manager of the 


Paul Katz, conduc- 
tor of the Dayton 


Philharmonic Dayton Philhar- 
monic 
By A. S. Kany 
DAYTON, O. 


USICAL entertainment has 

eased up considerably in the 
second post-war year. While the 
Dayton Philharmonic orchestra, di- 
rected by Paul Katz, is going 
stronger than ever and the Civic 
Music Association has sold all its 
memberships, Miriam Rosenthal, 
manager of the Town Hall Series, 
has confined herself to two attrac- 
tions: the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, Oct. 8 and Jan. 3; the Detroit 
Symphony, March 8. 


Dayton Philharmonic, North Lob- 
by Biltmore hotel, auspices Dayton 
Philharmonic Association. Paul Katz, 
conductor; F. R. Arn, president; 
Miriam Rosenthal, secretary and 
manager. Memorial Hall, seating ca- 
pacity, 2,639. Seven concerts: James 
Melton, Oct. 23; Issac Stern, Nov. 
24; Inland Children’s Chorus, Dec. 
18; Sascha Gorodnitzki, Jan. 15; Jan 
Peerce, Nov. 28; Milton Wohl, Feb. 
12; Westminster Choir (local), 
April 1. 

Dayton Civic Music Association, 
c/o Chamber of Commerce, Biltmore 
Hotel. Herbert Nonneman, presi- 
dent; other officers: Mrs. R. W. 
Patterson, secretary; Margaret 
Kling, assistant secretary; Myron V. 
Eckhardt, treasurer; Don Battin, 
publicity. National Cash Register 
Auditorium, capacity, 2,260. Non- 
profit civic organization. Seven con- 
certs Sept. 27, Nov. 20, Jan. 26, Feb. 
11, March 11, April 21 and May 11. 





y OHIO 


Fausto Cleva, mu- 
sical director of 
the Cincinnati 
Summer Opera As- 
sociation 


Farbman Sinfonietta, Sept. 27; Na- 
tional Male Quartet, Nov. 20; Phil- 
harmonic Piano Quartet, Jan. 26; 
E. Power Biggs, Feb. 11; Markova- 
Dolin Ballet, March 11; Minneapolis 
Symphony, April 21; Blanch Thebom, 
May ll. 


Dayton Music Club, 117 Forest 
avenue. O. E. Gebhart, conductor; 
officers: Mrs. Roy G. Fitzgerald, 
president; Lucille Routsong, Mrs. 
H. M. Seibert, Ethel Gilliatt, May 
Tate, Effie Bierbaum. Miami Hotel 
ballroom, capacity, 500. Events: Ju- 
lian Patrick, baritone, Militza Ko- 
sanchich, soprano, Oct. 14; Stuyve- 
sant String Quartet, Nov. 18; Lee 
Peterson, pianist, Helen Alexander, 
soprano, Dec. 2; String Quartet 
from Dayton Philharmonic, Ruth 
Freeman, flutist, Feb. 17. 


Akron 


By Oscar SMITH 
AKRON, O. 
ITH 36 musical events sched- 
uled, Akron has the most con- 
certs in its history this season. 
There are seven more concerts in 
1947-48 than there were last season. 


Tuseday Musical Club, 226 South 
Main Street, Mrs. L. E. Warford, 
president. Akron Armory, seating 
2,510. Nine concerts: Christopher 
Lynch, Oct. 28; Cleveland Orchestra, 
Beryl Rubinstein, pianist, Nov. 4; 
Lily Pons, Dec. 2; Eugene List, Jan. 
6; Dorothy Kirsten and Eugene 
Conley, Jan. 20; Zino Francescatti, 
Feb. 3; Columbia Bel Canto Trio, 
March 2; Mary Van Kirk and Mii- 
dred Dilling, March 16; Cleveland 
Orchestra, April 20. 


Akron Concert Course, 34 South 
High Street, auspices Lotta Phillips 
Smith, manager. Akron Armory, 
seating 2,510. Privately sponsored 
concert series offering six events 
yearly and additional concerts: Ma- 
dama Butterfly by Charles L. Wag- 
ner Opera Co., Oct. 10; Ballet Thea- 
ter, Oct. 31; Original Don Cossack 
Chorus, Jan. 12; Jan Peerce, Feb. 6; 
Indianapolis Symphony, Sari Biro, 
pianist, March 22; Artur Rubinstein, 


April 15. Additional concert: Lau- 
ritz Melchior and his orchestra, 
April 8. 


Akron Symphony, Grant Fletcher, 
conductor, auspices Akron Sym- 
phony Association. Goodyear Thea- 
ter, seating 1,600. Regular subscrip- 
tion series of six concerts, Oct. 6, 
Nov. 10, Dec. 15, Feb. 16, April 5, 
May 10. Children’s concerts, Akron 
Armory, Nov. 10, Dec. 15, Feb. 16. 


Sunday Evening Concerts, Akron 
Jewish Center, 220 South Balch 
Street. Jewish Center Auditorium, 
seating 1,000. Three concerts: Efrem 
Zimbalist, Jan. 18; Roth String 
Quartet, Feb. 22; Robert Brereton, 
March 14. 


Woman’s City Club, 732 West Ex- 
change Street, Mrs. Robert E. 
Wolfe, president. Akron Armory, 
seating 2,510. American Male 
Chorus, Dec. 12; First Piano Quar- 
tet, Feb. 20. 


Akron Civic Chorus, Louis Olsen, 
president, Akron Armory, seating 
2,510. Messiah, William Albert 
Hughes, conductor; soloists: Bar- 
bara Darlys, Margaret Tann Wil- 
liams, David Lloyd and Mark Love, 
Dec. 11. 
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Alice Coleman 
Batchelder, direc- 
tor of the Cole- 
man Chamber 
Concerts 


Richard Lert, 
conductor of the 
Pasadena Civic 
Music Association 


Pasadena 


By ALBERT GOLDBERG 


PASADENA, CALIF. 


ASADENA has a flourishing mu- 
sical life, consisting of three im- 
portant series of concerts. The Pasa- 
dena Civic Music Association, Rich- 
ard Lert, conductor, sponsors seven 
orchestra and choral concerts, and 
plans a spring festival of 13 events. 
Elmer Wilson, the leading impre- 
sario, presents 12 events in the Pasa- 
dena Civic Auditorium, five in the 
Mission Playhouse, San Gabriel, as 
well as six concerts by the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic, Chamber music 
is Offered in the Pasadena Playhouse 
by the Coleman Chamber Concerts. 
Elmer Wilson Series, 300 East 
Green St., Pasadena 1; Civic Audi- 
torium, seating capacity 3,000. Song 
of Norway, Oct. 3; Ferruccio Tag- 
liavini, Oct. 7; Set Svanholm and 
Regina Resnik, Nov. 4; San Fran- 
cisco Opera in Faust, Oct. 30; Vladi- 
mir Horowitz, Dec. 12; Jennie Tour- 
el, Jan. 12; Ballet Theater, Feb. 26; 
Marian Anderson, Feb. 17; Rudolf 
Firkusny, Mar. 2; William Primrose, 
Philadelphia Orchestra, May 19. In 
Mission Playhouse, San Gabriel: 
Patrice Munsel, Jan. 22; Robert 
Weede, Mar. 16; Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff, April 6; Ezio Pinza, April 
19; Isaac Stern, April 28. 
Pasadena Civic Music Association, 
16 N. Marengo Ave., Pasadena 1. 
Concerts presented under auspices 
of city of Pasadena and Pasadena 
Civic Music Association, Officers: 
Norman L., Goss, president; A. Ro- 
land Walker, Mrs. Randolph M. Ar- 
nold, vice-presidents ; Henry Kearns, 
treasurer; Mrs. John H. Poole, sec- 
retary; Lida M. Marshall, manager : 
Richard Lert, conductor, Pasadena 
Civic Orchestra, John Latimer, 


February, 1948 


piano soloist, Nov. 9; Civic Orvhes- 
tra, Junior League Children’s con- 
cert, Nov. 30; Handel’s Messiah (un- 
cut), Dec. 14 and 15; Civic Orches- 
tra, Feb. 8; Bach’s St. John Passion, 
Civic Orchestra and Civic Chorus, 
March 21; Civic Orchestra, April 25; 


‘Elijah, June 2. Also, spring music 


festival of 13 events, with one Amer- 
ican composition on each program, 
May 1 to June 1. 

Coleman Chamber Concerts, 206 S. 
Los Robels, Pasadena 5. Sponsored 
by Coleman Chamber Music Asso- 
ciation, Inc. Officers: Alice Coleman 
Batchelder, founder and music direc- 
tor; Leon Ettinger, manager; Mrs. 
James N. Wright, president; Mrs. 
George E. Hale, Mrs. Edwin M. 


Elmer Wilson, 

manager of the 

Wilson Series in 
Pasadena 





Sherman, vice-presidents; Horace 
N. Gilbert, secretary-treasurer; Dr. 
Douglas Wright, Jr., chairman of 
guarantor committee; Mrs. William 
Arthur Clark, chairman of competi- 
tion committees. Budapest Quartet, 
Oct. 19 and 26; Paganini Quartet, 
Nov. 30; Albeneri Trio, Jan. 25; Pas- 
cal Quartet, Feb. 15; American Art 
Quartet, March 14; Lotte Lehmann, 
April 11. 








Robert Resta, 
conductor-found- 
er of the Long 
Beach Philhar- 
monic 


By Autce S. DURHAM 


LONG BEACH, CAL. 
A DEFINITE desire for sym- 
phonic music has been devel- 
oped here during the 12 years 
struggle of the Long Beach Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra Association. 
With the Women’s Symphony, two 
Youth Symphonies and the four an- 
nual concerts of the Los Angeles 
Symphony, Long Beach takes its 
place among the musical cities of the 
country. 

The annual audition contest with 
cash wards for the young musician 
winners and an appearance with the 
Symphony Orchestra is becoming 
widely known and is a great incen- 
tive for the serious young musicians 
of this area, 

The City Planning Commission 
and the Chamber of Commerce have 
definite plans for the future civic 
center which will include an opera 
house, a vital necessity here. 

Long Beach Philharmonic Orches- 
tra Association, Rex L. Hodges, 
president; Dr. Theodore Strang, 
president emeritus; Mayor Burton 
Chace, vice-president; Beulah New- 
comer, secretary; Elmer Persons, 
Treasurer; Alice S. Durham, music 
chairman; Marian Higgins, audition 
chairman; Robert Resta, founder 
and conductor; Nicolas Furjanick, 
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Los Angeles 
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golf Dahl, Julius Toldi, with wind 
ensemble; William Eddy, baritone; 
Eudice Shapiro, violinist, Dec. 8; 
Philharmonic Piano Trio, Jan. 5; 
Sol Babitz, violin; Mildred Portney, 
piano, Jan. 12. Dates for eight pro- 
grams during February, March, 
April and May not set yet. Pro- 
grams will include concert of music 
by Arnold Schonberg, program in 
honor of 25th anniversary of League 
of Composers. 

L. E. Behymer, concert manage- 
ment, 427 W. Fifth St., Los Angeles. 
San Francisco Opera Company, 12 
performances, Shrine Auditorium 
(capacity, 6,000), Oct. 20 to Nov. 1, 
one performance Pasadena Civic 
Auditorium, Oct. 29. Concerts, opera 


and ballet in Philharmonic Audi- 
torium (capacity, 2,670): Ferruccio 
Tagliavini, Oct. 5; Hazel Scott, Nov. 
1: Don Cossack Chorus, Nov. 10; 
Markova-Dolin Ballet, Nov. 14 and 
15, three performances; Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, Nov. 28 to Dec. 6, 
nine performances; Vladimir Horo- 
witz, Dec. 9; John Charles Thomas, 
Jan. 4; Jennie Tourel, Jan. 6; Miklos 
Gafni, Jan. 13; Eugene List and Car- 
roll Glenn, Jan. 20; Veloz and Yo- 
lando, Jan. 23-24, two performances ; 
Patrice Munsel, Jan. 27; Nino Mar- 
tini, Feb. 3; Night in Vienna, Feb. 6; 
Marian Anderson, Feb. 9 and 22; 
Gen. Platoff Don Cossacks, Feb. 10; 
Ballet Theater, 10 performances, 
Feb. 16 to 23; San Carlo Opera, 
Feb. 27 to Mar. 6, 10 performances ; 
Rudolf Firkusny, Feb. 29; Nadine 
Conner, March 16; First Piano Quar- 
tet, March 19; Yale Glee Club, 
(Continued on page C 39) 
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Long Beach 


assistant conductor and concert 
master. Four concerts in Concert 
Hall, capacity, 1,377, with Fern 
Sayre, soprano, Nov. 15; young mu- 
sician winners, Jan. 23; Rachael 
Morton, soprano, March 19; Doro- 
thy Judy Klein, pianist, April 30. The 
council of service clubs donated $700 
for the Young Musicians Auditions 
held in New Masonic Temple, Nov. 
29, and $100 was awarded to each 
of the four first-place winners: Joan 
Du Barr, pianist; Marian Alford, 
soprano; Edward Acosta, violinist, 
June Von der Ahe, flutist. 

Women’s Symphony Orchestra, 
Eva Anderson, Director, sponsored 
by Recreation Commission. Dorothy 
Stafford, president; Lois Delano, 
manager. Municipal Auditorium, 
three concerts, Feb. 24, May 25 and 
Oct. 25. 

Los Angeles Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, Alfred Wallenstein, conductor, 
sponsored by the Long Beach Wom- 
an’s Committee of the Southern 
California Symphony Association, 
Mrs. Paul R. McCrery, president ; 
Mrs. Phillip M. Thompson, first 
vice-president. 

Concert Hall, capacity, 1,377. Nov. 
23 (Standard Broadcast), Lester 
Donahue, pianist; Jan. 14, Alexander 
Brailowsky; March 15, William 
Kapell; April 15, final concert. 

Youth Symphony Orchestra, Rich- 
ard Waller, director and president; 
Alayne Abbott, vice-president; June 
Von der Ahe, secretary. Series of 
public broadcasts over KFI-FM, 
started Nov. 13; concerts at Wood- 
row Wilson Auditorium, capacity, 
1,686. 

Young Musicians Workshop, Wil- 
liam Watilo, conductor; Tikey Zes, 
assistant conductor and concert mas- 
ter; Norman Strong, manager. An 
organization for the purpose of pro- 
viding an outlet for talented young 
people, sponsored bv the Long Beach 
Council Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion, Concerts Nov. 23, January and 
March at Polytechnic Auditorium, 
capacity, 1,728. 

Organists Guild, Howard Moore, 
dean; Harry J. Tomlinson, sub-dean. 
Newly organized group of 48 church 
organists, presented Richard Ellsas- 
ser in April, 1947; Recital in Novem- 
ber for the purpose of raising funds 
to purchase Bach Gesellschaft to be 
presented to the Public Library. Fu- 
ture recitals will present outstand- 
ing artists. 

Star Makers Guild, Wallace R. 
Herriwig, director, Leif Baker, presi- 
dent; Helen McGray, vice-president; 
35 members; objective is to provide 
opportunity for young musical talent 
in the entertainment field. 

League of Women Composers, 
Gladys Comstock Smith, founder and 


(Continued on page 439) 
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Detroit 


By Leonarp Darsy 


DETROIT, MICH. 


T°? SATISFY the seemingly in- 
satiable demand for fine music, 
Detroit’s musical organizations 
broadened schedules for the second 
consecutive season. The Detroit 
Symphony, under Dr. Karl Krueger, 
programmed only 16 pairs of domes- 
tic concerts as compared to 18 pairs 
last year, but added a Canadian tour 
in January, single appearances in 
neighboring cities in February, an 
extended tour of the South in March 
and several pops concerts at home. 
Music Hall, the orchestra’s home, 
sponsored miscellaneous recitals and 
individual performances as well. Five 
major symphonies of the United 
States were presented at Masonic 
Temple as a separate series and a 
recital series brought stars of wide- 
spread appeal. In October, the Phila- 
delphia La Scala Opera Company 
staged eight operas; 10 weeks of 
operettas will take to the boards in 
March and April under the guidance 
of the Civic Light Opera Association. 
Other managements increased their 
listings varying the musical fare af- 
forded from jazz to oratorio. 


Detroit Symphony, auspices De- 
troit Orchestra, Inc., Music Hall, 
350 Madison Avenue, Detroit 26. 
Karl Krueger, music director and 
conductor; Valter Poole, assistant 
conductor; Otis Igelman, concert- 
master; Henry Reichhold, president. 
Seating capacity, 2,000. Sixteen iden- 
tical concert pairs Thursday and Fri- 
day evenings, Oct. 23 through Feb. 
26. Soloists: Otis Igelman, Percy 
Grainger, Eva Likova, Witold Mal- 
cuzynski, Alexander Sved, Ruggiero 
Ricci, Leonard Shure, Georges Mi- 

uelle, cellist; Ivan Petroff, Jacques 

ibaud, Jean Reti, Guiomar Novaes, 
Leo Nadelmann, Andor Foldes, Dirk 





Valter Poole, as- Otis Igelman, 

sistant conductor concertmaster of 

of the Detroit the Detroit Sym- 
Sympohny phony 


Van Emmerik, Oboist. Special con- 
cert, Evening of Hi-Jinks, Friday, 
Jan. 30. Canadian tour of the orches- 
tra: Jan. 21, Toronto; Jan. 22, Ot- 
tawa; Jan. 23, Montreal; Jan. 24, 
Quebec (matinee and evening con- 
certs); Jan. 25, Syracuse, N. Y. Tour 
of the South: Mar. 8, Dayton O., 
Henrietta Schumann, pianist; Mar. 
10, Knoxville, Tenn., Patricia Trav- 
ers, violinist; Mar. 11, Atlanta, Ga., 
Miss Travers; Mar. 12, Greenville, 
S.C.; Mar. 13, gg yy ; Mar. 14, 
Asheville, N. C., Miss fia 
Mar. 15, Davidson; Mar. 16, Salis- 
bury; Mar. 18, Duke University, 
Durham, Miss Schumann; Mar. 19, 
Petersburg, Va.; Mar. 21, Richmond, 
Miss Schumann ; Mar. 23, Charlottes- 
ville; Mar. 24, Fredericksburg; Mar. 
25, Hampton; Mar. 26, Norfolk; Mar. 
27, Roanoke, Ida Krehm, pianist; 
Mar. 29, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mar. 30, 
Gainesville; Mar. 31, Orlando: Apr. 1, 
Lakeland; Apr. 2, Palm Beach; Apr. 


‘ Dec. 





Henry Reichhold, 
president of the 


Karl Krueger, 
conductor of the 
Detroit Symphony Detroit Orches- 


tra, Inc. 


3, Fort Myers; Apr. 4, Tampa; Apr. 
5, Thomasville, Ga., Miss Schumann ; 
Apr. 6, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Apr. 7, 
Mobile; Apr. 9, University of IIli- 
nois, Urbana, Ill. The few open dates 
on this schedule may be filled later. 

Single concerts will also be per- 
formed at Cranbrook, Mich. on Feb. 
2; Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 9, and Ann 
Arbor on Feb. 23. A special series of 
children’s concerts are performed on 
Wednesday afternoons; three pops 
concerts have already been spon- 
sored by musical and service organi- 
zations in the city, with more ostensi- 
bly to come; in addition to the 
orchestra’s nation-wide broadcast 
from Music Hall each Sunday eve- 
ning. 

Music Hall, 350 Madison, operated 
by Detroit Orchestra, Inc., Vann 
Wait, business manager. Seating ca- 


~ pacity, 2,000. Miscellaneous book- 
ings: Oct. 27, Detroit Pops, Eva 
Likova, soprano; Nov. 22, Sylvia 


Zaremba; Nov. 29, Pops, Jay Fro- 
man, baritone, and Lare Wardrop, 
oboist; Dec. 1, Faculty Symphony 
Orchestra; Dec. 6, Pops, Virginia 
Zapf Peterson, soprano, and Detroit 
Conservatory Chorus; Jan. 1, Celeste 
Cole, soprano; Jan. 12, Witold Mal- 
cuzynski; Jan. 24, St. Olaf Choir; 
Feb. 28, Maurice Dumesnil, pianist. 

Philadelphia La Scala Opera Com- 
pany, under auspices of Detroit 
Grand Opera Association, guar- 
antors, Steven J. Jay, president; 
Francesco Pelosi, general manager 
and artistic director. Masonic Audi- 
torium, seating capacity, 5,000. Oct. 
13, Madame Butterfly; Oct. 14, Aida; 
Oct. 15, Otello; Oct. 16, Boheme; 
Oct. 17, La Traviata; Oct. 18 (Satur- 
day), Carmen, Lucia di Lammer- 
moor; Oct. 19, Pagliacci, Cavalleria 
Rusticana. 

Masonic Auditorium Concerts, 500 
Temple Ave., C. W. Van Lopik, gen- 
eral manager; seating capacity of 
auditorium, 5,000. Recital series : Bal- 
let Russe de Monte Carlo, Oct. 9; 
First Piano Quartet, Oct. 20; West- 
minster Choir, Nov. 7; Fritz Kreisler, 
Nov. 24; Claudio Arrau, Dec. 12; 
James Melton, Jan. 20; Marian 
Anderson, Mar. 22: Vladimir Horo- 
witz, Apr. 19. Major Symphony Se- 
ries: Chicago Symphony, Oct. 25; 
Cleveland Orchestra, Nov. 10; Bos- 
ton Symphony, Dec. 9; Pittsburgh 


Symphony, Mar. 8; Philadelphia 
Orchestra, May 3. 
Pro Musical, 1127 Kensington; 


president, Mrs. Frank Coolidge. Lec- 
ture Hall, Detroit Institute of Arts, 
seating capacity, 400, Three concerts, 
10, Jacques Abram; Jan, 9, 
Paganini Quartet; Apr. 2, Martha 
Lipton. 

Irving Teicher Concert Series, 1154 
Book Bldg. Subscription series, con- 
sisting of six pairs of identical con- 
certs held in auditorium of the De- 
troit Institute of Arts, seating ca- 
pacity, 1,500. Nov. 7-8, Susan Reed; 
Jan. 16-17, Draper and Adler gg 30 
23-24, Ellabelle Davis; Jan. 30-31, 

(Continued on page 459) 
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Grand Rapids 


By Marcuerite S. Kerns 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
EsrAND RAPIDS concert goers 
have three excellent courses to 
hear this season: Grand Rapids 
Symphony concert series, conducted 
by Rudolph Ganz and guests; Com- 
munity Concert Association and St. 
Cecilia Society. St. Cecilia audi- 
torium has been closed in compliance 
with request of the fire department 
and artist programs for this society 
are held in the Women’s City Club 
or the Ladies Literary Club. 

Grand Rapids Symphony, 224 
Scribner Ave., N. W. Auspices, 
Grand Rapids Symphony Society, 
Rudolph Ganz, conductor; John M. 
Lewis, associate conductor; James 
H. Sheppard, president; Gaylord C-. 
Gill, business manager. Civic Audi- 
torium, seating capacity, 5,000. Seven 
concerts and soloists: Jesus Maria 
Sanroma, Oct. 17; Donald Dickson, 
Nov. 21; Christmas concert, high 
school massed chorus, Dec. 19; Nina 
Mesirow Minchen, Fritz Siegel, En- 
nio Bolognini (trio), Jan. 16; Jacques 
Thibaud, Feb. 13; Rudolph Ganz, 
pianist, April 16. Contest open to 
young musicians of Western Mich- 
igan will decide soloists for March 
12 concert. 

Community Concert Association, 





Earl V. Moore, 

director of the 

School of Music 
in Ann Arbor 


Charles A. Sink, 
president of the 
cal Society in 
University Musi- 
Ann Arbor 


By HeLten MIL_er CUTLER 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


O FILL the demand for concert 
tickets, a double series is being 
given this year in Hill Auditorium. 
Both are complete sell-outs. 
University Musical Society, 
Charles A. Sink, president. Hill 
Auditorium, seating capacity, 5,000. 
69th annual Choral Union Series: 
Karen Branzell, Oct. 8; Chicago 
Symphony, Oct. 26; Daniel Ericourt, 
Nov. 4; Set Svanholm, Nov. 14; 
Westminster Choir, Nov. 24; Boston 
Symphony, Dec. 8; Myra Hess, Jan. 
10; Detroit Symphony, Feb. 23; 
Georges Enesco, Mar. 2; Cincinnati 
Symphony, March 18. Extra Concert 
Series: Patrice Munsel, Oct. 18; 
Cleveland Orchestra, Nov. 9; Don 
Cossack Chorus, Dec. 2; Minne- 
apolis Symphony, Feb. 15; Alex- 
ander Brailowsky, March 10. Two 
annual Messiah concerts, Dec. 13 
and 14, Lester McCoy conducting 
Choral Union with following solo- 
ists: Frances Yeend, soprano; Mary 
Van Kirk, contralto; Harold Haugh, 
tenor; Mark Love, bass, and Freida 
Vogan, organist. Eighth annual 
chamber miusic festival, Rackham 
Hall: three concerts by Paganini 
String Quartet, Jan. 16 and 17. 55th 
Annual May Festival, Hill Audi- 
torium, six concerts, April 29 and 30, 
and May 1 and 2. Charles A. Sink, 
president, and Lester McCoy, con- 
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Mrs. Kenneth R. 


Rudolph Ganz, 

conductor of the 

Grand Rapids 
Symphony 


Edwards, _presi- 
dent of the St. 
Cecelia Society 


1244 Dunham St., S. E. Stuart Hey- 
boer, president; Mrs. Reginald P. 
Aldrich, secretary. Civic Auditorium. 
Five concerts; DePaur Infantry 
Chorus, Oct. 29; Vronsky and Babin, 
Nov. 12; Nathan Milstein, Jan. 9; 
Pittsburgh Symphony, March 9; 
Christopher Lynch, April 7. 

St. Cecilia Society, 28 Ransom 
Ave., N. E. Mrs. Kenneth R. Ed- 
wards, president; Mrs, William L. 
Rodgers, corresponding secretary ; 
Mrs. Clair O. Studt, treasurer. Eight 
programs yearly: Ruth Geiger, Oct. 
3; Hugh Thompson, Oct. 17; Mary 
VanKirk, Dec. 5; Rosalyn Tureck, 
Jan. 23; Gold and Fizdale, Feb. 6; 
Samuel Adams, Feb. 20; Aaron Ros- 
tand, March 5; one cancellation, 
Budapest String Quartet, Nov. 14. 


sunnueeesannennant 


ductor of Choral Union, 350 mixed 
voices, Youth Chorus of 400 Ann 
Arbor school children, Marguerite 
Hood, conductor, Philadelphia Or- 
chestra with Metropolitan Opera 
singers and instrumental soloists. 
School of Music, Earl V. Moore, 
director; Otto J. Stahl, secretary. 
Organ recital series, Hill Audito- 
rium; carillon recitals, by Percival 
Price, Burton Memorial Tower; fac- 
ulty and student recitals, complimen- 
tary to public. Other organizations 
heard locally, on tour, and on the 
radio include: University of Mich- 
igan Band, William D. Revelli, di- 
rector; University Symphony, 
Wayne Dunlap, conductor; Univer- 
sity Choral Union, Lester McCoy, 
conductor; Men’s Glee Club, Philip 
Duey, conductor; Women’s Glee 
Club, Marguerite Hood, director; 
the Choir and the Little Symphony. 
Summer session, eight weeks, study 
and concerts in Ann Arbor, Earl V. 
Moore, director; summer session at 
National Music Camp, Interlochen; 
thirteenth annual Summer Clinic; 
third annual Midwestern Conference 
on vocal and instrumental music. 


Kalamazoo 





Herman Felber, 

Jr., conductor of 

the Kalamazoo 
Symphony 


By Loutse L. Goss 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


HE 1947-48 music season prom- 

ises to be rewarding both as to 
quantity and quality of programs. 
Both the Community Concert Series 
and the Kalamazoo Symphony are 
presenting outstanding artists, while 
the Junior Symphony is featuring 
young local talent. The Bach Fes- 
tival, newly organized last year, 

(Continued on page 424) 
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Minneapolis 


By NorMan Houk 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


fe = major addition to Minneap- 
olis musical activities this season 
is the Master Piano Series under 
the auspices of the University of 
Minnesota department of concerts 
and lectures. 

This series supplements the Uni- 
versity Artists Course, which pre- 
sents leading artists in all musical 
fields. 

The experimental programs of the 
Northwest Sinfonietta, conducted by 
Henry Denecke and sponsored by 
the Walker Art Center of Minneap- 
olis, Daniel Defenbacher, director, 
have a more special appeal. 


The activities of the Minneapolis 
Symphony continue to dominate the 
Minneapolis musical scene. New 
York, Boston and other eastern 
cities are visited by the orchestra on 
its midwinter tour, and together 
with the home concerts and spring 
tour, the organization will present 
well over 100 concerts, 


Minneapolis Symphony, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Sponsorship, Or- 
chestral Association of Minneapolis, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor; 
Yves Chardon, associate conductor; 
Sumner T. McKnight, president; 
other officers: Loring M. Staples, 
Leonard G. Carpenter, C. O. Kal- 
man, Charles B. Sweatt, Edgar F. 
Zelle, Ben S. Woodworth and Wil- 
liam E. Bast; Arthur J. Gaines, sec- 
retary and manager. Nothrop audi- 
torium, capacity, 5,000. 35 concerts 
from Oct. 24 through March 26°in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, 18 of 
which are regular Friday night sub- 
scription concerts. Soloists: Marian 
Anderson, Vronsky and Babin, Louis 
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CONCERT DANCE SENSATION 


“SOLANA DANCE RECITAL 
ADDS TO THE ART (Headline) 

. remarkable for technical 
proficiency, refinement and 
vividness of personality . . 
a pointed sense of theatrical 
effect ... rarely so impressive 
and rewarding as while Solana 
was on the stage.” 

Alfred Frankenstein 
San Francisco Chronicle 
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Arthur J. Gaines, 


manager of the 
Minneapolis Sym- 
phony 





Krasner, 
Kapell, Isaac Stern, Raya Garbou- 
sova, Chardon, Myra Hess, Mischa 
Elman, Frances Yeend, Lillian 
Knowles, David Lloyd, James Pease, 
Tossy Spivakovsky, Percy Grainger. 
Assisting organization, University of 
Minnesota Chorus, James Aliferis, 
conductor. Five Sunday Twilight 
concerts. Soloists: Fritz Witzinger, 
Frederic Smith, Freda Trepel. As- 
sisting organizations, University of 
Minnesota Chorus, St. Olaf Luth- 
eran Choir. Nine young people’s 
concerts, five in Minneapolis, four 
in St. Paul. Three extra concerts. 
Pension fund concert. Guest con- 
ductors: Fabien Sevitzky, Charles 
Muench, Leonard Bernstein and 
Eugene Ormandy. 


University of Minnesota, Metro- 
politan Opera Company of New 
York, Northrop auditorium, May 6 
and 7, matinee and night May 8. 
Sponsored by University of Minne- 
sota department of concerts and lec- 
tures, Orchestral -Association of 
Minneapolis, Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce, etc. 


University Artists Course, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota department of 
concerts and lectures, James S. 
Lombard, manager. Northrop audi- 
torium. Six concerts: Oct. 9, Flor- 
ence Quartararo; Nov. 3, Philadel- 
phia Orchestra; Nov. 25, Rhythms 
of Spain; Jan. 13, Zino Fransecatti; 
March 10, Vladimir Horowitz; 
March 31, John Charles Thomas. 
Two special concerts: Dec. 13, Jussi 
Bjoerling; Feb. 16, Morton Gould 
orchestra. 


Master Piano Series, University 
of Minnesota department of con- 
certs and lectures, Northrop audi- 
torium. Five concerts: Nov. 18, 
Claudio Arrau; Dec. 3, Rosalyn 
Tureck; Jan. 21, Artur Rubinstein; 
Feb. 25, Bartlett and Robertson; 
March 29, Robert Casadesus. 


Thursday Musical, Mrs. Henry S. 
Godfrey, president and manager, 39 
S. 8th St., Benton Hall, YWCA, 
capacity, 500. Two concerts by guest 
artists; Oct. 30, Shura Cherkassky; 
Feb. 19, Yolanda Petris. Weekly re- 
citals, Oct. 16 through March 18, 
alternately Benton Hall member 
concerts and studio student concerts. 


Apollo Club of Minneapolis, male 
chorus, William MacPhail, conduc- 
tor, 1128 LaSalle Ave. Merrill D. 
Roberts, president; other officers: 
Oscar J. Van Lander, Eldon J. Mor- 
ris, C. Emerson Woodward, Clinto 
J. Nelson. Lyceum Theater, capacity, 
2,000. Two series of concerts: Nov. 
24, 25 and 26; April 12, 13, and 14. 
Guest artists: Robert Hall Collins, 
Mario Barini. 


Cecilian Singers, women’s chorus, 
James Aliferis, conductor. Ruth 
Haglund Larsen, president. Lyceum 
Theater concert, Oct. 16. 


Northwest Sinfonietta, Henry 
Denecke, conductor. Three concerts 
sponsored by Walker Art Center. 
Woman’s Club Auditorium, capa- 
city, 600: Oct. 29, March 8, third 
date to be announced. 

Greater Minneapolis Attractions, 
C. C. Milkes, manager, 247 Plymouth 
Building. Oct. 4, Hazel Scott; others 
to be announced. 

Al Sheehan Concerts, Al Sheehan, 
manager, 30 W. 22nd St., Minneapo- 


Nathan Milstein, William * 





Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos, conductor 
of the Minneapo- 
lis Symphony 


Lom- 


James S. 

bard, manager of 

the University Ar- 
tists Course 


lis Auditorium concert bowl. Sept. 
28, Andre Kostelanetz. Orchestra, 
Nan Merriman; Nov. 6, Fritz 
Kreisler. 


Friends of Chamber Music, spon- 
soring Krasner Chamber Music En- 
semble. Sept. 28, Cathedral Church 
of St. Mark, capacity, 1,100. Bach’s 
Musical Offering; Oct. 17, Dec. 9, 
March 23 concerts by Krasner group 
in Jeanne d’Arc Auditorium, 800, St. 
Catherine’s College, St. Paul. 


St. Paul 








Edward A. Furni, 
secretary of the 


Mrs. Julian S. Gil- 

man, president of 

the St. Paul Schu- 
bert Club 


St. Paul Mer- 
chant Committee 


By JoHN H. Harvey 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


HE St. Paul Retail Merchants 

Committee added two special 
events to its six-concert series this 
year. The Schubert Club, 64 years 
old, continued its distinguished re- 
cord of concert sponsorship and the 
Krasner Chamber Music Ensemble 
embarked on its second season of 
concerts under auspices of the 
Friends of Chamber Music. Other 
organizations sponsoring musical en- 
tertainment include the Women’s 
Institute of St. Paul, St. Paul Civic 
Opera Association, St. Paul Pop 
Concert Committee, Macalester Col- 
lege and Hamline University. 

The Schubert Club, 1994 Summit 
Ave. Mrs. julian S. Gilman, presi- 
dent; Esther Pearson, correspond- 
ing secretary, 1720 Laurel Ave. Au- 
ditorium Theater, seating 2,801. Five 
concerts: Columbia Bel Canto Trio, 
Oct. 20; Maryla Jonas, Nov. 17; 
Paganini Quartet, Jan. 20; Rudolf 
Firkusny, Feb. 10; Helen "Traubel, 
April 5. 

Friends of Chamber Music, Salem 
Church Road, South St. Paul. P. E. 
Cammerer, secretary. College of St. 
Catherine auditorium, capacity, 500, 
Three concerts by Krasner Chamber 
Music Ensemble headed by Louis 
Krasner, Oct. 17, Dec. 9 and March 
23, Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor 
and pianist. 

St. Paul Retail Merchants Com- 
mittee, 143 West Fourth Street, 
Philip Troy, chairman; E. A. Furni, 
(Continued on page 456) 












Myrl Carlsen, 
manager of the 
St. Cloud Civic 


Music Association 


St. Cloud 


By HELEN GALE 


ST. CLOUD, MINN. 


Acs year marks an increase in 
musical activity in St. Cloud. 

Civic Music Association, P. L, 
Halenbeck, president; Myrl Carlsen, 
xecutive secretary; Mrs. John H. 

ale, secretary; H. W. Riley, treas- 
urer. Technical a School Audi- 
torium, capacit 900. Markova- 
Dolin, Dec. 10; Woatee Hail Collins, 
Jan. 7; Gold and Fizdale, Feb, 123 
Minneapolis Symphony, March 14: 
Benzell and Knight, April 2; Colum- 
bus Boys’ Choir, April 20. 

Other organization: Orpheus Mu- 
sic Club; St. Cloud Civic Orchestra, 








Joseph Wagner, 
A. H. Miller, new conductor of 
manager of the the Duluth Sym- 
Duluth Symphony phony 





Duluth 


By Marcaret Morris 


DULUTH, MINN. 


ULUTH, along with many other 

cities across the country, is en- 
joying a virtual musical renaissance. 
Not in years has it known the music 
events it experienced in 1946-47, nor 
looked forward to as many major 
attractions as are on the calendar 
for 1948. Audiences are consistently 
large and approving. Programs are 
excellently planned. 

The current season is a significant 
one for the Duluth Symphony. It is 
the 15th anniversary of the organi- 
zation, and it has a new conductor. 
With the resignation of Tauno Han- 
nikainen, who joined the Chicago 
Symphony as associate conductor 
last fall, Joseph Wagner was ap- 
pointed to the orchestra’s helm. He 
came to Duluth from the Boston 
Civic Symphony, which he founded 
and directed for 18 years. 


To commemorate the orchestra’s 
anniversary, the symphony associa- 
tion is sponsoring a contest open to 
all American composers for an over- 
ture five-to-seven minutes in play- 
ing length. The winning work will be 
given its premiere performance at 
the final concert of the season in 
April. 

Expansion of the association’s ac- 
(Continued on page 456) 
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Antal Dorati, mu- 

sical director of 

the Dallas Sym- 
phony 


D. Gordon Rupe, 

Jr., president of 

the Dallas Sym- 

phony Orchestra, 
Inc. 


Dallas 


By Mase CRANFILL 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


ALLAS music lovers are kept 

busy attending the many and 
varied concerts listed for the current 
season. In addition, the School of* 
Music of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, of which Dr. Paul Van Kat- 
wijk is head, has numerous recitals, 
as well as programs by the Southern 
Methodist University Symphony; 
Hockaday Institute of Music, of 
which Bruce Dougherty is head, has 
many programs by faculty and stu- 
dents. 

The Dallas Federation of Music 
Clubs, Mrs. Robert Griffith president, 
is very busy with preliminary plans 
for the biennial meeting of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, 
scheduled to convene here March 27 
to April 4, 1949. The Dallas Federa- 
tion is composed of senior, junior and 
juvenile clubs, representing some 
5,000 members. : 

D Symphony, Antal Dorati, 
musical director; Lanham Deal, 
business manager; D. Gordon Rupe, 
prs president, Dallas Symphony, Inc. 

air Park Auditorium, Dallas 10, ca- 
pacity 4,500. 15 subscription pro- 
grams. Soloists: Nathan Milstein, 
Nov. 9; Sylvia Zaremba, Dec. 7; Zino 
Francescatti, Dec. 14; Artur Rubin- 
stein, Jan. 11; Joseph Szigeti, Jan. 
25; William Kapell, Feb. 8; Ernest 
Ansermet, guest conductor, Feb. 15; 
Robert Casadesus, Feb. 22; Lois 
Zabel (winner of Dealey Award), 
Feb. 29; Gregor Piatigorsky, March 
7. Orchestral programs on the sub- 
scription series are: Nov. 2, Nov. 16, 
Nov. 23, Dec. 21 and March 15. Spe- 
cial programs : Nov. 29, Antal Dorati, 
Dallas Symphony Singers, Dallas 
Boys Choir, Frances DeMond; Dec. 
2, Yehudi Menuhin; Feb. 1, Marian 
Anderson; Feb. 18, Dallas Oratorio 
Society. Choral Festivals: Jan. 14, 
Anne Bollinger, Mona Paulee, David 
Lloyd, James Pease, Ralph Herbert, 
North Texas State College Choir; 
Jan. 17, Apollo Boys Choir, Frances 
Yeend, Mona Paulee, Gabor Carelli, 
Michael Szekely, North Texas State 
College Choir ; Jan. 21, Dallas School 
Children’s Choir, Anne Bollinger, 
Mona Paulee, Gabor Carelli, Ralph 
Herbert, NTSC Choir. Children’s 
concerts : Nov. 8, Dec. 6, Feb. 7, Feb. 
21 and March 20. Out-of-town en- 
gagements, 22, five in Fort Worth. 

Civic Music Association, Sanger 
Bros., Inc., Dallas 2. Eli Sanger, pres- 
ident, Helen George, secretary. Mc- 
Farlin Memorial Auditorium, ca- 
pacity 2,600. Six concerts: Robert 
Merrill, Oct. 9; Markova-Dolin En- 
semble, Oct. 30; Benno Moiseivitsch, 
Nov. 18; we Symphony, Artur 
Rodzinski, conductor, ary 31; Zino 
Francescatti, Feb. 10; Winifred 
Heidt, March 29. 

mmuni Course, 
Methodist 


Southern 


niversity, Dallas 5. R. C. 


TEXAS 
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Arthur L. Kramer, Eli Sanger, presi- 
president of the dent of the Civic 
Dallas Grand Music Association 


Opera Association 


Knickerbocker, manager. McFarlin 
Memorial Auditorium. Capacity 2,- 
600. Recitals: Ginette Neveu, Dec. 1; 
Jennie Tourel, Feb. 26; Eugene Isto- 
min, April 26. 

Dallas Woman’s Club, the Music 
Committee, Mrs. Ralph Wood, chair- 
man. Woman’s Club, capacity 400, 
Bomar Cramer, pianist, Nov. 6, morn- 
ing. 

State Fair of Texas, Charles R. 
Meeker, Jr., manager; Fair Park 
Auditorium, capacity 4,500: Gladys 
Swarthout, Dec. 1; Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Dec. 15, 16 and 17; John 
Charles Thomas, Jan. 16; Alec Tem- 
pleton, March 6; James Melton, 
March 9; Nelson Eddy, March 16; 
10 weeks of operetta in the summer 
of 1948. 

Civic Federation, 2419 Maple Ave., 
Dallas 1. Elmer Scott, executive sec- 
retary, Masha Rudnitsky, music di- 
rector. Scott Hall, capacity 430. Two 
courses: Chamber Music Series: 
Alma Trio, Oct. 28; Paganini Quar- 
tet, Nov. 20; Albeneri Trio, Jan. 13; 
Pascal Quartet, Feb. 12; Regional 


Paul Van Katwiik, 
dean of the 
School of Music, 
Southern Metho- 
dist University 


Ensemble, presenting Bach’s Musical 
Offering, adapted by Dr. Hans T. 
David of music faculty of Southern 
Methodist University, March 4. 
Young Artists’ Series, presenting 
Katheryn Light Dunn, soprano, Oct. 
14; Ruth Henderson Truncale, pian- 
ist, Nov. 11; Marjorie McClung, so- 
prano, Dec. 4; Barton Cantrell, pian- 
ist, Jan. 6; Martha Ann Holmes, so- 
prano, Feb. 3; Lois Zabel, pianist, 
March 11. 

Apollo Boys’ Choir, Coleman 
Cooper, director, 5809 Desco Drive. 
Thirteen programs in Louisiana, 
Florida, Mississippi and Texas; with 
San Antonio Symphony, San An- 
tonio, Dec. 20; with Dallas Sym- 
phony, Dallas, Jan. 17 

William Z. Rozan, manager ; Scott 
Hall, 2419 Maple Ave., Dallas 1. Ca- 
pacity 430. Jan. 8, Gabor Carelli, 
tenor ; Feb. 5, Walter Robert, pianist ; 
March 2, Philip Williams, violinist; 
March 25, Dorothy Kendrick, pian- 
ist; April 22, Frances DeMond, con- 
tralto. 

Dallas Grand Opera Association. 
Arthur L. Kramer, president, pre- 
senting Metropolitan Opera, Fair 
Park auditorium, April 8, 9 and 10. 
Operas include Un Ballo in Maschera, 
Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, 
Tosca, and Manon. 





Monsuananneuasaresi near 


El Paso 





Dorrance D. Rod- 

erick, president 

of the El Paso 
Symphony 


Gene L. Hemele, 
director of mu- 
sic, University of 
Texas, College of 
Mines 


By Mary Goopsar Morcan 


EL PASO, TEXAS 


To El Paso Symphony is under 
the leadership of H. Arthur 
Brown. Visiting artists appear under 
auspices of the Ways and Means 
Concert series, Community Concerts 
and Mrs. Hallet Johnson. 

El Paso Symphony, Hotel Hilton, 
H. Arthur Brown, conductor and di- 
rector; Dorrance Roderick, presi- 
dent; Edward C. Heid, executive 
vice-president. Liberty Hall, seating 
2,934. Five concerts: Gladys Swarth- 
out, Nov. 24; Donald Dickson, Dec. 
29; Ruggiero Ricci, Feb. 2; Claudio 
Arrau, March 4; Westminster Choir, 
April 5. 

Ways and Means Concert Series 
of the El Paso Symphony Associa- 
tion, Mrs. A. F. Quissenberry, chair- 
man. Liberty Hall. Six concerts: 
Igor Gorin, Nov. 3; Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Dec. 10; Alec Tem- 
pleton, Feb. 16; First Piano Quartet, 
March 8; Eleanor Steber, April 21; 


Ui Th Me TO Doeennunensusaanennuiinnny een 


H. Arthur Brown, 
conductor of the 
El Paso Symphony 





Philadelphia Orchestra, May 13. 

Community Concert Association, 
Hotel Cortez. B. M. G. Williams, 
president; executive secretary, Mrs. 
Hallett Johnson, Liberty Hall. Six 
concerts: Helen Traubel, Oct. 29; 
Bel Canto Trio, Nov. 28; Slavenska 
and Her Ballet Variante, Jan. 10; 
William Primrose, March 22; Rob- 
ert Weede, April 1; Vronsky and 
Babin, April 16. 

Community Concert Association, 
the first in Mexico, is in Ciudad 
Juarez, Mrs. Hallett Johnson, organ- 
izer; Artura Chavez, president; di- 
rector general, S. Lopez Aguilar. 
Teatro Plaza, seating 2,100, and 
Teatro Alhambra, seating 2,400. 
Three concerts: Yara Bernette, Oct. 
17; Slavenska Ballet, Jan. 12; St. 
Louis Sinfonietta, Feb. 24. 


Mrs. Hallet Johnson Artist Series, 
Hotel Cortez, Mrs. Hallett Johnson, 
manager, Liberty Hall. Devi Dja and 
Java, in Scottish Rites Auditorium, 
seating 900; Veloz and Yolanda, in 
January; San Carlo Opera, in 
March. 

Special Features: E] Paso Sym- 
phony, four summer concerts, spon- 
sored by the City of El Paso, H. 
Arthur Brown, conductor. Robert 
Stevenson, in June; Operatic Night, 
in July; Abram Chavez, in July; 
Frances Newman, Aug. 1; Robert 
Stevenson, at El Paso Womans 
Club, seating 900, in September; 





rrances Newman, Lk! Paso Womans 
Club, Dec. 9. 

Community Concert Association, 
Las Cruces, New Mexico. Mr. Wal- 
lace Perry, president, Las Cruces 
High School, seating 1,200. Yars 
Bernette, Oct. 20; Rose Bampton, 
Dec. 8; Columbia Opera Quartette, 
March 1; William Primrose, March 
19. 


Fort Worth 








Web Maddox, Mrs. John F. 
president of the Lyons, manager 
Fort Worth Civ- of the Lyons Con- 
ic Opera Asso- cert Series in 
ciation Fort Worth 


By DorotHy NeELL WHALEY 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


PRESENTATIONS by local 
groups and visiting performers 
are providing an excellent and com- 
prehensive musical season in Fort 
Worth this year, Of special signifi- 
cance are the outstanding produc- 
tions of the Fort Worth Civic Opera 
Association and the durability and 
popularity of programs of local 
groups such as the Pro Arte String 
Quartet, which is now in its 16th 
year, and the Baptist Seminary 
Choral Club and Orchestra, which 
gave its 33rd annual complete per- 
formance of the Messiah in Decem- 
ber. Another old-timer here is the 
Fort Worth Civic Music Associa- 
tion, which is now in its 17th year 
and has a capacity membership, one 
of the largest in the Southwest. 

Fort Worth Civic Music Associa- 
tion, Malvern Marks, president; 
Mrs. Bess Morgan, secretary. Will 
Rogers Memorial Auditorium, ‘ca- 
pacity, 3,000. Seven concerts: Robert 
Merrill, Oct. 8; Joseph Schuster, 
Dec. 5; Chicago Symphony, Feb. 1; 
Robert Casadesus, Feb. 17; National 
Male Quartet, March 2; Vronsky 
and Babin, April 2; Florence Quar- 
tararo, May 21. 

Fort Worth Civic Opera Associa: 
tion, Webb Maddox, president. Will 
Rogers Memorial Auditorium, ca- 
pacity, 3,000, Pagliacci and The Old 
Maid and the Thief, with Ivan 
Petroff, Eric Rowton, Carlos Alex- 
ander, Mary Hopple, Jeanette 
Wright, and Eloise MacDonald in 
the leading roles. Walter Herbert. 
general director of the New Orleans 
Opera House Association, conducted 
and Richard Bird was stage direc- 
tor, with Arthur Faguy-Cote as 
choral director, Oct. 28 and 29. Rigo- 
letto with Robert Weede, Gabor 
Carelli, Graciela Rivera, Ed Wil- 
liams and Betty Spain singing the 
leading roles, Armando Agnini of 
the San Francisco Opera as stage 
director and Walter Herbert as con- 
ductor, Nov. 17 and 18. 

Amusement Enterprises, R. G. Mc- 
Elyea, manager. Will Rogers Me- 
morial Auditorium, capacity, 3,000. 
Don Cossack Chorus and Dancers, 
Nov. 21; Gladys Swarthout, Nov. 28; 
Ballet Russe De Monte Carlo, Dec. 
18; John Charles Thomas, Jan. 14; 
Marian Anderson, Jan. 27; Alec 
Templeton, March 5. 

Pro Arte String Quartet, Marius 
Thor, George Orum, E. C. Whitlock 
and S. P. Ziegler. Sponsored by the 
Woman’s Club, Mrs. George Conner, 
manager. Woman’s Club Auditorium, 

(Continued on page 429) 
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Mrs. Dwight E.Wil- Ruth Seufert, man- 

liams, president of ager of the Seufert 

the Kansas City Concerts 
Musical Club 


By BLANCHE LEDERMAN 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


The Kansas City Philharmonic, 
celebrating its fifteenth anniversary; 
the Fritschy Concert Series; Ruth 
Seufert Concerts; Town Hall; the 
Conservatory; the University; Mu 
Phi Epsilon and Sigma Alpha Iota 
Sororities; Junior College; The 
Choral Union; the Kansas City Mu- 
sic Club; the Public School Music 
Department and other worthy or- 
ganizations are catering successfully 
to the musical appetite of the com- 
munity. 

Kansas City Philharmonic, 918 
Scarritt Building. Auspices, Kansas 
City Philharmonic Association. 
Efrem Kurtz, conductor; Orlando 
Barera, associate conductor and con- 
certmaster; Dale M. Thompson, 
chairman of the board of trustees; 
M. L. Henderson, manager. Music 





Clarence R. Deck- 

er, president of 

the University of 
Kansas City 


Delbert E. John- 


son, conductor of 


the Kansas City 
Choral Union 


Hall, capacity, 2,572. Regular suscrip- 
tion series, 10 pairs of concerts, 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays: Oct. 14 
and 15; Oct. 24 and 25, Blanche 
Thebom, Larry Adler; Oct. 28 and 
29, Maryla Jonas; Nov. 11 and 12, 
Nathan Milstein; Nov. 25 and 26, 
Jascha Spivakovsky; Dec. 9 and 10, 
Isaac Stern; Dec. 30 and 31, Ezio 


Efrem Kurtz, con- 
ductor of the 
Kansas City Phil- 


harmonic 


Pinza; Jan. 13 and 14, Arthur Ru- 
binstein; Jan. 27 and 28, Alexander 
Brailowsky, Feb. 10 and 11, Gregor 
Piatigorsky; Feb. 24 and 25. Ten 
Pop concerts have featured graduate 
artists from well known eastern mu- 
sic schools, and qualified local art- 


ists: Oct. 19, Garry Graffman; Nov. 


2, Nathan Goldstein, violinist; Nov. 
16, Helen Spann, soprano; Nov. 30, 
The Telephone, Carol York, soprano, 
Alan Baker, tenor. Dec. 14, associate 
conductor Orlando Barera, Mary 
Kate Parker, pianist, Joseph No- 
votny, tuba. Dec. 21, Igor Buketoff, 
guest conductor, Edna West, mezzo- 
soprano. Soloists for remaining Pop 
events will be announced at later 
date. Nine Young People’s Concerts 
have been scheduled. Tour includes 
pairs of concerts in Salina, Pitts- 
burgh, Emporia and Topeka, Kansas, 
and St. Joseph, Mo. Orchestras of 
the Nation, broadcasts Dec. 27 and 
Jan 3. 

Fritschy Concert Series, Altman 
Building. Walter Fritschy, manager. 
Music Hall. Six evening concerts, 
regular series and three extra 
events: Mack Harrell, Devy Erlih, 
Oct. 21. Eugene List, Nov. 18. 
Madama Butterfly, Dec. 2; Rudolf 
Firkusny, Jan. 20; Jennie Tourel, 
Feb. 3; James Melton, March 2. 
Extra concerts: Margaret Truman, 





Robert D. W. Henry C. Haskell, 
Adams, chairman president of the 
of the Department Conservatory of 


of Music of the Music of Kansas 


University of Kan- City 
sas City 
Dec. 15 and 16; Nelson Eddy, 
April 26. 
Ruth Seufert Concerts, Scarritt 
Arcade. Mrs. Ruth Seufert, man- 
ager. Music Hall. Seven evening 





Walter A. Fritschy, 
manager of Frits- 
chy Concerts 


concerts : Raya Garbousova, Leonard 
Pennario, Oct; Helen Traubel, Nov. 
7; Christopher Lynch, Dec. 8; 
Menahem Pressler, Joseph Fuchs, 
Jan. 6; Igor Gorin, Feb. 2; Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, March 5; Vla- 
dimir Horowitz, March i6. 

Kansas City Town Hall, 1012 Bal- 
timore Avenue. Auspices, Town Hall 
Corporation. President and man- 
ager, E. H. Newcomb. Music Hall. 
Six events: Robert Merrill, Oct. 20; 
Arthur Gold and Robert Fizdale, 


Mabelle Glenn, 

music supervisor in 

Kansas City Public 
Schools 


Wictor Labunski, 

director of the 

Conservatory of 

Music of Kansas 
City 


Nov. 17; Jan Peerce, Jan. 12; Patrice 
Munsel, March 22; John Charles 
Thomas, April 5. Don Cossack 
Chorus, Nov. 24. 

Junior College Series. 39th and 
McGee. Auspices, Junior College 
Student Body. Miles Blim, manager. 
Auditorium, 2,000. Three concerts: 
Eugene Istomin, Nov. 10, Tom Scott; 
Edna Fh 

Kansas City Public School Con- 
certs. Music supervisor, Mabelle 
Glenn. Auspices Board of Educa- 











M. L. Henderson, Dale M. Thompson, 


manager of the Chairman of the 

Kansas City Phil- Board of Trustees 

harmonic of the Kansas City 
Philharmonic 


tion. Philharmonic concerts for ele- 
mentary students conducted by Or- 
lando Barera. 

Mu Phi Morning Musicales. Aus- 
pices: Mu Delta, at the Kansas City 
Conservatory, Marlys Watters, presi- 
dent; Phi Phi at the University of 
Kansas City, Dorothy Cortellyou, 
president and the Alumnea Chapter, 
Mrs. O. K. Wuertz, president. Four 
concerts scheduled. 

Sigma Alpha Iota, Armour at 
Walnut. Isabelle Mast, president. 
Benefit recital, Wictor Labunski, 
Nov. 14, Atkins Auditorium. 

Kansas City Musical Club, 4947 
Westwood Terrace. Mrs. Dwight E. 
Williams, president. Youth auditions 
held in January and February. Win- 
ners to appear as soloists either on 
Philharmonic Pop Concerts or Young 
People’s Concerts. Philanthropic de- 
partment provides music lessons for 
underprivileged children. Workshop 
groups feature lectures on musical 
subjects. 

Kansas City Choral Union, 1801 
Linwood Blvd, Delbert E. Johnson, 
director. Plans for May Festival in- 
clude performance of St. Mathew 
Passion, The Creation; The Choral 
Pops. 

Kansas City Guild of Music and 
Allied Arts Teachers, 14th and Main, 
Joseph Harding, president; Opal 
Eichler, program chairman. Edison 
Hall. Annual orchestral and com- 
mencement programs. Monthly re- 
citals in Jenkins Auditorium. Drama 
and dance studios represented. 

Conservatory of Music, Armour at 

(Continued on page 430) 














MASTER CLASSES — JUNE 5 - 19 — PRIVATE LESSONS 
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col FRIEDBERG 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Enrollments Now | 


Master Classes 
Voice Coaching 
Accompanying 


Piano 
Master 
Classes 


Four lieder Recitals, 
Assisted by C.V. BOS. | 
Private Voice Lessons | 


A New 
Approach to 
Violin Teaching 








MASTER CLASSES JUNE 7-19 


Madame OLGA SAMAROFF 
SCHOLARSHIP AUDITIONS, JUNE 7 


For Information 


Write 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC OF KANSAS CITY 
KANSAS CITY 2, MO. 
































coisa SACERDOTE 


Teacher of Singing | 


Teaching in Kansas City, Mo. 
Mainstreet Theatre Building 
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Syracuse 





Mrs. S. B. Everts, Murray Bernthal, 


director of the 
Syracuse Sinfoni- 
etta 


president of the 
Civic Music As- 
sociation 


By Harris Pine 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
YRACUSE has many musical 
highlights this season. More mu- 
sical talent has come into the city to 
stay and has accordingly increased 
the musical stimuli of the Hub City 
of the Empire State. Still pending is 
the building of a huge civic audito- 
rium to hold thousands of concert- 
goers. 

Morning Musicals, Inc., 401 South 
Salina Street, 1,200 members. Series 
of five evening concerts and five 
morning concerts by Syracuse mu- 
sicians with one Gala Guest evening. 
Financial aid given to talented stu- 
dents at Syracuse University. Lin- 
coln Auditorium, seating over 2,000 
Nov. 1; Marina Svetlova and Robert 
Roland; Dec. 4, Bidu Sayao; Feb. 3, 
The Cleveland Orchestra with 
George Szell; Feb. 9, Vladimir Hor- 
owitz; March 24, Ezio Pinza.. April 
14, extra concert by Nelson Eddy. 
Mrs. Frederick W. Whiteside, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Frank W. Weedon and 
Mrs. Preston D. Fogg, vice-presi- 
dents; Mrs. Carl Wright, treasurer; 
Mrs. Locy T. Coddington, assistant 
treasurer; Mrs. Edward M. Jones, 
recording secretary; Mrs. Harry H. 
Skerritt, corresponding secretary. 

Civic Music Association, 504 Clark 
Bldg. Mrs. S. B. Everts, president. 
Lincoln Auditorium, seating over 
2,000. Six concerts this season: Nov. 
13, Eugene List; Jan. 14, Nathan 
Milstein; Jan. 22, Iva Kitchell; Feb. 
16, John Charles Thomas; March 9, 
Indianapolis Symphony with Fabien 
Sevitzky, conductor, and Dorothy 
Eustis, pianist, As an added attrac- 
tion, the original Don Cossack 
Chorus, Dec. 15. 

The Haddassah Organization of 
Sryacuse presented Adler and Dra- 
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Andre Polah, con- 
ductor of the 
Syracuse Civic 
Orchestra and 
the Syracuse Uni- 
versity Symphony 


per on Jan. 12; and the B’nai Brith 
presented Dorothy Maynor, Jan. 26. 
Both concerts given in Lincoln Audi- 
torium., 

Syracuse University Symphony, 
Andre Polah, conductor, Fine Arts 
College. Crouse College Auditorium, 
seating about 1,000. Nov. 6, George 
Mulfinger, pianist; Dec. 11, Robert 
Marshall, tenor ; Feb. 19, Joan Lloyd, 
pianist ; March 18, Andre Polah, vio- 





David Blair Mc- 


John A. Urciuoli, 


Closky, choral di- director of the 
rector of Syra- Berwald Singers 
cuse University and the Merry 
Musicals, All-Girl 

Glee Club 


linist; April 22, Lionel Nowak, pian- 
ist. 

The Civic University Orchestra, 
Andre Polah, conductor. Eight sum- 
mer concerts given by the Depart- 
ment of Parks and the College of 
Fine Arts. Concerts in Thornden 
Park Amphitheatre, seating over 
5,000. Soloists not yet announced. 

The Syracuse Symphony, Andre 
Polah, conductor. Lincoln Audito- 
rium. Two concerts sponsored by the 
Federation of Musicians and the 
Recreation Department and Depart- 
ment of Parks: Nov. 25 and Dec. 16. 

Syracuse Pops Orchestra (The 
Syracuse Sinfonietta), about 40 pro- 
fessional musicians; Murray Bern- 
thal, of the Fine Arts faculty and 
musical director of WSYR, conduc- 
tor. Two children’s concerts given, 
sponsored by the Federation of Mu- 
sicians and the City Recreation De- 
partment, Nov. 22, Dec. 20. Lincoln 
Auditorium. 

Hendricks Chapel Choir, David 
Blair McClosky, director, portions 
of Handel’s Messiah, Dec. 12. Plans 
to present complete oratorio during 
college year, with a Spring concert, 
arranged. 

Dave Salmon, Inc., three concerts 
in Lincoln Auditorium: Jan. 25, De- 
troit Symphony, Karl Krueger, con- 
ductor, and Henrietta’) Schumann, 
pianist; March 12, Morton Gould 
and his orchestra, with Wilbur 
Evans, tenor and Mimi Benzell; 
April 10, Lauritz Melchior and his 
Concert Orchestra of 40. 

The Berwald Concert Singers, di- 
rector, John A. Urciuoli. Nov. 19, 
Christmas broadcast over WAGE; 
Jan. 19, in Lincoln Auditorium, 
Eileen Farrell, soloist. Mar. 14, at 
Sherrill, N. Y., with the Sherrill 
Symphony. President, Elnora Rood; 
vice-president, Jack Andreani. 

dlelight Concerts, Inc. Museum 
of Fine Arts. Oct. 23, Syracuse 
roidry | panettet, Murray Bernthal, 
Carl Silfer, Claude Bortel and Jack 
Karp; Nov. 23; Jan. 25; Feb. 22; 
March 21 and April 25; Festival of 
American Music in January; all- 
Debussy concert in March; operatic 
concert in April. Warren F. Sage, 
president; Alice L. Shields, vice- 
president. 
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Arthur M. See, Guy Fraser Har- 
manager of the ison, conductor 
Rochester Phil- of the Rochester 

harmonic Civic Orchestra 


Rochester 


By Mary Ertz WILi 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


A UStcAL events of this city are 
attracting large crowds and 
the brilliant array of artists are ap- 
parently very appealing to the music 
lovers of Rochester. 

Rochester Philharmonic, 26 Gibbs 
Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. Auspices 
of the Rochester Civic Music Asso- 
ciation. Permanent conductor, Erich 
Leinsdorf; guest conductor, Georges 
Enesco; associate conductor, Guy 
Fraser Harrison. Edward S. Farrow, 
president of Civic Music Associa- 
tion. Mrs. Edward H. Cumpston, 
president of Women’s Committee of 
the Civic Music Association. Arthur 
M. See, manager, Eastman Theatre, 
seating capacity, 3,358. 13 evening 
concerts: Oct. 30, Nov. 6, 13 and 20, 
Dec. 4 and 18, Jan. 8, 22 and 29, Feb. 
12 and 19, March 4 and 11. Soloists: 
Claudio Arrau, Dorothy Maynor, 
Jacques Gordon, William Kapell, 
Sascha Gorodnitzki, Joel Berglund, 
and Isaac Stern. Mr. Enesco con- 
ducts the orchestra on Feb. 12. 
There will be three concert tours: 
Dec. 9-14, in Colgate, Hamilton, 
Troy, Newburg, Springfield, Mass., 
Dartmouth and Kingston; March 12- 
21, in Poughkeepsie, New York City, 
Hartford, Conn., Rutgers, N. J., As- 
bury Park, N. J. (children’s concert), 
Salisbury, Md., Newport News, Va., 
Norfolk, Roanoke, Lynchburg, As- 
bury Park; Mar. 29 to April 4: 
Scranton, Pa., Lebanon, Lancaster, 
Greensburg, Johnstown, Fredonia, 
N. Y., with Mr. Leinsdorf conduct- 
ing the Philharmonic and Mr. Har- 
rison the Civic. 

Rochester Civic Orchestra, Aus- 
pices Rochester Civic Music Asso- 
ciation, Guy Fraser Harrison, con- 
ductor; Paul White, assistant con- 
ductor; Arthur M. See, manager, 








Erich Leinsdorf, 
conductor of the 


Phil- 


Rochester 
harmonic 


Howard Hanson, 
director of the 


Eastman School 
of Music 


Eastman Theatre. 22 Sunday eve- 
ning concerts, and several on tour 
with the Philharmonic. 

Eastman Theatre Concert Series, 
26 Gibbs Street, Auspices Rochester 
Civic Music Association. Arthur M. 
See, manager, 10 concerts in two 
series: First Piano Quartet, Igor 
Gorin, Zino Francescatti, Vladimir 
Horowitz, and the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo in first series; Mischa 
Elman, Myra Hess, Boston Sym- 
phony, Markova and Dolin Ensem- 
ble, and Eleanor Steber in second 
series. 

Kilbourn Hall Chamber Music Se- 
ries, 26 Gibbs Street, Mrs. A. Put- 
nam, manager, auspices Eastman 
School of Music, Kilbourn Hall, 
seating capacity, 527. Eight con- 
certs: Jose Echaniz, pianist, Oct. 28; 
Griller String Quartet, Nov. 25; 
Leonard Treash, bass, Dec. 16; Luigi 
Silva, cellist, Jan. 6; Pascal String 
Quartet, Jan. 27; Cecile Genhart, 
pianist, Feb. 10; Paganini String 
Quartet, Mar. 2; Catherine Crozier 
Gleason, organist, Mar. 23. 

American Composers Concerts, 26 
Gibbs Street, auspices Eastmian 
School of Music; Howard Hanson, 
conductor, Kilbourn Hall and East- 
man Theatre. Five concerts in Oc- 
tober Symposium, and six concerts 
in festival of American music in 
April. 

Extra concerts outside the artist 
series: Community Christmas con- 
cert, Dec. 21, 400 voices with Roch- 
ester Civic Orchestra, Mr. Harrison 
conducting, Eastman Theatre; Han- 
del’s Messiah, Dec. 28, Rochester 


Oratorio Society of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, J. Theo- 
dore Hollenbach, conductor, four 


soloists. Silver Anniversary Show of 
the Eastman Theatre, Dec. 29-30, 
stage and screen show reproducing 
the earliest days of the theatre. Free 
to members of Civic Music Associa- 
tion and their guests. Musical score 
by Guy Fraser Harrison, played 
under his direction by the Rochester 
Civic Orchestra. 
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By SUZANNE MARTIN 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


EATTLE’S 44th symphony sea- 

son is presented this year by the 
newly-organized Pacific Northwest 
Symphony, a cooperative venture 
pooling the resources of the Seattle 
Symphony, the Tacoma _ Philhar- 
monic and the Olympia Fine Arts 
Guild. Carl Bricken, musical director, 
is assisted by Eugene Linden, new 
associate conductor. 

In addition to its concerts in Seat- 
tle, Tacoma and Olympia, the orches- 
tra plans concerts in major towns in 
the “apple” belt to the East. The 
Seattle Symphony Association, Inc. 
brought the San Francisco Opera for 
three performances in September. 

Pacific Northwest Symphony, 620 
Seaboard Building, 4th and Pike. 
Carl Bricken, musical director; Eu- 
gene Linden, associate conductor; 
Jean de Rimanoczy, concertmaster ; 
Balzer Peterson, president; Charles 
Gordon, treasurer; Phil Hart, man- 
ager; Vera M. White, office man- 
ager. Moore Theatre, capacity, 2,000. 
Regular subscription concerts, seven 
pairs and one concert at Civic Audi- 
torium. Nov. 17 and 18; Carol Brice, 
Dec. 1 and 2; E. Robert Schmitz, Dec. 
15 and 16; Joseph Szigeti, Jan. 5 and 
6; Kensley Rosen, Jan. 19 and 20; 
Alvin Schardt, Feb. 2 and 3; Rudolf 
Firkusny, Feb. 16 and 17; March 5. 

Philharmonic Orchestra and Choral 
Society, Inc. Don Bushell, musical 
director; Carlyle Kelley, president ; 
non-professional group giving choral 
and orchestral concerts in December 
and spring in the Moore Theater. 

Cecilia Schultz Series. Manager 
and lessee of the Moore Theater, 
seating capacity, 2,000. Rhythms of 
Spain, Nov. 1; five performances 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Nov. 
8 to 12; Bidu Sayao, Nov. 10; Rhea 
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Carl Bricken, mu- 
sical director of 
the Pacific North- 
west Symphony 


Balzer Peterson, 

president of the 

Pacific Northwest 
Symphony 


Sadowsky, Nov. 12; Maryla Jonas, 
Nov. 20; De Paur Infantry Chorus, 
Nov. 25; Markova and Dolin, Nov. 
28 and 29; Ellabelle Davis, Dec. 3; 
Patrice Munsel, Jan. 10; Eugene List, 
Jan. 16; Ballet Theater, Jan. 22 and 
24; Alec Templeton, matinee and 
evening, Jan. 31; Jussi Bjoerling, Feb. 
7; San Carlo Opera, Feb. 12 to 15; 
Dorothy Eustis, Feb. 25; Platoff Don 
Cossacks, Feb. 27; Ellen Repp, Feb. 


rt 


Don Bushell, mu- 

sical director of 

the Seattle Phil- 
harmonic 


Francis Aranyi, 
conductor of the 
Youth Symphony 
of the Northwest 


30; Marian Anderson, March 12; 
Draper and Adler, March 29; Lubo- 
shutz and Nemenoff, Apr. 1; Jean- 
ette MacDonald, Mar. 11; Yehudi 
Menuhin, April 12; Westminster 
Choir, Apr. 16; Rosario and Antonio, 
April 19; John Charles Thomas, 
April 23; Artur Rubinstein, May 8; 
Philadelphia Orchestra, May 26. 

Youth Symphony of the Pacific 
Northwest, Francis Aranyi, musical 
director; Mrs. J. W. Morrison, presi- 
dent. Concerts at Moore Theater and 
high schools. Permanent summer 
music camp, extended to four weeks 
at Camp Waskowitz, North Bend, 
Wash. Concerts: West Seattle High 
School, Sept. 23; Moore Theater, 
October 17; Lincoln High, Nov. 19; 
Richmond Beach, Dec. 5; Ballard 
High, Dec. 12; Chamber music group, 
Dec. 14; Moore Theater, Feb. 6; Gar- 
field High, March 19. 

Ladies Musical Club Series at 
Metropolitan Theater, capacity, 1,- 
037. Mrs. Joseph Harrison, president ; 
Mrs. J. J. Baillargeon, vice-president ; 
Mrs. Henning Carlson, concert man- 
ager; Mrs. Frederick K. Dent, Jr., 
treasurer. Six guest artists and 
monthly membership recitals. Mario 
Berini, Oct. 21; Witold Malcuzynski, 
Dec. 8; Jennie Tourel, Jan. 26; Erica 
Morini, Feb. 9; Artur Schnabel, 
March 8; William Kapell, March 22. 

Associated Women Students of the 
University of Washington, Barbara 
Bourne, concert manager; Joan 
Campbell, student president; Nayna 
Frederick, student chairman. Con- 
certs at Meany Hall, capacity, 2,133: 
Zino Francescatti, Nov. 14; Mia Sla- 
venska, Dec. 4; Guiomar Novaes, 
Jan. 21; Nadine Conner, March 4; 
Set Svanholm, April 2. 

Adult Education Division, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Chamber Music 
Series. Concerts at Women’s Cen- 
tury Club Theater, capacity, 800: 
Paganini Quartet, Nov. 4; Woodwind 
Quintet of Pacific Northwest Sym- 
phony, Jan. 7; Albeneri Trio, Jan. 27; 
Pascal Quartet, March 2. 

Local Choral Groups. Philomel 





Eugene Linden, 
associate conduc- 
of the Pacific 
Northwest Sym- 
phony 


Singers, R. H. Kendrick, director. 
Ralston Male chorus, Owen Wil- 
liams, director; Trebel Clef Chorus, 
Edwin Fairborn, director; Clarion 
Male Chorus, Emy Lou Carlson, di- 
rector; Svea Male Chorus, C. H. 
Sutherland, director; Norwegian 
Male Chorus, Al Brevick, director. 

Bellevue Community Concert As- 
sociation. Helen Chandler, secretary. 
Bellevue Grade School Auditorium. 
Igor Gorin, Dec. 15; Platoff Don 
Cossacks, Feb. 29; Appleton and 
Field, April 5. 


Spokane 


By Mase. S. WAtrous 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
USIC in various forms has had 
top billing in Spokane the past 
year, indicating a cultural growth in 
keeping with other developments. 
There is an increasing interest on the 
part of the music-minded public to 
patronize concerts that bring the 
world’s best known artists. New mu- 
sical groups, with the incentive to 
reach the younger generation, have 
been formed, All this is most encour- 
aging and gratifying to those who 
have labored for many years to raise 
the standards of musical appreciation 
in Spokane and the surrounding in- 
land empire. 

The Greater Spokane Musical Fes- 
tival, held in May, had some 1,500 
musicians participating from Spo- 
kane and Inland Empire towns. Solo- 
ists, choirs, instrumentalists and 
bands provided the city with all 
types of music. The festival was ad- 
judicated by Dr. Charles Peaker of 
the University of Toronto Conserva- 
tory. 

The Community Concerts Associa- 
tion, the Roy Goodman Greater Ar- 
tists series continues to bring the 
best artists available. To place the 
Spokane Philharmonic on a more 
sound basis, Joe Butzerin was named 
business manager. In its third season, 
the symphony orchestra is making 
commendable strides, It is an inspira- 
tion to the community despite finan- 
cial problems. 

Spokane Community Concerts As- 
sociation, John Huneke, president. 
Fox theatre, seating capacity, 2,000. 
Jennie Tourel, Jan. 12; Whittemore 
and Lowe, Feb. 17; Draper and Ad- 
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ler, March 3; Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, March 31; Igor Gorin, Oct. 8; 
Maryla Jonas, Dec. 4, Because of 
cancellation of Monte Carlo Ballet, 
Bidu Sayao is substituted for next 
spring. 

Roy Goodman Greater Artists Se- 
ries, Roy Goodman, president; Post 
theatre, seating capacity, 1,350. Jo- 
seph Schuster, Jan. 20; Isaac Stern, 
Feb. 3; Alec Templeton, March 5; 
Shura Cherkassky, April 7; Set 
Svanholm, Oct. 20; Rhythms of 
Spain, Federico Rey and Lolita Go- 
mez, Nov. 3; Suzanne Sten, Dec. 3; 
Sylvia Zaremba, Tan. 26; Gordon 
String Quartet, Feb. 23; Claudio Ar- 
rau, March 8. 

Spokane Philharmonic, Karl K. 
Krogue, president; Harold Paul 
Whelan, conductor; Post theatre. 
Rita Lorraine, violinist, Jan. 27; Pops 
concert, Lewis and Clark high school 
auditorium, Feb. 23; George McKay, 
Gordon —saerven. March 24; Mar- 
garet Saunders Ott, pianist, Nov. 10; 
Eleanor Skok, soprano, Dec. 15; Jo- 
seph Schuster, Jan. 12. 

Fox theatre, Oscar Nyberg, man- 
ager. Veloz and Yolanda, Jan. 13; 
Lauritz Melchior, with orchestra, 
Nov. 21. 

Post theatre, Joseph Rosenfield, 
manager. Gilbert and Sullivan, Sa- 
Sep erereee Opera Company, Oct. 
2-3. 

Mendelssohn Club, Arthur H. 
Biggs, conductor, Masonic Temple 
Auditorium, seating capacity, 1,300. 
Joint concert with Consolidated Min- 
ing and Smelting Glee Club of Trail, 
B. C., May 23-24; Jan, 15-17. 

Civic A Cappella Choir, J. Orville 
Westberg, director, St. John’s Cathe- 
dral, May 27, Post theatre, Dec. 10. 

Bel Canto Choral Club, Melvin 
Badden, violinist and Opal Walker, 
soprano, soloists, Masonic Temple, 
Dec. 17 

Early Birds Breakfast Club, Fox 
theatre; Footlight Favorites, Dec. 5. 
Other events include Gonzaga Uni- 
versity Glee club, May 13; Roman 
Singers, Oct. 1; United States Navy 
Band, Oct. 27; Rose Bampton, Jan. 
25, benefit for French Relief; Alex- 
ander Schreiner, organist, Jan. 23; 
Mary Tiffany and Tilli Dieterle, Jan. 
28; James Pease, tenor, March 7, 
benefit for French Relief; Eastern 
Washington College of Education 
A Cappella Choir, March 4; Whit- 
worth College band, May 12. 

The Spokane and Eastern Bank, 
branch of Seattle-First National 
Bank, is sponsoring choirs and choral 
groups in public concerts in Daven- 
port Hotel lobby, Oct. 27, Nov. 4, 
Nov. 16, Dec. 2, Dec. 23, and a special 
Christmas program and broadcast on 
Dec. 25. 
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conductor of the 
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By JoHN C. KENDEL 
DENVER, COLORADO 
USIC lovers in Denver are en- 
joying a season filled with ex- 
cellent music. Once again the Den- 
ver Symphony, with Saul Caston 
conducting, is proving that the or- 
chestra has found a leading place in 
our musical life. Both the Symphony 
and artist series are attracting ca- 
pacity audiences. 


Denver Grand Opera Company, 
Colfax and Logan Streets. Sponsor- 





Arthur Oberfel- 

der, manager of 

the Greater Ce- 
lebrity Series 


Clarence J. Daly, 
resident of the 
Soe Symphony 


ship, Catholic Charities. Msgr. Bo- 
setti, conductor. Father Kolka, busi- 
ness manager. City Auditorium, ca- 
pacity, 3,500. Production of The Bar- 
ber of Seville and Hansel and Gretel 
on alternate nights from April 12 to 
15 by local chorus and artists from 
Metropolitan and Chicago Opera 
Companies. 


Denver Symphony Orchestra, City 
and County Building. Sponsorship, 
Civic Symphony Society. Musical di- 





Denver, Colo. 


rector and conductor, Saul Caston. 
Clarence J. Daly, president; other 
officers: Allyn Hicks, Jr., Robert 
Owen, Mrs. Lawrence C. Phipps, 
Walter Beans, Charles Sterne. Helen 
Black, business and publicity man- 
ager. City Auditorium. 16 concerts: 
Francescatti, Nov. 4; Solveig Lunde, 





Harry E. Huff- 

man, manager of 

the Fox Denver 
Theater Series 


Lamont 


Florence 

Hinman, manager 

of the Lamont 
Music School 


Nov. 18; Lamont Singers, Nov. 25; 
Malcuzynski, Dec. 2; Walter Ejisen- 
berg and Gregory Bemko, Dec. 9; 
Denver Concert Choir, Dec. 16; Jo- 
seph Battista, Jan. 6; Selma Caston, 
Jan. 13; Joseph Fuchs, Jan. 20; Cas- 
adesus, Jan. 27; Piatigorsky, Feb. 3; 
Carol Brice, Feb. 10; Kapell, Feb. 
24; Ricci, March 23. Orchestra con- 
certs: Oct. 28, Nov. 11. 


De Luxe Artist and Greater Ce- 
lebrity Series, 1714 Stout Street. 
Sponsorship, Oberfelder-Slack. City 
Auditorium, 18 concerts and ensem- 
bles: Patrice Munsel, Oct. 13; Rob- 
ert Merrill, Oct. 22; Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, Oct. 31; Helen 
Traubel, Nov. 5; DePaur Infantry 
Chorus, Nov. 8; Guiomar Novaes, 
Nov. 24; Jan Peerce, Dec. 13; John 
Charles Thomas, Jan. 8; Dorothy 
Maynor, Jan. 12; Joseph Szigeti, Jan. 
15; San Carlo Opera, Jan. 31; Jose 
Iturbi, Feb. 2; Licia Albanese, Feb. 
5; E. Robert “Schmitz, Feb. 13; Isaac 
Stern, Feb. 16; Rosario and Antonio, 
March 29; Ramon Vinay, April 7; 
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Metropolitan Opera, April 26 and 27. 


Fox Denver Theater Concert Se- 
ries, 519-16th Street. Sponsorship, 
Fox Greater Theaters. City Audi- 
torium. Nine concerts and ensem- 
bles: Robert Weede, Oct. 29; Bidu 
Sayao, Nov. 13; Whittemore & 
Lowe, Nov. 21; Ginette Neveu, Nov. 
28; Margaret Truman, Dec. 7; 
Claudio Arrau, Feb. 9; Segovia & 
Torres, Feb. 19; Jeanette MacDon- 
old, March 30; Set Svanholm, Apr. 1. 


Lamont School of Music, 909 
Grant Street. Sponsorship, Univer- 
sity of Denver. Florence Lamont 
Hinman, conductor and manager. 
Two concerts: Verdi Requiem, Nov. 
25; Damnation of Faust, Red Rocks 
Amphitheater, latter part of July. 


Denver Musicians’ Society, 1995 
South University Boulevard, Wini- 
fred Workman, president. Eight con- 
certs featuring local artists. 


Denver Municipal Band, City and 
County Building, Sponsorship, City 
and County of Denver. Conductor, 
Henry Everett Sachs. City Park; 
capacity, 5,000. Concerts nightly for 
six weeks, beginning ‘uly 4. 


Denver Municipal Chorus, City 
and County Building. Sponsorship, 
City and County of Denver. Con- 
ductor, John C. Kendel. City Audi- 
torium, Messiah, Dec. 21, chorus, 
orchestra, and soloists. 


Santa Fe, N. M. 


By A.LFrrep MorANG 
SANTA FE, N. M. 


USICAL activities in Santa Fe, 

emanating to points through- 
out New Mexico, are increasing 
each year. This season offers a wide 
variety of concerts ranging from the 
New Mexico Concert Series to the 
Community Concerts. Santa Fe, one 
of America’s leading centers ot 
painting and the graphic arts, is be- 
coming a musical center for this 
section of the Southwest. 

New Mexico Concerts, state-wide 
service of the Museum of New Mex- 
ico, Santa Fe; Southwestern artists 
exclusively. Reginald Fisher, head 
of fine arts, Museum of New Mex- 
ico, in charge. Series scheduled in 
Portales, Las Vegas, Taos, Socorro, 
Farmington, Artesia, Hobbs, Alamo- 
gordo, Clayton, Santa Fe. Artists 
this season: Frederick Nesbit, bari- 
tone; Jane Snow, soprano; Joseph 
Bloch, pianist; Virginia Q. Knowles, 
cellist; Denver Woodwind Trio, 
Frederick R. Baker, flutist; William 
T. Gower, oboist; Carl A. Paar- 
mann, bassoonist; Grand Opera 
Quartette of North Texas State Col- 
lege; Beverly Elaine Hess, soprano; 
Minerva Davis, mezzo-soprano; 
Robert McDonald, tenor; Ralph 
Appleman, baritone; Chamber Or- 
chestra of Albuquerque Civic Sym- 
phony, Kurt Frederick, conductor; 
Jacques Cartier, actor-dancer; Divi- 
dend concerts: Bea MacFarland, 
oboist and Mary Dial, bassoonist; 
Lois Roberts, violinist and Richard 
Deas, pianist. 


Artesia: Jacques Cartier, Oct. 23; 





Grand Opera Quartette, Nov. 11; 
Virginia Q. Knowles, March 11; 
Jane Snow, Feb. 12; Dividend; Mc- 
Farland and Dial, Jan. 22. 


Alamogordo: Grand Opera Quar- 
tette, Nov. 12; Frederick Nesbit, 
Dec. 10; Jacques Cartier, March 3; 
McFarland and Dial. 

Clayton: Joseph Bloch, Dec. 4; 
Roberts and Deas, Jan. 8; Jane 
Snow, Feb. 26; Denver Woodwind 
Trio, April 19. 

Farmington: Jacques Cartier, Oct. 
25; Frederick Nesbit, Dec. 8; 
Roberts and Deas, Feb. 11; Al- 
buquerque Chamber Symphony, 
April 30. 

Hobbs: Grand Opera Quartette, 
Nov. 13; Joseph Bloch, Jan. 15; 
Denver Woodwind Trio, April 21; 





Roberts and Deas, February 26 
Las Vegas: Grand Opera Quar- 

tette, April 16; Frederick Nesbit, 

Dec. 11; McFarland and Dial, Feb. 


4; Jacques Cartier, March 10; AlI- 
buquerque Chamber Symphony, 
April 16. 

Portales: Jane Snow, Jan. 29; 


Roberts and Deas, Feb. 25; Jacques 
Cartier, April 5; Denver Woodwind 
Trio, April 20. 

Socorro: Jacques Cartier, Oct. 22; 
Frederick Nesbit, Dec. 9; Denver 
Woodwind Trio, April 22; Albuquer- 
que Chamber Symphony, May 17; 
Roberts and Deas, Feb. 4. 

Santa Fe: Joseph Bloch, Dec. 5; 
McFarland and Dial, Jan. 9; Vir- 
ginia Q. Knowles, March 10; Denver 
Woodwind Trio, April 23. 

Taos: Albuquerque Chamber 
Symphony, April 23; Joseph Bloch, 
Jan. 13; Frederick Nesbit, Dec. 12; 


McFarland and Dial, Feb. 25. 
Community Concerts, auspices 
Santa Fe Community Concert As- 
sociation. Reginald Fisher, presi- 
dent. Other officers: Mrs. J. V. 
Lanigan, George Berntsen, Mrs. W. 
M. Maraman, Mrs. C. H. Muller, 
George M. Bloom. Concerts: Yara 


Bernette, Oct. 21; Apollo Boy’s 
Choir, Nov. 3; Ricardo Odnoposoff, 
Feb. 12; Jennie Tourel, April 13. 
St. Francis Auditorium of Museum 
of New Mexico. 


Museum Recitals, Santa Fe, aus- 
pices, Museum of New Mexico; St. 
Francis Auditorium, seating 725. 
Recitals planned: Albuquerque 
Civic Symphony, Kurt Frederick, 
conductor; Joseph Grant, organist; 
Peter Easley, pianist; Lois Roberts, 
Richard Deas; University of New 
Mexico A Cappella Chorus, Edgle 
Firlie, director. Woodwind: Ensemble 
of Santa Fe High School Band, Ben- 
nett Shacklett, director. 
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11 Bank Street 
New York 14, N. Y. 
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Grant Mouradoff’s 
FOXHOLE BALLET 


*% Available Individually 


NORMAN SCOTT 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 


























Howard D. Har- 


rington, manager 


Mrs. J. A. Good- 


man, president of 


of the Indiana- 


the Women's 
polis Symphony 


Committee of the 
Indianapolis Sym- 
phony 


Indianapolis 


By Epwin BILTCLIFFE 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


JNDIANAPOLIS has offered much 
good music this season with prom- 
ise of more to come. The Indian- 
apolis Symphony has ripened into a 
well-integrated, seasoned orchestra 
under the direction of Fabien Se- 
vitzky. 87 concerts in 22 weeks with 
an extended tour eastward plus. a 
newer sally southward are on the 
agenda. 


Indianapolis Symphony, Murat 
Theater, Indianapolis 4, Ind, Aus- 
pices Indiana State Symphony So- 
ciety, Inc., Fabien Sevitzsky, music 
director and conductor; G. H. A. 
Clowes, president; other officers: 
Charles J. Lynn, Joseph E. Cain, A. 
W. Herrington, John K. Ruckels- 
haus, Theodore B. Griffith, Howard 
D. Harrington, William P. Flynn, 
Arthur V. Brown, Howard D. Har- 
rington, manager. Women’s Com- 
mittee: Mrs. Jack A. Goodman, 
president; other officers: Mrs. Fred- 





Recordings by 


ERNO 


| 

| 

BALOGH 
| PIANIST © 
| “BACH | 
} 


15 Two Part Inventions 
Stinson Record | 


“BACH 


15 Three Part Inventions 
Dise Record 


BACH 


12 Little Preludes 
| Disc Record 


BACH 


6 Little Preludes 
Disc Record | 


‘““ BEETHOVEN 


Pathetique Sonata 
Vox Record 


*Selected by the New York Times 
ene of 10 best Album of 1945. 


**Selected by the Pittsburgh Gaz- 
ette one of 10 best Album of 
1946 and chosen by Consumer's 
Research among best piano re- 
cordings, 1946-47. 


***Selected by the Record of the | 
Month Club June 1946. 
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Gladys Alwes, Mrs. Robert W. 

president of the Blake, president 

Martens Con- of the Indiana- 

certs, Inc. polis Matinee 
Musicale 

erick M. Ayres, Mrs. Charles 

Latham, Miss Josephine Madden, 


Mrs. Sylvester Johnson, Mrs. Booth 
Tarkington, Mrs. Harry V. Wade, 
Mrs. Easley R. Blackwood, Murat 
Theater auditorium, seating 1,925. 
Eighty-seven concerts with sub- 
scription series, 12 pairs on Satur- 
day nights and alternate Friday 
nights and Sunday afternoons, Sub- 


scription series soloists: Sascha 
Gorodnitzki, Isaac Stern, Howard 
Hanson, guest conductor; Daniel 


Ericourt, Jaques Thibaud, Georges 
Enesco, guest conductor, Luboshutz 
and Nemenoff, Dame Myra Hess, 
Yehudi Menuhin, Eleanor Steber, 
Regina Resnik, Set Svanholm. Spe- 
cial features: municipal concerts, 
soloists: Gertrude Ribla, Louise 
Bernhardt, Helen Crandall, Ray- 
mond Clark, David Lloyd, Julius 
Huehn, Trapp Family Singers, Percy 
Grainger ; popular concerts, soloists: 
Leon Zawisza, Raphael Kramer; 
children’s concert, soloist winner, 
Anne Weeks, soprano. 


Indianapolis Matinee Musicale, 
5201 N. New Jersey St. Mrs. Robert 
W. Blake, president; other officers: 
Mrs. James M. Pearson, Mrs. T. M. 
Rybolt, Mrs. Paul E. Dorsey, Miss 
Marion Laut, Mrs Wilbur Bond, 
Mrs. Carl B. Moore, Mrs. Harold C. 
Larsh. L. S. Ayres auditorium, seat- 
ing 450. Three major concerts: Ap- 
pleton and Field, James Pease, Edna 
Phillips. 


Martens Concerts, Inc., 120 N. 
Penn St. Gladys Alwes, president. 
Auditorium, English Theater, seat- 
ing 1,478. Five presentations: Ma- 
dama Butterfly, Oct. 20; Maryla 
Jonas, Nov. 2; Nathan Milstein, Jan. 
18; Jussi Bjoerling, March 8; one 
to be announced. 


Indianapolis Maennerchor, 401 E. 
Michigan St. Auspices Athenaeum 
Turners. Clarence Elbert, conductor. 
Kenneth C. Duncan, president; other 
officers : George Amt, Carlyle Dreier, 
Albert Nachtrieb, Maurice Pennicke. 
Auditorium, main ballfoom of Athe- 
naeum, seating, 1,000. Soloists: Mack 
Morgan, Nov. 1; Eugene Conley, 
March 13; Winifred Heidt, May 17. 
Special features: Triad Male Chorus 
Festival, Jan. 31, with Chanters of 
Murat Shrine and Columbians of 
Knights of Columbus. 


Indianapolis Symphonic Choir, P. 
O. Box 91. Elmer A. Steffen, con- 
ductor; Miss Jane Hampson, accom- 
panist. Robert St. Pierre, president; 
other ofhicers: Catherine Bailey, 
Dwight Murphy. Concerts with In- 
dianapolis Symphony: Nov. 16, solo- 
ists: Gertrude Ribla, Louise Bern- 
hardt, Helen Crandall, Master Ray- 
mond Clark, David Lloyd, Julius 
Huehn, Eleanor German; Mar. 27 
and 28, soloists: Regina Resnik, Set 
Svanholm, 


Ensemble Music Society, 3270 
Winthrop Ave. Edward B. Taggart, 
president; other officers: Mrs. Dan 
W. Flickinger, Miss Lenora Coffin. 
Auditorium, World War Memorial, 
seating 520. Four chamber music 
concerts: Griller Quartet, April 16; 
Stuyvesant Quartet, Nov. 19; Paga- 
nini Quartet, Jan. 14; Budapest 
Quartet, Feb. 18. 


Fabien Sevitsky, 
musical director 
and conductor of 
the Indianapolis 
Symphony 


Arthur Jordan Conservatory Or- 
chestra, 1204 N. Delaware St. Victor 
Kolar, conductor; Dr. Lloyd F. Sun- 
derman, conservatory director ; other 
officers: G. V. Carrier, Stanley O. 
Norris. Concerts: Haydn’s Creation, 
Dec. 12; Jan. 17, Concert Band, Nilo 
Hovey, conductor ; May 15, Gradua- 
tion concerts, Scottish Rite Audi- 
torium with student soloists. 





Evansville 


By James W. BELL 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 

[TH more than 20 public con- 

certs Evansville is having one of 

the heaviest concert seasons in its 

history. The Evansville Philharmon- 

ic, directed by George Dasch, is pre- 

senting five attractions; five pres- 

entations are also being offered by 
the Evansville Musicians Club. 


Evansville Musicians Club, mem- 
ber of Community Concert Associa- 
tion, Museum of Fine Arts and His- 


tory, 216 Northwest Second Street. 
other of- 
Herscheimer, 
George 


Lucille Sieber, president; 
ficers: Mrs. Sydney 


Mrs. D. A. Million, Mrs. 


INDIANA 


Will H. Bryant, 
conductor of the 
Civic and Teach- 
ers College Sym- 
phony in Terre 
Haute 


Terre Haute 


By Freperick L. BLAck, Jr. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
TEARLY all of the concerts of 
major importance are given in 
the auditorium of the Student Union 
3uilding of Indiana State Teachers 
College and in many of them the col- 
lege itself helps in support of the 
concert. 


Civic and Teachers College Sym- 
phony, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege. Auspices Terre Haute Sym- 
phony Association. Will H. Bryant, 
conductor; Kenneth Jenkins, con- 
certmaster; Mrs. Horace E,. Tune, 
president; Will H. Bryant, manager. 
Student Union Auditorium, seating 
1,800. Four concerts with soloists: 
Oct. 20, Daniel Ericourt, pianist; 
Dec. 2, Mary Johnston, soprano; Feb. 
10, Helen Kwallwasser, violinist; 
April 20, Henry Cowell, composer- 
pianist. 

Wabash Valley Civic Music Asso- 
ciation, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Joseph L. Quinn, president; Mrs. 
Edith Kruzan Carr, secretary. Stu- 

(Continued on page 449) 








Lucille Sieber, George Dasch, 
president of the conductor of the 
Evansville Musi- Evansville Phil- 
cians Club harmonic 
Eggers, Mrs. Paul Schnute. Five 


concerts: Robert Merrill, Sept. 25; 
Cincinnati Symphony, Nov. 3; Phil- 
harmonic Piano Quartet, Feb. 2; 
Licia Albanese, Feb. 23; Rudolf 
Firkusny, April 19. 


Evansville Philharmonic Orches- 
tral Corporation, Museum of Fine 
Arts and History, 216 Northwest 
Second Street. George Dasch, con- 
ductor; Henry B. Walker Jr., presi- 
dent; other officers: William Ingle, 
Mrs. Norman G. Harding, Mrs. 
Frank Schmidt. Five concerts: Paul 
Makovsky, Oct. 27; children’s con- 
cert, Robilee McCallister, Dec. 7; 
Jove Hazelrigg, Jan. 19; James 
Pease, March 1; John Detroy, April 
12. 


Evansville College, Department of 
Music, 1800 Lincoln Avenue, Wesley 
and Margaret Shepard, co-heads. 
Symphonic Band and Choir, Wesley 
and Margaret Shepard conducting, 
Oct. 24; John Kirkpatrick, Nov. 11; 


(Continued on page 449) 
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THE KAPPELS 


Sensational Soprano and Tenor 


DUO VOCAL ARTISTS 


Concert - Orchestras - Colleges - Radio 


Thrilling Voices Receive Glowing Press Notices 
SINGING KAPPELS GIVE CONCERT of HIGH MERIT 


From their opening number, 
ing song 
encore, the popular 
Edwin Kappel were sensational, and thoroughly appre- 
ciated by their listeners. —Beloit Daily News, Oct. mm 


Widely acclaimed in concert on the west. cogst and throughout the middle west. 
Featured artists on USO tours and with choruses and orchestras. 


(Headline) 


‘‘lAbiamo,”’ the drink- 
by Verdi, to their closing 
“‘Anniversary Song,’’ Pearl and 


from ‘Traviata’ 





Introducing New Songs by Ora M. Sherbrook, American Composer | 








Now booking 1948-49 for symphonies, community concerts, colleges 


Address: THE KAPPELS, 3817 N. Prospect Ave., Shorewood 11, Wisc. 
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Mrs. Gilbert Bur- 
rell, president of 
the Matinee Mu- 
sicale Community 
Concerts 


Romeo Tata, con- 
ductor of the Lan- 
sing Symphony 


Lansing 


By ETHELYN SEXTON 


LANSING, MICH. 


USIC in professional fields and 

in local ensembles has ex- 
panded greatly since the close of the 
war. Community Concerts in the city 
of Lansing and the concert courses 
at Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, have presented many well- 
known artists during the past year. 

Matinee Musicale Community 
Concerts, sponsored by Matinee Mu- 
sicale association, Mrs. Gilbert Bur- 
rell, president; Mrs. V. E. LeRoy, 
executive director; Prudden audi- 
torium, capacity 2;500. Five concerts: 
Jennie Tourel, Nov. 3; Igor Gorin, 
January 28; Rosario and Antonio, 
February 24; Pittsburgh Symphony, 
March 5; William Kapell, April 19. 

Lansing Symphony, auspices Sym- 
phony Association, Pauline Austin, 
president, also Pro-Symphony So- 
ciety, Mrs. Paul Younger, president ; 
Arthur Luedders, program chair- 
man, Prudden auditorium, Four con- 
certs with soloists: Anatole Kitain, 
Oct. 21; Robert Weede, December 9; 
Romeo Tata, Feb. 17; Brenda Lewis, 
April 20; one children’s concert, 
Romeo Tata, conductor. 

Michigan State College Concert- 
Lecture Series, E. C. Crowe, mana- 
ger, College auditorium, capacity 
5,000. Thirteen concerts, many re- 
peated to accommodate audiences; 
Madama Butterfly, Oct. 4; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Oct. 13; 
DePaur’s Infantry Chorus, Oct. 28; 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Nov. 5; Al- 
bert Spalding, Dec. 1; Leonard War- 
ren, Jan. 12; Marian Anderson, Jan. 
20; Dorothy Kirsten and Eugene 
Conley, Jan. 22; Morton Gould and 
Orchestra, Feb. 9; Eleanor Steber, 
Feb. 18; John Charles Thomas, 
April 15; Helen Traubel, April 27. 

College Music Department Series, 
Roy Underwood, director. Four con- 
certs: Rosalyn Tureck, Nov. 17; Se- 





MICHIGAN 


govia, Jan. 16; Isaac Stern, March 1; 
Lotte Lehmann, March 10. 

Evening Music Club, Mrs. Paul 
Fuller, president, monthly meetings 
with programs by members, spon- 
sors local youth talent contest, with 
winners appearing on club and radio 
programs. 

Interchurch Chorus, sponsored 
currently by Lansing Chapter of 
American Organists Guild; Messiah, 
Dec. 17, under Seymour Swets. 
Guest soloist, Rose Suzanne der 
Derian. 

Lansing Choralettes, Ronald Pi- 
card, director, annual spring concert, 
community program appearances. 

eus Club, men’s choral group, 
David Machtel, director, spring con- 
cert, appearances on civic programs. 

Apollo Club, W. R. MciIntire, di- 
rector, men’s choral group, annual 
spring concert, local appearances for 
civic groups. 


Flint 


By BertHA F. KNISELY 
FLINT, MICH. 
ORE and better music was 
prepared for Flint audiences 
during the 1947-48 season than they 
have enjoyed in many years. 

The Associated Concert Series 
made its debut last October in the 
first of three recitals sponsored by 
the Flint chapter of the National 
Secretaries Association. On Oct. 16, 
the New York Civic Opera pre- 
sented Romeo and Juliet at IMA 
Auditorium and Leona Flood, violin- 
ist, gave a recital at Central High 
School Auditorium. 

The highlight of the Flint Sym- 
phony season was its all-Wagner 
concert in the* Fall. The annual 
presentation of Handel’s The Mesiah 
at IMA Auditorium was adjudged 
the finest in years, music being pro- 
vided by the symphony and the 200- 
voice Flint Choral Union from which 
12 soloists had been selected. The 
Civic Opera Chorus and Flint Sym- 
phony will participate in the produc- 
tion of Carmen in April by the Flint 
Civic Opera, now in its 17th year of 
opera in English. The Flint Youth 
Symphony, a group of about 50 high 
school and junior college musicians, 
is being directed during its third 
year by Robert Fisher, senior from 
Central High School. A concert is 
planned for early June. 

Flint Community Music Associa- 
tion, Oak Grove. Flint Symphony, 
Flint Choral Union, Norton Male 
Chorus and Flint Civic Opera, Wil- 
liam W. Norton, organizer and ex- 











John Harms Chorus 


] 





(World premiere, Jaromir Weinberger's "Ecclesiasics") 
VIRGIL THOMSON, New York Herald-Tribune, May 14, 1947: 
"The execution was at all points shipshape. Mr. Harms 
is clearly a sound musician and a good conductor, and 
the walk seemed to be receiving at all points all the 
solidity of performance any one might need for esti- 
mating its nature and quality." 

ROBERT A. SIMON, The New Yorker, May 24, 1947: 
"The John Harms Chorus presented the world 
"Ecclesiastes" by Jaromir Weinberger. It is solidly written 
and thoroughly expert music for chorus, solo voices, organ 
and occasional bells. Mr. Harms and his forces projected 
it soundly and euphoniously." 


debut of 








Address: JOHN HARMS, 120 E. 74th St., N. Y. C. 21 —ENd. 2-4968 
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ecutive; Fred G. Buckhalter, assist- 
ant; Donna Johnson Sutton, secre- 
tary. Six symphony concerts, in- 
cluding two for children, Central 
High School Auditorium, capacity, 
1,000. Soloists: Shirley Ryan, harp- 
ist, George W. Cochrane, guest con- 
ductor, Oct. 12; Florence McCrack- 
en, soprano, Mark W. Bills, bari- 
Elmer H. Dahlstrom, guest 


tone, 
conductor, Nov. 23; Alfred Lind- 
holm, flutist, Garrett Ebmeyer, 


George W. Cochrane, guest conduc- 
tors, Jan. 18; Julius Stulberg, vio- 
linist, Garrett Ebmeyer, guest con- 
ductor, Jan. 25; Alfred Lindholm, 
Garrett Ebmeyer and George W. 
Cochrane, guest conductors, April 
11; (children’s concert for county 
schools) May 16, soloist and guest 
conductor to be announced later. 
Special features: Messiah (Dec. 10) 
with Flint Symphony and Flint 
Choral Union. 

St. Cecilia Community Concert 
Association, 801 W. Hamilton Ave. 
Mrs. Clark H. Day, president; Mrs. 
Harry Winegarden, concert chair- 
man; Mrs. Raymond R. Williams, 
executive secretary: Four concerts, 
Palace Theater, capacity, 1,400. Co- 
lumbia Opera Quartette, Nov. 6; 
Virginia MacWatters, Dec. 2; Min- 
neapolis Symphony, Feb. 18; Whitte- 
more and Lowe, April 14. 


St. Cecilia Society, Mrs. Clark H. 
Day, president; other officers: Alena 
Green Cooke, Mrs. Leo E. Gorbutt, 
Mrs. C. Perim Macgregor, Mrs. R. 
E. Hains, Joan West, Mrs. Clarence 
Eddy. Bi-monthly programs by 
members and two professional con- 
certs. Temple Beth El, capacity, 400. 
Special features: president’s tea, 
Oct. 10; George Haddad, Oct. 21; St. 
Cecilia Chorus, Dec. 14; Edwin C. 
Dunning, Jan. 5; Lenten Evensong, 
Mar. 7; annual student day program 
given by members of Junior St. 
Cecilia and Student Musicale, 
April 16. 

Associated Concert Series, spon- 
sored by Flint chapter of National 
Secretaries Assn., Mrs. Jane Sweers, 
president; Miss Julie Pejakovich, 
concert chairman. Three concerts, 
Masonic Temple Auditorium, capa- 
city, 1,000. Galli Campi, soprano, 
Oct. 17; Margaret Barthel, pianist, 
Dec. 5; Arthur van Haelst, tenor, 
and Albert Carl Lohmann, bass, 
Jan. 23. 





Kalamazoo 


(Continued from page 416) 


will continue its activities with a 
week of programs early in March. 

mazoo Symphony, auspices 
Kalamazoo Symphony Orchestra So- 
ciety. Herman Felber, Jr., conduc- 
tor; officers: Alfred B. Connable, 
Jr., Dr. Richard U. Light, Mrs. 
H. M. Snow, Mrs. Charles Wall, 
W. O. Wheeler. Central High School 
Auditorium, seating 2,700. Regular 
subscription series of seven concerts. 
Artists: Leonard Pennario, Robert 
Beverley, Joseph Schuster, Nathan 
Milstein, Percy Grainger. 

Community Concert Association, 
1532 Henderson Drive. Mrs. Fred G. 
Stanley, president; other officers: 
Irving S. Gilmora, Mrs. Robert 
Krudener, Mrs. W. O. Jones, Harper 
Maybee, Mrs. R. K. Jones, Mrs. 
Lester Rosenbaum, H. Glen Hen- 
derson, and Harris Meyer. Five con- 
certs: Madama Butterfly, Cleveland 
Orchestra, Claudio Arrau, Joseph 
Fuchs, Ezio Pinza. 

: Junior Symphony, aus- 
pices Kalamazoo Junior Symphony 
Society. Julius Stulberg, conductor. 
A. E. Blanchard, chairman; other 








Julius Stulberg, Henry Overley, 
director of the director of the 
Kalamazoo Junior Kalamazoo Bach 
Symphony Festival 
officers: Mrs. Stuart Brazee, Mrs. 


Howard Bigelow, Judge Raymond 
Fox. Civic Auditorium, seating 550. 
Three annual concerts. Soloists: 
Mildred Spindlow, Milton Meux. 

Bach Festival, organized and di- 
rected by Henry Overley. Mrs. J. B. 
Fleugel, chairman of executive com- 
mittee. 

Stetson Chapel on the Kalamazoo 
College campus, seating 600. Series 
of six concerts during week of 
March 12to 18: Alexander Schneider 
and Ralph Kirkpatrick, assisted by 
the Central High School choir di- 
rected by Esther Nelson; Festival 
Chorus and guest artists present the 
St. Matthew Passion. 

Kalamazoo Male Chorus, auspices 
Male Chorus Association. Paul Eick- 


nieyer, conductor; Beatrice Van- 
DerRoest, accompanist. Peter W. 
Bosker, president; other officers. 


J. C. Cristy, Cecil Clement, William 
Bradley, Peter A. Bosker. Two 
yearly concerts, Arthur Poister, or- 
ganist, December. Hosts to Michigan 
Male Choruses at annual sing in 
May. 

_ Kalamazoo Choral Society, Mrs. 
Henry Ford, Jr., conductor; Mrs. 
Robert Shauman, accompanist. Mrs. 
John Visscher, business manager; 
other officers: Mrs. Miles Logan, 
Louise Tarbet, Mrs. Guy Rush. 
Civic Auditorium, seating 550. Two 
yearly concerts, Kalamazoo Sym- 
phonette in December. 


Philadelphia Men 
Play Russian Works 


PHILADELPHIA. — The Philadelphia 
Orchestra’s Academy of Music con- 
certs Jan. 30 and 31, directed by 
Alexander Hilsberg, were devoted 
largely to Russian composers with 
Rachmaninoff’s Second Symphony as 
the piéce de résistance. Other works 
were the Féte Populaire, from Kaba- 
levsky’s Colas Breugnon; Tchaikov- 
sky’s Romeo and Juliet, and the Con- 
certo for Theremin and Orchestra by 
the contemporary musician, Anis Fu- 
leihan. In the concerto Clara Rock- 
more interpreted the solo part with 
expert command of the electronic in- 
strument. Before beginning the 
scheduled program, Mr. Hilsberg 
and the orchestra played Tchaikov- 
sky’s Andante Cantabile in memory 
of the late Mrs. Harold Ellis Yarn- 
all, one of the organization’s founders, 
and for many years a member of the 
Women’s Committee. Wx. 2s 2 








Bach Group Gives 
Four Performances 


The Bach Aria Group, William H. 
Scheide, director, will have presented 
four concerts this season in the Car- 
negie Recital Hall when it makes its 
final appearance of the season on 
March 30. Other dates were Jan. 27, 
Feb. 20 and March 12. ‘Performing 
personnel are Julius Baker, flute; 
Robert Bloom, oboe; Jean Carlton, 
soprano, Norman Farrow, bass-bari- 
tone; Robert Harmon, tenor; Sergius 
Kagen, keyboard instruments; Ellen 
Osborn, soprano; David Soyer, cello; 
Margaret Tobias, contralto, and Mau- 
rice Wilk, violin. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 

















: . Mrs. Roger C. 

gl meee TerKuile, presi- 

erg, conductor 1344 of the Wed- 
of the Connec- 


nesday Afternoon 
Musical Club in 
Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


By Erne K. Lacey 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


ye 49 years the Wednesday 
Afternoon Musical Club has 
taken a prominent part in the musi- 
cal life of Bridgeport and the sur- 
rounding community. Beside special 
activities, the club sponsors a regu- 
lar Artist Concert Series, and pre- 
sents six additional programs by lo- 
cal talent during the year. 

Wednesday Afternoon Musical 
Club, Mrs. Roger C. TerKuile, pres- 
ident; other officers, Mrs. Frederick 
R. Fish, Miss Florence Bulkeley, 
Mrs. John Couture, Mrs. Philip 
Burdett, Mrs. Harry Haig. Klein 
Memorial Auditorium, seating ca- 
pacity 1,500. Four concerts: Robert 
Merrill, Dec. 9; Yehudi Menuhin, 
Jan. 5; Cleveland Orchestra, Feb. 
11; Marisa Regules, March 1. Six 
members’ concerts: Nov. 12, Dec. 15, 
Jan. 14, Feb. 5, March 10, April 21. 

The Manufacturers’ Chorus, re- 
suming activities, is again present- 
ing popular concerts. Roland Heer- 
mance, director, Frederick Smithson, 
accompanist. Klein Auditorium. 
Combined Connecticut concert of 
Associated Male Choruses of Amer- 
ica, Nov. 22; the annual Choral Fes- 
tival of the Atlantic Conference of 
the Associated Male Choruses in 
White Plains, N. Y., May 15. 

Connecticut Symphony, Daniel 
Saidenberg, conductor; Louis J. 
Standish, Jr., executive secretary; 
Carlyle Bennett, president ; William 
T. Sperry, Mrs. Marguerite Max- 
well, Herbert L. Cohen, Emily 
Roosevelt, Leonard H. McKane, 
Klein Auditorium, Oct. 22, Nov. 26, 
Dec. 17, Jan. 21, Feb. 25, March 24, 
April 28. 


NATHAN GORDON 


‘One of the Great Viola Players” 
FRITZ REINER 


SANDS 


Baritone 
Secleist at St. Bartholomew's 
Chureh 


ticut Symphony 





1401 Steinway Bidg., 











1401 Steinway Bidg., N.Y. 19 


ANNE CUYLE 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
101 West 55th St., New York City 
Telephone: Circle 6-2899 




















MARY 


BOTHWELL 


Soprano 
Exel. Mgt.: Annie Friedberg, 251 W. 87th St., N. Y. 19 
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CONNECTICUT 


Harold _ Berkley, 

conductor of the 

Hartford String 
Orchestra 


Herbert H. 
France, organizer 
of the Connecti- 
cut Chorale in 
Hartford 


William H. Mor- 


tensen, managing 


director of the 
Bushnell Series 


Hartford 


By Car. E. Linpstrom 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


ARTFORD music, which has 

been following a routine course 
for several seasons, though on a con- 
sistently high level, was given a new 
lift with the debut of the Connecticut 
Chorale. This was organized in the 
summer months through the personal 
efforts of Herbert A. France, Profes- 
sor of Music at the University of 
Connecticut, who spent the entire 
summer rounding up singers. At the 
very outset the highest standards 
were set in voice tests and a strenu- 
ous rehearsal schedule set up. The 
first concert on November 16, 1947, 
was a success artistically and from 
the standpoint of public response. 


Bushnell Memorial has made 
changes in its traditional Sunday 
afternoon series by reducing the 


number to five and scheduling two 
of them for week-day evenings. 

Hartford String Orchestra, Station 
6% Wilson. Harold Berkley, con- 
ductor ; Stephen Donahue, president ; 
Roger Driggs, vice-president; Paul- 
ine Kus, corresponding secretary; 
Mrs. Marjorie Eastman, recording 
secretary; Mary Gumbus, treasurer. 
West Middle School, capacity 500. 
Concerts in January and May. 

Hartt Symphony, 187 Broad Street. 
Sponsorship Julius Hartt Musical 
Foundation. Moshe Paranov, conduc- 
tor. Bushnell Memorial, capacity 
3,100. Two concerts: Maxim Shapiro, 
Nov. 18; Maxim Shapiro, March. 

Connecticut Opera Association, 926 
Main Street. Nicola Rescigno, con- 
ductor; Frank Pandolfi, artistic di- 
rector; Joseph Listro, manager. 
Bushnell Memorial Hall, capacity 
3,100. Four performances with local 
choruses. Soloists, Ferruccio Taglia- 
vini, Pia Tassinari, Tina Paggi, Vit- 
torio Trevisan, Ivan Petroff and Wil- 
liam Wilderman. 

Bushnell Symphonic Series, 
Charles F. T. Seaverns, president; 
William H. Mortensen, managing 
director. Bushnell Memorial Hall, 
capacity 3,100. New York Philhar- 
monic, Oct. 11; National Symphony, 
Dec. 10; Boston Symphony, Jan. 20; 








Frank Pandolfi, Moshe Paranov, 

artistic director conductor of the 

of the Connecti- Hartt Symphony 
cut Opera 


Cleveland Orchestra, Feb. 9; Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, March 17; Boston 
Symphony, April 13. 

Bushnell Concert Series, Mr. Sea- 
verns, president, Mr. Mortensen, 
managing director. Bushnell Me- 
morial Hall. Ballet Theater, Nov. 6; 
Ezio Pinza, Nov. 20; Camilla Wil- 
liams, Jan. 11; Zino Francescatti, 
Feb. 29: Rochester Philharmonic, 
Mar. 14. 

Hartford Oratorio Society, South 
Road, West Hartford. G. Huntington 
Byles, conductor; Harold G. Colt, 
Jr., president; W. Ernest Harring- 
ton, vice-president; Frank Pandolfi, 
business manager; Stiles Burpee, 
secretary; Dorothea G. Burpee, re- 
cording secretary; Barbara S. Sher- 
man, treasurer. Christmas Oratorio, 
Dec. 9 at Bushnell Memorial Hall. 

Musicalclub of Hartford, 39 Forest 
Street, Hartford. Mrs. Edward N. 
Allen, president; Mrs. Herbert C. 


Skiff, vicespresident; Priscilla E. 
Rose, recording secretary; Viola 
Vanderbeek, corresponding secre- 


tary; Mrs. Edward B. Bryant, treas- 
urer. Colonial Room of Bushnell 
Memorial, capacity 300. Concerts: 
Audrey Kupperstein, Oct. 30; Pascal 
String Quartet, Jan. 26; Mary 
Davenport, March 4; Albenerio Trio, 
April 5. 

Choral Club of Hartford, 74 Van 
Buren Avenue, West Hartford. 
Charles K. Oaks, president; Robert 
Baldwin, vice-president; Harold 
Prentice, treasurer; J. Laird Newell, 
secretary. Bushnell Memorial! Hall, 
concert Dec. 12; second concert in 
April. a 

Hartford School of Music, Ward 


Davenny, director. Programs in 
Avery Hall and Trinity Chapel: 
School orchestra, George Heck, 


condoctor, Samuel Gosky, Vicyorina 
Rizzi and Aaron Pratt, Jr., pianists, 
Jan. 19; Opera Workshop presenta- 
tion, Carmen, Feb. 5. and 7; Escape 
from Liberty, first performance of 
opera by Douglas M. Fellows and 
Robert Doellner, April 2 and 3; 
Orchestra, April 11; Ward Davenny, 
pianist, Clarence Watters, organist, 
April 18. 
Mario Pupils Present 
Scenes from Operas 

The Queena Mario Opera Group 
presented scenes from Romeo et 
Juliette, Norma, Les Contes d’Hoff- 
mann and Manon with costumes, 
scenery and action at the Barbizon- 
Plaza on the evenings of Jan. 18 and 
‘eb. 1. Both programs were under 
the patronage of Lucrezia Bori, Emil 
Cooper, Giuseppe de Luca, Frank 
Forest, Frederick Jagel, Giovanni 
Martinelli, Irra Petina, Helen Jepson, 
Lily Pons, Gladys Swarthout, and 
Lawrence Tibbett, and under active 
sponsorship of George Bagby, Cor- 
nelius Bliss, Mr. and Mrs. E. B. 
Beacham, Mrs. William Francis Gibbs, 
Frank Forest, Mrs. Charles Higgins, 
Mr. and Mrs. George His, Mrs. John 
Hubbard, Mr. and Mrs. Eric Hune- 
ker, Arcie Lubetkin. 


Auditions Winners Sing 
With R. I. Philharmonic 


Two of the New England state win- 
ners of the Young Artists Auditions 
which was sponsored by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs in its bi- 
ennial year last spring were presented 
as soloists on the second state wide 
tour of the Rhode Island Philharmonic 
with Francis Madeira conducting. 

The orchestra held a contest last 
May which was open to all New Eng- 
land state winners. Mildred Lawton, 
coloratura soprano, of Rhode Island 
who also won the regional audition at 
Baltimore, and Kenneth Smith, bass- 
baritone, Connecticut’s state winner, 
tied for the honor of appearing with 
the orchestra during the season of 
1947-1948. The young singers sang 
in five comunities where the orchestra 
played, beginning Jan. 3, in Newport, 
R. L., and ending Jan. 9 in Pawtucket. 
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Milwaukee 


By ANNA R. RosBINsoN 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


he looking over the list of attrac- 
tions for the season of 1947-1948; 
one can see that Milwaukee is hear- 
ing many distinguished artists, and 
more of them each year. The audi- 
ences also are growing larger. The 
symphony orchestras and the ballet 
seem to bring the most responsive 
and largest audiences. 

Arion Musical Club, 729 North 
Broadway, Milwaukee 2, Herman A. 
Nott, conductor; L. W. Heise, presi- 
dent; Bernice Lohr, secretary. 1947- 
1948 series: Rise Stevens, Nov. 7; 
The Don Cossacks, Dec. 4; The Mes- 
siah, Dec. 16; Yehudi Menuhin, Jan. 
29; Yolanda Petris, soprano, Feb. 21; 
Arion Chorus in Bach B Minor Mass, 
April 4; Artur Rubinstein, April 20; 
Arion Junior Chorus, May 22. Final 
concert at the Pabst, the others at 
the Auditorium. 

Milwaukee Association of Teach- 
ers of Music and the Allied Arts held 
at the Art Institute. Mary Hoffmann, 
mezzo-soprano and Jane Paradow- 
ski, soprano, Oct. 5; Doris Scheer, 





Bernice Lohr, 
secretary of the 


Carter Wells, 

president of the 

Milwaukee Civic 

Concert Associa- 
tion 


Arion Musical 
Club in Milwaukee 


pianist, Oct. 19; Hope Pegis, drama- 
tic reader, Joyce Zastrow and Grace 
Voigt, sopranos, Nov. 9; James 
Steckel, bass, Nov. 16; Doris Meyer, 
soprano, Dec. 7; Milwaukee State 
Teachers College A Cappella Choir, 
Herman Smith, lecturer, Music in 
Education, Jan. 11; William A. Eberl, 
tenor, Jan. 18; Priscilla Ott, pianist, 
Jan. 25; Henry Fordes, bass-bari- 
tone, and Donald Becker, tenor, Feb. 
22; Sara Liberto, mezzo soprano, 
Mar. 14; LeRoy Umbs, pianist, Mar. 
21; Romany Singers, Apr. 16; Ru- 
dolph Ganz, lectures at piano, Oct. 
26; Earl George, lecturer, Trends in 
Contemporary Composition, Apr. 4. 

Margaret Rice Management, Inc., 
Six concerts held at the Auditorium, 
Shorewood. Jennie Tourel, Nov. 9; 
Martial Singher, Dec. 9; Iva Kitchell, 
-dance satirist, Jan. 24; Christopher 
Lynch, Feb. 23; and Lotte Lehmann, 
Jan. 21. 

American Guild of Organists. 
Three concerts held at Grand Ave- 
nue Congregational Church. Walter 
Baker, Nov. 2; Clair Coci, Jan, 25; 
E. Power Biggs, Feb. 29. 

Milwaukee Civic Light Opera Co., 
Lorna Warfield, director, presents 
this season Merry Widow, Nov. 22; 
Hansel and Gretel, Dec. 20; An 
Original Musical Comedy of Early 
Milwaukee, April 24. 

The tine Opera Chorus, 
John Anello, director, presents the 
annual Grand Opera Festival, May 
21-22. 

Civic Concert Association, 2758 
North Hackett Ave., Milwaukee 11. 
Carter Wells, president; Malcolm K. 
Whyte, vice-president; Floyd A. 
Ross, treasurer; Mrs. Lynn H. 
Bump, secretary. Series of five con- 
certs will be given this season. Vron- 
sky and Babin, Oct. 18; Isaac Stern, 
Dec. 2; Blanche Thebom, March 24; 
Ezio Pinza, April ‘3; Minneapolis 
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Margaret Rice, Myra Peache, 
president of the manager of the 
Rice Manage- Pabst Theater in 
ment, Inc. Milwaukee 
Symphony, Dimitri Mitropoulos, 


April 23. All held at the Auditorium. 

Milwaukee Orchestral Association, 
144 East Wells St., Milwaukee rd 
Norman Merrill Chester, president; 
Walter Kasten, treasurer; Mrs. Har- 
old E. Smith, secretary; Myra 
Peache, manager; Pabst theater, 
capacity 1,620. Ten concerts by the 
Chicago Symphony under Artur Rod- 
zinski and Tauno Hannikainen, Oct. 
20, Nov. 3, Dec. 1, Jan. 19, Feb. 16, 
March 1, March 15, April 5 and April 
19. Soloists, Nathan Milstein, Myra 
Hess, Gregor Piatigorsky. 

Music under the Stars. Summer 
series at the Blatz Temple of Music, 
Washington Park. Eight Glorious 
Nights of Musical Entertainment 
featuring leading artists of the opera, 
concert stage and radio, with Jerzy 
Bojanowski conducting. First con- 


cert June 22. 


Frederick Schulte, 
conductor of the 
Racine Symphony 





By DorotHy LAWTON 


RACINE, WIS. 


ITH establishment of an ex- 

tension center at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in Racine, a new 
series of concerts has been added 
to the appearances of several promi- 
nent artists with the Racine Sym- 
phony and the Civic Music Associa- 
tion. 

Racine Symphony, Frederick 
Schulte, conductor; Elmer Slama, 
president; Warren Dana, vice-presi- 
dent; Jules Banucci, secretary- 
treasurer; Gordon Harrington, Don- 
ald Pramer, Frank Kern, Frederick 
Schulte, directors. Memorial Hall, 
capacity, 1,600. Four concerts: Nov. 
18, Jan. 26, Feb. 16, April 12. Solo- 
ists: Devy Erlih, Iva Kitchell, Thom- 
as Hayward, winners in piano audi- 
tion, Feb. 16. 

Racine Civic Music Association, 
Eilef T. Saetveit, president; Mrs. 
Elsie W. Jacobsen, William D. Stan- 
sil, Gordon Walker, Mrs. Clyde Sim- 
pelaar, treasurer; Miss Louise Jor- 
genson, secretary. St. Catherine’s 
High School Auditorium, capacity, 
1,000. Five concerts: Nov. 13, Jan. 
27, Feb. 19, March 29, April 14, Ruth 
Posselt, National Male Quartet, 
Nana Gollner, Paul Petroff and Bal- 
let Intime, Arthur Gold and Robert 
Fizdale, duo-pianists. 

Racine Extension Center, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, concert series. 
Memorial Hall and Racine Woman’s 
Club. Four concerts: Gunnar Johan- 


WISCONSIN 


Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
Philadelphia Orchestra with Eugene 
Ormandy conducting. 

Milwaukee Vocational School Au- 
ditorium Civic Orchestra, children’s 
concert, co-sponsored by The An- 
cient Order of Bookworms, Nov. 23; 
Civic Symphonic Band, Jan. 22; Civic 
Orchestra, Feb. 19; fourth annual 
Song Festival concert, May 6. 

Pabst Theatre Course, Myra 
Peache, manager. Jazz at the Phil- 
harmonic, Oct. 13; Ballet Russe De 
Monte Carlo, Oct. 17, 18, 19; Alice in 
Wonderland, Nov. 22; Marinka, Nov. 
23; Witold Mulcuzynski, Nov. 25; 
Rhythms of Spain, Nov. 29; Markova 
and Dolin ballet, Jan. 5, 6; Angel 
Reyes, violinist, Jan. 23; Morton 
Gould and Orchestra, Mimi Benzell, 
soloist, Feb. 14; Lawrence College 
Choir, Feb. 18; Ripon College Choir, 
Feb. 22; Vladimir Horowitz, March 
12; Swung Mikado, Sept. 27, 28; Mil- 
waukee A Capella Choristers, 1947 
Christmas Concert, Dec. 17; Kirsten 
Flagstad, Jan. 13; Society for the 
Preservation of Barber Shop Quar- 
tet Singing, Feb. 21; Milwaukee 
Opera Theatre, Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana, Mar. 21; John Charles Thomas, 
Apr. 9; Bel Canto Choir, Apr. 25; 
University of Wisconsin Symphony, 
Apr. 10; University of Wisconsin 
Chorus, Apr. 30; Arion Junior 
Chorus, May 22. 

Ray Mitchell, Incorporated, 1333 
No. Prospect Ave., Milwaukee 2. 
Victor Borge, Orchestra and Revue, 
Nov. 20; Margaret Truman, Dec. 9. 
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sen, Dec. 3; University of Wisconsin 
Symphony, Jan. 8; University of 
Wisconsin A Cappella Choir, March 
5; Pro Arte String Quartet, April 16. 

Racine Park Board Band Asso- 
ciation, John Opferkuch, director. 
Weekly outdoor concerts and two 
post-season concerts indoors. 

Wisconsin College Singers, mixed 
chorus. Mrs. J. A. Jacobson, direc- 
tor. St. Catherine’s High School, ca- 
pacity 1,000. One presentation a 
year, at Christmas season, of Han- 
del’s Messiah. 


LaCrosse 


By ALVIN MIKELSON 


LaCROSSE, WIS. 


te LaCrosse Symphony has 
been incorporated as a non-profit 
organization. Leigh Elder, conduc- 
tor, will study in Europe under the 
Beebe Scholarship at the end of the 
current season. The LaCrosse Com- 
munity Concert Association is bring- 
ing an artist course for the 15th 
season. 

LaCrosse Symphony, Leigh Elder, 
conductor ; president, William Sauer; 
vice-president, Larry Engelhard; 
secretary, Marjorie Smith; treas- 
urer, Len Zeisler. Concerts: Dec. 
10, Donald Steele, pianist; Feb. 28, 
April 15. 

Community Concert Association, 
John Felton, president; P. L. Cilley, 
treasurer; Edgar Knowlton, cam- 
paign manager. LaCrosse Voca- 
tional School Auditorium, seating 
1,230 and sold out for 10th successive 


year. Five events: Dec. 11, Martial 
Singher; Jan. 16, Joseph Fuchs; 
Feb. 9, Rudolf Firkusny; Feb. 27, 


Mona Paulee; March 28, Minnea- 
polis Symphony. 

Crosse Youth Symphony, spon- 
sored by City Recreation Depart- 
ment. Leigh Elder, conductor; Wil- 
liam Stephens, assistant conductor. 
Membership of 75 drawn from city 
high schools. Concert in May. 

La Crosse Civic Choir, sponsored 
by Vocational School. C. Bernard 
McGhee, conductor. Membership of 
85. Concert in Vocational Audi- 





Sigfrid Prager, 
conductor of the 
Madison Civic 
Symphony and 
Chorus 





torium on May 5. 

LaCrosse Civic Band, membership 
of 60, also under auspices of Voca- 
tional Night School, director, Frank 
—— Concerts in February and 
May. ; 





Madison 


By Avextrus BAas 


MADISON, WISC. 

M ADISON has long laid claim to 

the title of Athens of the West 

and if a maze of musical activities 

means anything the claim is valid. 

There is at present a marked spirit 

of cooperation between the Univer- 

sity and the town which works to 
the benefit of all concerned. 

Madison Civic Symphony, conduc- 
tor, Sigfrid Prager, with personnel 
of 80. 

Madison Civic Chorus, conductor, 
Sigfrid Prager; accompanist, Mar- 
garet Otterson; personnel of 100. 
The repertoire includes Handel’s 
Messiah, presented annually for 16 
years, and Judas Maccabeus; Bach’s 
Christmas Oratorio; - Beethoven’s 
Missa Solemnis; Haydn’s Creation 
and The Seasons; Brahms’ Re- 
quiem; Verdi’s Requiem and Honeg- 
ger’s King David. The Madison 
Civic Symphony collaborates on 
these occasions. The present season 
contemplates Samon and Delilah in 
concert form. Three regular con- 
certs. 

The Madison Maennerchor, Alex- 
ius Baas, conductor; Grace Snell, 
accompanist; personnel of 35 men. 
This is the oldest musical organiza- 
tion in the United States, west of 
Chicago. It was organized in 1852, 
Two concerts devoted mainly to Ger- 
man choral music. 

Madison Mozart Club, conductor, 
Ralph James, with personnel of 34 
men. Six concerts of part songs and 
cantatas for male voices. 

Madison Grieg Male Chorus, con- 
ductor, B. Bergethon; accompanist, 
Margaret Otterson; personnel of 30 
men. Two concerts featuring Nor- 
wegian male chorus. 

Philharmonic Choir, mixed chorus, 
B. Bergethon, conductor, with per- 
sonnel of 80. Two concerts featuring 
part songs and lighter choral works. 

Madison Woman’s Club Chorus, 
Mrs. Robert Ericson, director; Mrs. 
Grace Snell, accompanist. Two con- 
certs. 

The University Symphony, Rich- 
ard Church, conductor. Eight con- 
certs. 

The University Band, Raymond 
Dvorak, conductor. At least four 
concerts per year besides function- 
ing at football games, commence- 
ments and other University activi- 
ties. The University Regimental 
band is a selected group from this 
organization. 

University Chorus (mixed), Paul 
Jones, conductor, organized in 1947, 
has given one concert to date. 

University Women’s Chorus, con- 
ductor, Helen Strathman Thomas, 
several concerts annually. 

University A Cappella Choir, Paul 
Jones, conductor, several concerts 
annually. 

The Pro Arte Quartet, Rudolf 
Kolisch, Albert Rahier, S. Milofski, 
Ernest Friedlander. In residence at 
Wisconsin University. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 














SOUTH CAROLINA 





J. Albert Fracht, 

conductor of the 

Charleston Sym- 
phony 


Mrs. |. Grier Lin- 
ton, president of 


the Charleston 
Community Con- 
cert Association 


Charleston 


By FLorENcE MILLIGAN 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


N its third season under direction 
of J. Albert Fracht, the Charles- 
ton Music Festival Association 
joined with the revived Azalea Fes- 
tival last spring, giving an evening 


concert in which the Charleston 
Symphony and the Charleston 
Choral Society participated. The 


current Azalea Festival date is set 
for the third week in April and the 
pattern will be generally the same 
as in 1946-47 season, with Mr. 
Fracht again directing the music. A 
successful venture will be repeated 
in the Church Choir Festival, which 
was initiated and directed by Don- 
ald George, organist and choir mas- 
ter of St. Michael’s Church. 
Charleston Symphony, J. Albert 
Fracht, conductor; A. G. D. Wiles, 
president; other officers: Rudolph 
Siegung, Mrs. R. Grier Robinson, 
Mrs. Laurens Patterson, Lawrence 
W. Barrett, G. L. Buist Rivers, 
counsel; Maud Winthrop Gibbon, 
manager, Memminger Auditorium, 
seating 1,040. Three pairs of con- 
certs: Thomas Brockman, pianist, 
Dec. 1 and 2; Elliot Magaziner, vio- 


Maud Winthrop 
Gibbon, manager 
of the Charleston 


Symphony 
linist, Feb. 2 and 3, Herman 
Schwacke, baritone, March 15 and 


16. Adult and junior local contests 
for appearance with orchestra. 
Charleston Cheral Society, Vernon 
W. Weston, conductor; Leon R. 
Culler, president; other officers: 
Louise Wieters, Janie May Mathis, 
Clarence Stucke, Mrs. Charles 
Monos; management: Mary W. 
Weston, Herman Schwacke, Row- 
ena Tobias, William Schroder, Mem- 


minger Auditorium. Two regular 
concerts: Evelyn Manson Lieblich, 
soprano, Jan. 19; Helen Moore, 


pianist, April 5. Special sacred con- 
cert for Kiwanis Memorial service, 
Oct. 9. 

Community Concert Association, 
Mrs. I. Grier Linton, president; oth- 
er officers: Mrs. Laurens Patterson, 
Florence Milligan, Lawrence W. 
Barrett. Memminger. Auditorium. 
Four concerts: Maryla Jonas, Oct. 
10; Nikolai and Joanna Graudan, 
Dec. 15; Bidu Sayao, Feb. 19; Bal- 
timore Symphony, Feb. 24. 

Musical Art Club, Donald George, 
president; other officers: Mrs. Lau- 
rens Patterson, Mrs. D. N. Horning, 
Louise Mathis, Hester B. Finger, 
Charles P. Johnson, Lawrence Bar- 
rett, D. N. Horning. 136 Meeting 
Street. Seven programs: Mr. and 
Mrs. Virgil Smith, piano and violin; 
Mrs. Hutto Brabham, soprano, and 
William Schroder, bass; Choir of St. 
Michael’s Church; Junior Music 
Club; Chamber Music. Holds teach- 
ers’ forum, works with juniors, affili- 
ated with National Federation of 
Music Clubs. 
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Edwin Gerschef- 


Peggy Thomson 

Gignilliat, presi- 

dent of the Spar- 

tanbur Music 

Festival Associa- 
tion 


Spartanburg 


By Daviw W. Rep 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


T= expansion, numerically and 
musically, of the Spartanburg 
Symphony, Dr. Pedro Sanjuan, con- 
ductor, highlights local music activi- 
ties this season, The first concert 
was presented Nov. 24, with Joseph 
Knitzer, violinist. It was repeated in 
Laurens, S. C., Dec. 5, with Peggy 
Thomson Gignilliat, soloist. Another 
concert is scheduled for Jan. 31, 
with Byrd Austell Thomson, con- 
tralto. It will be repeated in Union, 
S. C. The orchestra will play a con- 
cert on April 30, during the Spartan- 
burg Music Festival. Officers are 
Dr. William B. Hunter, Jr., presi- 


ski, director of 
the Spartanburg 
Music Festival 


dent; Robert B. Hudson, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Marylois B. Landrum, 
secretary. 


Converse College Concerts, School” 


of Music, Edwin Gerschefski, dean. 
Twichell Auditorium, seating 2,200. 
Pascal String Quartet; Christmas 
program, Converse Glee Club, Wood- 
row Pickering, director; College 
Chorus, Paul Allwardt, chorus mas- 
ter; Opera Workshop productions, 
David W. Reid, director. Faculty 
concerts by Radiana Pazmor, con- 
tralto; Woodrow Pickering, tenor; 
Paul Attwardt. organist; Edwin Ger- 
schefski, pianist; E leanor White, 
pianist, ‘with the Converse College 
Orchestra; Rachel Roudebush, cell- 
ist; Alfred W. Bleckschmidt, violin- 
ist; A. M. White, pianist ; John. Mac- 
Enulty, Jr., pianist. 

Civic Music Association, setae. 
Frank H, Crews; secretary, Mrs. 
Marshall Shearhouse. Twichell Au- 
ditorium. Four concerts during 1947- 
1948: Claudio Arrau; Jussi Bjoerl- 
ing; Draper and Adler; Minneapolis 
Symphony, Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
conductor. 

Spartanburg Music Festival, direc- 
tor, Edwin Gerschefski; president, 
Mrs. Peggy Thomson Gignilliat ; sec- 
retaries, Faith C. Burwell and Mrs. 
John Ferguson. Twichell Auditorium, 
April 29 through May 2. Sponsors 
the Spartanburg Symphony. Festival 
includes an evening of opera, a sym- 
phonic and choral concert and a con- 
cert by young musicians. On May 2, 
an afternoon recital will include se- 
lections by the 1948 Festival scholar- 
ship winner. 

Other music events include an Oct. 
14 concert by Rise Stevens and a con- 
cert’ by Thomas Brockman, pianist, 
scheduled for Feb. 16. 





Columbia 


By LituiANn Pitts 


COLUMBIA, §. C. 


Te season the Columbia Music 
Festival will sponsor the South- 
ern Symphony, Carl Bamberger, 
conductor, on NBC’s Orchestras of 
the Nation broadcast on April 24. 
On April 17, they will present the 
college chorus, composed of 300 


Carl Bamberger, 
conductor of the 
Columbia Festi- 
val Association 





picked voices from the 15 colleges in 
South Carolina. 

Columbia Music Festival, 13 Ar- 
cade Building. Auspices, Columbia 
Music Festival Association, Carl 
Bamberger, conductor; Chris T. 
Wolfe, chairman; Susan R. Gui- 
gnard, vice-chairman; Caroline 
Voigt, secretary; Claude P. Davis, 
treasurer; James Y. Perry, general 
manager. Columbia Township Audi- 
torium, seating 3,500. Ten concerts 
on season ticket series from Oct. 31 
to May 1, including the annual 
spring festival, April 29 to May 1 
Soloists: Ezio Pinza, Lily Pons, 
Eleanor Steber, Zimbalist, Mena- 
hem Pressler. Special features: Ma- 
dama Butterfly, Markova and Dolin 
Ballet Ensemble, Southern Sym- 
phony. The Columbia Choral Soci- 
ety will sing with the Southern 
Symphony during the spring festival 
in May. 

Columbia Choral Society, 13 Ar- 
cade Building. Auspices, Columbia 
Music Festival Association, Carl 
Bamberger, conductor, Mrs. Fred H. 
Parker, assistant-conductor; Eliza- 
beth Ketchen, president. Columbia 
Township Auditorium, The Messiah, 
Dec. 7; Verdi’s Requiem, May 
Soloists to be announced later. 


Greenville 











H. Merrills Lewis, Clifford B. Deni- 


conductor of the son, president of 
Greenville Bach the Community 
Choir Concert Associa- 


tion in Greenville 


By Cutrrorp B. DENISON 
GREENVILLE, §. C. 
REENVILLE is experiencing an 
upsurge in musical activities. 
There is a definite revival of the 
local concerts and activities the war 
years either curtailed or suspended. 
In addition is the establishment of 
Bob Jones University has brought 
to Greenville some 2500 students, 

many of whom major in music. 

Community Concert Association, 
Clifford B. Denison, president. 
Woman’s College Auditorium, capa- 


city, 1,300. Four concerts: Byron 
Janis, Oct. 20; Jennie Tourel, Dec. 
10: St. Louis Sinfonietta, Jan. 27; 


Markova and Dolin, Feb. 16. 

Bach Choir, auspices of Furman 
University and the City of Green- 
ville. H. Merrills Lewis, conductor ; 
Alfred F. Burgess, president; Clif- 
ford B. Denison, chairman of Spring 


Festival. Woman’s College _ Audi- 
torium, three concerts: Christmas, 
Dec. 10; Festival, April 15 and 16. 


Rotary Boy Choristers. Sponsored 
by Greenville Rotary Club. Four 
concerts in First Baptist Church. 
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> Edna W. Saun- 

ders, head of the 

Saunders Artist 

Series in Hous- 
ton 


By Georce FuERMAN 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


A FULL season of guest con- 
ductors for the Houston Sym- 
phony, the organization of a Civic 
Music Association and the begin- 
ning of an annual Texas Creative 
Arts Festival, with special perform- 
ances by the symphony of works by 
Texas composers, have given added 
force to the city’s musical life. The 
symphony’s season of guest con- 
ductors follows the resignation of 
Ernst Hoffmann, who headed the 
symphony for 11 years. A new per- 
manent conductor will be announced 
in the summer from the list of guest 
conductors, 


Houston Symphony, City Audi- 
torium, Houston 2. Gus Wortham, 
chairman of the board; Miss Ima 
Hogg, president ; Francis R. Deering, 
manager; Raphael N. Fliegel, con- 
certmaster; 12 subscription concerts, 
10 student concerts, two special con- 
certs, 36 weekly broadcasts on the 
Texas Quality Network, spring festi- 
val, concerts on tour and 20 summer 
symphony programs. Events sched- 
uled: Carlos Chavez, guest conduc- 
tor, Nov. 3; Benny Goodman, solo- 
ist, with associate conductor Joseph 
Henkel, Nov. 11; Hans Schwieger, 
conductor, Nov. 17; Morton Gould, 
conductor, Nov. 25; Maurice Abra- 
vanel, conductor, and Claudio Arrau, 
Dec. 1; Frieder Weissmann, con- 
ductor, and Isaac Stern, Dec. 15; 
Leonard Bernstein, conductor, Jan. 
5; Georges Enesco, conductor, Jan. 
19; Walter Hendl, conductor, and 
Eugene List, Feb. 2; Tauno Hanni- 
kainen, conductor, and Edmund 
Kurtz, Feb. 16; Charles Miinch, con- 
ductor, March 1; Efrem Kurtz, con- 
ductor, March 8; conductors to be 
announced for concerts of March 22 
and April 5. 


Texas Creative Arts Festival. To 
be sponsored jointly by the Houston 
Symphony Society and the Texas 
Federation of Music Clubs, the three- 
day festival begins on March 11 and 
will center on a special symphony 
performance of new works by Texas 
composers. There is a competition 
for Texas composers and another 
for the state’s dramatists, with cash 
prizes for both. 


Edna W. Saunders Artist Series, 
Fifth Floor, Levy’s, Houston Events: 
Original Don Cossack Chorus, Nov. 
19; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
Dec. 22, 23, 25, 26, 27; Sylvia Za- 
remba, Dec. 30; Dallas Symphony, 
Jan. 3; Robert Merrill, Jan. 5; 
Artur Rubinstein, Jan. 8; Jeanette 
MacDonald, Jan. 28; Marian Ander- 
son, Jan. 29; Maryla Jonas, Feb. 7; 
Licia Albanese, Feb. 10; William 
Kapell, Feb. 17; Robert Casadesus, 
Feb. 19; First Piano Quartet, Feb. 
28; Nelson Eddy, March 11; James 
Melton, March 18; Rudolf Firkusny, 
April 2; William Primrose, April 7; 
Philadelphia Orchestra, May 10. 


Civic Music Association, United 
Gas Bldg., Houston. William H. Fa- 
bian, president. Events: Nathan Mil- 
stein, Jan. 7; Luboshutz and Neme- 
noff, Jan. 14; Poldi Mildner, Feb. 12; 
Ezio Pinza, Feb. 25; Iva Kitchell, 
March 6; Winifred Heidt, March 21. 
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Max Reiter, con- 

ductor of the San 

Antonio Sym- 
phony 


Mrs. E. J. Arendt, 
president of the 
Tuesday Musical 
Club of San An- 


tonio 


San Antonio 


By GENEVIEVE TUCKER 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
USIC in all forms is flourishing 
4 here. The success of the sym- 
phony orchestra, now in its ninth 
season under Max Reiter, has been 
an inspiration and stimulant to all 
branches. Music departments of 
schools and colleges are overflowing 
their bounds. Private teachers have 
reached their limit of pupils. Our 
Lady of the Lake College has com- 
pleted a three-story Fine Arts build- 
ing with a large auditorium seating 
2,000 and one of 200 capacity. 36 prac- 
tice rooms, 16 teaching rooms and 6 
class rooms are a part of its thorough 
equipment. The building will be for- 
mally opened with a spring festival 

of music of one week’s duration. 


The Tuesday Musical Club is con- 
ducting a drive for building funds, 
with Ray S. Erlandson as chairman, 
for a Civic Music Center as a memo- 
rial to Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, founder of 
the club. The city has provided a one- 
acre tract adjacent to the entrance 
of the Sunken Garden Theatre, 
Brackenridge Park. The _ club, 
through inheritance from the Hertz- 
berg estate, has funds for an organ, 
a fountain, a music library and a 
music student loan fund, and pos- 
sesses two grand pianos. A concert 
in behalf of the building fund, at San 
Pedro Playhouse on Jan. 26, will fea- 
ture compositions of Oscar J. Fox, 
San Antonio song writer, sung by 
Marjory McClung, soprano, and 
Bernhardt Tiede, baritone, with the 
composer at the piano. 

The Symphony Society enjoys spe- 
cial reassurance from the increased 
interest in the five Sunday afternoon 
pop concerts, sponsored by Joske’s 
of Texas and the four Youth concerts 
for school students. Both opened 
with an attendance of approximately 
4,000. The series of 15 subscription 
concerts continues to be very well 
attended. A concert tour through 
Louisiana, Alabama, Florida and 
Georgia is a new venture. The cus- 
tomary state tour will be made with 
an increased itinerary. The Grand 
Opera Festival, sponsored annually 
by the Symphony Society, will take 
place Feb. 14-22. The resident chorus 
will be trained by Charles Stone. 


Tannhauser, Rigoletto and Madama 
Butterfly will be given. 





James E. Devoe 

of the San An- 

tonio Friends of 
Music 


Mrs. James €E. 

Devoe of the San 

Antonio Friends 
of Music 


Ray S. Erland- 
son, president of 
the San Antonio 


Oscar J. Fox, 
composer, who will 
stage a benefit 
concert for Tues- 
day Musical Club 
building fund 


Chamber Music 
Society 


San Antonio Symphony, auspices 
Symphony’ Society of San Antonio, 
702 Maverick Bldg. Max Reiter, con- 
ductor; Theo. F. Meyer, president; 
John Catto, vice-president. Munici- 
pal Auditorium, seating 6,000. 15 sub- 
scription concerts. Soloists: Tossy 
Spivakovsky, Nov. 8; Bel Canto Trio, 
Nov. 15; Wings Over Jordan, Nov. 
22; Zino Francescatti, Dec. 6; Apollo 
Boys Choir, Dec. 20; Sylvia Zaremba, 
Jan. 3; Artur Rubinstein, Jan. 10; 
Virginia MacWatters, Jan. 17; Wil- 
liam Kapell, Jan. 24; Orchestral Pro- 
gram, Jan. 31; Robert Merrill, Feb. 
7; Abbey Simon, Feb. 28; Whitte- 
more & Lowe, March 6; Gregor Pia- 
tigorsky, March 13; Nikita Magaloff, 
March 20. Opera events: Tann- 
hauser, Feb. 14; Rigoletto, Feb. 18; 
Madama Butterfly, Feb. 21; Tann- 
hauser (matinee), Feb. 22. Sunday 
Pop Concerts: Nov. 16, Dec. 28, Feb. 
1, Feb. 29, March 14, Municipal Audi- 
torium, 4 P.M. Youth Concerts: Dec. 
4, Jan. 8, Feb. 6, March 5. Municipal 
Auditorium, 2:30 P.M. 


Friends of Music Series, St. An- 
thony Hotel, Mrs. James E. Devoe, 
sponsor. Markova-Dolin Ballet, Oct. 
27 (Jefferson High School Audito- 
rium); Gladys Swarthout, Dec. 8; 
Municipal Auditorium; Joseph Szi- 
geti, Jan. 27, Jefferson Auditorium; 
John Charles Thomas, Jan. 18; First 
Piano Quartet, March 4; Veloz- 
Yolanda, Feb. 2; A Night in Vienna, 
Feb. 19; Alec Templeton, Feb. 26; 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy, conducting, May 12. 


Tuesday Musical Artist Series, 
25th anniversary, auspices Tuesday 
Musical Club. President, Mrs. E. J. 
Arendt, 625 Shook Ave. Chairman, 
Mrs. Arthur Biard, 211 West Holly- 
wood Ave. San Pedro Playhouse, 
seating 655. Four afternoon concerts 
annually. Mack Harrell, Oct. 23; 
Paganini Quartet, Nov. 25; Jennie 
Tourel, Feb. 24; Sidney Foster, 
March 9, 


San Antonio Chamber Music So- 
ciety, fifth season, Ray S. Erlandson, 
president, 423 Thelma Drive; Eric 
Sorantin, director, 822 Ogden St. 
San Pedro Playhouse. Alma Trio, 
Oct. 27; Albeneri Trio, Jan. 16; Pas- 
cal String Quartet, Feb. 13; Salzedo 
Harp Ensemble, March 19. 


Trinity University Music Depart- 
ment, 3115 West Ashby St. South- 
western premiere of Dr. Joseph 
Clokey’s oratorio, The Temple, three 
performances: Trinity Choir, di- 
rected by Ralph Ewing; Trinity Or- 
chestra, under Dr. Otto Wick, Dr. 
Clokey conducting. Recitals: Miriam 
Wagner, pianist; John Seagle, bari- 
tone; Walter Roberts, pianist; Mar- 
tha McCrory, cellist; Dorothy Kaliff, 
pianist. Harold Bauer, master classes, 
March 12-26, and recital. Trinity has 
a full-time teaching staff of 28, in- 
cluding chair instrumentalists of the 
San Antonio Symphony Orchestra. 
The choir, under Ralph Ewing, made 
its annual tour through the Valley 
and Winter-Garden area. 


Music Teachers’ Association, Mrs. 
Ardis Ward, president, 254 Mont- 
clair Ave. Lecture-Recital, Teaching 
Methods, Miriam Wagner, Trinity 
University, Oct. 3; Luncheon Meet- 





TEXAS 


ing, Max Reiter, speaker, Nov. 10; 
Rerital, Martha McCrory, cellist, 
Trinity University, Jan. 8; Lecture, 
Modern Choir, Dr. Wm. E. Jones, 
director of music, Texas State Col- 
lege for Women, Denton, Feb. 8. 
Round Table Discussion, Piano 
Teaching, Sister Amabalis, Our Lady 
of the Lake College, March 10; Trin- 
ity University Choir, Ralph Ewing, 
director, April 5; Talented Pupils 
Recital, May 12. 

Our Lady of the Lake College, 24th 
and Durango Sts. Fine Arts Audi- 
torium, seating 2,000. Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Eric Sorantin, director, 
Nov. 21; Opera Workshop, Bern- 
hardt Tiede, director, Weeping and 
Laughing Pierrot by Hubert; The 
Old Maid and the Thief by Menotti; 
Music Festival Week in April, fea- 
turing recitals, orchestral and choral 
concerts. 

Civic Opera, 20th anniversary, 
Sunken Garden Theater, Bracken- 
ridge Park, seating 1,000. Mrs. Lewis 
Krams Beck, president, 1420 McCul- 
lough Ave. Sally, June 26-27; The 
Mikado, Aug. 7-8; The Merry 
Widow, Sept. 4-5. Directors, Eric 
Sorantin and Otto Wick. 

Alamo Chapter American Guild of 
Organists, Mrs. Frank Hammett, 
dean, 2403 N. Sabinas St. Oct. 19, 
The Temple, composed and directed 
by Dr. Joseph Clokey, sung by Trin- 
ity University Chorus, accompanied 
by Gladys Calder Brooks, organist, 
and Trinity Orchestra, at Laurel 
Heights Methodist Church. Donald 
Willing, recital, Dec. 1, Temple Beth 
El; Dr. Carl Pfatteicher, Trinity 
University, program, Annual Sup- 
per, Jan. 5; Claire Coch organ re- 
cital, Madison Square Presbyterian 
Church, April 2. 


_ 


Waco 





Mrs. A. R. Wilson, Daniel Sternberg, 
president of the chairman of the 
Waco Symphony Baylor University 

School of Music 


By Roxy Harriette GROVE 
WACO, TEXAS 


IGHLIGHTING the Waco music 

news this year is a three-day sea- 
son of grand opera in Waco Hall di- 
rected by Daniel Sternberg, dean of 
Baylor University School of Music. 
A Symposium to present new works 
by young composers is to be in- 
augurated April 29, at Waco Hall. 

Waco Symphony, 510 Austin Ave- 
nue, Max Reiter, conductor; Mrs. 
A. R. Wilson, president ; Rae Novich, 
secretary. Waco Hall. Three con- 
certs; Nov. 24, Jan. 26, March 11. 
Children’s Symphony matinee, Nov. 
24. Soloists: Rose Bampton, William 
Kapell, James Melton. 

Civic Music Series, Roy Hatch, 
president; Mrs. A. M. Goldstein, 
chairman. Waco Hall. Four con- 
certs: Patrice Munsel, Oct. 30; Zino 
Francescatti, Dec. 8; Poldi Mildner, 
Feb. 23; National Male Quartet, 
March 1. 

Baylor University School of Music, 

(Continued on page 429) 
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Amarillo 





Julia Dean Evans, 

conductor of the 

Amarillo Sym- 
phonic Chorus 


Folsom Dean Jack- 

son, conductor of 

the Amarillo Col- 
lege Choir 


By Bette THOMPSON 


AMARILLO, TEXAS 


*T°HE concert season in Amarillo 

is highiighted this year by sev- 
eral top-flight artists, along with 
outstanding local talent. Some 20 
concerts are scheduled, and an esti- 
mated ten more will be added to the 
agenda as the season progresses. A 
new local organization, the Amarillo 
Symphonic Chorus, has been 
founded, comprised of non-profes- 
sional singers throughout the city. 


It is under the direction of Julia. 


Dean Evans, one of the leading 
chorus conductors in this part of the 
country. 

Panhandle Concert Bureau, 1(9 
East Ninth, local promotion group. 
H. A. Shaw, president; Charles M. 
Meeker, booking agent; Mrs. How- 
ard Lynch, cencert manager. Nine 
concerts: Lanny Ross, Sept. 29; 
Margaret Truman, Nov. 7; Gladys 
Swarthout, Dec. 5; Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Dec. 12; John Charles 
Thomas, Jan. 10; Marian Anderson, 
Feb. 5; Carmen Cavallaro, Feb. 17; 
Veloz and Yolanda, Feb. 21; Dallas 
Symphony, March 17. 

Amarillo Symphonic Chorus, 22(1 
Washington, Julia Dean Evans, con- 
ductor. Edgar Spiller, president; 
other officers: Mrs. M. E. Jacobson, 
Mrs. Bonnie King, Hilda Sanning, I. 
W. Pope, John Cushion, Mrs. L. H. 
Davis, Mrs. Howard Lynch, Mrs. 
Norman Penhall. Soloists: Hoyt 
Mulkey, Nancy Bococ, Bill Jack- 
son, Mrs. E. D. Landreth. Member- 
ship, 85. Christmas concert, Dec. 17; 
The Creation, Easter; spring con- 
cert in May. 

Amarillo College Choir, 2201 
Washington. Sponsorship, fine arts 
department. Amarillo College. Fol- 
som Dean Jackson, conductor. Hoyt 
Mul ey, president; other officers: 
Raymond Bowlin, Ramona Gilbert, 
Margaret Thomas, Betty Smith, 
Merita Brummett. Soloists: Mar- 


Robert Louis Bar- 
ron, conductor of 
the Amarillo Phil- 


harmonic 
jorie Wilson, Margaret Thomas, 
Peggy McLeroy, Hoyt Mulkey, 


Jimmy Sparkman, Raymond Bowlin, 


Alfred Skoog. College Auditorium, 
capacity, 350. Concerts this year in- 


clude a special Christmas program, 


exchange programs with other col- 
leges, civic organizations and 
churches. 

Amarillo Philharmonic Orchestral 
Association, 1311 Madison, Robert 
Louis Barron, conductor; Watson B. 
Hamilton, president; other officers : 
Don Schomburg, Charles Lambie, 
Gladys M. Glen, Jerry Penix, 
Dwight Denmead, Mrs. R. W. Ad- 
ams, Ben Monning, Jr.; Mrs. C. D. 
Hoover, manager. Municipal Audi- 
torium, capacity, 2,800. Five con- 
certs: Whittemore and Lowe, Nov. 
4; James Jackson, Dec. 16; Licia 
Albanese, Feb. 7; North Texas State 
College Harp Ensemble, March 16; 
Isaac Stern, April 27. 

Senior High School A Cappella 
Choir, 1201 Polk. Julia Dean Evans, 
conductor; Carlos Jones, president; 
other officers: Bob Goodson, Floy 
Webb, Paul Sanders, Dick Brooks, 
Eddie Hill, Elizabeth Garner. Con- 
certs include graduation programs in 
January and May, a week’s tour in 
the spring, civic clubs and churches. 
Soloists: Marcella Hall, Judy Price, 
Guy Dell Ekeland, Dick Brooks, 
Carlos Jones, Bob Goodson, Bobby 
Dudley, Helen Marshall, DeLois Ut- 
terback, Josie Catterton. 

Junior Philharmonic Orchestral 
Association, 1311 Madison. Sponsor- 
ship Amarillo Philharmonic Orches- 
tral Association. Mr. Barron, con- 
ductor. Mrs. C. D. Hoover, manager. 
High School Auditorium, capacity, 
1,500. Three concerts: Dec. 14, Feb- 


ruary, April, Carolyn Morris; Judy 
Price; Betty Basom; Jimmy Lee 
Metcalf; Max Bellah; Anna Mae 
Brown. 


Galveston 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


HE Town Hall Series has been 
discontinued for the 1947-48 sea- 
son. The Civic Music Association 
series continues to bring noted art- 
ists and ensembles to Galveston 
throughout the year. 
Civic Music Association, D. Bailey 
Calvin, president; Ed Hildebrand, 














FRED POPPER 


PIANIST 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Returned from 


European tour. 








February, 1948 


TEXAS 


secretary. Five events: Don Cossack 
Chorus, Nov. 20; Benno Rabinoff, 
Dec. 9; Simon Barere, Jan. 13; Chi- 
cago Symphony, Feb. 4; Blanche 
Thebom, April 10. 


Fort Worth 
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capacity, 500. 16th season, four con- 
certs: Nov. 7, Jan. 9, Feb. 13, April 
30. Assisting artists: Roberta Ded- 
mon. McBride, Mrs. W. Robert 
Hewett, Phillis Bartholomae, Kath- 
ryn Overstreet Legge, William Har- 
grave, Marjorie Murphy, Robert 
Bird, Jeanette Hopkins Wright, Ann 
Shipp, Lloyd Silver. 

Lyons Series, Mrs. John F. Lyons, 
manager. Will Rogers Memorial 


Donald Bellah, 
chairman of the 
Division of Fine 
Arts of Texas 


T. Smith McCor- 
kle, dean of the 
School of Fine 
Arts of Texas 


Wesleyan Col- Christian Univer- 
lege sity 
Auditorium, capacity, 3,000, Mar- 


garet Truman, Nov. 3; Dallas Sym- 
phony with Antal Dorati conducting, 
Nov. 10; Dallas Symphony with 
Zino Francescatti, Dec. 15: Dallas 
Symphony presenting the Verdi 
Requiem with Frances Yeend, Mona 
Paulee, Gabor Carelli, Michael 
Szekely and the North Texas State 
College Choir, Jan. 19; Dallas Sym- 
phony with William Kapell,Feb. 9; 
Dallas Symphony with Gregor Piati- 
gorsky, March 8; Nelson Eddy, 
March 18. 

The American Guild of Organists 
Concert Series, the Fort Worth 
Chapter, local sponsor, First Pres- 
byterian Church, capacity, 800. Three 
concerts: Flor Peeters, Nov. 15; 
David Craighead, March 15; Virgil 
Fox, April 7. 

Texas Christian University School 
of Fine Arts, T. Smith McCorkle, 
dean and conductor of orchestra; 
William J. Marsh, choral director. 
University Auditorium, capacity, 1,- 
500; Paschal High School Audi- 
torium, capacity, 2,500. Nine major 
events: Nov. 4, 9, Dec. 7, Jan. 11 and 
18, Feb. 10 and 15-20, March 4 and 
8, May 14. Concerts by the Uni- 
versity Symphony and Choral Club, 
the Fine Arts Festival, Faculty 
String Quartet, annual Gilbert and 
Sullivan operetta. Guest artists: 
Myra Lee McNeill, Betty O’Keefe, 
Miriam Netherey, John E. Hutton, 


Louis Marcella, Charlotte June 
Stevenson, Keith Mixson, Rosalie 
Allison, Leon Breedon, Katherine 


McKee Bailey, Arthur Faguy-Cote. 

Texas Wesleyan College School of 
Fine Arts, Donald Bellah, chairman. 
College Auditorium, capacity, 1,500. 
Seven major events: Nov. 23, Dec. 
14, Feb. 8, April 11, 17 and 18, May 
16. TWC Symphony, Marius Thor, 
conductor; TWC Chorus and 
Orchestra presenting the Messiah 
with Herrold Headley, conducting; 
City High School Choral Clinic, 
Noble Cain, director; Phi Mu Alpha, 
Aeolian Club, and A Capella Choir 
concerts; faculty and student re- 
citals. Guest artists: Donald Bellah, 
Herrold Headley, Phillis Bartholo- 


mae, George Anson, Walter Lynn, 
Marius Thor, Mrs. Charles Pishny, 
Annie Strathdee, Malcolm Rugledge. 

Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary School of Sacred Music, 
J. Campbell Wray, director of mu- 
sic. Seminary Auditorium, capacity, 
1,500. Seven major events: Dec, 16, 
18, Feb., March, May. The Choral 
Society of the School of Sacred 
Music presented Mendelssohn’s 
Hymn of Praise and Elijah and Han- 
del’s Messiah with 140 voices; The 
Southwestern Singers presented 
Saint-Saens’ Christmas Oratorio, 
Bach’s Jesus Priceless Treasure, and 
Warrel’s Belshazzar’s Feast. A 
Youth Choir Festival and A Hymn 
Festival were held under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. J. N. Clancy and J. 
Campbell Wray, respectively. Guest 
artists: Locile Bratton, Beulah 
Childress, E. A. Scarbrough, Mrs. J. 
N. Clancy, Forrest Heeren, William 
Hargrave. 

Musical Ice Shows, Will Rogers 
Memorial Coliseum, capacity, 7,000. 
Melody on Ice, presented by the 
Fort Worth Figure Skating Club, 
George Orum conducting the orches- 
tra, Jan. 10. Ice-Capades of 1948, R. 
E. Johnson, local manager, Jerome 
Mayhall conducting the orchestra, 
April 11-17. 

All-City High School Orchestra 
and Chorus, orchestra of 300 pieces 
and chorus of 350 voices selected 
from the city high schools in con- 
junction with the Children’s Bureau 
of Better Entertainment, Will 
Rogers Auditorium, April 8 and 9. 


Corpus Christi 





C. Burdette Mrs. Florence 
Wolfe, conductor Smidt Frech, sec- 
of the Corpus retary of the 


Civic Music As- 
sociation of Cor- 
pus Christi 


Christi Symphony 


By SAMUEL FRECH 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 


Civic Music Association of Corpus 
Christi presents Frances Greer, Oct. 
15; Leonard Pannario, Dec. 4; John 
Charles Thomas, Jan. 20; Louis 
Kaufman, Feb. 3. Dr. George West 
Diehl, president; Mrs. Florence 
Smidt Frech, 628 Naples, secretary. 
Concerts are presented in the high 
school auditorium, capacity 950. 

Corpus Christi Symphony. C. Bur- 
dette Wolfe, chairman of the School 
of Music of Corpus Christi Junior 
College, conductor; Samuel H. 
Frech, 628 Naples, manager; De 
Witt Morgan, Vanderbuilt, presi- 
dent. Nancy Swinford, soprano, 
opened season Oct. 15. Sigurd 
Rascher, Jan. 26; Alec Templeton, 
Feb. 23; Frances Magnes and Wil- 
liam Masselos, March 29. The Bar- 
tered Bride, with Marita Farell, Lee 
Fiser and Samuel Frech, Nov. 9 and 


10; special program of Christmas 
music, Dec. 8; two children’s con- 
certs. 


Corpus Christi Community Chorus, 
S. Keith Forney, conductor; Harold 
Carr, president. The Corpus Christi 
Junjor College sponsors the orches- 
tra and the chorus jointly with the 
respective societies. Three concerts. 

Business and Professional Wo- 
men’s Club, Fannie Lee Johnson, 
3634 N. Saxet, president; presenting 
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Columbia 


By BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


COLUMBIA, MO. 

ECAUSE of unprecedented en- 

rollment at University of Mis- 

souri (12,000), James T. Quarles, di- 

rector of music department, has 

planned to repeat concerts of Uni- 
versity Concert Series. 

University Concerts. Brewer Field 
House, 5,000. Albert Spalding, Oct. 
27 and 28; St. Louis Symphony, 
Vladimir Golschmann, conductor, 
Nov. 24 and 25; Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, Thor Johnson, conductor, 
March 8 and 9; Patrice Munsel, 
April 6 and 8. University String 
Quartet, Oct. 14. 

Stephens College, Department of 
Music, Dr. Peter Hansen, chairman. 
Series of orchestral concerts; solo- 
ists: Patricia Travers, Sanroma, Guy 
Maier, Howard Hanson, guest con- 
ductor; Cosi Fan Tutti. Additional 
concerts sponsored by Music Serv- 
ice Guild will present Leonard Pen- 
nario and Sylvia Zaremba, pianists. 

Christian College, Franklin B. 
Launer, director of the Conser- 
vatory. Special events Series: Guio- 
mar Novaes, Oct. 22; London String 


Quartet, March; annual faculty 
recitals. - 
Jopli 

JOPLIN, MO. 


LANS are now underway to build 

a music shell in one of the city 
parks. When this is completed, sum- 
mer concerts in Joplin will be rein- 
stated. 

Joplin Town Hall Series, Memorial 
Hall, Mrs. Jay L. Wilder, founder 
and director. Events: Morton Gould 





Mrs. Jay L. Wild- 

er, director of the 

Joplin Town Hall 
Series 


Oliver Sovereign, 

conductor of the 

Tri-State Appollo 
Club 


and his orchestra, with Mimi Bem- 
zell, Wilbur Evans; Madama Butter- 
fly, Charles L. Wagner production ;A 
Night in Old Vienna: Daniel Eri- 
court; The Red Mill; Rubinoff: 
United States Navy Band. 

Joplin High School Music Depart- 
ment, Frank Coulter, head of music 
department, city schools. Winter se- 








James T. Quarles, 
director of the 
University of Mis- 
souri music de- 
partment 


ries by orchestra, band and chorus; 
Festival with groups from four-state 
district in competition in Joplin. 

Joplin Junior College, music de- 
partment headed by General Perkins. 
Orchestra conducted by Mr. Perkins 
gives winter concert series. : 

Scottish Rite Band, Eugene Ri- 
naldo, conductor, series of winter 
concerts with soloists. 

Tri-State Apollo Club, Oliver Sov- 
ereign, conductor; Mayor Russell 
McKee, founder and business man- 
ager. Concerts in Joplin and Neosho, 
Mo.; Galena, Kan.; appearances be- 
fore local civic groups and at Camp 
Crowder Hospital. 


St. Louis 


(Continued on page 410) 
recruited from students of Concor- 
dia Seminary. Annual concert, Kiel 
Opera House, Jan. 22. Tour to 
Peoria, Saginaw, Cleveland, Buffalo 





‘and Fort Wayne. 


The St. Louis String Quartet, 
sponsorship, The Friends of Music. 
Harry Farbman, violin; Marcella 
Conforto, violin; Herbert Van den 
Serg, viola; Edgar Lustgarten, cello. 
Assisting ~ artists, Edith Schiller, 
piano; Albert N. Tipton, flute; Nor- 
man Hertzberg, bassoon. Wednes- 
day Club Auditorium, capacity 700. 
Concerts, Dec. 2, Jan. 27, March 9. 

Little Symphony (summer), 1170 
Hampton Park Drive, Stanley Chap- 
ple and Max Steindel, conductors ; 
executive secretary, Mrs. Henry Bry, 
other officers unannounced. Wash- 
ington University Quadrangle (open 
air), capacity 2,500. Six concerts on 
consecutive Friday nights, June to 
August. Young artists selected as 
soloists. 

St. Louis Women’s Symphony, 
P. O. Box 845, St. Louis 1, Laurent 
Torno, conductor ; Dolores Saunders, 
president, Soldan High School Audi- 
torium, capacity 2,500. Non-profes- 
sional instrumentalists selected by 
audition, orchestra supported by 
public subscription. Concerts, Dec. 
16 and March 18, also May 16 in 
Webster College Auditorium, Web- 
ster Groves. 

Music Sponsors of Greater St. 
Louis, a non-profit organization to 
sponsor music festivals, recitals. 
Fourth annual festival in spring, 
Kiel Auditorium. Stanley Chapple, 
conductor of choral singing. Partici- 


pants: School orchestras, bands, 
choruses, ensembles and _ soloists. 
Bernard F. Dickmann, president; 

















MAX STEINDEL 


Violoncellist—Conductor 


CONCERTS, RECITALS, ETC. 


Resident conductor Conductor Max 
St. Louis Little Steindel and his 
Symphony Concerts Little Symphony 
Association. Orchestra. 
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MISSOURI 


Arnold Zopf, executive secretary; 
Leo C. Miller, chairman of Advisory 
and Productions Committee. The 
Artists Presentation Committee, 
Mrs. Stuart M. Chambers, chairman, 
presents Rosalia Agragna, Jan. 18; 
Malcolm Frager, Feb. 8; William 
Dorn, March 14; Harold Zabrack, 
May 9; Rebecca Woodward, May 
23; Paul Kueter, June 6, Wednesday 
Club Auditorium. This is the first 
annual series of young artists. 

The Civic Chorus of St. Louis, 
P. O. Box 563, St. Louis 1, Stanley 
Chapple, conductor; D. C. Zytowski, 
president. Chorus of 200 voices, Kiel 
Opera House. Concerts: Dec. 18 and 
April 25. 

Chamber Music Concerts, 3648 
Washington Blvd., St. Louis 8. Spon- 
sored by Ethical Society of St. Louis. 
Sheldon Memorial Auditorium, ca- 
pacity, 900. J. G. W. Schoenthaler, 
chairman. Two concerts by Pag- 
anini Quartet, Dec. 11 and Jan. 22. 

Concert Direction Alma Cueny, 
4402 McPherson Ave., St. Louis 8. 
Alma Cueny, manager. Miss Cueny 
also owns and manages the Aeolian 
Ticket office, 1004 Olive St., St. Louis 
1, providing complete box-office fa- 
cilities. 


Kansas City 


(Continued on page 419) 
Walnut. Henry C. Haskell, presi- 
dent; Wictor Labunski, director; 
Lyle Kennedy, Eleanor Riley, ex- 
ecutive secretary. Jan. 16, Conser- 
vatory Training Orchestra, Frances 
Buebendorf, director, Feb. 27, Vilem 
Sokol, violinist, Atkins Auditorium ; 
Allied Arts Orchestral Concerts, 
Community Christian Church, March 
5 and 19, April 30. 

University of Kansas City Music 
Department, 5100 Rockhill Rd. Clar- 
ence R. Decker, president; Robert 
D. W. Adams, chairman. Five facul- 
ty recitals; Oct. 31, Virginia Mackie, 
pianist; Nov. 21, Hardin Van De- 
ursen, baritone, Gui Mombaerts, 
pianist; Jan. 30, Fred Duffelmeyer 
and Gui Mombaerts, pianists. 





Center Community Series, 1600 
Linwood Blvd. Auspices, Jewish 
Community Center. Center Audi- 


torium, capacity, 600. Joseph Rosen- 
stein, director. Three concerts: Dec. 
29; Feb. 1, Joseph Rosenstein, violin- 
ist, Pearl Roemer Kelly, pianist; 
March 7, Pop Concert; April 21. 
Kansas City String Quartet, 236 
West 54th. Lounge, University of 
Kansas City. Members: Ewing 
Poteet, violin; Harold Katz, violin; 
Irving Manning, viola; Arthur Fied- 
ler, violoncello. Three concerts. 


Omaha, Neb. 


By KATHLEEN SHAW MILLER 





OMAHA, NEB. 
ITH the prospect of four pairs 
-of concerts, and with four 
popular children’s concerts already 
given, the Omaha Symphony, now 
with a roster of 62, swings into its 
second post-war season. The Sym- 
phony is again jointly sponsored by 
the Omaha World-Herald, the As- 
sociated Retailers of Omaha, and the 
Omaha Junior League. 

Omaha Symphony, Richard C. 
Duncan, conductor, Joslyn Memorial 
Concert Hall, capacity, 1,200. Mrs. 
Frank Conlin, president; Cecil W. 
Slocum, vice-president and manager ; 
Truman Morsman, secretary; Wini- 
fred Shaughnessy, treasurer; Mrs. 
Richard Young, publicity. Members 
of board of directors: Mrs. W. B. 
Millard, Jr.; Mrs. J. Hewitt Judd, 








- 


Mrs. Frank Con- Richard E. Dun- 
lin, president of can, conductor of 
the Tuesday Mu- the Omaha Lit- 


sical Club tle Symphony 


Jr.; Joseph Stocker, Morris Jacobs, 
John B. Gillin, Jr.; George Johnson, 
Ernest A. Reese; V. J. Skutt, Dean 
Vogel, John Swenson, Fred Haas, 
Raymond Young and Richard H. 
Walter. Four pairs of concerts: 
Guest artists: Nan Merriman, Jan. 
19 and 20; Whittemore and Lowe, 
Feb. 9 and 10; John Carter, March 
8 and 9; Roland Gundry, violinist, 
April 5 and 6. 

Tuesday Musical Club, 6247 Under- 
wood Ave. Mrs. Frank Conlin, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Herbert Davis, vice- 
president; Mrs. Victor Caldwell, Jr., 
secretary; Mrs. Robert McCague, 
treasurer; Mrs. Roy Page, program 
chairman. Central High School Audi- 
torium, capacity, 1,500. Five con- 
certs: Maryla Jonas, Nov. 7; Wil- 
liam Primrose, Jan. 22; Jennie 
Tourel, Feb. 10; Ezio Pinza, March 
15; Albeneri Trio, April 14. 

Morning Musicale, c/o Mrs. How- 
ard Kennedy, 1327 So. 35th St., Jos- 
lyn Memorial Concert Hall, capacity, 
1,200. Six concerts: Streamlined ver- 
sion of Fledermaus, Oct. 9; Anthony 
Palazzo, tenor, Nov. 7; James Wolfe, 
pianist, Dec, 22; Jack Maxin, pianist, 
Jan. 6; Sigurd Rascher, saxophonist. 
Jan. 17; Frances Magnes and Wil- 
liam Masselos, April 16. 

Joslyn Memorial, 22 and Dodge St. 
Society of Liberal Arts, Roy Page, 
president ; Frank T. B. Martin, vice- 
president; Caspar Y. Offutt, secre- 
tary; W. Dale Clark, treasurer; Eu- 
gene A. Kingman, director. Museum 
sponsored recitals given twice 
monthly, September through June, 
by Omaha members of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists. Sunday con- 
certs by resident and visiting artists 
given free to public. Concert Hall, 
capacity, 1,200. Lecture Hall, capac- 
ity, 325, available for concerts by 
local and visiting artists, subject to 
approval of the board. Young Artist 


(Continued on page 458) 
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TALLEY 


Pianist 


NEW YORK: ". . . Played with skill 


and imaginative insight . . . 
KANSAS CITY (Mo.): "Played with 
enthusiasm, vigor and sincerity." 
BRITISH COLUMBIA: ". . . Best re- 
cital of the year." 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS (Ill.): "... Im- 
peccable musicianship . . . flawless 
technique." 

ELYRIA (Ohio): “Inspiring playing 
- . » brought well deserved storm of 
applause." 

PROVIDENCE: “Played in an effort- 


less manner and with great variety 
of color." 


NEW YORK: ". 


earnest musician .. . 


Sincere and 


Management: LORENZO J. GREENE 
1204 E. Atchison St. Phone: 3034 Blue 
Jefferson City, Missouri 
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Philadelphia 


(Continued from page 407) 
Presbyterian Church, Locust Street 
west of 15th. Season’s roster includes 
major choral compositions by Bach, 
Handel, Mozart, Brahms, Mendels- 
sohn, Verdi, Sowerby and others. 


Philadelphia Oratorio Choir, c/o 


Walter Baker, conductor; First 
Baptist Church, 17th and Sansom 
Streets. Performances feature im- 


portant choral works. 
Germantown Symphony, c/o James 
P. Hopkinson, manager, 1920 Spruce 


Street. Music director and conductor, 
Arthur Bennett Lipkin; president, 
E. J. Youngjohns. Sponsorship: 


Friends of the Germantown Sym- 
phony, Mrs. Leon A. Hamilton, 
president. Three subscription con- 
certs in auditorium of Germantown 
High School, capacity, 1,200: Dec. 
18, Feb. 26, April 22. Other com- 
munity orchestras in Philadelphia 
area include: Main Line Community 
Orchestra, Arthur Bennett Lipkin, 
conductor; Roxborough Symphony, 
Leonard DeMaria, conductor; West 
Oak Lane Symphony, Harry J. 
Peoples, conductor; Old York Road 
Symphony, Louis Angeloty, con- 
ductor; Germantown Youth and 
Women’s Symphonies, J. W. F. 
Laman, conductor. 

Symphony Club, 1235 Pine Street. 
Edwin A. Fleisher, founder-presi- 
dent; Arthur Cohn, musical director 
and conductor. Spring series of 
concerts to be announced by the 
Symphony Club Chamber Orchestra. 
As in previous seasons programs will 
offer unfamiliar works from Edwin 
A. Fleisher Music Collection of Free 
Library of Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia Musical Academy, 
78th season. 1617 Spruce Street. 
Jani Szanto, president and director. 
Faculty recitals in Academy Audi- 
torium and Ethical Society Audi- 
torium: Maurice Eisenberg, Bruno 
Eisner, Jani Szanto, Margaret Keiser, 
Robert Grooters, others. The school 
recently established a Department of 
Opera, Josef Turnau, director. Pro- 
ductions by student ensembles in 
late Spring. 

Philadelphia Conservatory of 
Music, 216 South 20th Street. Marie 
Ezerman Drake, director; Willem 
Ezerman, president; Allison R. 
Drake, dean. Series of concerts at 
Witherspoon Hall and New Century 
Auditorium featuring members of 
faculty in chamber music and solo 
works and Conservatory Orchestra, 
Boris Koutzen, conductor. 

Settlement Music School, 416 
Queen Street. Johan Grolle, direc- 
tor; E. Brookes Keffer, president. 
Faculty recitals by Harry Aronson, 


Genia Robinor, Madi Hajos, and 
others. 
Clarke Conservatory of Music, 


Presser Bldg., 1714 Chestnut Street. 
Joseph W. Clarke, founder and di- 
rector. Faculty recitals in Conserva- 
tory Auditorium and New Century 
Auditorium by Charles Wright, 
Phyllis Wheeler, Thelma Davis, Ruth 
Loney, Ione Artz, Dina Colonna, and 
others. 

University of Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum Series, University of Pennsyl- 
vania Museum, 34th and Spruce 
Streets. Joseph Barone, musical di- 
rector. University Museum Audi- 


Lewis J. Howell, 

president of the 

Philadelphia Music 

Teachers Associa- 
tion 





Arthur Bennett Arthur Cohn, mu- 


Lipkin, conductor sical director of 
of the German- the Symphony 
town Symphony Club 


torium, capacity, 800. Sponsored by 
University of Pennsylvania Museum. 
Series of six concerts, November 
through April. 





Ezra Rachlin, music Harold W. Gilbert, 
director and con- conductor of the 
ductor of the Mendelssohn Club 
School for Opera Chorus 


New School of Music, 18th and 
Pine Streets. Max Aronoff, presi- 
dent and director. School sponsors 
concerts by New Chamber Orchestra 
of Philadelphia, Curtis String Quar- 
tet, various faculty artists, student 
chamber music ensembles. 

Young Artists Concerts, c/o Joseph 
Levine, 133 South 22nd Street. 
Sponsored by P. C. A. Music Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia. Six concerts 
in Ethical Society Auditorium, par- 
ticipants: Edith Evans, Arnold 
Black, Philip Goldberg, Alvin Rud- 
nitzky, Theresa Green, William Litt- 
vin, Joseph Levine, Helene Whitlin, 
and others to be announced. 

Early Fall Chamber Music Series, 
c/o George Galerstein, 133 South 
22nd Street. Twoconcerts at Ethical 
Society Auditorium, September and 
October, Nathan Goldstein, Shirley 
Trepel, and others participating. 

Curtis Institute of Music, 24th 
season. 18th and Locust Streets. 
Mrs. Mary Curtis Zimbalist, presi- 
dent; Efrem Zimbalist, director; 
Faculty series in Curtis Hall, five 
programs by Efrem Zimbhalist, cover- 








CONDUCTO 


would do well to imitate it 





ARTHUR BENNETT LIPKIN 


(Member of The Philadelphia Orchestra) 
Organizer & Director of COMMUNITY ORCHESTRAS 


GERMANTOWN SYMPHONY 
MAIN LINE SYMPHONY 


"The Germantown Symphony Orchestra with Arthur Bennett Lipkin as its 
conductor can be used as a model of its kind for many communities which 


it." MAX DE SCHAUENSEE, Eve. Bulletin, Phila. 








February, 1948 





Howard Murray, 
chairman of the 
executive commit- 
tee of the Guild 
for Contemporary 
Music 


Alexander Mc- 
Curdy, director of 
the Great Choral 
Masterpieces 
Series 


ing history of vioiin music; recitals 
by Alexander McCurdy, Mieczyslaw 
Horszowski, William Primrose, and 
others to be announced; chamber 
music programs under direction of 
William Primrose, Marcel Tabuteau, 
Charles Gusikoff. 

American Guild of Organists, 
Pennsylvania Chapter, c/o Howard 
L. Gamble, dean, 5035 Schuyler 
Street. Town Hall concert by Choir 
of Pius X School of Liturgical 
music; various recitals by members 
and guests; choral programs of 
church music, lectures and 
posiums. 


Reading 


sym- 





Alexander Hils- 

berg, conductor 

of the Reading 
Symphony 





By CAROLINE ALBRIGHT 


READING, PA. 


HAT attendance at all concert 

series attractions here will reach 
a new high this season is indicated 
by the marked increase in the num- 
ber of subscribers to the events. 
Music lovers who have been deplor- 
ing the lack of opportunity to hear 
chamber music here are hailing the 
step taken by the Reading Public 
Museum and Art Gallery, of which 
Earl L. Poole is director, to present 
a series of chamber recitals in con- 
junction with the opening of art ex- 
hibits there during 1947-48. These re- 
citals are open to the public without 
charge. 

Reading Symphony, 47 So. Sixth 
St., auspices Reading Musical Foun- 
dation, Alexander Hilsberg, conduc- 
tor; Rene Irwin, president; other 
officers, Isaac B. Whitman, Dorothy 
Rowe, Elmer Miller. Rajah Theatre, 
seating 2,165. Four concerts: Nov. 
23, Jan. 11, March 14, April 18, Solo- 
ists: Gary Graffman, Samuel H. 
Mayes, Jacob Lateiner. 

Reading Choral Society, 47 South 
Sixth St., auspices Reading Musical 
Foundation, Dr. Lawrence Perry, 
conductor: William E. Maier, presi- 
dent. Northwest Junior High School 
auditorium, seating 1,100. Three con- 
certs: Dec. 14, Handel’s Messiah; 
Jan. 21, Story of the Life of Christ, 
based on choral classics arranged by 
Doctor Perry; April 28, Mood Music 
in the Modern Manner. 

Reading Civic Opera Society, Inc., 
Harmonie Mannerchor, 204 Lancas- 
ter Ave., Fred Cardin, conductor; 
George Gross, president. Rajah The- 
atre, four performances: The Merry 
Widow, Dec. 1 and 2; Naughty Mar- 













Max Leon, conduc- 


tor of the Phila- 
delphia Pops 


ietta, on two evenings in May, to be 
announced. 

Haage Concert Series, 47 South 
Sixth St. Sponsor George D. Haage. 
Rajah Theatre. Five concerts on the 
ee series : Sept. 30, Nov. 18, 
Jan. Feb. 17, March 22. Charles 
anal s Opera, Madama Butterfl 
Sept. 30; Luboshutz and Nemenelt 
Nov. 18; Zino Francescatti, Jan. 6; 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Feb. 17; 
Anna Kaskas, March 22. Two extra 
attractions, not in the regular se- 
ries: March 2, Don Cossacks; April 
19, First Piano Quartet. 


Wilkes-Barre 


By EMMANUEL WINTERS 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 

V ILKES-BARRE is undergoing 
a post-war musical renaissance, 

with emphasis on local productions. 
The Wyoming Valley Opera Guild, 
headed by Edith Hoffman, is now 
definitely established. It has already 
presented Rigoletto, Il Travatore 
and Madama Butterfly. Tentatively 
scheduled for future performances 
are Romeo and Juliet and Barber of 
Seville. The Venzel String Ensemble, 
made up of key players of the 
former Wilkes-Barre-Scranton Sin- 
fonietta, was organized under the 
baton of former concert-master 
Edward Venzel. Initial programs 
were given Oct. 1, 2, 6, 8, 9 and 15, 
Nov. 23, Dec. 25. Additional appear- 
ances are scheduled for the Spring. 
Community Concerts, double 





series: Red Course—Columbia Opera 
Quartet, Nov. 10; Maryla Jonas, 
Jan. 5; Cleveland Orchestra, Feb. 


2; Todd Duncan, March 18. Blue 
Course—Rose Bampton, Nov. 3; 
William Primrose, Dec. 10; Philhar- 
monic Piano Quartet, Jan 19; Min- 
neapolis Symphony, Feb. 10. 

Other active groups include Con- 
cordia Choir, headed by George Hel- 
frich, president, and Paul Gies, con- 
ductor, which presented Marita 
Farell and Frank Wennerholm, Dec. 
9, and will give a Spring concert 
May 11; First Methodist Church, 
annual Carpenter Memorial concert 


scheduled for Spring; Edwards 
Memorial Congregational Church, 
whose 59th annual Eisteddfod will 


be given in mid-March, 





Westminster Choir Sings 
At Memorial Concert 

The Westminster Choir, under the 
direction of John Finley Williamson, 
participated in the Franklin D. Roose- 
velt Memorial concert Jan. 30 at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. The Choir’s 
program was made up of American 
folk songs. 








Read Suite Performed 
By Pittsburgh Symphony 


Gardner Read’s Pennsylvania Suite 
received its world premiere in a per- 
formance by the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony on Nov. 21 and was repeated on 
the program of Nov. 23. 
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OKLAHOMA 





Lucille Trimble, 

chairman of the 

Tulsa Federation 

of Music Club's 

symphony commit- 
tee 


W. R. R. Loney, 

president of the 

Civic Music Asso- 
ciation 


Tulsa 


By JuLie BLAKELY 
TULSA, OKLA. 


USICAL endorsement is in- 

creasing in Northeastern Okla- 
homa. Tulsans, pleased with grow- 
ing enthusiasm for the Tulsa Civic 
Symphony, have plans for expan- 
sion of this organization. Sponsored 
by the Tulsa Federation of Music 
Clubs, headed by Lucille Trimble, 
the group plans two winter concerts 
this year plus the sponsorship of 
two benefit programs. 

The Civic Music Association has 
augmented the winter entertain- 
ment with music and the Carson 
Concert Course and the Carson At- 
tractions round out a good program 
of entertainment. 


Oklahoma City 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


HE Oklahoma Symphony, pre- 
senting 22 concerts and 17 solo- 
ists, began its present season with 
the largest opening attendance in its 
ll-year history. With more than 
4,000 memberships, representing 
more than 35 Oklahoma towns, the 
Oklahoma Symphony is well on its 
way to another outstanding season. 
Oklahoma Symphony. Municipal 
Auditorium, Oklahoma City 2, 
financed and operated by Oklahoma 
State Symphony Orchestra, Inc.; 
Victor Alessandro, conductor; Har- 
vey P. Everest, president; other of- 
ficers: J. S. Hargett, Mrs. Hugh 
Johnson, Frank Sewell, Fred San- 
ders, Berenice Lemmon. Executive 


committee (management commit- 
tee): chairman, J. A. Federhen. 
Municipal Auditorium, capacity 
6,000. Sixteen concerts: Oct. 26; 


Nov. 3, 11 and 30; Dec. 14; Jan. 4, 
13 and 30; Feb. 8 and 22; March 9, 
23 and 31; April 6, 20 and 27. Solo- 
ists: Bel Canto Trio, Patrice Mun- 
sel, Claudio Arrau, Isaac Stern, Ag- 
nes Davis, Jack Maxin and Sigurd 
Rascher, Eugene Lits, Gregor Piati- 


Richard C. Carson, 
business manager 
of the Carson 
Concert Course 





Civic Music Association Concert 
Series, 517 McBirney Bldg. Auspices 
Civic Music Association, W. R. R. 
Loney, president; other officers, 
John Galley, Hunter Miracle, Mrs. 
Walter Ferguson, Mrs. G. S. Mul- 
hulland, R. M. Moody. Convention 
Hall, capacity 2,854. Six concerts: 
Gold and Fizdale, Nov. 21; Ballet 
Intime, Jan. 12; Chicago Symphony, 
Jan. 30; Winifred Heidt, March 14; 
Robert Merrill, April 9; Farbman 
Sinfonietta, April 26. 

Carson Concert Course, Daniel 
Bldg. Auspices, Mrs. Robert Boice 
Carson and son, Richard C. Carson, 
Convention Hall. James Melton, 
Oct. 30; Gen. Platoff Don Cossack 
Chorus, Jan. 24; Whittemore and 
Lowe, Feb. 6; Draper and Adler, 
March 13; Philadelphia Orchestra, 
June 2. 

Carson Attractions, Daniel Bldg. 
Auspices, Mrs. Carson and_ son, 
Richard Carson. Convention Hall. 
Morton Gould and orchestra, Oct. 
23; Margaret Truman, Nov. 19: 
Vatican Choir, Dec. 1; Veloz and 
Yolanda, Feb. 13; Oklahoma, Feb. 
23 through 28; Alec Templeton, 
March 1; Firefly, March 2; Student 
Prince, March 15; Jeanette Mac- 
Donald, March 20; Song of Norway, 
April 5 and 6. 





Victor Alessan- 
dro, conductor of 
Oklahoma 
State Symphony 


Harvey P. Ever- 
est, president of 
the Oklahoma _ the 
State Symphony 


gorsky, Robert Rudie, Virginia Mac- 
Watters, Rudolf Firkusny, Joseph 
Fuchs, Mona Paulee, Jan Peerce 

Little Symphony Concerts, Little 
Theatre, Municipal Auditorium, ca- 
pacity Six concerts in pairs: 
Nov. 20 and 21; Dec. 4 and 5; Jan. 
22 and 23; Feb. 12 and 13; March 18 
and 19; April 15 and 16. Out of town 
appearances: Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater; University of 
Oklahoma, Norman; College for 
Women, Chickasha; Bethany Peniel 
College, Bethany; other points in 
state during season. 





Feunded by Vir. F. Ziegfeld in 1867 


Chicago Musical College 


CONFERS DEGREES OF B. MUS., B. MUS. ED., M. BUS., M. M. ED. 

Member of North Central Association and 

All branches of musie. Special instruction for children and noe-professionals 
Address Registrar, 66 £. Van Buren Street, Chicago 5, Iiligels 


National Association of Schools of Music 


Rudolph Ganz, President 














Obe Cleteland Jnstitute of ()usirc 


Bachelor of Music Degree, Master of Music Degree, Artist Diploma 
BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Mus.D., Director 
Charter Member of the National Association of Schools of Masic 


3411 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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ARKANSAS 


Merton S. Zahrt, 

band director, 

University of Ar- 
kansas 


Kenneth R. Os- 


borne, head of 
the music depart- 
ment at the Uni- 
versity of Ar- 
kansas 


Fayetteville 


By Mrs. Teo R. WYLIE 
FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. 
Northwest Arkansas 


N USIC in 

1 revolves mainly around the 
University of Arkansas and_ its 
many musical organizations. Ken- 


neth R. Osborne is the head of the 
Fine and Applied Arts department. 
There are 8 instructors in music. 
Under Kenneth R. Osborne and 
Merton S. Zahrt, the band clinic is 
an annual affair and will be held 
Feb. 26, 27, and 28 in Fayetteville. A 
state-wide piano clinic is to be held 
in April on the University campus. 

University of Arkansas Division 
of Fine Arts, Bruce Benward, pian- 
ist, Dec. 5; Jo Anne Pels, pianist, 
Spring; Bel Canto Trio, Nov. 12; 
Cincinnati Symphony, Nov. 14; Car- 
roll Glenn, Jussi Bjoerling; West- 
minster Choir, March 31; Whitte- 
more and Lowe. 

University Chorus, University of 
Arkansas. Harry E. Shultz, conduc- 
tor. Student Union Auditorium, ca- 
pacity 900. Christmas Concert, Dec. 
17, soloist, Morris Clarkson, accom- 
panist, Morris Clarkson; spring con- 
cert. 204 in chorus. 

Sigma Alpha Iota, Sigma Omicron 
University of Arkansas; sponsorship, 
Alumni Association. Helen Hughes, 
Mrs. Homer Crow, advisers; Lou- 
gene Thornton, president; Faye 
Perkins, treasurer. The chapter 
sponsors weekly programs, Carnegie 
Gift Library of Records, Student 
Union, monthly musicals on campus 
and programs. 

azorback Band, sponsorship, mu- 
sic, military, and athletic depart- 
ments, University of Arkansas. Mer- 
ton S. Zahrt, conductor; W. S. 
Gregson, business manager; John D. 
Henley III, student director. Field 
House Auditorium. Concerts in Jan- 
uary, March, and May. 


Little Rock 


By Nett CotNAM 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


HE Arkansas State Symphony, 

William Hacker conductor and 
musical director, is well under way 
with its second full season of state 
concerts. Six tours have been 
planned, averaging 10 concerts ‘each. 
In addition to the regular orchestra 
concerts, this season’s schedule of- 
fers recitals by the Arkansas String 
Quartette and by the Chamber Sym- 
phony, composed of professional 
musicians. 

Concert Music Course, Woman’s 
City Club, Mrs. Frank Vaughan, 
sponsor, has formed a partnership 
with Tom Pinckney for this season, 
under the name Metropolitan At- 
tractions. Ten events: Morton 
Gould Orchestra, Mimi Benzell, Wil- 
bur Evans, Oct. 29; Margaret Tru- 
man, Nov. 12; Bidu Sayao, Nov. 23; 











Mrs. Frank Vaughn, 

co-sponsor of 

Metropolitan At- 

tractions in Little 
Rock 





Tom Pinkney, co- 

sponsor of Metro- 

politan Attractions. 
in Little Rock 


Red Mill, Jan. 12 and 13; Philhar- 
monic Piano Quartet, Feb. 6; Okla- 
homa, Feb. 9 through 14; Student 
Prince, March 12; Patricia Travers, 
March 19; Nelson Eddy, March 20; 
Philadelphia Orchestra, May 6. 

Civic Music Association, J. D. 
Jordan, president; W. R. Alstadt, 
executive vice-president. Frances 
Greer, Oct. 10; Benno Moiseivitsch, 
Nov. 14; Isaac Stern, Dec. 11; Chi- 
cago Symphony, Feb. 7; National 
Male Quartet, Feb, 27. 

Little Rock Philharmonic Society, 
Hall Building, Grainger Williams, 
president. Membership card admits 
to Arkansas State Symphony con- 
certs at Auditorium: Jan. 25, Feb. 
26, April 11 and 30. Society also 
sponsors the Messiah, Dec. 14, 500 
voices directed by C. E. McMeans: 
band concerts at MacArthur Park 
in the summer; a spring concert. 





EDWARD 


Cacpicott 


Tenor 
Opera—Radio—Oratorio— 
Concert 


“Clear, resonant tones.’’ — 1, 
Biancolli, N. Y. World-Tel. 


10 Park Terrace E., N. Y. 34 
LO 7-7465 


TRACY 


Pianist 
“A patios febelcten and a 
N. Y. Herald” ribune. 
+» . always imaginati 














only praise.” M. Y. Times. 
820 &. 57th St.. Ww. Y. 29 








NINA ALLEN] 


“Her Care Nome was memor- 
e ” 


able. 
—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, 
Nov. 18, 1946 





1401 Steinway Bidg., New York (9, N. Y. 








LOUISE 


AUBERT 


SOPRANO 
Concert @ Opera @ Radice 
1401 Steinway Bidg., N. Y. C. 











Leslie 


FRICK 


Mezzo-Soprano 


“Sound vocal artistry and un- 
failing good taste.”"—N.Y. Sun 
1401 Steinway Bidg. 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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Buffalo 





Jan Wolanek, con- William Steinberg, 


ductor of the musical director 
Buffalo Civic Or- of the Buffalo 
chestra Philharmonic 


By BENNO ROSENHEIMER 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


LEINHANS Music Hall has 
become the nucleus of musical 
activities in the city. Considerably 
older than the Hall itself are many 
of the organizations it serves. This 
year the Buffalo Philarmonic is 
celebrating its 10th anniversary; the 
Artist Series established by Zorah 
Berry is in its 22nd year; the Cham- 
ber Music Society is celebrating its 
24th season, the Guido Chorus its 
44th year, and the Chromatic Club 
its 48th year. Some of these groups 
feature visiting artists, others resi- 
dent artists and ensembles. They 
perform to capacity audiences and 
contribute to an active concert sea- 
son and an impressive musical year. 
Buffalo Philarmonic, Pennsy]- 
vania and Porter Avenues. Auspices 
of the Buffalo Philharmonic Or- 
chestra Society, Inc., William Stein- 
berg, music director; Rudolph Dob- 
lin, assistant conductor; Fred Res- 
sel, director of summer concerts; 
Frank Farrar, president; Edward 
H. Kavinoky, Cameron Baird, and 
Mrs. Lester F. Gilbert, vice-presi- 
dents; Frances Garrahee, secretary ; 
Neil Callanan, treasurer; Walter C. 


Weed, assistant treasurer; Robert 
E. MacIntyre, manager. Kleinhans 
Music Hall, capacity, 3,000. Regular 


series of 10 concerts presented semi- 
monthly in Kleinhans Music Hall 
on Tuesday evenings; twenty Fri- 
day evening Pop Concerts spon- 
sored by business organizations and 
corporations; seven children’s con- 
certs; a tour of out of town en- 
gagements in December; summer 
concert series, Tuesday evenings, 
July and August. Soloists: Mena- 
hem Pressler, Dec. 2; Vladimir 
Horowitz, date to be announced; 
Zara Nelsova, Jan. 20; Zino Fran- 
cescatti, March 16. 

Special performances, past sum- 
mer: 4 concerts, sponsored by Buf- 
falo Evening News, All-High Sta- 
dium; Frank Black, conductor; solo- 
ists: Benny Goodman, Robert Mer- 
rill, Gladys Swarthout, Helen Jep- 
son. Special performances: regular 
season, concert version, Tristan and 
Isolde, soloists, Dorothy Dow, Eu- 


~ 





Frank N. Farrar, Robert Macintyre, 


president of the manager of the 
Buffalo Philhar- Buffalo Philhar - 
monic monic 


Februery, 1948 





Zorah 8B. Berry, 
manager of Buf- 
falo's artist's series 


Ligeti; St. 
with Buffalo 


nice Alberts, Desire 
Mattthew Passion, 


Choral Society and Buffalo Scola 
Cantorum, soloists Herta Glatz, 
Paula Lenchner, Joseph Posner, 
George London. 

Zorah Berry Series, Court and 


Pearl Sts., Zorah Berry, manager, 
Kleinhans Music Hall, capacity, 
3,000. All artists’ regular concerts 
Tuesday evenings: Kreisler, Oct. 28; 
List and Glenn, Nov. 11; Myra Hess, 
Nov. 25; Mona Paulee, Dec. 9; Tag- 
liavini, Jan. 13; Eleanor Steber, Jan. 
27; Draper and Adler, Jan. 31; Burl 





Fred Ressel, 

ductor of the Buf- 

falo Philharmonic the 
Summer Series 


Arnold Cornelis- 
sen, conductor of 
Guido Male 
Chorus 


con- 


Ives, Feb. 9; 
phony, Szigeti, soloist, Feb. 14; Ro- 
sario and Antonio, Feb. 21; John 
Charles Thomas, Feb. 24; Christo- 
pher Lynch, March 9; Morton 
Gould, March 13;  Piatigorsky, 
March 30; Philadelphia Orchestra, 
April 26. 

Buffalo Chamber Music Society, 
Chauncey J. Hamlin, president; 
Mary Gail Clark, manager, 834 
Auburn Ave.; Mary Seaton Room, 
Kleinhans Music Hall, capacity, 800. 
Six chamber music concerts: Gril- 
ler Quartet, Nov. 17; Paganini Quar- 


Minneapolis Sym- 


tet, Dec. 8; Andries Roodenburg, 
violinist, Squire Haskin, pianist, 
resident artists, Jan. 26; Budapest 
Quartet, March 8; Albeneri Trio, 
April 12; Guilet Quartet, May 10. 
- Buffalo Chromatic Club, Mrs. 


Hubert F. Boehm, president ; Twen- 
tieth Century Club. Eight concerts 
by members of the Chromatic Club, 
Emilie Yoder Davis, chairman; three 
artist recitals, Zorah B. Berry, man- 
ager of artists series, presenting 
John Tyre, baritone, Dec. 1; Maggie 
Teyte, Jan. 7; Abby Simon, April 5. 
Concerts by the Junior Chromatic 
Club. 

Guido Male Chorus, Inc., Arnold 
Cornelissen, musical director; Kahl 
Koch, . accompanist; Frank A. 
Trumble, president. Twelve local 
concerts, Winifred Heidt, soloist, 
Dec. 1. 

Buffalo Civic Orchestra, Jan. Wo- 
lanek, conductor; Ray Wander, Jr., 
manager. Auspices of the City 
Parks Commission and the Buffalo 
Civic Orchestra; summer open air 
Pop concerts, plaza of the Albright 
Art Gallery, Wednesday evenings, 
July and August. 

American Guild of Organists, Mrs. 
Clara M. Pankow, dean. First Pres- 
hg — Ey a a 

ct ower Biggs, April 

Albrigh t Art Gallery, Buffalo 
Philharmonic Trio, Squire Haskin, 





NEW YORK 


pianist, Max Miller, violinist, Ru- 
dolf Doblin, cellist; four concerts, 
Jan. 15, Feb. 19, March 8, April 15. 


Poughkeepsie 





Marta Milinowski, 
p-esident of the 


Dutchess County Dutchess County 
Symphony Philharmonic So- 
ciety 


Ole Windingstad, 


conductor of the 


By Marsorige KAy JAMINET 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


WO new features appeared on 
the calendar of musical events 
for Poughkeepsie this season. A 


Poughkeepsie Pops Orchestra was 
formed and a new series of cultural 
and educational programs was in- 
augurated under the name of The 
Three Arts Associates. Although the 
latter organization included in its 
presentations foreign films and a 
lecture, two of the programs were 
devoted to the field of music and 
dance. In addition to these projects, 
there are the previously established 
groups which present local or- 
chestral and choral programs as well 
as visiting artists. Active also, is 
the Department of Music at Vassar 
College, which presents numerous 
concerts annual!» io which residents 
of the community are invited. An- 
other change in the musical scene of 
the community this season is the 
discontinuance of the joint sponsor- 
ship of a major concert series by 
the Dutchess County Musical Asso- 
ciation and Vassar College. These 
two groups, which combined their 
sponsorship for the last five years, 
have returned to their pre-war pro- 
grams of operating separately. 

Dutchess County Symphony, aus- 
pices of the Dutchess County Phil- 
harmonic Society. Ole Windingstad, 
conductor; Marta Milinowski, presi- 
dent; other officers: Mrs. Edwin H. 
Keith, Max A. Reutershan, Mrs. 
Philip G. Swartz, Mrs. Amos New- 
comb, Charles Hoffman; Helen 
Marie Dunn, business manager. 
Poughkeepsie High School Audi- 
torium, seating 1,100. Four concerts: 
Oct. 27, Mrs. Alice Mitchell Smiley; 
Dec. 15, Frank Sheridan; March 1, 
Frances Lehnerts; April 19. A fea- 
ture of the program this year wes 
the sponsoring of two free children’s 
concerts by the orchestra, in co- 
operation with the local American 
Federation of Musicians and the 
Poughkeepsie Junior League, Oct. 
26 and Dec 14. 

Poughkeepsie Civic Music Asso- 
ciation, Taylor M. Barr, president; 
other officers: Mrs. Clifford A. 
Crispell, Herbert V. Dederer, Albert 
G. Hunter, Jr., Martin T. Siegel, 
Marguerite Waters, Mrs. Herbert 
V. Dederer. Poughkeepsie High 
School Auditorium, seating 1,100. 
Five events: Farbman Sinfonietta, 
Oct. 2; Raoul Jobin, Dec. 17; Mimi 


Berzell, Jan. 14; Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff, Feb. 19, Ballet Intime, 
March 16. 


Dutchess County Musical Associa- 


tion, John W. Peirce, Vassar Col- 
lege, president ; other officers, Robert 
Stearns, Mrs. John R. Schwartz, 
Mrs. Charles A. Mitchell, Mrs. 
Hamilton Hayden, Rebecca Hyde 
Rider, manager. Major Series, 
Poughkeepsie High School, seating 
1,100: Dorothy Maynor, Nov. 19; 


Rochester Symphony, Eric Leins- 
dort, conducting, March 12; In- 
timate Series, Skinuer Recital Hall, 
Vassar College, seating 500: Jose- 
phine and Matilda Betros, Oct. 29, 
Kingston High School A Cappella 
Chorus of 80 voices under Leonard 
Stein, March 19. 

Vassar College Concerts, spon- 
sored by the Vassar College Depart- 
ment of Music, E. Harold Geer, 
chairman. Three chamber music 
concerts in Skinner Recital Hall, 
seating 500 or the Students Build- 
ing, Vassar College, seating 1,200: 
Albeneri Trio, Nov. 6: Budapest 
String Quartet, Feb. 5; Ralph Kirk- 
patrick and Eva Heinitz, March 23. 
There are in addition to these, many 
other concerts by visiting artists and 
college groups as well as by the 
Vassar college students and faculty, 
all open to the Poughkeepsie com- 
munity. 


Three Arts Associates. Sheila 
Emerson, general chairman; other 
officers: Marguerite Strehlau, Mrs. 


Regina Shekerjian, Mrs. Lillian Ef- 
fron, Jesse Effron, Haig Shekerjian. 
Two musical events, Cannon Street 
Auditorium, seating 450, Josh White, 
Oct. 15; Arlington High Schoo! Au- 
ditorium, seating 800, Katherine 
Dunham Experimental Dance Group, 
Dec. 3. 

Poughkeepsie Pops Orchestra, un- 
der the auspices of the local Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians Rec- 
ording and Transcription Fund, 
Louis P. Kirch, conductor. Arlington 
High School Auditorium, seating 
800. First concert, Nov. 2, remainder 
of schedule incomplete. 

Singers Club, Mrs. George D. 
White, president; Elmer A. Tid- 
marsh, conductor; Albert G. Hunter, 
Jr., associate conductor and accom- 
panist. Women’s group of about 70 
voices. 

Lyric Club, Miss Elsie Schmidt, 
president, Andrew J. Baird, con- 
ductor, Albert G. Hunter, Jr., ac- 
companist, Women’s group of about 
65 voices. 

Euterpe Glee Club, Philip S. Pot- 
ter, president; Elmer A. Tidmarsh, 
conductor; George Fowler, assistant 
conductor; Charles Gilbert Spross, 
accompanist. Men’s group of about 
80 voices. 

Orpheus Glee Club, Arthur Han- 
kinson, president; Andrew J. Baird, 
conductor; Albert G. Hunter, Jr., 
accompanist. Men’s group of about 
40 voices. 

Music Appreciation Club, Mrs. 
Erwin L. Coons, president. Women’s 
group of about 25 members. 





Fred Popper Returns 
To United States 

Fred Popper, pianist and conductor, 
returned to New York Dec. 26 after 
a tour of duty in the U. S. Army from 
1942-46, followed by a European con- 
cert tour. Mr. Popper will return to 
Europe in the fall for engagements 
as a pianist with orchestras in Paris, 
Vienna and Prague. Mr. Popper 
studied at the Academy of Music in 
Vienna, the Cleveland Institute of 
Music and the Conservatoire in Paris, 
He was musical assistant to Boris 
Goldovsky in the Cleveland Opera 
company and taught piano at Hiram 
College, Ohio, before his induction 
into the Army and gave recitals in 
eastern and middle western states. 
Mr. Popper is making his home in 
New York City. 
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Sir Ernest Mac- 

Millan, conductor 

of the Toronto 
Symphony 





Toronto 


By Rosert H. Roserts 


TORONTO, ONT. 


In 1947, a Diamond Jubilee was 
celebrated by the Royal Conserva- 
tory of Music of Toronto, which 
functions as the Faculty of Music of 
the University of Toronto, Edward 
Johnson, chairman of the Board of 
Directors. Ettore Mazzoleni has 
acted in the dual capacity of princi- 
pal of the Conservatory and associ- 
ate conductor of the Toronto Sym- 
phony. Since the pressure of these 
duties has not allowed Mr. Mazzo- 
leni sufficient time for the expanding 
activities of the Symphony, an as- 
sistant conductor, Paul Scherman, 
has been appointed. Besides the 
work of the Conservatory, musical 
education looms large in Toronto. 
This year for the first time the To- 
ronto Symphony is giving five con- 
certs for elementary school children 
as well as the five secondary school 
concerts given in other years. The 
Toronto Board of Education i is spon- 
soring the elementary provision. For 
the first time this year each sub- 
scription concert of the Symphony 
is being repeated. 

Toronto Symphony, 178 Victoria 
Street. Sir Ernest MacMillan, con- 
ductor; Ettore Mazzoleni, associate 
conductor ; Paul Scherman, assistant 
conductor; W. G. Watson, presi- 
dent, board of directors; J. W. El- 
ton, manager. Massey Hall, seating 
2,800; G. Ross Creelman, director. 
Regular subscription series of 12 
Tuesdays, repeated following night; 
five secondary student concerts; five 
elementary pupil concerts; 26 Pop 
concerts; annual Christmas box sur- 
Prise concert ; five in neighboring 
cities. 
series : 
ski, Dame 


Guest artists for subscription 
pianists, 
Myra 


Witold Malcuzyn- 
Hess, Rudolf 


CANADA 





Ettore Mazzoleni, 

associate conduc- 

tor of the Toronto 
Symphony 


Paul Scherman, as- 

sistant conductor 

of the Toronto 
Symphony 


Serkin, Robert Casadesus, William 
Kapell; violinists, Jeanne Gautier, 
Nathan Milstein, Isaac Stern; vocal, 
Jan Peerce, tenor, Frances James, 
soprano; ‘cellist, Zara Nelsova; 
guest artists for Pop concerts: pi- 
anists, George Haddad, Hazel Scott, 
Freda Trepel, Jesus Maria San- 
roma, Ida Krehm; violinists, Robert 
Graham, Hyman Goodman; so- 
pranos, Ruby Mercer, Virginia Mac- 
Watters, Margaret Daum, Eileen 
Farrell, Edna Phillips, Jean Dicken- 
son, Vivian Della Chiesa; contralto, 
Karin Branzell; tenors, David Lloyd, 
John Carter, Nestor Chayres, Mario 
Lanza; baritones, Edwin Sheffe, 
Walter Cassel, Todd Duncan, Con- 
rad Thibault; Bell singers. 
Toronto Philharmonic, Room 402, 
Metropolitan Building, 44 Victoria 
Street. Summer season of Prome- 
nade Symphony Concerts, sponsored 
by the Toronto Musical Protective 
Association on a share profit basis. 
Walter M. Murdock, president; 
Ernest Johnson, manager. Guest 
conductors: Fritz Mahler, Geoffrey 
Waddington, Stanley Chapple, Vic- 
tor Kolar, Frieder Weissmann, Guy 
Fraser Harrison, Tauno Hanni- 
kainen, Franz Allers, Charles 
O’Neill, Maurice Abravanel, Rex 
Battle, Joseph Wagner, Harry Farb- 
man, André Kostelanetz, Lucio 
Agostini. Guest artists: pianists, 
Braggiotti and Chaiken, Ksenia 
Prochorowa, Dougherty and Ru- 
zicka, Frederick Loewe, Edith 
Schiller, Patsy Parr, Percy 
Grainger; violinists, Ossy Renardy, 
Robert Graliam, Hyman Goodman; 
sopranos, Miliza Korjus, Vivian 








requisites for a concerto artist. 


ability to plot tonal interests. 





FREDA 


TREPEL 


After complete success as the First Woman 
Pianist on the Fred M. Gee Celebrity 
Series for Western Canada in 1946—was 
again chosen for the Series in 1947. 


WINS OVATION FROM MASSEY HALL AUDIENCE AS 
GUEST ARTIST WITH TORONTO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


“Showed the proficiency and dependability which are positive 
In the solo numbers she played 
brilliantly—and has talent for convincing romaatic expression plus 


GUEST ARTIST WITH MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
under Dimitri Mitropoulos—Feb. 29th, 1948 
DOROTHY PARNUM MANAGEMENT, 96 Spadina Rd., Toronto, Canade 


Pianist 


(Globe and Mail, Dec. 20, 1947.) 
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Della Chiesa, José Forgues, Jean 
Dickenson, Irra Petina; contraltos, 
Evelyn MacGregor, Portia White; 
baritones, Edmund Hockridge, Con- 
rad Thibault, James Pease, Frank 
Wennerholm, Philip MacGregor; 
Summer School, The Bell Singers ; 
The Troubadours; Iva Kitchell, Ca- 
nadian Volkoff Ballet, Svetlova and 
Roland, Ricarda and Rey. Uni- 
versity of Toronto Arena, seating 
8,000. Every Thursday from April 





Jack Elton, man- Ernest Johnson, 
ager of the Toron- manager of the 
to Symphony Toronto Philhar- 
monic 


24 to Oct. 16, broadcast over CBC 
network in part. 

Eaton Auditorium Series, spon- 
sored by the T. Eaton Co. Ltd. 
Colin Tait, manager. Eaton Audi- 
torium, College Street, seating 1,300. 
Thursday and Saturday Concert 
Series, five programs repeated: Tor- 
sten Ralf, Poldi Mildner, Carmen 
Torres, Blanche Thebom, Ezio 
Pinza. Thursday and Saturday 
Artists Series, five programs re- 
peated: Eleanor Steber, Ferruccio 
Tagliavini Ricardo Odnoposoff, 
Nan Merriman, Thomas L. Thomas. 
Musical Arts Series, five Thursdays: 
John Sebastian, Bel Canto Trio, 
Salvatore Baccaloni, Alec Temple- 
ton, Susan Reed; also two Marian 
Anderson concerts. 

The Toronto Mendelssohn Choir, 
135 College Street, Sir Ernest Mac- 
Millan, conductor. Seven concerts, 
Massey Hall: Mendelssohn’s Elijah, 
with John Brownlee; Handel’s Mes- 
siah, repeated; an a capella recital, 
with Mme. Lubka Kolessa; Bach's 
St. Matthew Passion, repeated; 
modern choral works, with orches- 
tra. In addition, a tour of Canadian 
and American cities has been ar- 
ranged. 

Wednesday Five O’Clocks, Royal 
Conservatory of Music, University 
Avenue at College Street, seating 
400. Mrs. Floyd S. Chambers, presi- 
dent Women’s Committee. Six 
chamber music events: Parlow 
String Quartet, repeated; Chamber 
Orchestra; Mme. Lubka _ Kolessa, 
pianist; Godden and Smith, pianist 
and soprano; instrumental trio. 

Casavant Organ Society, Muriel 
Gidley, chairman, Eaton Audi- 
torium. Five organ musicales, with 
choirs of young people. Organists: 
Flor Peeters, Catharine Crozier, 
Charles Peaker, Alexander Schrei- 
ner, Bernard Piché. 

The Women’s Musical Club, Mrs. 
W. B. Woods, president; Mrs. E. F. 
Garrow, secretary, 574 Huron Street. 


Eaton Auditorium, six concerts: 
Miklos Gafni, Tossy Spivakovsky, 
Zara Nelsova, cellist; Rosalyn Tu-, 


reck, Royal Conservatory opera pro- 
gram; Joan Moreland, soprano. 
Sponsorship of a rehearsal club and 
a scholarship fund for young artists. 

Canadian Concerts and Artists. 
Harry Warlow, Massey Hall, Shuter 
Street. Four Star Concert Series: 
Lily Pons, Witold Malcuzynski, 
the Montreal Women’s Symphony, 
Ethel Stark, conductor. Specials, 
Eaton Auditorium: Stanislaw Szpin- 
alski, Lucienne Boyer. 

Friends of Great Music, 883 Logan 
Avenue, Toronto 6. Four Saturday 
evenings, Eaton Auditorium: Par- 





low String Quartet, William Prim- 
rose, Horszowski, Artur and Karl 
Schnabel. 

International Artists, 73 Adelaide 
Street West, Toronto. Master Pi- 
ano Series, Massey Hall: Luboshutz 
and Nemenoff, Guiomar Novaes, 
Alexander’ Brailowsky, Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, Arthur Rubinstein. 
Musical Highlights Series. Eaton 
Auditorium: Glen Gould, pianist; 
Lotte Lehmann, Joseph Szigeti. Also 
a lecture series at Eaton Audi- 
torium. 

The Toronto Music Lovers Club, 
Mrs. John R. Harper, chairman, 
Mrs. Irwin Blackstone, secretary, 
194 Wellesley Street, Toronto, Heli- 
conian Hall, 35 Hazelton Avenue. 
Five Saturday Matinee Musicales: 
three by The Pirani Trio (Leila Pi- 
rani, violinist, Boris Hambourg, 
’cellist, Max Pirani, pianist) ; two by 
Boris Hambourgh, ’cellist. 


Quebec 


L’Orchestre Symphonique de 

ebec plans during the Winter 
season a series of six concerts An 
educational concert is given for 
school children the Saturday after- 
noon before each concert. 

L’Orchestre Symphonique de Que- 
bec, 73, Moncton Avenue, Judge 
Thomas Tremblay, president ; Edwin 
Belanger, conductor; other officers: 
L, J. A. Amyot, Judge Emile Morin, 
Lionel Vachen, Georges Julien, Paul- 
Eugene Jobin, Albert Tanguay, 
manager, Palais Montcalm, capacity 
1,400. Events: Gala a l'Opera, Wil- 
fred Pelletier, guest conductor, José 
Forgues, soprano, Lucien Ruelland, 
tenor, Novy. 9; Jane and Joan Rosen- 
feld, duo-pianists, Dec. 14; Colette 
Gaveau, pianist, Jan. 25; Clermont 





QUEBEC, QUE. 


Pepin, pianist-composer, Gilbert 
Darisse, violinist, Feb. 29; René 
LeRoy, flutist, March 14; David 


Nadien, violinist, April 25. 


ORCHESTRATIONS 
on RENTAL 


For Symphonies, Concertos, 
Operas and Oratorios 


LUCK’S MUSIC LIBRARY 


1744 Seminole Detroit 14, Michigan 











RECORDING 
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An individual service for Con- 
cert Artists-Teach 
Audition Recording - ne. 
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James SYKES 


Pianist 
Music Chairman 
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OREST sergievsky 


formerly of the Met. Ballet, 
Baliet Theatre and Ballet Russe 


Stage Deportment Taught 
to Artists 


139 WEST 56tTn ST., N. Y. C. 
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Désiré Defauw, 


Pierre Béique, : ‘ 
manager of Les musical director 
Concerts Sym- and conductor of 
phoniques in Mon- /®S Concerts Sym- 
treal phoniques 


Montreal 


By Gites Potvin 
MONTREAL, CAN. 


N addition to soloists with Les 

Concerts Symphoniques, visiting 
artists will be brought to Montreal 
by the Montreal Festivals, the 
Ladies Morning Musical Club, the 
Casavant Society, Canadian Con- 
certs and Artists, Inc., and La So- 
ciété Classique. 

Les Concerts Symphoniques, Dé- 
siré Defauw, musical director and 
conductor; Pierre Béique, manager, 
1504 Sherbrooke St. W. Plateau 
Hall, capacity, 1300. Twelve pairs of 
regular concerts on Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays. Oct. 21 and 22, Jeanne 
Desjardins, soprano; Anna Malen- 
fant, contralto; Jules Jacob, tenor; 
Gérald Desmarais, bass; Nov. 4 and 
5, Witold Maculzynski; Nov. 18 and 
19, Raoul Jobin; Dec. 16 and 17, 
William Kapell; Feb. 3 and 4, 
Georges Enesco, guest conductor; 
Feb. 17 and 18, Charles Miinch, 
guest conductor; March 2 and 3, 
Jacques Thibaud; March 16 and 17, 
Wilfred Pelletier, guest conductor, 
Rudolf Firkusny; March 23 and 24, 
Yehudi Menuhin; April 6 and 7, 
Rose Bampton, Set Svanholm, Gé- 
rald Desmarais; April 27 and 28, 
Rudolf Serkin. Six children’s mati- 
nees starting Feb. 14. Eight summer 
concerts at Mount Royal Chalet 
with guest conductors and soloists. 

Montreal Festivals, Mme. Athanase 
David, pres., Windsor Hotel. Three 
outdoor operatic performances at 
Molson Stadium last summer: Aida, 
with Marjorie Lawrence, Florence 
Kirk and Ramon Vinay, Laszlo 
Halasz, conductor; Madama Butter- 
fly with Camila Williams, Eugene 
Conley, Ivan Petroff, Thomas Philip 
Martin, conductor; Carmen with 
Regina Resnik, Ramon Vinay and 
James Pease, Jean Morel, conductor. 
A gala concert featuring José Iturbi, 
pianist and conductor. Next May: 
Amparo Iturbi, pianist. 

Montreal Opera Guild, Pauline 
Donalda, artistic director. Produc- 
tion of Rigoletto, Jan. 7 and 8, 
Emil Cooper, conducting; Victor 
Andoga, stage director, cast headed 
by Luigi Infantino, tenor and George 
Czaplicki, baritone. 

Ladies Morning Musical Club, 
Mrs. John E. Langdon, president. 
Fourteen Thursday matinee con- 
certs, artists: Jennie Tourel; Curtis 
String Quartet and Vladimir So- 
koloff, pianist; Oliver Staaren, bari- 
tone; Rosalyn Tureck; Ginette Ne- 
veu; Franz Rupp; Roland Hayes; 
Rudolf Firkusny; Juilliard String 
Quartet; Roland Leduc, cellist and 
John Newmark, pianist; Neil Cho- 
tem, pianist ; Jacques Gordon, violin- 
ist and José Echaniz, pianist; Lotte 
Lehmann, Leon Fleisher, pianist. 

Montreal Little Symphony. Six 
concerts at the Hermitage starting 
Dec. 9. Guest conductors: Frieder 
Weissman, Valter Poole, Fritz 


Mahler, Stanley Chapple and Guy 
Fraser Harrison. Office : 3511 Peel St. 
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George A. Robert, 
manager of the 
Casavant Society 


Casavant Society, Geo. A. Robert, 
manager, 426 Sherbrooke St. : 
Seven organ recitals at Notre Dame 
Church starting Sept. 23: E. Power 
Biggs, Flor Peeters, Jean-Marie 
Bussiéres, assisted by the Little 
Singers of Granby; Kenneth Meek, 
Geraint Jones, Conrad Bernier, Vir- 
gil Fox. The Society is also manag- 
ing concerts at Plateau Hall, artists: 
Anatole Kitain, Mischa Elman, Trapp 
Family Singers. The Quebec tour of 
six concerts by the Trapp Family 
Singers is managed by the Society. 
The Messiah was presented at Notre 
Dame Church on Dec. 15 with the 
Elgar Choir and noted soloists. 
Coming events: Elijah by Men- 
delssohn at Notre Dame Church; 
recital by Luigi Infantino, tenor; 
The Pascal Quartet and the Paganini 
Quartet at Gesu Hall on Jan. 20 
and March l. 


Canadian Concerts and Artists Inc. 
Nicholas Koudriavtzeff and Bernard 
Eudes, managers. 711 Castle Bldg. 
Four events at Sir Arthur Currie 
Gymansium: Lily Pons, Oct. 2; Zino 
Francescatti, Oct. 23; Ella Goldstein, 
Nov. 20; Detroit Symphony, Karl 
Krueger, conductor, Jan. 23. Other 
concerts: The Original Don Cos- 
sacks, Oct. 6, 7 and 8 at His 
Majesty’s Theatre; Lucienne Boyer 
and assisting artists, six Montreal 


London 





Kenneth In- 
gram, president of 
the London Wom- 


Harvey Robb, di- Mrs. 
rector of music at 
the University of 


Western Ontario Music Club 


By W. J. ABBoTT 
LONDON, ONT. 


USICAL activities in London 

continue to flourish with in- 
creased interest during the current 
season, The Grand Theatre is again 
presenting a brilliant schedule of 
musical events. 

Grand Theatre Series, owned and 
operated by London Little Theatre, 
H. K. Baskette, manager. Grand 
Theatre, capacity 1,210. Nov. 10, 
Witold Malcuzynski; Nov. 25, Hazel 
Scott; Dec. 25 and 26, Clare Tree 
Major’s Christmas Theatre in Robin 
Hood; Jan. 9, Angna Enters; Mar. 3, 
Markova and Dolin and Ballet En- 
semble; Mar. 5, Ruth Draper; other 
events to be announced. 

m Civic Symphony, Bruce 
Sharpe, conductor. H. B. Beal Tech- 
nical School Auditorium, capacity 
1,500. Four concerts: Nov. 13, Roy 
Wilde, baritone; Dec. 11, Mary 
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appearances plus Quebec tour; the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo at His 
Majesty’s Theatre starting March 
16; Witold Maculzynski, in Feb- 
ruary; other recitals. Two Summer 
concerts at the Molson Stadium. 


La Société Classique, Edouard 
Blouin, president, 4061 Mentana 
Street. Recitals at His Majesty’s 


Theatre: Georges Thill; Shura Cher- 
kassky; Paris Opera Ballet Stars, 
Jan Peerce, Ezio Pinza; Erna Sack; 
Markova-Dolin and Company; Alex- 
ander Brailowsky; Artur Rubin- 
stein; Joseph Szigeti. Two summer 
concerts at Delorimier Stadium. 


Y.M.H.A. Five concerts at the. 


Y.M.H.A. Auditorium: Neil Chotem, 
pianist; Richard Tucker; Judith Ca- 
rinov, pianist; Frances Magnes; 
Budapest String Quartet. 

McGill Chamber Music Society 
sponsors six chamber music concerts 
given at Victoria College by the 
McGill String Quartet, with assist- 
ing artists. 

Université de Montréal, three 
student concerts. Artists: The Mon- 
treal Youth Symphony Orchestra, 
Fernand Graton, conductor; Erna 
Sack, soprano and the Original Don 
Cossacks, Serge Jaroff, conductor. 

The Montreal Youth Symphony, 
Fernand Graton, conductor. Two 
concerts at Plateau Hall. Soloist: 
Jean MacNab, violinist. 

The Montreal Women’s Sym- 
phony, 1311 Dominion Square Bldg. 
Ethel Stark, conductor. Three con- 
certs at Plateau Hall and debut in 
Carnegie Hall, Oct. 22. Appearances 
in Toronto and Detroit during April. 
Projected European tour in the 
spring. 
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Bruce Sharpe, con- 
ductor of the Lon- 


don Civic Sym- 

phony 
Hughes, pianist; Jan. 15, James 
Auld, baritone, Frankish Styles, 


pianist; Feb. 12, St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral Boy Choristers, William Posno, 
tenor, Y Men’s Club of London is 
again sponsoring this series and is 
arranging concerts to be given in 
neighboring cities. 

The Proms Series, London Prom- 
enade Orchestra, Raymond Neal, 
conductor. Central Collegiate Audi- 
torium, capacity, 850. Four concerts: 
Nov. 4, Earl Dick, tenur; Dec. 2, 
Michael Malfesi, clarinetist, Robert 
Ingles, xylophonist; Jan. 27, Marian 
Grudeff, pianist; Mar. 16, Fischer 
Byfield, violinist. 

London Community Concert Asso- 
ciation, David H. Carr, president, 
Byron Swayze, secretary. H. B. Beal 
Technical School Auditorium. Five 
concerts: Oct. 8, de Paur’s Infantry 
Chorus; Nov. 26, Patricia Travers; 
Feb. 16, Ezio Pinza; Mar. 5, Mona 
Paulee; April 19, Whittemore and 
Lowe. 

Women’s Music Club, Mrs. Ken- 
neth Ingram, president; Mrs. B. 
Johnson, 220 St. George St., corre- 
sponding secretary. H. B. Beal Tech- 
nical School Auditorium. Four con- 
certs: Oct. 6, Richard Tucker; Nov. 
3, Leonard Eisler; Feb. 2, Rowland 
Pack, cellist, and Joseph Pach, vio- 

(Continued on page 443) 
























J. Gordon Hilker, 
manager of Hilker 
Attractions 


Jacques Singer, 

conductor of the 

Vancouver Sym- 
phony 


Vancouver 


By STaNLeY BLIGH 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


ANCOUVER’S musical scene 

has undergone a _ complete 
change since the appointment of 
Jacques Singer as musical director 
and conductor of the Vancouver 
Symphony Orchestra. Now on a 
permanent salary basis, members of 
the orchestra have made consider- 
able progress since the opening of 
the season. Twelve concerts in the 
regular season held in the Orpheum 
Theatre, capacity, 3,000, are com- 
pletely sold out. Popular concerts, 
which will number 25 in all, are 
given each Wednesday. Five con- 
certs are scheduled for the Univer- 
sity; four concerts for children; two 
in Victoria, and one each in Belling- 
ham and Everett, Washington. 

All Star Series, auspices, Hilker 
Attractions, J. Gordon Hilker, man- 
ager. Strand Theatre, capacity, 2,000, 
Seven concerts; Artur Rubinstein, 
Isaac Stern, de Paur’ Infantry 
Chorus, Jean Watson, Witold Mal- 
cuyznski, Leonard Warren, Marko- 
va-Dolin. 

Greater Artists Series, Strand 
Theatre. Eight concerts: Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Jussi Bjoer- 
ling, Yehudi Menuhin, Mona Paulee, 
Thomas L. Thomas, William Kapell, 
Mischa Elman, Slavenska. 

International Dance Series, Strand 
Theatre. Five concerts: Iva Kit- 
chell, Rhythms of Spain, Markova- 
Dolin Ensemble, Slavenska Ballet 
Variante, Ballet Russe. 

Theatre Under the Stars, auspices, 
Board of Park Commissioners. Basil 
Horsfall, Stanley Bligh, Beverly 
Fyfe, Harry Pryce, conductors; E. 
V. Young, Bill Buckingham, John 
Bethune, James Westerfield, pro- 
ducers, J. Gordon Hilker, manager. 
Stanley Park, capacity, 5,000. Seven 
weeks expected in coming summer. 


Winnipeg 





A. K. Gee, man- 

ager of the Winni- 

peg Celebrity 
Concert Series 


By S. Roy MA.ey 

WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
NNIPEG is still without an 
¥ orchestra, but hopes are bright 
for the start of public concerts next 
fall. The two Celebrity Concerts, 
operated by A. K. “Bill” Gee, son 
of Fred M. Gee, who died last June, 

(Continued on page 443) 
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By Harry Brunswick LOEB 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


S FAR as this city is concerned, 

music seems to be the favorite 
artistic diversion. Never have there 
been so many attractions nor such 
enthusiastic audiences as in this 
season. 

New Orleans Opera House Asso- 
ciation, 310 Carondelet St., Hugh M. 
Wilkinson, president; other officers: 
R. Kirby Longino, Mrs. Edward B. 
Ludwig, J. Wallace Paletou, J. Mil- 





Walter Herbert, Hugh M. Wilken- 

general director son, president of 

of the New Or- the New Orleans 

leans Opera House House Association 
Association 

ton May. Municipal Auditorium, 


capacity, 2,900. Eight performances: 
Tales of Hoffmann, Oct. 9 and 11; 
Romeo and Juliet, ‘Oct. 23 and 25; 
Tosca, Nov. 6 and 8; Rigoletto, Nov. 
27 and 29; Faust, Feb. 28; two addi- 
tional operas in April. General direc- 
tor and conductor, Walter Herbert; 
stage director, William Wymetal, 
Carlos Alexander, Anthony Stiva- 
nello; director of ballet, Lelia 
Haller; chorus director, Madeleine 
Beckhard. 

New Orleans Symphony, 605 Canal 
St., ouspices New Orleans Sym- 
phony Society, Lionel Adams, presi- 
dent; other officers: Theodore 
Brent, Leon Godchaux, Jr., Irving 
Lyons, Philip D. Rittenberg, Her- 
bert C. Parker; Massimo Freccia, 
conductor; George Allen Foster, 
manager. Municipal Auditorium, ca- 
pacity, 2,900. Fourteen subscription 
concerts, sixteen Youths’ concerts. 
Two extra concerts: Robert Merrill, 
Feb. 13; Patrice Munsel, March 5th. 
Soloists subscription series: Sidney 
Foster, Nov. 2; Mischa Elman, Nov. 
11; Claudio Arrau, Nov. 25; Isaac 
Stern, Dec. 16; Leon Fleisher, Dec. 
23; Nathan Milstein, Jan. 5; Lubo- 
schutz and Memenoff, Jan. 13; Jo- 
seph Schuster, Feb. 17; Robert 
Casadesus, Feb. 24; Joseph Szigeti, 
March 5. Appearances with New- 
comb School of Music in Messiah, 
Dec. 18, and Spring Festival in 
March. 

Philharmonic Society, 605 Canal 
St., Corinne Mayer, president; other 
officers: E. B. Benjamin, Mark Kai- 
ser, Frank Soulé, Daniel S. Elliott. 
Municipal Auditorium, capacity, 2,- 
900. Series: Maryla Jonas, Oct. 20; 
Busch and Serkin, Nov. 24; Erica 
Morini, Dec. 17; Igor Gorin, Feb. 
16; Jenny Tourel, March 1; William 
Primrose, April 5; Philadelphiaa 
Orchestra, May 8 and 9. Extra con- 
certs, Delgado Museum; capacity, 
350. Albeneri Trio, Jan. 8; Roth 
String Quartet, March 20. 

Irwin Poché Enterprises, 533 
Baronne St., Irwin Poché, manager. 
Poché Theatre, capacity, 1,500. Mor- 
ton Gould, Nov. a: Victor Borge, 
Dec. 7; Devy Erlih, Dec. 8; Tito 
Guizar, Dec. 21; Marylin Nowell, 
Jan. 18; John Charles Thomas, Jan. 
25; Don Cossacks, Feb. 1; Richard 
Dyer- Bennet, Feb. 12; Ballet Thea- 
tre, Feb. 16; Rosalind Nadell, Feb. 
29; Rosario ‘and Antonio, March Fe 
Firefly, March 12 and 14; Song of 
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New Orleans, La. 





Massimo Freccia, 

conductor of the 

New Orleans Sym- 
phony 


Norway, Mar. 22 through 24; Gary 
Graffman, April 4. 

Summer Pop Concerts, 605 Canal 
St., Leon Godchaux, Jr., president; 
other officers: Lucy Benjamin Le- 
mann, Mrs. B. M. Grunewald, Irwin 
F. Poché, Richard Koch, Herbert C. 
Parker; conductor, Emanuel Bala- 





Corinne Mayer, Irwin Poché, head 
president of the of Poché Enter- 
New Orleans Phil- prises 


harmonic Society 


ban; manager, George Allen Foster. 
Municipal Auditorium, capacity, 2,- 
900. Three performances’ each: 

Benny Goodman, beginning June 11; 
Youskevitch and Kaye, June 17; 
Lanza and Long, June 24; Virginia 





Haskins, July 1, Robert Merrill, 
July 8; Henrietta Schumann, July 
15; Winifred Heidt, July 22; Felix 
Knight Marguerite McClelland, 
July 29. 

Newcomb School of Music, New- 
comb College, Leon Ryder Maxwell, 
director. Dixon Hall, capacity, 1,062. 
Recitals: Egydio de Castro y Silva, 
Oct. 16; Sylvia Muehling, Nov. 20; 
Belia Moore, Oct. 23; Michel Yus- 
peh, Dec. 4; René Salomon, Nov. 
6; recital of contemporary choral 
music, A Cappella Choir, Jan. 22; 
Ruddigore, Tulane-Newcomb Choral 
groups, Dec. 12 and 13; Newcomb 
Memorial Service by Newcomb Glee 
Club, Dec. 16; annual Christmas 
Concert, Dec. 18; Tulane-Newcomb 
Glee Clubs, Feb. 19; Tulane-New- 
comb A Cappella Choir, March 7; 
Spring concert. Maynard Klein, 
choral director. 


Loyola University, College of 
Music, 6317 St. Charles Ave., Ernest 
E. Schuyten, dean. Recitals: Kenton 
Parton, Dec. 9; Rosemary Marphis, 
May 25; Ernest Huette, May 30; 
Jack Heller, Dec. 17; Doris Roth, 
Lucille Bourlet, Dec. 17; Kay Quin- 
lisk, May 12. Concert, Loyola Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Ernest E. Schuy- 
ten, conductor, March 15. Holy 
Name Auditorium, capacity, 1,000. 


New Orleans Music Teachers’ 
Association, 701 Carondelet St., 
René Louapre, president; other offi- 
cers: Ferdinand Dunkley, Mary 
Tobin, Alma Peterson, Olga Cheval- 
ley. McAlister Auditorium, capacity, 
2,100: Guy and Lois Maier, April 30. 


Metropolitan Parish Sodality 
Union, 605 Canal St. Municipal 
Auditorium, capacity, 2,900. Leonard 
Pennario, Oct. 15; Hour of Charm 
Orchestra, Nov. 30; Sigmund Rom- 
berg and Orchestra, March 15. 
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William Lile Har- 

ris, president of 

the Muscle Shoals 

Concert Associa- 
tion 





Muscle Shoals 


By Wi.u1am Lice Harris 


MUSCLE SHOALS, ALA. 


NTEREST in music continues to 

grow in the Muscle Shoals District 
which represents the three joining 
towns of Florence, Sheffield, and 
Tuscumbia in North Alabama. Con- 
certs are limited because of the 
small seating capacity of the only 
adequate auditorium. It is hoped 
that a large auditorium will be erect- 
ed in the near future. However, 
such artists as the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, Traubel, Melton, Warren, 
Casadesus, Francescatti, and Spald- 
ing have been presented here during 
the past few seasons. Nearly all mu- 
sic here centers around the Muscle 
Shoals Concert Association, the 
Celebrity Concerts, Choral Clubs 
and faculty recitals of the State 
Teachers College in Florence, and 
the Tri-Cities Children Concerts. 

Muscle Shoals Concert Associa- 
tion, William Lile Harris, president; 
Dr. D. D. Cox, vice-president; Mrs. 
Ge 2, Littlepage, secretary; Miss 
Lillie Mitchell, treasurer. Sheffield 
High School ‘Auditorium, capacity 
800. Concerts: Erica Morini, Dec. 
15; General Platoff Don Cossack 
Chorus, Jan. 2 Marina Svetlova 


and Company, March 12. 


Celebrity Concerts, William Lile 
Harris and Miss Lillie Mitchell, man- 





ALABAMA 


agers. Sheffield High School Audito- 
rium, capacity 800. Concerts: Caro- 
lyn Long, Dec. 1; Columbia Bel 
Canto Trio, Jan. 29; Whittemore 
and Lowe, March 24. 

Choral Clubs of the State Teach- 
ers College, Mrs. Hugh G. Porter, 
director, will present several recitals 
at the Princess Theatre in Florence, 
capacity 900, and at the Kilby Audi- 
torium at the college, capacity 500. 
There will also be several recitals by 
members of the music faculty of the 
college. 

The Tri-Cities Children Concerts 
will present three afternoon con- 
certs by artists to be announced. 
Auditorium, Wesleyan, Florence, 
capacity 450. Sponsor, American As- 
sociation of University Women, Mrs. 
E. W. Henley, chairman. 


Birmingham 


By Lity May CALDWELL 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


HE addition of a second artists 

series by the Birmingham Music 
Club and expanded production plans 
for the Birmingham Starlight Opera 
highlight the activities of the 1947-48 
season. 

Birmingham Music Club Artists 
Series. Events: Madama Butterfly, 
Charles L. Wagner Company, Oct. 
25; Nathan Milstein, Dec. 9; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Jan. 7; John 
Charles Thomas, Feb. 4; Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, Feb. 11; Vladimir 
Horowitz, March 23; Minneapolis 
Symphony, April 4; Helen Traubel, 





May 8. Special events: Morton 
Gould Orchestra, Mimi Benzell, 
Wilbur Evans, Nov. 19; Jeanette 


MacDonald, Feb. 7; Draper and 
Adler, Feb. 24. Added series: Ser- 
kin and Busch, Nov. 26; William 
Kapell, Jan. 20; Roth String Quar- 
tet, Feb. 3; Jennie Tourel, March 4. 





Mrs. E. D. LeMay, 
president of the 
Birmingham Music 


Club 


Cecil 


Abernathy, 
production man- 
ager of the Star- 
light Opera in Bir- 
mingham 


Artists Series and special events, 
Municipal Auditorium, capacity 5,- 
500. Marvin McDonald, business 
manager; Mrs. E. T. Bozenhard, 
reservation chairman; Mrs. Carl 
Weigand, assistant; Mrs. E. D. 
LeMay, president; Mrs. George C. 
Harris, Mrs. Lee Bradley and Mrs. 
Burr Nabors, vice-presidents; Kath- 
arine Kilgore, Mrs. Aubrey Miree, 
Laura Jackson Davids, treasurer. 

Starlight Opera, civic, non-profit 
opera group sponsoring outdoor 
operettas. Fortune Teller with Mimi 
Benzell and Donald Gage, in June; 
New Moon, Ruby Mercer. Leila 
Crabtree, ballet director; Ralph Er- 
rolle, producer; Cecil Abernethy, 
production manager; Raymond An- 
derson, musical director; George 
Stuart, chairman of the board. Mun- 
ger Bowl, capacity 4,500. 

Young Musicians of the Birming- 
ham Music Club, Forbes Salon, ca- 
pacity 300. Monthly recitals by 
young local artists, visiting young 
musicians. Preparation of members 
for the National Federation of 
Music Clubs auditions and for audi- 
tions for supporting roles in Star- 
light Operas. Betty Kendrick Brown, 
president. 

Birmingham Chamber Music So- 
ciety, Birmingham College of Music 
Auditorium, capacity 400, Herbert 
Grieb, president. Sponsors chamber 
music concerts by local musicians 
and with an occasional visiting artist. 

Organists Guild, in cooperation 
with the National Organists Guild. 
Artists: E. Power Biggs; Kamiel 
Lefevere, carillonneur. Mrs. Myrtle 
Jones Steele, dean of local chapter. 

Birmingham - Southern College 
Choir, tours South and mid-West, 
presents series of local concerts, one 
Gilbert and Sullivan operetta, and 
sponsors at least one visiting choral 
group annually in Munger Audi- 





torium, capacity 1,000. Raymond 
Anderson, director; James Hatcher, 
assistant. 
MARY 

Contralto 
ORATORIO—CONCERT 


“A tonic for the spirit to 
hear such pure tonal con- 
tent and excellent diction.” 
Arthur V. Berger, 
Her. Trib., Mar. 10, 1947 


Suite 7B, 56 Seventh Ave. 
New York id, we 


SARA SOKOLSKY FREID 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Organist—Teacher 
Carnegle Hall Recital, Mar. 10, '48—8:30 P.M. 
Studio: 315 W. S7th St... N.Y.C. Cl. 7-7235 




















Rosamono GHAPIN 


Dramatic Soprano 


c/o New Boston Music Center 
New Boston Inn 
New Boston, Mass., Berkshire Ce. 
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11 West 42nd Street, New York 
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GUIOMAR 


NOVAE S 


“World's greatest woman pianist.” 





MARJORIE 


LAWRENCE 


"Greates? Living 
Dramatic Soprano 





JACQUES 


THIBAUD 


"One may go a lifetime without hear 
ing a performance as exquisite as 
Thibaud's." 





RAMON 


VINA Y 


Leading Tenor, Met. Opera 
Chosen by Toscanini for 
LaScala, Milano 


EFREM 


ZIMBALIST 


World Famous Viclinist 


“An artist, every inch of him." 
N. Y. Herald-Tribune 








SAMSON 


FRANCOIS 


First American Tour of Europe's 
Newest Pianistic Sensation 


THE 


AMERICAN MALE CHORUS 


Lt. Lewis Bullock, Director 
30 Overseas Veterans 
“The heart of America sings." 








BERNHARD 


WEISER 


Something New in 
Piano Programs 


EUGENE 


CONLEY 


“One of the greatest tenors we have 
ever heard.’ 








ROBERT 


BRERETON 


“Virtuosity of a Horowltz, 
Rubinstein or Josef Hoffman.” 





THE 


ROTH QUARTET 


“The unsurpassed." 
Olin Downes, N. Y. Times 
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Mrs. P. O. Griffith 


Leonard Shinman, 
co-chairman of the of the Griffith 


Y.M. and YWHA Foundation 


Series 


Newark 


By Puivie GorpoN 


NEWARK, N. J. 


USICAL activities have re- 

sumed the familiar pattern. 
The Essex County Symphony So- 
ciety has restored its annual outdoor 
concerts. The city’s concert life 
consists of a neatly balanced offer- 
ing of major artists presented by the 
Grifith Music Foundation and 
homespun non-professional perform- 
ances by music-making citizens. 

Griffith Music Foundation, 605 
Broad Street. President, Mrs. P. O. 
Griffith; concert and business man- 
ager, Harry Mack; educational di- 
rector, Siebolt H. Frieswyk. Co- 
operating organizations: Contem- 
porary of Newark, a’Kempis of 
Newark, Woman’s Club of Con- 
necticut Farms, Suburban Woman's 
Club of Irvington, YM and YWHA 
of Newark, College Woman’s Club 
of Essex County, and others. Audi- 
toriums: Mosque Theatre, seating 
3,500; Griffith Auditorium, seating 
400. At Mosque Theatre: Alexander 
Brailowsky, Nov. 9; Josephine An- 
toine, Eugene Conley, Ivan Petroff, 
Carlo Moresco conducting, in Rigo- 
letto, Nov. 22; Guiomar Novaes, Dec. 
21; Winifred Heidt, Ramon Vinay, 
Lucia Evangelista, Alexander Small- 
ens conducting, in Carmen, Jan. 10; 
Lily Pons, Andre Kostelanetz and 
orchestra, Jan. 13; Bruno Walter 
and N. Y. Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Feb. 14; Rudolph Serkin, Feb. 15; 
Vladimir Horowitz, Feb. 29; Ballet 
Theatre, afternoon and _ evening, 
March 20; Artur Rubinstein, March 
21; Nelson Eddy, April 8; Marian 
Anderson, April 15. 

Educational activities at Griffith 
Auditorium: Annual Institute, Wil- 
liam Schuman, Guy Maier, Willi 
Apel, Randall Thompson, others, 
Oct. 11; Frederick Jacobi, 5 lectures 
on modern music, beginning Oct. 20; 
James W. Bleeker, 16 lectures on 
improvization, beginning Oct. 21; 
Young Artists Series: Alice LaFer- 
rara and Celia Zdunek, pianists, 
Nov. 16; Maureen Jamieson, mezzo- 
soprano, Helen Mahler, soprano, 
Dec. 14; Dorothy Siegfried, mezzo- 
soprano, Eleanor Dubner, pianist, 
Jan. 18; Muriel Fendell, pianist, 
Teresa Zimmer, soprano, Feb. 22; 
Carol Lee Eshak and Carmela Spon- 
zilli, pianists, March 14. Annual 
auditions for students in piano, vio- 
lin, ’cello, singing, composition, and 
general musicianship, through 
March and April. 

Essex County Symphony Society, 
605 Broad Street. President, Mrs. 
Parker O. Griffith; vice-president, 
Mrs. Henry Barkhorn; secretary, 
Mrs. Meyer Kussy; treasurer, Mr. 
Parker O. Griffith; trustees, Hugh 
E. Barnes, Victor Paul, Russell B. 
Kingman; managing director, Harry 


NEW JERSEY 





Mack. Co-operating organizations: 
a’Kempis; Belleville Woman's Club ; 
Bloomfield Civic Chorus; Catholic 
Daughters of America; 
Woman’s Club of Essex County; 
Contemporary of Newark; Gregory 
Club; Hadassah Chapters of N. J.; 
New Jersey Urban League; 
Woman's Club of Orange; Newark 
YM and YWHA. 
seating 15,000. Four concerts, Tues- 
day evenings in June. Essex County 
Symphony Society Orchestra. 
Newark Museum, 49 Washington 


Street. Sponsor, Mrs. Wallace M. 
Scudder; manager, Mrs. Rodney 
Saylor. Museum Court, seating 


1,200. Five Sunday afternoon con- 
certs: Frances Blaisdell, { flutist, John 
Herrick, baritone, Nov. 2; Elizabeth 
Carron, soprano, Otto Schlaaff and 
Robert Riotte, duo-pianists, rye 7: 
Gale String Quartet, Jan. 4; solo- 
ists to be announced, eth 2, 
March 1. 

Handelian Choir, Old First 
Church, Broad Street. Conductor, 
Rodney Saylor. Seating capacity, 
1,100. Annual Christmas perform- 
ance of Handel’s Messiah, Dec. 21. 
Soloists: Elizabeth Carron, soprano, 
Elsie McFarland, contralto, Stewart 
McCleary, tenor, Chester Watson, 
bass. 

New Jersey Bach Society, 49 
Washington Street. President, 
Franklin Conklin, Jr.; conductor, 
Rodney Saylor; manager, Mrs. Rod- 
ney Saylor. Mosque Theatre. An- 
nual performance of Bach B Minor 
Mass, given in May until a few 
years ago, not yet resumed. 

Orpheum Club, c/o Frank Wat- 
ters, 19 Crescent Place, Ho-Ho-Kus. 
Conductor, Julius Zingg; pianist, 
Clarence Robinson; organist, W. 
Elmer Lancaster; president, Henry 
F. Ebert; vice-president, Thomas 
Cooper; secretary, Clifford T. Mud- 
dell; treasurer, Frank Watters. Mu- 
tual Benefit Auditorium, seating 
1,100. Two concerts, winter and 
spring, with soloists. 

Y.M. and Y.W.H.A., 652 High 
Street. President, Gustav P. Heller; 
executive director, Bertram Gold; 
educational director, Bernard Shiff- 
man. Fuld Hall, seating 1,200. 
Chamber music series: co-chairmen, 
Leonard Shiman, Rose Parsonnet, 
Britt Ensemble, Oct. 29; Bernard 
Greenhouse, cellist, and “Y” Or- 
chestra, Dec. 3; Paganini Quartet, 
Feb. 25; Griller Quartet, March 
24; Guilet Quartet, April 14. Young 
Artists Series: Beatrice Heyman, 
pianist, Feb. 22. Hazomir Choral So- 
ciety, Mark Silver, conductor. Feb. 
8, March 10, June 2, with “Y” or- 
chestra. 


Orange 


Comey leadership has as- 
sumed management of the New 
Jersey Symphony under its new 
president, F. Stark Newberry, of 
Orange. Samuel Antek, rising rong 
American conductor, was appointe 

conductor and led the revitalized 
organization through an outstanding 
presentation of its first pair of con- 
certs this fall. Four more concerts 
of its. 1947-48 season are to follow. 
Officers, in addition to Mr. New- 
berry, are, Vice-Presidents: Barclay 
A. Kingman, Herbert M. Wilson, 
Jr.; Publicity Director: Franklin 
Fader; Personnel Manager: Jen- 
nings Butterfield. Trustees: Mrs. 
Richard I. Bethell, Montclair; Mrs. 
Parker O. Griffith, Newark; Charles 
E. Griffith, Glen Ridge; Russell B. 


College 


Schools Stadium, 






Samuel Antek, 
conductor of the 
New Jersey Sym- 
phony in Orange 





Kingman, Barclay A, 
Orange; Mrs. Herbert L. 


Kingman, 
Mahood, 
Maplewood; Wm. Osgood Morgan, 


Montclair; J. Richmond Pitman, 
Orange, and Mr. Newberry. 

New Jersey Symphony, Samuel 
Antek, conductor and musical direc- 
tor, 4 Central Avenue, West Orange, 
N. J: Orange High School, capacity, 
1297; Mt. Hebron Junior High 
School, capactiy, 1,100. Six concerts 
in Orange and Montclair. Soloists 
for 1947-48 season include Muriel 
Kerr, Mischa Mischakoff. Plans in- 
clude Symphony Concert for Youth 
in May, in addition to regular series. 


GANZ 


SEASON 1948-49 


Steiewaey Piano @ Decca Records 
Address: Hotel Pearson 


190 East Pearson Street 
CHICAGO .-:- ILLINOIS 





























FRANZ 


ALLERS 


Conductor 
Management Arthur Judsen 
113 Z a S7eh Street New Yerk 19, N. Y. 








DR. LOTHAR WALLERSTEIN 


Stage Director: 
Metropolitan Opera 
State Opera, Vienna—LaSeala, Milan 
60 East 42nd St., N. Y. C. - Suite 2120 








ALEXANDER 


SVED 


World Famous Baritone 
Metropolitan Opera Association 
ngapesti hie te 

anagement: —EDB 
251 West 57th St., New York hn b 








KURT 


BAUM 


Leating Fever, Metropolitan Opera 
Rep.: Michael de ieee 
1270 Sinth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 








LILLY 


| WINDSOR 


Lyric Soprano 
“Rising star on American 
seene”’ 


CONCERT, OPERA, RADIO 
Vineent Attracti tne. 
119 West 57th st... Y. C. 
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LYRIC TENOR 
Per. Rep.: Ottavie Di Gesere 
44 W. 60th St., N. Y. C CO 5-2905 
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By ARLAN R. COooLipGE 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ORE music is the rule here this 

season. Capacity audiences are 
listening to Community Concerts, the 
Boston Symphony, the Rhode Island 
Philharmonic, Brown-Pembroke se- 
ries and Chamber music concerts at 
the School of Design. 


Rhode Island Philharmonic, 31 
Laurel Avenue, Francis Madeira, 
conductor; Albert E. Noelte, presi- 
dent; other officers: Armand H. 


Cote, Irene L. Mulick, Sanders Row- 
land; manager, 


Raymond G. Wil- 





Mrs. Arthur M. % 

Allen, president - eu ssy wchg ye 

of ‘the Commu- the Rhode Island 

nity oncert - Philharmonic 
sociation 


liams. School of Design, seating ca- 
pacity 900. Subscription series of 
three concerts, Nov. 20, Jan. 5, April 
1; other dates in several Rhode 
Island cities including a special state- 
sponsored series in the public schools. 
Soloists: Arthur LeBlanc, violinist ; 
Mildred Lawton, soprano; Kenneth 
Smith, bass; Karl Ulrich Schnabel, 
pianist. 


Community Concert Association, 
31 Laurel Avenue, Mrs. Arthur M. 
Allen, president; other officers: Mrs. 
John Nicholas Brown, Ada H. Miller, 
Hugh F. MacColl, Mrs. Henry D. 
Sharpe, Arlan R. Coolidge, Robert S. 
Holding; Raymond G. Williams, 
manager; Hope High School, ca- 
pacity 1,250, Regular subscription se- 
ries of five concerts: Joseph Battista, 
Nov. 3 and 4; National Symphony, 
Solveig Lunde, soloist, Dec. 8 and 9; 
Dorothy Kirsten and Eugene Conley, 
Jan. 12 and 13; Rosario and Antonio, 


Providence, R. I. 





Francis Madeira, 
conductor of the 
Rhode Island Phil- 


harmonic 





Feb. 4 and 5; Mischa Elman, March 
10 and 11. 


Raymond G. Williams, local man- 
ager of the Boston Symphony, Serge 
Koussevitzky, conductor; Richard 
Burgin, assistant conductor; Charles 
Muench, guest conductor. Metro- 
politan Theater, capacity 3,200; regu- 
lar subscription of five concerts : Oct. 
21, Nov. 18, Feb. 3, March 2 and 30. 


Brown University, Providence 12, 
Rhode Island. Henry M. Wriston, 
president; Arlan R. Coolidge, chair- 
man, Department of Music. Alumnae 
Hall, Pembroke College, capacity 
800. Regular subscription series of 
nine concerts: New England Opera 
Theater, The Marriage of Figaro, 
Boris Goldovsky, conductor, Nov. 6; 
Pembroke and Williams College Glee 
Clubs, Edward Greene and Robert 
Barrow, directors, Nov. 22; Busch 
and Serkin, Dec. 4; Appleton and 
Field, duo-pianists, Jan. 6; Brown 
Glee Club, Edward Greene, director, 
Feb. 20; Iva Kitchell, March 19; 
Brown-Pembroke Chorus, Edward 
Greene, director, all-American pro- 
gram, April 16; Pembroke dance 
group and Brown-Pembroke Or- 
chesra, Betty Durick and Martin 
Fischer, directors, April 22; Smith 
College and Brown Glee Clubs, Rob- 
ert Brawley and Edward Greene, di- 
rectors, May 1. 


University Glee Club of Provi- 
dence, 117 Roslyn Avenue, Cranston 
William Dinneen, conductor ; Donald 
J. MacDonald, president ; other offi- 
cers: Walter Morris, Warren Kent, 
Jr., Lealyn Clapp. The School of De- 
sign, capacity 900. Concerts: Robert 
Allen, cellist, Dec. 12; David Laurent, 
baritone, April 2 


R. I. Chapter of American Guild of 
Organists, 144 George Street, Provi- 
dence 6. Hollis Grant, dean; other 
officers: Paul A. Caldwell, Helen 
Irons, Bessie Johns, Frederick Hoff- 





BALDWIN - WALLACE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Front and Center, Berea, Ohio (Suburb of Cleveland) 
Four- and five-year degree courses: Bac. Mus., Bac. Schoo! Music 
Send for catalogue to: Harold W. Baltz, Director 








ST. LOUIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


John Philip Blake, Jr., President 


B. Heyne, Mus. D., Director 


Bachelor of Shoots Degree in 22 Fields 


Member National Association Schools of M 


St. Louis 5, Missouri 








and musical 
Write te Oberiin, 





OBERLIN CONSERVATORY rnuncF MUSIC... 


Cane capes Goorene oventnd. co wel on Bachtter of Arte 
fer eataleg and information 


course with sogm.se COLLEGE. 
equipment. Expenses moderate. 





THE MANNES MUSIC SCHOOL 


SS Teceeartee Teschere, Amatoare, Ohitéree 


Olass and Individual Instruction 


Orchestral Instruments 


Artist’s Diploma eacher’s Certificate 
DAVID and CLARA MANNES, Directors = 187 East 70th St, New York 21, W. Y. - BU, 68-0658 








WARD-BELMONT CONSERVATORY 


Junior Member National Association Schools of Music 


ALAN IRWIN, DEAN 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 








TheWESTCHESTER CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


The Oldest Music School in the County. 


Mikhail Sheyne, Director 


30 Burling Ave., White Plains, New York 
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man, Guild School, Oct. 20, 21, 27, 28; 
recital by Clarence Helsing, Nov. 10; 
later events include recitals by Wil- 
liam Gerald White, Elizabeth Bug- 
bee, George Faulkner. 


The Chaminade Club, 344 Lincoln 
Avenue, Fall River, Massachusetts, 
Mrs. Charles H. Durfee, president; 
other officers: Mrs. Charles I. Good- 
child, Mrs. Ernest L. Snerry, Mrs. 
William C. Ziegler, Annie M. Rien- 
stra. Froebel Hall, capacity 200; 
The Music Mansion, capacity 200; 
Churchill House, capacity 250; Cal- 
vary Baptist Church, capacity 600; 
Plantations Auditorium, capacity 
500. Musical programs on Oct. 16 and 
30; Nov. 13; Dec. 11; Jan. 8 and 22; 
Feb. 5 and 19; March 4 and 18; April 
1 and 22. Guest artists: Randolph 
Singers ; James R. Douglas, organist ; 
Julia S. Gould, contralto; Jan Carl- 
son, pianist. 


R. I. Conservatory of Music, 280 
Washington Street, Providence. 
Maurice A. Lewis, director ; Edward 
J. Grant, dean. Hope High audi- 
torium, seating capacity 1,250. Hansel 
and Gretel, Jan. 22 and 23. Director, 
Maurice A. Lewis; principal singers : 
Nancy Trickey, Mildred Mueller, 
Eunice Alberts. 


Metropolitan Theater, 9 Chestnut 
Street, Herbert Copellman, manager, 
capacity 3,200. Rigoletto, Danilo 
Sciotti, director, Nov. 11. Cast headed 
by Guiseppe DeLuca and Hilda Reg- 






giani. Jose and Amparo Iturbi, Jan. 


R. I. School of Design Museum, 
224 Benefit Street, Providence. Gor- 
don Washburn, director; Laurie 
Kaldis, manager. School of Design, 
capacity 900. Regular subscription 
series of four concerts. Griller Quar- 
tet, Nov. 14; Budapest Quartet, Jan. 
16; Pascal Quartet, Jan. 30; Paga- 
nini Quartet, Feb. 27. 


Chopin Club, 6 Angell Court, Prov- 
idence. Mrs. Harold Libby, presi- 
dent; other officers: Mrs. Ada H. 
Miller, Mrs. Joseph Webber, Mrs. 
Arthur Wilkes, Isabel Madden. Froe- 
bel Hall, capacity 200; Churchill 
House, capacity 250; Plantations 
Club, capacity 500. Programs on Oct. 
9; Nov. 6; Dec. 4; Jan. 1, Nancy 
Chase, soprano; Jan. 15, Bernhard 
Weiser, pianist; Jan. 29, Guest Night, 
Finley Walker, baritone; Feb. 12, 
March 14, April 8 and 22, May 6. 


Monday Morning Musical Club, 
63 Washington Street, Miss Ruth 
Tripp, president ; other officers: Mrs. 
Mary C. Gross, Mrs, Elsie L. Han- 
kins, Mrs. Ross Hersey, Mrs. Doro- 
thy H. Phillips. Monday Morning 
Musical Studio, 63 Washington 
Street, capacity 100. Monthly meet- 
ings, a special early American music 
program, Feb. 8, Rhode Island His- 
torical ‘Society. Principal project: 
Concert bureau for assistance of 
young artists; scholarship funds. 





Manchester, 


By EstuHer M. GuILroy 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


HE musical season in Manches- 

ter will center this year around 
concerts offered by the Civic Music 
Association, the Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, the Currier Gallery of Art, 
the A Cappella Choir and the Tem- 
ple Choir. 

Civic Music Association, four con- 
certs at Practical Arts Auditorium, 
seating capacity, 1,450. Thomas L. 
Thomas, Oct. 8; Winifred Heidt, 
Nov. 24; Isaac Stern, Jan. 12; Lubo- 
shutz and Nemenoff, March 8. 

Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
Concord St. Rudolph Schiller, presi- 
dent; other officers, Norwin S. Bean, 
Mrs. Carl S. Fuller, Franklin N. 
Rogers, Harry L. Additon and 
Glaydis S. Little. Institute Hall, seat- 
ing capacity, 750. Six concerts: Leo 
Litwin 10-piece String Ensemble, 
Oct. 15; Institute Symphony, Jan. 
25; Mindt String Quartet, April 7; 
A Cappella Choir, May 5; Institute 
Symphony, June 6; concert by three 
young artists from the Boston Con- 
servatory of Music, date to be an- 
nounced, 

Currier Gallery of Art, 192 Orange 
St., Gordon M. Smith, director; 
Judge Peter Woodbury, president; 
other officers, H. Ellis Straw and 
Marston Heard. Six concerts : Helen 
Bedford, harpist, Nov. 30; Bell Ring- 
ers of Cape Ann, Dec. 7; Ludwig 
Juht, bass violinist of the Boston 
Symphony, Jan. 11; Hayden Harp 
Duo with James B. Clancy, Irish 
tenor, March 14; Easter program 
with guest artists, March 28; An- 
drew Heath, Jr., pianist, April 4. 

A Cappella Choir, Alfred E. 
Plumpton, director; Worthy French, 
president; other officers, Lillian 
Jutras, Clarence Chickering, Frances 
Demos, Palmena Sapienza, Edgar 
Paquin, Blanche R. Novosad and 
Clarice Huse. Handel’s Messiah, 
Dec. 14, at Franklin Street Congre- 
gational Church, to be repeated Dec. 
21 in Nashua. Concert at Odd Fel- 
lows Hall in February and in East 
Jaffrey in spring. Concert at Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences, on May 5. 

Temple Choir, Harry C. Whitte- 
more, 94 North River Rd., director; 
Douglas Rafter, accompanist. Wal- 
ter Moulton, president; other offi- 
cers, Guy Chase, Fred Clements and 
Everett Gleason. Concert in conjunc- 


N. Be. 


tion with Crippled Children’s Hos- 
pital Fund Drive, Nov. 19; concert at 
Masonic charity ball in fall; major 
concert being planned for a later 
date. 


wu” THORNER 


Teacher of many prominent Singers 


appearing in 
Opera - Concert - Recital - Radio 
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Teacher of Singin 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
College of Music 


Offering complete courses in Piano, Voice, Organ, 
Violin, Cello, Brass Woodwinds, and Percussion in- 
struments, Public School Music Composition, Church 
Music, Musicology, Chorus, Glee a Orchestra, 
Band. Faculty includes members of Boston Sym- 
phony. Deaeer's and Master’s Degrees in all 
musical subjects. Dorms, Catalog. COLLEGE OF 
MUSIC, 25 Blagden St., Boston. 


MAY L. ETTS 
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Courses for teachers in the Maier Techeique 
Studio: 719 Steinway ie 
113 West 57th Street, New York, 
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San Diego 


By CorpeviA HALSEY 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


ORE concerts are being pres- 
ented in San Diego this season 
than ever before. 
jon Artist Series, eight 
events: Boys Town Choir, Zino 
Francescatti, Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, Guiomar Novaes, Jennie Tou- 
rel, National Male Quartet, Iva Kit- 
chell, Rudolf Firkusny. 

Los Angeles Philharmonic, San 
Diego series of five concerts. Solo- 
ists: Rose Bampton, Max Lichtegg, 
Alexander Brailowsky, Claudio Ar- 
rau, William Kapell. 

Helen H. Price Master Artist 
Series: Vladimir Horowitz, Bidu 
Sayao, Slavenska Ballet, Ezio Pinza, 
Draper and Adler, Henry L. Scott, 
Rosario and Antonio. The Phila- 
delphai Orchestra will be presented 
as an added attraction, May 17. 

Clifford Ellison Concert Series: 
Markova-Dolin Ballet, Yehudi Me- 
nuhin, Marian Anderson, San Carlo 
Opera, Ballet Theatre, Springtime 
for Henry, Jeanette MacDonald, 
Jaroff’s Don Cossacks, A Night in 
Old Vienna. 

Sinfonietta Society of San Diego, 
chamber orchestra directed by John 
Metzger, four concerts. 

Star-Light Opera Company of San 
Diego, Julius Leib, musical director, 


Long Beach 


(Continued from page 415) 
president ; monthly meetings. 

St. Luke’s Choristers, 52 voices, 
William Ripley Dorr, founder and 
director. Capital Records have just 
brought out their third album of 
Hymns, Carols and Chorales and re- 
cent motion picture engagements in 
Hollywood include Song of Love and 
The Big City. 

Junior Charity League, committee 
for children’s activities, is presenting 
a radio program on Saturday eve- 
nings over KGER, Up and Down the 
Scales, a transcribed program ar- 
ranged by the Junior League of 
Salt Lake Cfty and sponsored by the 
National Association of Junior 
Leagues of America. Mrs. Bert Paul 
is the local chairman, 

Woman’s Music Club, meeting bi- 
monthly in Ebell Clubhouse. Mrs. 
W. R. Atkinson, president; Mrs. B. 
E. Burchfield, program chairman. 
Choral section, Nina Wolf Dickin- 
son, director; Mrs. Tuckley Thomp- 
son, chairman. 

Musical Arts Club (Professional), 
meeting, bi-monthly in New Ma- 
sonic Temple. Charlotte DelComa, 
president; Louise Kint, program 
chairman. Scholarship fund for de- 
serving music students. 

Musie Teachers Association of 
California, Long Beach Branch, 
Leah Dana Seykora, president; 
Irene Trepanier, vice-president; 
Alice S. Durham, chairman Cali- 
fornia Plan; monthly meetings. Main 
objective is California Plan for State 
Certification of Music Teachers. 

All Girls Pastel Band, sponsored 
by Recreation Commission. Ralph 











Clifford Ellison, 
San Diego Con- 
cert Manager 


will present its third summer season 
of light opera in Wageforth Bowl. 

Youth Symphony, 80 musicians di- 
rected by Leo Scheer, concerts in 
Russ Auditorium. ’ 

San Diego Community Chorus, di- 
rected by Carl Dewse, The Messiah, 
Elijah, and Verdi's Requiem. Other 
choral concerts are presented by 
Polyphonia A Cappella Choir, di- 
rected by Earl Rosenberg; Treble 
Clef Club, San Diego State College 
directed by Donald Baum; Bel 
Canto Choral, led by Amoretta Ball; 
San Diego Choral Club, directed by 
Inez Davenport. 

Friends of Music String Quartet, 
led by Arnold Small, series of five 
concerts in San Diego and five con- 
certs in La Jolla. 

Musical Arts Society, chamber or- 
chestra directed by Nikolai Sokoloff, 
will present a summer series of five 
concerts in La Jolla and Coronado. 

San Diego Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists, Flor Peeters, 
Carl Weinrich, Claire Cocci. 


Sarber, director; Marilyn Williams, 
president; Merry Brown, drum ma- 
jorette; Herbert Whittaker, man- 
ager. Many festival and convention 
parades including Pasadena Tourna- 
ment of Roses Parade, Jan. 1, and 
often unable to fill the demands for 
their group. 

Clifford Ellison Greater Artist Se- 
ries, Municipal Auditorium, capacity, 
4.200. Boy’s Town Choir, Nov. 3; 
Sylvia Zaremba, Jan. 16; Marian 
Anderson, Feb. 25; Rosario and An- 
tonio, April 2; Isaac Stern, April 26. 

Long Beach Municipal Band, John 
J. Richards, director; James E. Son, 
assistant director. Municipal Audi- 
torium and Concert Hall, free daily 
concerts. 

Church Music Guild, Malcolm 
Groher, president; Wallace R. Her- 
riwig, vice-president and program 
chairman, affiliated with Southern 
California Conductor’s Guild. 
Monthly meetings. City Church Mu- 
sic Festivals, sponsored by Church 
Music Guild. Wallace R. Herriwig, 
General Director. Three co-ordinat- 
ing zone directors; Earnie Zahl, 
Harry J. Tomlinson, Helen Burns. 
Concerts, Nov. 23, Emmanuel Bap- 
tist Church; Jan. 25, First Methodist 
Church; April 25, Excelsior Union 
High School; May 23, Combined 
groups, 500 voices in Municipal Audi- 
torium, capacity, 4,200. 

The Messiah, 22nd annual presen- 
tation, sponsored by recreation de- 
partment, Dec. 15, directed by Rollo 
Alford. Municipal Auditorium, ca- 
pacity, 4,200. Soloists, Margaret 
Christman, Katherine Hilgenburg, 


Robert Kidder and Stanley Kurtz, 
Long Beach Philharmonic, Instru- 
mental Ensemble of First Methodist 
Church, Howard Moore, organist, 

and Dorothy Alford, pianist. Chorus 


CALIFORNIA 


made up of singers from First Bap- 
tist, First Congregational, First 
Presbyterian, Grace Methodist, and 
First Methodist, and the Long Beach 
A Cappella Singers. Visualizations 
under the direction of the dramatic 
department of the Long Beach Rec- 
reation Department. 

(Continued from page 415) 
March 29: Slavenska Dancers, 
March 31; Rosario and Antonio, 
April 3; Luboshutz and Nemenoff, 
April 4; Draper and Adler, April 10 
and 17; Artur Rubinstein, April 27; 
Yehudi Menuhin, April 29; Nelson 
Eddy, May 1. Also under auspices 
of Behymer Artists Bureau: Amer- 
ican Opera Company, Sept. 16, 19, 
20; Wilshire-Ebell Theater, Sept. 26° 
27, 28 29, five performances; Bea- 
trice Sandell, piano, Nov. 23; Enid 
Henley, violin, Nov. 26; Hansel and 
Gretel, Dec. 13 and 20; Theodore 
Paxson, piano, Jan. 21; Janet Gra- 
ham, piano, Feb. 15. 

Irwin Parnes, Independent Con- 
certs and Artists, 707 Philharmonic 
Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles. Folk 
music series: Sir Lancelot, Oct. 30; 
Josh White, Nov. 19; International 
Folk Dance Festival, Dec. 13; Burl 
Ives, March 18; Richard Dyer-Ben- 
nett, March 31; Earl Robinson, date 
to be announced. Classic series: 
Carol Brice, Dec. 7; Marjorie Law- 
rence, Jan. 8; Guiomar Novaes, Jan. 
11; Mischa Elman, Feb. 11; Jacques 
Thibaud, Feb. 24; Eugene Conley, 
March 3; Roth Quartet, April 4. 

Santa Monica Symphony Orches- 
tra, Barnum Hall, Santa Motica 
High School, Santa Monica, Calif., 
seating capacity, 1,484. John La Gat- 
ta, president; Mrs. Leiland Ather- 
ton Irish, honorary chairman; Mrs. 
Marguerite Rasco, orchestra man- 
ager; Jacques Rachmilovich, musical 
director and conductor. Six con- 
certs: Louis Kaufman, soloist, Nov. 
16; Leonard Posella, flute; Aida 
Murielli, harp, Jan. 23; Ferde Grofe, 
guest conductor, March 14; soloist 
to be announced April 23; broadcast 
on NBC Orchestras of the Nation, 





May 1. Also Rachmaninoff Memorial 
Concert in March, date to be an- 


nounced. 


San Francisco 


(Continued from page 412) 


sion and committee headed by Mrs. 
Sigmund Stern. Outdoor theater. 
Sunday afternoons, June through 
September. Music of Saar Francisco 
origin. Free to public. 

Pacific Musical Club. President, 
Mme. Antonio DeGrassi, 2030 Lyon 
St. Meets in California Club, 1750 
Clay St. and in homes of members. 

San Francisco Musical Club. Mrs. 
Benjamin M. Tassie, president. 795 
Sutter St. Meets first and third 
Thursday mornings, Marines Me- 
morial Theater. 

Miscellaneous presentations: Mad- 
rigal Singers, Eileen Washington, 
director, Marines Memorial Thea- 
ter, Dec. 14; Berkeley Chamber 
Singers, Iva Dee Hiatt, director, 
Museum of Art, Nov. 21, Luis 
A. Delgadillo, pianist-composer of 
Nicaragua, presented by Los Pan- 
americanistas, Nov. 21, Baccari Gal- 
lery; Tapia-Caballero, pianist, pre- 
sented by Pan American Society, 
Marines Memorial Theater. 








National Music and Art Group 
To Produce Motion Pictures 


Los ANGELES.—The National Soci- 
ety of Music and Art will produce a 
number of 16mm films as part of its 
visual education program designed to 
bring millions of people into the fold 
of patronage who have an interest in 
the arts, especially music, but who 
lack the understanding and apprecia- 
tion that would make them patrons. 
These films will be distributed to the 
local chapters of the society through- 
out the nation and to public schools 
and colleges. 





California Institute 
Offers Spring Scholarships 


San Francitsco.—The spring ses- 
sion of the Music and Arts Institute 
of California will open Feb. 16, and 
continue for 16 weeks. Scholarships 
are open to senior and junior students 
with a previous grade of B or higher. 
Applications should be addressed di- 
rectly to the Institute, 
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ment. . 


Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


Marvin's playing had so much of the sensitive and poetic and 
the revealing that the awesome extent of his technique asserted 
itself only in afterthought.—Mr. Green, L. A. Bxaminer, 1947. 


“Outstandingly impressive, with a true bravura romantic tempera- 
. capable of an appealing inner lyrical meditation.”’— 


BEHYMER rag BUREAU 


MARVIN 


Fried, 8. F. Bxaminer, 1947. 
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Mona Paulee, Mezzo-Soprano, win- 
ner of the 1941 Metropolitan Opera 
Auditions; Josephine Antoine, So- 
prano, Metropolitan Opera; Mona 
Bradford, Contralto, Chicago Opera. 


1526 CASSIL PLACE GL-7523 
(Off Sunset and 3 Blocks East 
of Highland Ave.) 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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James Hart, man- Frank Andrews, 
ager of the Port- manager of the 
land Symphony Ellison-White Bu- 

reau in Portland 


By JocELyN FouLKeEs 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


PORTLAND'S acme of musical 
achievement is the revitalization 
of the Portland Symphony. Werner 
Janssen and his 70 players are now 
supplying rich symphonic fare. Con- 
cert series, visiting opera companies, 





Albert Edward 


Jacques Gershko- 


Jones, conductor vitch, conductor 
of the Apollo Club of the Portland 
Male Chorus Junior Symphony 


the Junior Symphony, chamber mu- 
sic, club activities, school and college 
groups contribute to the increased 
interest. 


The Portland Symphony Orches- 
tra, Fenton Building, Portland 4. 
James Hart, manager; John Laing, 
president of the Portland Symphony 
Society. Werner Janssen, conductor. 
Civic Auditorium, capacity, 3,417, 
Subscription Series: 10 Monday eve- 
ning concerts, Nov. 3-Mar. 29. Solo- 
ists: Zino Francescatti, Nov. 17; Eu- 
gene List, Jan. 12; William Prim- 
rose, Feb. 9; Artur Schnabel, Mar. 
22; The Genesis Suite, Edward Ar- 
nold, narrator, and the Portland 
Symphonic Choir, led by Karl D. 


Concedt Division f i : lnc. 


521 FIFTH AVE 


W.CQISTON 1! 


NEW YORK 17,N.Y 





AMPARO 


ITURBI 


Distinguished Pianist 





ALEXANDER 


KIPNIS 


Bass Baritone 





SPENCER 
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Werner Janssen, 

conductor of the 

Portland Sym- 
phony 


Ernst, Dec. 15. 10 Sunday matinee 
concerts, Nov. 9-April 4. Soloists: 
Carol Brice, Nov. 23; Fugene 
istomin, Dec. 14; young artist con- 
test winners, Lamar Crowson, pian- 
ist, and Wayne M. Sherwood, bari- 
tone, Jan. 4; Rudolph Ganz, Feb. 29. 
Seven Saturday morning children’s 
concerts, alternating with the Port- 
land Junior Symphony, Nov. 29- 
April 24. Two special concerts: pre- 
view program for members of the 
Portland Symphony Society, Oct. 27 ; 
benefit concert with chorus and solo- 
ists, April 19. Educational programs 
in the city high schools. Seven en- 
gagements in Oregon towns, in the 
late spring. 


The Portland Opera Association, 
Record Shop, 808 S. W. Alder St., 
Portland 5, Phil Hart, manager, Kurt 
H. Koehler, president. Civic Audi- 
torium, San Francisco Opera Co., 
Aida, Sept. 11; Madame Butterfly, 
Sept. 12; Faust, Sept. 13. 


Ellison-White Bureau, Central 
Building, Portland 5. Frank An- 
drews, manager, Civic Auditorium. 
Bidu Sayao, Nov. 5; De Paur’s In- 
fantry Chorus, Nov. 22; Ellabelle 
Davis, Dec. 5; Alexander Brailowsky, 
Dec. 14; Joseph Szigeti, Jan. 7; 
Patrice Munsel, Jan. 15; Jennie 
Tourel, Jan. 24; Jussi Bjoerling, Feb. 
11; San Carlo Opera Co., Feb. 19-22; 
Marian Anderson, March 8; William 
Kapell, March 15; Draper and Adler, 
March 27; Luboshutz and Nemenoff, 
March 31; Isaac Stern, April 12; 
Rosario and Antonio, April 17; Artur 
Rubinstein, May 4. 


The Portland Junior Symphony, 
Park Building, Portland 5. Helen M 
Erskine, executive secretary. Moe M. 
Tonkon, president of the Portland 
Junior Symphony Association. 
Jacques Gershkovitch, conductor ; 
James Eoff, assistant conductor. 
Civic Auditorium. 3 concerts: Lamar 
Crowson, pianist, Nov. 29; Don 
Marye, narrator in Prokofieff’s Peter 
and the Wolf, Nancy Schmitt and 
Shirley Barnard in Bach's Double 
Violin Concerto, Feb. 28; orchestral 
program, April 24. a 

The Apollo Club Male Chorus, 
Conn B. Williams, Sherlock Build- 
ing, head of board of directors; G 
T. McDermott, G. D. Morgan, R. A. 
Rasmussen, B. K. Foster. Albert Ed- 
ward Jones, conductor. Civic Audi- 
torium. Louise Amperi, soprano, Dec. 
10; male singer, May concert, 


Portland Chamber Music Series, 
6123 S. E. Reed College Place, Port- 
land. 2. Auspices of Friends of Cham- 
ber Music and Reed College. Direc- 
tors: R. F. Arragon, Mrs. R. H. 
Strong, Mrs. Stanley Jewett, Mrs. 


Carlos Close, Mrs. Thomas Ma- 
larkey, Mrs. W. R. Morley, H. S. 
Gannatt. Neighbors of Woodcraft 


Hall, capacity, 350: The Paganini 
Quartet, Oct. 31; the Albeneri Trio, 
Jan. 29; the Pascal Quartet, Mar. 6. 


Portland Chamber Orchestra, 
Medical Arts Building, Portland 5, 
Dr. D. C. Burkes, president; Boris 
Sirpo, conductor. Neighbors of 
Woodcraft Auditorium, capacity, 1,- 
500. Concerts in February and June. 

Portland University Cultural Se- 
ries, Concert Chairman, University 
of Portland, zone 3. Katja Andy, 
Nov. 10; Donald Gramm, Dec. 12; 
Nadine Conner, March 6. 

Artists’ Bureau Series of Portland 
Art Museum, 618 S. W. Park Ave., 





OREGON 


Portland 5. Henri Arcand, manager. 
Sindays at 3, Wednesdays at 8 
P.M. Local and northwest musicians 
presented in the winter season. 
Alicia McElroy Ensemble, Ains- 
worth Building, Portland 4. Alicia 
McElroy, director. Neighbors of 
Woodcraft Hall. The Ensemble, 
Lloyd Mallett, tenor, Oct. 12. Spring 
program. 
Oregon Federation of Music 
Clubs, Fine Arts Building, Portland 
5. Marjorie Trotter, president. Mrs. 
Charles E. Gale, national board 
member, Sherwood, Ore. Junior 
Competitive Festival in May. State 
Convention, Mrs. Royden J. Keith, 
national president attending, June 
Oregon Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Alice Clement, president, R 1, 
Beaverton, Ore. Music Festival in 
Portland, April 26-May 1. Annual 
Convention, Eugene, Ore., in June. 


Eugene 


By G. E. GayLorp 
BUGENE, ORE. 





_ ATTIC 


ably large array of musical 
events. With a population of ap- 
proximately 30,000, there are very 
nearly 3,400 members in the Eugene 
Civic Music Association. The artist 
series is sponsored jointly by the 
townspeople and the Educational 
Activities Board of the University 
of Oregon at times fills the 6,000 
capacity of McArthur Court. 


Eugene Civic Music Association, 
U. S. National Bank Building, G. E. 
Gaylord, president; Mrs. Robert D. 
Horn, Alton F. Baker, Clarence 
Hines and Melville Jones, vice- 
presidents; Mrs. George Giustina, 
secretary; Earl M. Pallett, trea- 
surer. Membership of 3,400 plus 
University of Oregon student body 
under agreement. Auditorium, Mc- 
Arthur Court on University campus, 
capacity 6,000. This year, the fourth 
for the Eugene Civic Music Associa- 
tion, the series includes: Salvatore 
Baccaloni, Oct. 11; Helen Traubel, 
Oct. 17; Slavenska Ballet Variante, 
Nov. 25; E. Robert Schmitz, Dec. 
4; Miklos Gafni, Jan 11; Winifred 
Heidt, Feb. 23; Isaac Stern, April 


_ cert 





Earl M. Pallet, 
treasurer of the 
Eugene Civic 
Music Association 





18; Philadelphia Orchestra, May 24. 

Eugene Gleemen, non-profit civic 
male chorus of 70 voices. Winter 
series concerts: Feb. 5, Silverton; 
Feb. 10, Eugene; Feb. 12, McMinn- 
rille; March 10, Eugene, with Portl 
indSymphony; March 14, Portland, 
with Portland Symphony. Spring 
series will include three concerts in 
Oregon cities. Dr. Theodore Kratt, 
conductor; Donald W. Allton, ac- 
companist; officers and members of 
the Board of Directors; Dr. Earl M. 
Pallett, president; Charles E. Hunt, 
Alton F. Baker, Percy W. Brown, 
George H. Miller, Virgil M. Came- 
ron, G. E. Gaylord, A. C. Stockstad. 

University of Oregon School of 
Music, Dr. Theodore Kratt, dean, 
concerts by University musical or- 
ganizations and faculty members: 
George Hopkins, pianist, Oct. 23; 
University String Quartet, George 


Boughton, Edmund Cykler, Mary 
Allton, Milton Dieterich, Nov. 2; 
Denton Rossell, tenor, Nov. 6; 


Christmas Concert by Phi Mu Alpha 
and Mu Phi Epsilon, Dec. 7; Robert 
Hord, pianist, Dec. 11; Christmas 
Concert, Maude Garnett, Public 
School Music, Dec. 18; Wade Parks, 
pianist, Jan. 15; University Sym- 
phony, under directiom of Edmund 
Cykler, Jan. 21; George Boughton, 
violinist, Jan. 29; French Music Pro- 
gram, Arnold Elston, Feb. 5; Uni- 
versity Singers, Donald W. Allton, 
director, Feb. 19; University Con- 
Band, John Stehn, director, 
March 4; George Boughton, violin- 
ist, Robert Hord, pianist, April 8; 
Douglas Memorial Concert, Arnold 
Elston, April 15; Douglas Memorial 
Concert in Portland at Art Museum, 
April 21; Wade Parks, pianist, Aprii 
29; University Symphony, May 5; 
Beggar’s Opera, under direction of 
Herman Gelhausen, May 12, 13 and 
14; Choral Union, under direction 
of Theodore Kratt, dean of School 
of Music, May 18; University Sing- 
ers, under direction of Donald W. 


Allton, May 27. 
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F alg sey Md considerable depth and power.”— 
Annual Southern Tour 
January, February and March 
Address: 1401 Steinway Bldg., 113 W. 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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Jacksonville 


By HucH ALDERMAN 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Oe of the interesting musical 
trends in Jacksonville this sea- 
son is the formation of the Junior 
Symphony, under the auspices of 
the Junior Friday Musicale, with 
Robert Smith, conductor. A mem- 
bership of 75 youngsters makes up 
this organization and will present 
two concerts during the season. 

Civic Music Association, George 
W. Simons, Jr., president. George 
Washington Hotel Auditorium, capa- 
city, 1,800. Six concerts: Nov. 4, 
Winifred Heidt; Nov. 20, Leonard 
Pennario; Dec. 2, Gold and Fizdale, 
duo-pianists; Jan. 22, Gregor Piati- 
gorsky; Feb. 3, Markova and Dolin; 
March 2, Baltimore Symphony. 

Friday Musicale, 645 Oak Street, 
Club auditorium, capacity, 700. Mrs. 
A. Lee Powell, president. One con- 
cert in the George Washington 
Hotel Auditorium, capacity, 1,800, 
presenting the San Antonio Sym- 
phony; other concerts: Oct. 17, 
Frances Campbell Hughes, soprano; 
Oct. 24, Walter James, tenor, Ra- 
mona Cruikshank Beard, pianist; 
Nov. 7, Leo Podolsky, pianist; Nov. 
21, Henry Cornely, Jr., cello, Evelyn 
Fretwell Harris, pianist; Dec. 5, The 
Christmas Story, Rev. George F. 
Hart and Chancel Choir of St. 
Mark’s Lutheran Church; Dec. 19, 
Annual Christmas Musicale, Mar- 
shall Pierson, director, James Wom- 
ble, pianist; Jan. 2, John Powell, 
baritone, Daphne Takach Powell, 
pianist; Jan. 18, Helen Moore, Bee- 
thoven lecture and recital; Feb. 6, 

Guilet String Quartet; March 12, 
Bach Festival, Ben Jones, pianist, 
Alice Biscow Sager, violinist, Friday 
Musicale Junior Symphony, Robert 
Smith, conductor, Riverside Baptist 
Choir augmented by the chorus of 
the Jacksonville Junior College and 
assisting soloists, Edward Bryan, di- 
rector, Harry William Myers, or- 
ganist, James A. Stewart, annotator; 
March 19, The Musical Poetry of 
Franz Schubert, dramatized by Duke 
Lebrun and produced by the Little 
Theatre of Jacksonville; April 2, 
Delius Memorial Concert, Jackson- 
ville Junior College Glee Club, Ed- 
ward Bryan, director, Estella Fret- 
well Kennedy and Evelyn Fretwell 
Harris, duo-pianists, L. Bramer Carl- 
son, reader; April 16, Dance Forms 
in Music, W. James Crosland, pian- 
ist, dances directed by Thelma 
Johnston Baggs. 

Junior Friday Musicale, 645 Oak 
Street. Club auditorium, capacity, 
700. Miss Fredericka Edwards, pres- 
ident. Jan. 31, Junior Friday Mu- 
sicale Symphony; Spring Festival in 
April. 

Minor and Major Concert Produc- 
tions, 2655 Park Street, Clarence 
Nice, president. George Washington 
Hotel auditorium, capacity, 1,800. 


George W. Sim- 
ons, Jr., president 
of the Jackson- 
ville Civic Music 
Association 


Nov. 28, 


Ruggiero 
Feb. 7, John Charles Thomas; 


Four concerts : 
Ricci; 
Feb. 13, Philadelphia Orchestra; 
March, Detroit Symphony. 

Fairchild Enterprises, director, 
Peggy Fairchild. George Washing- 
ton Hotel auditorium, copay 
1,800. Three concerts: Feb. 5, Lily 
Pons; Feb. 17, Philharmonic Piano 
Quartet; March 31, Igor Gorin. 

American Guild of Organists, Mrs. 
Felix J. Nepveux, regent. Monthly 
meetings, with three concerts: Jan. 
7, Edmund Sereno Ender; Feb. 2, 
Claude L. Murphree; March 8, 
Louis Hollingsworth. 

Jacksonville Male Chorus, Teddy 
Henson, president; Clarence Nice, 
director. Concert to be presented 
during April in the George Wash- 
ington Hotel auditorium, capacity, 
1,800; also in Palm Beach and 
Atlanta, dates not yet set. 


x e 
Miami 
By McC.eskey GARLYCH 


HE Miami season offers a series 

of distinguished events that were 
chosen to make this year an out- 
standing landmark in the history of 
the city’s quarter-century of musical 
development. 

Miami Civic Music Association, 
Charles H. Crandon, president, Mi- 
ami Edison High School auditorium, 
capacity 2,000. Six events: Jennie 
Tourel, Dec. 13; First Piano Quar- 
tet, Jan. 17; Isaac Stern, Feb. 5; 
Charles Kullman, Feb. 14; Florence 
Quartararo, March 20; Whittemore 
and Lowe, March 27. 

Miami Music Club, Mrs. Charles 
H. Crandon, president, Kirsten 
Flagstad, Oct. 30; Jeanne Therrien, 
pianist, Nov. 12; Christmas music by 
70 voice University Chorale, William 
Lee, director, at First Presbyterian 
Church, Dec. 10; Charles Sturat, 
tenor, Jan. 14; Griller String Quar- 
tet, Jan. 19; Brahms program, Feb. 
11; Sonata Concert, Mary Hughes 
Call, pianist, Gerard Haft, cellist, 
Feb. 25; Modern Music, March 10; 
Music and Poetry, Vivian Laramore 
Rader, April 14; Recital by Junior, 
Juvenile and Student groups, spon- 
sored by the Miami Music Club, 
May 12; Club Breakfast, May 26. 

University of Miami Symphony, 
Modeste Alloo, conductor; eight 
pairs of concerts: Guiomar Novaes, 

















Tenor 


Arturo di Filippi 


Head of Voice Dept., 
University of Miami, Fla. 


DIRECTOR: OPERA GUILD 
OF MIAMI, FLA. 
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* 
Nov. 2 and 3; ‘Ruggiero Ricci, Nov. 
23 and 24; Helen Traubel, Dec. 14 


and 15; Gregor Piatigorsky, Jan. 25 _ 


and 26; Witold*Malcuzynski, Feb. 
12 and 16; Yehudi Menuhin, March 
7 and 8; Muriel Kerr, April 4 and 5; 
Alexander Kipnis, April 25 and 26; 
Three additional recitals in the Uni- 
versity New Lecture Hall: Henriette 
Michelson, Jan. 12; Fine Arts Quar- 
tet, Feb. 10 and 11. 

Miami Opera Guild, Miami High 
School Auditorium, will present its 
opera season with Metropolitan 
Opera Singers as guest artists. Rigo- 
letto, Jan. 10, 12, 14 and 15; Madama 
Butterfly, March 13, 15 and 17. 










- Mrs. Charles 

} Crandon, presi- 
dent of the Mi- 
ami Music Club 


Charles H. Cran- 
don, president of 
the Miami Civic 


Associa- 
tion 


Music 





Jackson, Miss. 


By Mary A tice BooKHART 


JACKSON, MISS. 
"THE Jackson Music Association, 
dormant over a period of years, 
was revived this autumn, with Robert 
Burns, prominent Jackson attorney, 
president, and Armand Coullet, im- 
presario, secretary and general man- 
ager. A highly successful membership 
drive was conducted by Allen Thomp- 
son. The opening concert of the 
series was given Nov. 11 by James 
Melton. Mr. Coullet will also present, 
under private sponsorship, several 
outstanding attractions, including 
Joan of Lorraine, with Diana Barry- 
more, on Feb. 4. 
The Jackson Opera Guild, incor- 
porated in September, 1947, under the 





Mrs. John T. Harold V. Avery 

Caldwell, Jr., head of the music 

president of the department _ of 

Jackson Opera Belhaven College 
Guild 


laws of the State of Mississippi, and 
headed by Mrs. John T. Caldwell, Jr., 
as president, will present Rigoletto i in 
the spring, with Gilda and Rigoletto 
sung by Magnolia Coullet and Eu- 
gene Loper. Harold Avery, head of 
the music department of Belhaven 
College, director -conductor; Mrs. 
Craig Reynolds, secretary ; T. Jasper 
Lowe of the Jackson Chamber of 
Commerce, treasurer and business 
manager. The Guild, with a roster of 
150 members, is unique in that there 
are no dues and no complimentary 
tickets. 

Jackson Symphony, auspices Jack- 
son Symphony Orchestra Associa- 
tion, Inc., Theodore Caskey Russell, 
conductor ; Dorothy Cassity, concert- 
mistress; Orrin Swayze, president; 
Gordon Marks, business manager. 
Bailey School Auditorium, seating 
1,500. Five concerts. Guest artists: 
Miriam Solovieff, Oct. 14; Gertrude 
Ribla, Dec. 2; Jacques Abram, Feb. 
3; Belhaven and Millsaps Colleges 
Choral Groups, March 23; Eula Beal, 
May ll. 

Jackson Music Association, com- 
munity concerts group, Robert 
Burns, president; Armand Coullet, 
Belmont Cafe, general manager. 


Municipal Auditorium, seating 3,300. 
Four concerts: 


James Melton, Nov. 





Armand Coullet, 
impresario, secre- 
tary and general 
manager of the 
Jackson Music 
Association 





11; New Orleans Symphony, Jan. 21; 
Philharmonic Piano Quartet, Feb. 11; 
Helen Traubel, March 25. 

Armand Coullet Presents. Pri- 
vately sponsored series, Office, Bel- 
mont Cafe. Jackson Municipal Audi- 
torium, seating 3,300. Butterfly, Dec. 
8; Joan of Lorraine, Feb. 4; Pent- 
house Productions, Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs and Alice in Won- 





Gordon 


Marks, 

business manager 

of the Jackson 
Symphony 


Theodore Caskey 


Russell, conduc- 
tor of the Jack- 
son Symphony 


coma, both in March, no definite 
ate. 

Jackson Opera Guild, Inc., Mrs. 
John T. Caldwell, Jr., 1839 St. Mary 
St., Jackson, Miss., president. Bailey 
Auditorium, seating 1,500. Rigoletto, 
March 12, March 15, 

Community Children’s Theatre, 
Mrs. Warren Reimers, 1020 Carlisle 
St., Jackson, Miss., president. Bailey 
Auditorium, seating 1,500. Straw- 
bridge Ballet, Feb. 5, matinee and 
night. 








Introductory Copy Sent On Request 


IN MOTHER’S ARMS 


A Heart Warming Song By L. Stewart Barr 


THE INDEPENDENT Musi¢ co. 
65 University Place 
CARL FISCHER, INC., N. Y C. Jobber 


JACK MARGULIES 


COMPOSER 
Talented writers of Lyrics 
desired capable of adapting 
Lyrics in Rhyme and Rhythm. 
Address: 210 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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OHIO 





Helen Pugh Al- 

corn, manager of 

the Symphony 
Club of Ohio 


Herman Amend, 

a manager of the 

Civic Concert 
Series 


Columbus 


By VirciniA BRAUN KELLER 


COLUMBUS, O. 


HE Columbus Philharmonic has 

raised the necessary subscription 
fund to insure another successful 
season. Izler Solomon is conductor 
and Arthur Myers is the newly ap- 
pointed business manager. 

The Columbus Opera Club reor- 
ganized and appointed Kenneth Kel- 
ler and Edwin Stainbrook music di- 
rectors. Dorothy Stevens Humphreys 
continues her fine work with junior 
singers in the club. Mrs. Freeman T. 
Eagleson of Columbus is state presi- 
dent of Federation of Music Clubs. 

Columbus Philharmonic. Virginia 
Hotel, Izler Solomon, conductor; 
Arthur Myers, business manager; 
Robert Gross, concert master ; How- 
ard Rose, personnel manager; Clar- 
ence Laylin, president; Mrs. George 
Curtis, president of Women’s Com- 
mittee. Memorial Hall, seating ca- 
pacity, 4,000. Weekly concerts, alter- 
nating Tuesdays and Saturdays; ten 
Youth concerts at various schools; 
broadcasts; concerts in other Ohio 
Cities; a performance of Handel’s 
Messiah with Broad Street Choir, 
Anne McKnight, soprano, Nell 
Tangeman, contralto; Herman 
Krebs, tenor, and Clifford Harvout, 
bass; directed by Herbert Huffman. 
Soloists with the orchestra: Artur 
Schnabel; Marjorie Sutter, harpist; 
Byron Janis, pianist ; Operatic Quar- 
tet, Myrtle Ross Kieth, Opal Stauf- 
fer, Nason Oldham, Dr. Robert 
Mayer; Augusta Frank, pianist; Jo- 
seph Knitzer, violinist: Frelen Hol- 
scher, contralto; Joseph Schuster, 
George Hardesty, violinists: Aaron 


Izler Solomon, 

conductor of the 

Columbus Phil- 
harmonic 


Cohen, pianist ; Robert Gross, violin- 
ist; Robert Middleton, pianist ; Carol 
Brice, Karl Schnabel; Columbus Boy 
Choir; Erica Morini; Ohio State 
University Symphonic Choir; Jenska 
Slebos, cellist; Ohio Wesleyan Choir. 

Columbus Opera Club, 65 South 
Ardmoor Road, Kenneth Keller, Ed- 
win Stainbrook, music directors; 
Ruth Russell, stage manager; Mary 
Gerhold, president; Gwen Kagy, 
dance director; Gwendolyn Almy, 
secretary; Ramona Berlew Sando, 
treasurer; Robert Barr, business 
manager; Hartman Theatre. After- 
noon and evening performances of 
Hansel and Gretel, Dec. 28, Scenes 
from the Operas in May. Soloists 
Patty Cooper, Gloria Johnston, 
Myrtle Ross Keith, Louise Yost, 
Virginia Morrow, Wayne Fawcett, 
Beverly Thall, Charles Cole. 

Women’s Music Club, Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Vera Watson Down- 
ing, president and business man- 
ager; Mrs. Earl Hayes Baxter, Mrs. 
Elwood D. Guernsey, vice-presi- 
dents; Mrs. Howard Sher, secre- 
tary; Mrs. Beryl Rainsberg, treas- 
urer. Central auditorium, seating 1,- 
000. Chamber music series Nov. 20, 
Dec. 3, Jan. 14, March 3, the Stuy- 
vesant String Quartet and Clark 
Brody, clarinetist; the Griller String 
Quartet; Mack Harrell, baritone, 
Nikolai and Joanna Graudan. Seven 
concerts by members including the 
Choral Society directed by Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Baker Saxbe and a string 
orchestra directed by Mabel Dunn 
Hopkins. Three organ recitals, 15 
radio broadcasts. Study sections 
conducted by Mrs. Harry Culbreth; 
sponsors Community Schools of Mu- 
sic, maintains a music alcove at the 
Public Library, and numerous phil- 
anthropic concerts. 

Civic Concert Series, 50 North 
High Street. Auspices William Hast 
and Herman Amend. Memorial Hall. 
Concerts: Oct. 24, Nov. 21, Jan. 16, 
March 5, March 10, April 2, Fritz 
Kreisler; Thomas L. Thomas; 
Markova and Dolin; Artur Rubin- 
stein; Andres Segovia; Carmen 
Torres, soprano; Farbman Sinfoni- 
etta with Edith Schiller, pianist. In 
addition to series Phil Spitalny’s 
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FRANCIS 
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“Sang with grace and feeling.” 
—N. Y. Times, Oct. 25, 1943. 
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Hour of Charm, Fred Waring and 
his Pennsylvanians, Roland Hayes. 

Carl Summers Concerts, 114 East 
Broad St., Memorial Hall. Victor 
Borge, pianist, and his orchestra; 
Hazel Scott. 

Symphony Club of Central Ohio, 
50 N. High Street; Helen Pugh Al- 
corn, manager, Board of trustees, 
Mrs. F. Stanley Crooks, Mrs. Free- 
man T. Eagleson, Mrs. Frederick S. 
Miller, Mrs. A. D. Estabrook, Mrs. 
Herman Hoster, Sr., Mrs. Frederick 
Jones, Sr., Mrs. Jonas McCune. 
Memorial Hall. Concerts Dec. 1, Feb. 
9, Mar. 1, Cincinnati Symphony, 
Thor Johnson conducting, Sascha 
Gorodnitzki, soloist, Detroit Sym- 
phony, Fritz Reiner conducting. 

Saturday Music Club, 480 Wilson 
Avenue. Mrs. William Roney, presi- 
dent; other officers, Mrs. Bert 
Thomas, Opal Stauffer, Mrs. Carl 
Johnston, Mary Frances Ellis, Hor- 
tense Mohr, Venetia Hall, chairman, 
Junior Girls and Boys, Mrs. Roy 
Wildermuth, chairman, Juvenile 
Club; Dorothy Gartner, chairman, 
lecture recital programs. 

Ohio State University, School of 
Music under director Eugene Wei- 
gel. Concert course presented at Uni- 
versity Hall. Soloists: Darita and 
Valero Dance Team; Stell Ander- 
son, pianist; Nell Tangeman, mezzo- 
soprano; Gold and Fizdale, duo 
pianists ; Ossy Renardy ; Trapp Fam- 
ily; Roth String Quartet; American 
Male Chorus; University Symphonic 
Band, University Symphony, Uni- 
versity Symphonic Choir, Women’s 
Glee Club, Men’s Glee Club, Uni- 
versity Chorus. 

Chapel Choir of Capital Univer- 
sity, Ellis Snyder, conductor, 80 
voices. In addition to winter and 
spring concerts at Mees Hall when 
the major works of Bach are pre- 
sented, the choir annually goes on 
tour from Jan. 29 to Feb, 8. This 
year they will give concerts during 
this period in Wheeling, Stanton, 
Charleston, Oak Ridge, Baltimore 
and other cities. 

Columbus Boychoir. Nationally 
known, this group is directed by 
Herbert Huffman and is in a na- 
tional broadcast and goes on tour. 





Youngstown 





Mrs. Carl W. Ull- 
man, president of 
the Monday Mu- 


Anthony Caputo, 
director of the 
Youngstown Civic 
Opera Association sical Club in 


Youngstown 


By Apert H. DowLinc 


YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


DBACTICALLY sold-out houses, 
exceptionally fine concerts and 
enthusiasm on the part of concert- 
goers have marked this season in 
Youngstown, which depends largely 
on the Youngstown Symphony and 
the Monday Musical Club for its 
musical fare. 

Youngstown Symphony, Union 
National Bank. Building. Auspices 
Youngstown Symphony Society. 
Michael and Carmine Ficocelli, co- 
conductors; Charles P. Henderson, 
president; other officers, Mrs. Leo J. 
Linberger, Sam Karam and George 
Clark, Stambaugh Auditorium, seat- 








Michael Ficocel- 
co-conductor 


Carmine Ficocel- 
li, co-conductor li, 
of the Youngs- of the Youngs- 
town Symphony town Symphony 


ing capacity, 2,527. Six concerts: 
Anatole Kitain, Oct. 9; Vivian Della 
Chiesa, Nov. 6; Mischa Elman, Dec. 
2; Poldi Mildner, Jan. 15; Robert 
Weede, Feb. 26; Woodrow Wilson 
High School Choir, April 11. Special 
events: Gen. Platoff Don Cossack 
Chorus, Jan. 11; four Pop Concerts, 
Idora Park; four children’s con- 
certs, May 1 and 2, sponsor, Wom- 
en’s Committee. 

Monday Musical Club, Inc., 618 
Dollar Bank Building, Mrs. Carl W. 
Ullman, president; other officers: 
Mrs. Lillian Butcher Stambaugh, 
Mrs. John P. Lee, Mrs. C. J. Kling, 
Mrs. Ritter Levinson, Miss Julia 
Serafino, Mrs. C. H. Yahrling, Mrs. 
John P. Dillon, Mrs. E. T. MacDon- 
nell Stambaugh Auditorium. Five 
concerts: Soloists and ensembles: 
Charles L. Wagner production of 
Madama Butterfly, Oct. 16; James 
Melton, Nov. 18; A Night in Old 
Vienna, Jan. 13; Menahem Press- 
ler, Feb. 17; Cleveland Orchestra, 
March 16, Special features: Fred 
Waring and his Pennsylvanians, 
Nov. 9; American Male Chorus, Dec. 
9, Messiah, Dec. 21. 


Youngstown Civic Opera Society, 
Director, Anthony Caputo; Robert 
E. Middlestead, president. Other of- 
ficers: Trudy Reevy, Mrs. Jeanette 
McCreery. Two productions: La 
Traviata, Jan. 27; The Chocolate 
Soldier, April 20. 


Springfield 
By ANNA Marit TENNANT 


SPRINGFIELD, O. 


HE main event of Springfield’s 

music season was the presenta- 
tion of The Messiah, Dec. 14, in 
Memorial Hall. The large chorus 
and orchestra were directed by 
Roland Johnson, assistant conductor 
of the Springfield Symphony. Wal- 
ter Heerman is the permanent con- 
ductor. 

Springfield All Star Concert Se- 
ries, Mrs. George A. Brownfield, im- 
presario. Wagner Co., Oct. 18, Ma- 
dama Butterfly; Nov. 15, Daniel Eri- 
court; Jan. 17, A Night in Old 
Vienna; March 13, Pittsburgh Sym- 
a with Fritz Reiner. Memorial 

all. 


Fortnightly Musical Club, Mrs. 
J. B. Morningstar, president; other 
officers: Mrs. G. Elmer Bauer, Mrs. 
John F. Remsberg, Helen Krout, 
Mrs. Harry E. Dibert, Mrs. Walter 
Sweet. Meetings are held every 
other Tuesday at the Y.W.C.A. au- 
ditorium, capacity 200. Guest artists 
and special programs are _ held 
throughout the year. 

Woman’s Club, May Fay, presi- 
dent; other officers: Mrs. Oscar T. 
Martin, Mrs. E. J. Carmony, Mrs. 
Joseph Schaerer, Agnes Mills. 
Springfield High School Auditorium, 
capacity 1,200. Events: Raymond 
Gram Swing, Oct. 10; Edward 
Weeks, Nov. 13; William L. Shirer, 
Jan. 22; Frank Buck, Feb. 13; Iva 
Kitchell, March 11; Robert Porter- 
field, April 19 and May 8. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 











Wooster 





Richard T. Gore, 

conductor of the 

Westminster 
Church Chow 


Adrian Miller, 
resident of the 
ooster Federa- 
tion of Music 


By EvtsasetH Ham QuINBY 


WOOSTER, OHIO 


HE Wooster Orchestra, now in 

its 32nd season, the Westminster 
Church Choir, the Girl’s Chorus and 
the Men’s Glee Club of the College 
of Wooster, are actively engaged. 

Wooster Orchestra, Wooster Con- 
servatory of Music. Auspices of the 
Wooster Federation of Music. Dan- 
iel Parmelee, conductor; Dorothy 
Swan, president; Jane Tilford, sec- 
retary; Ellen Miller, concertmaster, 
Westminster Chapel, seating 1,000. 
Two concerts: Richard T. Gore, 
Alan Collins, William Holmes, Dec. 
8; April 28. 

Wooster Federation of Music, 1590 
Cleveland Road. Adrian Miller, pres- 
ident. Westminster Chapel. Six con- 
certs: Mac Morgan, Oct. 29; Jennie 
Tourel, Nov. 24; Wooster Sym- 
phony, Dec. 8; Maryla Jonas, March 
1; Tossy Spivakovsky, March 15; 
Wooster Symphony, April 28. 

Girls’ Chorus of the College of 
Wooster, College of Wooster. Eve 
Roine Richmond, conductor; Julia 
Steiner Taylor, president. Westmin- 
ster Chapel and First Presbyterian 
Church, Twelve concerts: Canton, 
Feb. 15; Wooster, Feb. 22; Cleve- 
land (two concerts), Feb. 29; Mans- 
field, March 31; Lima, April 1; In- 
dianapolis, April 2; Chicago (two 
concerts), April 4; Oak Park, April 
5; Akron, April 18; Wooster, May 7. 
Broadcasts tO be arranged. 

Westminster Church Choir, Col- 
lege of Wooster. Richard T. Gore, 
conductor; Glenn Garrett, president. 
Westminster .Chapel. Three con- 
certs: Dec. 14, Eve Roine Richmond, 
Paul Modlish, Glenn Garrett, Woos- 
ter Orchestra; March 26, Eve Roine 
Richmond, Genevieve Rowe (Hill), 
Margaret Tobias, Harold Haugh, 
Samuel Means, Jr.; June 13. 

Men’s Glee Club, College of Woos- 
ter. Paul Modlish, conductor; Har- 
rold McComas, president. Tentative 
plans include concerts in Cleveland, 
Wooster and Rochester, N. Y., dur- 
ing the spring season. 


Toledo 


(Continued from page 411) 


Bloch, March 14; Evelyn Summers, 
pianist, April 25. 

The Friends of Toledo Music, 630 
Toronto Street, Hans Lange, con- 
ductor; Emma Endres Kountz, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Donald F. Melhorn, ex- 
ecutive secretary. Toledo Museum of 
Art Peristyle, capacity, 1,800, three 
evening orchestra concerts, soloists : 
Carl Friedberg, Nov. 19; Toni and 
Rosi Grunschlag, duo-pianists, Jan. 
21; Dorothy Stahl, soprano, April 7 
Ursuline Auditorium, capacity, 900. 
Ruth Freeman, flutist, Feb. 18. 

Toledo Museum of Art Peristyle, 
Children’s Concerts: four free Sun- 
day afternoon programs, for paro- 
chial and public school students, 
high school soloists chosen through 





Daniel Parmelee, 

conductor of the 

Wooster Orches- 
tra 


Ruth Isenberg, pianist, Oct. 5: Isobel 
Cowie, soprano, Oct. 19; Ralph Mil- 
ler, trombonist, Nov. 2; Margaret 
Oberle, pianist, Nov. 23. 

Chamber Music Concerts: Toledo 
Public Library Auditorium, seating 
250, three 5 o'clock recitals, free to 


members of Friends of Music. 
Detroit Woodwind Quartet, Emma 
Endres Kountz, pianist, Max Con- 


rad, baritone, Jan. 12; a Toledo vocal 
quartet and Toledo instrumentalists, 
Feb. 10; players to be_ selected, 
March 9. 

Toledo Choral Society, 2307 Mon- 
roe Street, Mary Willing, conduc- 
tor; Dorothy Gillette Nicklin, presi- 
dent. Toledo Museum of Art Peri- 
style. Three open concerts: Handel’s 
Messiah, with orchestra through co- 
operation of Local 15, Toledo Fed- 
eration of Musicians, Lee Richmond 
Chapman, Marian Pugh Blakeman, 
George Franklin Thomas, A. Bever- 
ly Barksdale, Dec. 14; Bach’s St. 
Matthew Passion, soloists to be an- 
nounced, Feb. 29; Verdi’s Requiem, 
soloists to be announced, May 2. 

Toledo Chapter, American Guild 
of Organists. Fred W. Church, dean, 
805 Jefferson. Monthly concerts and 
programs in Toledo churches; three 
free recitals in Peristyle, through 
cooperation of the Toledo Museum 
of Art: Flor Peeters, Oct. 17; André 
Marchal, Nov. 30, Virgil Fox, Wash- 
ington Congregational Church, spon- 
sored by Palestrina Choir, Feb. 9. 

Flora Ward Hineline Series, State 
Theater, capacity, 2,000. Flora Ward 
Hineline, manager. Alec Templeton, 
afternoon and evening, Oct. 24; 
Christopher Lynch, Feb. 20; Lauritz 
Melchior, April 10. 

Toledo Piano Teachers Associa- 
tion, Daisy Caves, president; 422 
West, Bancroft Street. Toledo Mu- 
seum of Art Auditorium, capacity, 
850. Jeanette Haien, pianist, Nov. 2; 
Beryl Rubinstein, pianist, joint spon- 
sorship by the Toledo Museum of 
Art and the Toledo Piano Teachers 
Association, Feb. 15; Jean Casades- 
sus, pianist, April 4. Mr. Rubinstein 
also will conduct master class for 
members of the Association. 

Monday Musicale, Mrs. Jules J. 
Roskin, 4132 Sheraton, president. 
Monthly programs in Toledo Mu- 
seum of Art Lecture Hall, seating 
250. Open programs, Museum Audi- 
torium, Dec. 7; John Mast, pianist, 
Jan. 11. 

Public concerts in Museum Audi- 
torium by following organizations: 
Euterpean Club, Nov. 9 and May 9; 
Mu Phi Epsilon, Jan. 18 and May 
16; Madrigal Club, March 21; Eu- 
rydice Club, April 18; Teutonia 
Maennerchor, May 23. 

Doermann Theater, University of 
Toledo, Teicher and Ferrante, duo- 


pianists, benefit recitals for Raoul 
Floripe scholarship fund, Nov. 5 
and 6. 


Canton 


(Continued from page 411) 


tion. Richard Oppenheim, conduc- 
tor; Thomas H. Nichols, president; 
Mrs. F. G. Givens, vice-president; 


Mrs. J. H. Rogers, secretary; Mrs. 
L. E. Hoover, treasurer. Two con- 
certs in Canton; one each in Louis- 
ville, Massillon, Navarre, Alliance. 


competition. Hans Lange, conductor. 60 players, 10 to 19 years of age, 


February, 1948 








OHIO 


from Canton surrounding 
towns. 

Canton Civic Opera, 405 2nd 
Street, N.W. Auspices Canton 
Civic Opera Association. Albert 
Bimboni, conductor; George Kant- 
zer, assistant conductor; W. A. 
Porterfield, president; Warren 
Smith, vice-president; E. T. Heald, 


H. Ream, treasurer; 
Lincoln High 
seating 1,600. 
Lucia di 


secretary; L. 
L. H. Clark, manager. 
School Auditorium 

Two operas this season: 
Lamermoor and The Bat. 


Berea 





Harold W. Baltz, 
director of the 
Baldwin - Wallace 
Conservatory in 
Berea 


BEREA, OHIO 


HE Baldwin-Wallace Conserva- 
tory of Music has announced the 
appointment of Harold W. Baltz, as 
its new director. Mr. Baltz will also 
assume the conductorship of the 
Baldwin-Wallace Bach Chorus. 
Sixteenth Annual Bach Festival, 
June 4 and 5. Four concerts will in- 
clude the St. John Passion and Can- 
tatas Nos. 4, 6, 31, 66, 67, 104, 160. 
Baldwin-Wallace Opera Work- 
shop. Norman Green, director. 
Double bill of opera, March 15: 
Serva Padrona by Pergolesi and 
Bastien et Bastienne by Mozart, in 
collaboration with the Baldwin- Wal- 
lace Symphony, George Poinar, 
director. 


Akron 


(Continued from page 414) 


First Methodist Church, Cuyahoga 
Falls. Akron Armory, seating 2,510. 
Westminster Choir, April 27. 

Beacon Journal Fund, Inc. Bene- 
fit child welfare work, Akron Arm- 
ory, seating 2,510. United States 
Marine Band, Sept. 27. 

Akron Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. Benefit boys’ work, Akron 
Armory, seating 2,510. Columbus 
Boychoir, Nov. 3. 

Patrick Hayes, Washington, D. C. 
Akron Armory, seating 2,510. Phil 
Spitalney’s Hour of Charm Girl Or- 
chestra, Sept. 17; Fred Waring and 
his Pennsylvanians, Nov. 11. 


London, Ont. 


(Continued from page 435) 
linist; March 1, Florence Quarta- 
raro. 

London Chamber Music Society, 
Mrs. Zoe-Addy Watson, founder; A. 
G. Calder, president; K. W. Hunten, 
secretary. Public Library Auditori- 
um, capacity 300. he London Cham- 
ber Music Society and The London 
Public Library will sponsor Greta 
Kraus, harpsichordist. Feb. 19 and 
21. Further recitals by members of 
the society with assisting artists on 
the third Saturdav evening in Octo- 
ber, November, January, February 








= March. Christmas recital, Dec. 
13. 

Sunday Nine O’Clock Series, spon- 
sored by University of Western On- 
tario. Harvey Robb, musical direc- 












tor; Convocation Hall, capacity 800. 
Oct. 26, George Haddad, pianist; 
Nov. 23, Portia White, contralto; 
Dec. 7, University Glee Club, Christ- 
mas concert; other events to be an- 
nounced. 
Canadian College of Organists. 
Nov. 30, Harvey Robb in recital at 
First St. Andrew’s United Church. 


Winnipeg 
(Continued from page 435) 
have won public support this season. 

Celebrity Series: Zara Nelsova, 
cellist, Oct. 6; Ferruccio Tagliavini, 
Oct. 13; Yara Bernette, Oct. 27; 
Carmen Torres, soprano, Nov. 17; 
Igor Gorin, Dec. 1; Ricardo Od- 
noposoff, Dec. 9; Vronsky and Ba- 
bin, Jan. 10; Artur Rubinstein, Jan. 
23; Yolanda Petris, Feb. 23; Jan. 
Peerce, Feb. 5; Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, March 15; Helen Traubel, 
April 7 

Variety Series: Markova and Do- 
lin Ballet, Dec. 12 and 13; Alec 
Templeton, Jan. 13; Iva Kitchell, 
Feb. 3; Miklos Gafni, Feb. 16; Min- 
neapolis Symphony, Percy Grainger, 
soloist, March 16. 

Women’s Musical Club: Mrs. 
Henry Barbour, president. Joseph 
Schuster, Oct. 20; J. Roberto Wood, 
baritone, .and Roline Mackidd, pi- 
anist, Nov. 10; Rene Mazella, so- 
prano, Dec. 1; Rosalyn Turek, Jan. 
5; John Lenieux, pianist, winner of 
club’s scholarship for 1947, chamber 
music group, Walter MacNutt, con- 
ductor, Anne Power Tofan, violin- 
ist, Harold Johnson, cellist, Jan. 19; 
Iva Kitchell, Feb. 2; Music of Con- 
temporary Composers, Feb. 16; Nan 
Merriman, March 1. 

Winnipeg Chamber Music Society, 
John Waterhouse, director, sched- 
ules four concerts for this season. 
The Contemporary Music Club pre- 
sents 18 musicales during the season. 

Philharmonic Choir, Filmer Hub- 
ble, conductor, presents two con- 
certs; Dec. 16, Mozart’s Requiem 
and The Peaceable Kingdom, by 
Randall Thompson; Spring concert. 

Manitoba Registered Music 
Teachers’ association, Vera Wyman, 
President. Second annual Carol 
serivec, Dec. 20. Vronsky and Ba- 
bin, Jan. 10, 

Winnipeg Ballet Company, Gwe- 
neth Lloyd, director, performances 
Oct. 29 and in March. 

Young Women’s Musical Club 
Choir, Filmer Hubble, conductor, 
presented annual concert and spe- 
cial Carol service in December. 

Metropolitan Choir, conducted by 
Richard Carroll, presented the ope- 
retta, Floradora, in late October and 
will present Merry Widow in Spring. 

Daniel McIntyre Collegiate Insti- 
tute, presented Gondoliers, Jan. 13, 
14 and 15 at the Playhouse Theatre. 

Kelvin High School, The Sorcerer, 
Jan 21 and 24. 








Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory 
To Give One-Act Operas 

Berea, Ounto.—On March 5, the 
Opera Workshop of Baldwin-Wallace 
College will present at its annual per- 
formance two one-act comic operas, 
Bastien and Bastienne, by Mozart, 
and La Serva Padrona, by Pergolesi. 
Norman Green, head of the voice de- 
partment, will conduct. The casts will 
include Arthur Lovett, Hanna John- 
son, Theodore Johnston, Jacqueline 
Osenbaugh, William Boros and Oscar 
McCullough. 





Toronto Conservatory 
Gives Orfeo in English 


Toronto—Gluck’s Orfeo was given 
in English at the Toronto Conserva- 
tory Feb. 6. The three principal roles 
were taken by Louise Roy, Beth Cor- 
rigan and Mary Morrison. The con- 
ductor was Nicholas Goldschmidt and 
the stage director, Felix Brentano. 
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Worcester, Mass. 





George D. Rob- 
ertson, president 
of the Worcester 
Civic Music As- 
sociation 


Walter Howe, 

musical director 

of the Worcester 

Festival Associa- 
tion 


By RAyMoND Morin 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


HE Worcester Music Festival 
for 1947 attracted one of the 
largest attendances in its 88-year his- 
tory. Walter Howe has been re- 
appointed music director and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra is to appear 
for the fifth season, in 1948. 
Worcester Music Festival. Wor- 
cester Memorial Auditorium. Aus- 
pices Worcester County Musical As- 
sociation. Walter Howe, music direc- 
tor ; Harry C. Coley, president ; other 
officers, Philip B. Heywood, Harri- 
son G. Taylor. Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, Eugene Ormandy, conductor ; 
Alexander Hilsberg, assistant con- 


BARTLETT 


AND 


ROBERTSON 


Internationally Famous Duo Pianists 
Steinway Pianos 


Mgot.: Judeon, | oO’ stone & Judd, Inc. 
Columbia Artists Mot., Inc., 113 W. 57th St 











CHARLES 


KULLMAN 


American Tenor 
Metropolitan Opera Association 
Columbia Recordings 


Mat.: Judson, O'Neill & Judd, Inc. 
Columbia Artists Mot., Ine, 113 W. 57th St. 
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Violinist 
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Mot.: Judson, O'Neill & Judd, Inc. 
Colombia Artists Mot., Inc., 113 W. 57th St. 
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Mgt.: Judson, O'Neill & Judd, Inc. 





Columbia Artists Mot., Inc., 113 W. 57th St. 


SANROMA 


"One of the greatest 
pianists in America.” 


Mgt.: Judson, O'Neill & Judd, Inc. 
Victor Records @ Baldwin Piano 


WHITTEMORE 
and LOWE 


Duo Pianists 


Mét.: Judson, O'Neill & Judd, Inc. 
Victor Records @ Steinway Pianos 
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Harry C. Coley, 
president of the 
Worcester Festi- 
val Association 


ductor. Municipal Auditorium, seat- 
ing 3,500, with balcony of adjoining 
Playhouse seating 350. Six concerts, 
Oct. 25-30. Programs and artists in 
process of planning, with a number 
of works, new to Worcester, tenta- 
tively scheduled. 

Worcester Art Museum, 55 Salis- 
bury Street. George L. Stout, direc- 
tor. Museum Court, seating 1,000. 
Four concerts: Jacob Lateiner, Jan. 
18; Richard Dyer-Bennett, Feb. 8; 
Ruth Posselt, Feb. 22; Stradivarius 
Quartet, March 14. Series of Bach 
recitals by William Self, Museum 
organist, Nov. 23, Nov. 30, Dec. 7, 
with additional series of three sched- 
uled for Spring. Special musical pro- 
gram planned to commemorate Mu- 
seum’s 50th Anniversary in April and 
May. 

Worcester Civic Music Associa- 
tion, Worcester Municipal Auditor- 
ium, auspices Civic Music Associa- 
tion. George D. Robertson, presi- 
dent; other officers, Ralph C. Ord- 
way, Leslie Goff, Mrs. Myron F. Con- 
verse. Seven concerts: Nov. 10 and 
17, Dec. 17, Jan. 14 and 29, Feb. 6 and 
16. Soloists, First Piano Quartet, 


Baltimore Symphony, Ezio Pinza, 
National Male Quartet, Joseph 
Schuster, Minneapolis Symphony, 


Cleveland Orchestra, Blanche The- 
bom, Subscription 3500. 


Fine Arts Course, Clark Univer- 


eMeatannansaternenenonveneeesconeniite 


Boston 


(Continued from page 405) 

Wanda Landowska. 

Demeter Zachareff, 25 Huntington 
Avenue. Roland Hayes, Russian 
Stars of Opera, Louise Meiszner. 
Supplies artists to schools and col- 
leges. 

Civic Symphony, Paul Cherkassky, 
conductor, 22 Medfield Street. Two 
concerts: November and April, semi- 
professional. 

Spencer Fuller, Symphony Hall. 
Duke Ellington’s Band. 

_ Greater Boston Orchestral So- 
ciety, Edgar Curtis, conductor. Two 
training orchestras for students. 

Cecilia Society, mixed chorus; 
Victor Manusevitch, conductor, Oc- 
casional appearances with Boston 
Symphony. 

Sunday at 4:30, Arthur Fiedler 


The Boston Soci- 
ety of Ancient 
Instruments, Put- 
nam Aldrich, Al- 
fred Zighera, ar- 
tistic directors 





sity, Loring H. Dodd, director. At- 
wood Hall, capacity, 800. Nine events, 
of which five were music or dance. 
New England Opera Theater in The 
Marriage of Figaro, Oct. 21; Marina 
Svetlova, Oct. 30; La Meri Dancers, 
Nov. 4; Mario Braggiotti, Nov. 18; 
Grace and Kurt Graff, Dec. 16. 

Friends of Music, Atwood Hall. H. 
Earle Johnson, director. Feb. 10 and 
24, March 4. Dougherty and Ruzicka, 
Feb. 10; Karin Branzell, Feb. 24; 
Bruce Simonds, March 4. Second 
series since 1942. 

Worcester County Light Opera 
Club, 270 Main Street, Harry Leven- 
son, music director. Officers to be 
announced, also Spring production. 
Atwood Hall, The Mikado, given 
Dec. 4, 5 and 6. 


Becker College Series, Horticul- 
tural Hall. Under direction of Ray- 
mond Morin. Feb. 1 and 29, Apr. 11, 
May 2. Chamber Group of Boston 
Symphony, Feb. 1; Harvard Glee 
Club, Feb. 29; Joseph Battista, Apr. 
11; joint- -concert by musical clubs of 
Becker College and Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, May 2. Capacity 
invited audiences of 550. 


Miscellaneous Events. Worcester 
Oratorio Society’s 5lst anniversary 
performance of Messiah, Dec. 14. 
Walter Howe, director. Soloists, 
Ruth Diehl, Rosalind Nadell, Harold 
Haugh, Clifford Harvuot. Other 
musical events, lecture-recital by 
Sigmund Spaeth, Art Museum, Oct. 
5; Organ recitals at All Saints 
Church next Spring by George 
Faxon, Carl McKinley, and William 
Self; Jose Iturbi, Jan. 16; Annual 
concert given by Worcester Church 
Musicians Association, 800 voices, 
directed by Peter Wilhousky, Robert 
Baker, guest organist, Municipal 
Auditorium, Jan. 25; performance of 
Tschaikovsky Piano Concerto by 


David Karlofsky, 14-year-old Worce- 
orchestra, 


ster pianist, with local 


Auditorium, Oct. 26. 
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Kenneth G. Kel- Melville Smith, 


ley, dean of the director of the 

Boston Univer- lLongy School of 

sity College of Music 
Music 

conductor. Weekly broadcasts by 


orchestra usually of Boston Sym- 
phony men. 

Y. W. C. A. Concert Series. Lee 
Auditorium, Klaus Liepmann, direc- 
tor. 











Pittsburgh 
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Soloists, Florence Manning, Elen 
Repp, George Lapham, Wellington 
Ezekiel, Barbara Troxell, Lydia Sum- 
mers, Donald W. Read, Frederick 
Baer, with Homer Wickline, organist. 

Bach Choir of Pittsburgh, 632 
Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 22, J. Julius 
Baird, director. Carnegie Music Hall, 
seating 1,900. Two concerts: Haydn’s 
Creation and Bach’s St. Matthew 
Passion. 

Pittsburgh Opera Society, R. A. 
Martin, manager, 320 Fourth Ave., 
Pittsburgh. Syria Mosque, seating 
3,900. Richard Karp, musical director. 
Metropolitan and City Center Opera 
soloists with some local singers, ballet 
and chorus from Pittsburgh. Aida, 
Marriage of Figaro, Secret of Su- 
zanne, Pagliacci, Lohengrin and Tro- 
vatore. 

Pittsburgh Savoyards, Calvary 
Church, Shady Ave., Pittsburgh 6. 
Edward Rancone, musical director. 
Two performances in Carnegie Music 
Hall, seating 1,900: The Pirates of 
Penzance and Trial By Jury with 
The Devil and Daniel Webster. 

Pittsburgh Youth Symphony, Mrs. 
Clifford Heinz, president. Stanley 
Levin, director. Local concerts in 
various auditoriums. 95 players, grad- 
uates of Pittsburgh public schools. 

Music for Mt. Lebanon, Andrew 
Mellon High School Auditorium, 
seating 1,000. Four concerts: Eugene 
List, A Night in Old Vienna, Mischa 
Elman and the Pittsburgh Symphony. 

Tuesday Musical Club. Stephen 
Foster Memorial Hall, seating 800. 
Mrs. T. Dale Shotts, president. Fort- 
nightly meetings, with active mem- 
bers as soloists. Artist ‘concert by 
Stephen Auber and Kathryn Brose 
in piano-cello sonatas. 


DAVID W. RUBIN 


113 West 57th St., N. Y. C. 


Presents for the Season 
1948-49 





ALL-VETERANS 
ORCHESTRA 


SASCHA LONDON 
Musical Director 


KRAEUTER TRIO 


KARL KRAEUTER, Violin 
PHYLLIS KRAEUTER, Cello 
GRANT JOHANNESEN, Piano 








ROLAND GUNDRY 


Violinist 





GRANT JOHANNESEN 


Pianist 





HERBERT SORKIN 


Violinist 





MUSICAL AMERICA 











By Gat MARTIN 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
ONVINCED by the results of 
the 1947 Centennial artistic pro- 
gram, that the state possesses great 
resources of talent, Utah musical 
organizations attempted to expand 
their activities. Maurice Abravanel 
is the newly appointed musical di- 
rector and conductor of the re- 
organized, augmented Utah Sym- 
phony. 
Utah Symphony, 125 South Main 
Street, Auspices Utah State Insti- 


tute of Fine Arts. Maurice Abra- 
vanel, musical director and con- 
ductor; Ruth Cowan, manager; 


Leonard Posner, concert-master; 
Ross Beckstead, personnel manager ; 
Fred E. Smith, president. Salt Lake 
Tabernacle, capacity, 5,000. Young 
People’s concerts, tour and radio 
programs, and 10 single winter sea- 


son concerts: Nov. 8 and 22; Dec. 
13; Jan. 3, 17 and 31; Feb. 14 and 
28; March 13, Beethoven’s Ninth 


Symphony with University of Utah 
A Cappela Choir, Richard P. Condie, 
director; March 27. Soloists: Gin- 
ette Neveu, Artur Rubinstein, Louis 
Kaufman, Leonard Posner, Sydney 
Foster, Helen Druke and Walter 
Shaw, duo pianists. 

Salt Lake Tabernacle Choir, 50 
North Main Street. Auspices, 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day Saints. J. Spencer Cornwall, 
conductor; Richard P. Condie, as- 
sistant conductor; Lester F. Hew- 
lett, president; Jack Thomas, busi- 
ness manager; Alexander Schreiner 
and Frank W. Asper, organists. 
Weekly Sunday morning broadcasts 
from Tabernacle, Temple Square, 
over CBS. 


Salt Lake Oratorio Society, 600 
Kearns Building. Adam S. Bennion, 
president; Jack Thomas, business 
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Salt Lake City 





Maurice Abra- 

vanel, musical di- 
rector and con- 
ductor of the Utah 


Symphony 
manager; Alex E. Eberhardt, vice- 
president; Howard T. Anderson, 


production manager; Lisle Bradford, 
choral director. Thirty-second an- 
nual production of Handel’s Mes- 
siah, Dec. 28, with an orchestra of 
60. Tabernacle, Alfred Greenfield, 
conductor; Barbara Stevenson, so- 
prano; Margaret Tann Williams, 
contralto; Harold Haugh, tenor; 
Arthur Kent, bass. 


Salt Lake Civic Music Association, 
Mrs. Charles A. Boynton, Jr., presi- 
dent, 1153 Second Avenue. Five 
concerts, Kingsbury Hall, University 
of Utah, capacity, 2,000: Markova- 
Dolin Ballet, Dec. 6; Miklos Gafni, 
Jan. 26; Erica Morini, Feb. 2; Wini- 
fred Heidt, Feb. 26; Gold and Fiz- 
dale, March 19. 

Granite Arts Association, Leslie 
Burbidge, business manager, Medi- 
cal Arts Building; O. C. England, 
chairman; Granite High School 
Auditorium, capacity, 2000. Six con- 
certs: Eula Beal, Oct. 23; Paganini 
Quartet, Nov. 12; Mischa Elman, 
Jan. 22; Ramon Vinay, Feb. 4; Leo 
Podolsky, pianist, Feb. 23; Salvatore 
Baccaloni, bass, March 31. 

Salt Lake Philharmonic Choir, 
Reed Miner, president; Dorothy 
Peterson, secretary; H. Frederick 
Davis, musical director and conduc- 
tor. Three concerts, Assembly Hall, 
Temple Square, capacity, 1500: 
Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis, Jan. 
21; Verdi’s Requiem, April; Bach’s 


» 


} minor Mass, autumn, 1948. 
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Bremerton, Wash. 





Walter Welke, 
conductor of the 
Bremerton Sym- 


phony 


Lawrence L. Peter- 
son, conductor of 
the Women's 
Choral Society in 
Bremerton 


By Lorna UmMpurey ERICKSON 
BREMERTON, WASH. 
A BERORESATERS 500 people 
were turned away from the 
Civic Recreation Center Dec. 15, 
when the Community Chorus of 170 
voices and the Bremerton Symphony 
gave their first annual presentation 
of Handel’s Messiah. It was the 
most ambitious undertaking ever ac- 
complished in Bremerton and a 
definite step in the cultural prog- 
ress of Bremerton. The need of a 
large auditorium was also estab- 
lished. 

Bremerton Symphony, Fifteenth 
and Chester Streets. Co-sponsored 
by the Bremerton Recreation De- 
partment and the Junior College 
Evening School. Walter C. Welke, 
conductor; R. E. Canfield, presi- 
dent; other officers: Willis M. 
Jones, Henry C. Hitt, Mrs. Willis 
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M. Jones, Mrs. R. E. Canfield, Mrs. 
Nelson E. Lytle, Lynn J. Arthur, 
Mrs. George W. Martin, Mrs. B. H. 
Murray, Mrs. Alfred D. Bishop, 
Melva Rue, Mrs. O. Gunnar Erick- 
son, Linda McPhee, manager. Civic 
Recreation Center, capacity, 1,600. 
Five concerts: Margaret Bird, Nov. 
10; Marlene Soriano, Dec. 15; Carol 
Swanson, Feb. 16; John Thede, April 
12; pop concert, June 6. 

Community Concert Association, 
Inc., 1204 llth Street. Auspices, 
Peninsula Music Club, John C. Mer- 
kel, presidnet; other officers: Mrs. 
Lloyd Mack, Mrs. B. H. Murray, 
Walter Buffington, Ralph Milleson, 
Vera C. Day. Civic Recreation Cen- 
ter, five concerts: Nov. 24, Depaur 
Infantry Chorus; Jan. 14, Eugene 
List; Feb. 6, Julius Huehn; Feb. 19, 
Jean Watson; March 22, Albert 
Spalding. 

Women’s Choral Society, 315 
Marion. Auspices, Olympic Junior 
College. Lawrence L. Peterson, con- 
ductor; Mrs. Myron A. Madden, 
president; other officers: Myrtle 
Baxter, Arline Sholseth, Evadna 
Cooke, Darthea Hall, Inez Kelly, 
Irene Cunningham, Erma Perry. 
Winter concert, Dec. 15; Spring 
Concert, May 11. Coontz Junior 
High School, capacity 1,200. 

Olympian Singers, 16th and 
Chester Streets. Auspices, Olympic 
Junior College evening = school. 
Lawrence L. Peterson, conductor; 
Mrs. Thomas Hall, president; other 
officers; Mrs. Charles Raymond, 
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Mrs. Althea Peterson, James Sulli- 
van, Rodney McCoy. Civic Recrea- 
tion Center, capacity, 1,600. Han- 
del’s Messiah, Dec. 15; Stabat 
Mater, April 5, soloists: Norma Ray- 
mond, Nell Schock, Peter Fedt, T. L. 
Blaisdell, Ralph Holmes, James Sul- 
livan. 


Ogden, Utah 


By Auice PARDorE West 





OGDEN, UTAH 


GDEN buzzed with musical at- 

tractions the past year and from 
indications will enjoy a good season 
for 1947-48. Besides its two concert 
series, and the Tabernacle Choir, 
which imports outside talent for spe- 
cial programs, La Traviata by the 
San Carlo Opera is slated for some- 
time in early spring. 

Ogden Community-Weber College 
Concert Series, Eccles Building. 
Auspices, Ogden Community-Weber 
College Concert Association, John 
Edward Carver, president; Mrs. 
Stuart P. Dobbs, manager. Ogden 
High School Auditorium, seating 
capacity, 2,000. Eight concerts: John 
Carter, Nov. 10; Boystown Choir, 
Nov. 22; Carroll Glenn Jan. 28; Utah 
State Symphony, Feb. 11; Grant 
Johannsen, Feb. 21; Anna Kaskas, 
March 12; First Piano Quartet, 
April 5; Rosario and Antonio, April 
30. 

Junior Community Concert Series, 
Eccles Building. Auspices, Junior 
Community Association, Gerard 
Klomp, president; Mrs. Dobbs, man- 
ager. Ogden High School auditor- 
ium, Five concerts: Dorothy Craw- 
ford, Oct. 11; Boys Town Choir, 
Nov. 22; Grant Johannesen, Jan. 21; 
Utah State Symphony, Feb. 11; 
Teresita Emilio Osta, April 19. 

Ogden Tabernacle Choir, Lester 
Hinchliff, conductor, 2479% Wash- 
ington Blvd. Roy Tribe, president; 
Leland Wright, secretary and treas- 
urer. Two concerts: Handel’s Mes- 
siah, second week in January, fea- 
turing the Brigham Young Univer- 
sity of Provo Symphony and sing- 
ers; Haydn’s Creation, in early sum- 
mer. 


Two Artists Lauded 


In San Francisco 
Tossy Spivakovsky Plays Bar- 
tok Concerto—Carol Brice Solo- 
ist with Symphony 


San Francisco.— An outstanding 
new experience of the season was the 
violin playing of Tossy Spivakovsky, 
who appeared as soloist in the Bar- 
t6ék Concerto with the San Francisco 
Symphony Jan. 15, 16 and 17, under 
the baton of Pierre Monteux. 

Mr. Spivakovsky played the difficult 
music with gorgeous tone and perfect 
command of bowing and nuance. These 
qualities, along with his virtuosity and 
superb musicianship, resulted in three 
ovations on consecutive days for his 
performance of a concerto which, 
magnificent as it is when played by 
Spivakovsky, might have left audi- 
ences a bit puzzled if it had been 
played less spectacularly by another 
artist. 

Pierre Monteux and the orchestra 
gave the guest star superb collabora- 
tion. The Barték was preceded by an 
excellent performance of Schumann’s 
Symphony No. 4 and followed by 
Griffes’ The White Peacock and 
Tchaikovsky’s Romeo and Juliet. 

A fortnight later Carol Brice made 
her San Francisco debut with the 
Symphony, The Negro contralto sang 
magnificently, with remarkably con- 
trolled tonal coloring and excellent 
musical style, Beethoven’s Die Trom- 
mel Gertihret (in understandable 
English) and In Questo Tomba 








Strohmeyer 


Pierre Monteux congratulates Tossy 

Spivakovsky, violinist, on his performance 

of the Bartok Concerto with the San 
Francisco Symphony 


Oscura, Handel's Furibondo spiro il 
vento, Gluck’s Che fard senza Euri- 
dice, and Mozart’s Non piu di fiori. 
On this occasion, Mr. Monteux intro- 
duced Frederic Hart’s Happy Valley 
Pastorals for woodwind quartet and 
string orchestra, and also offered Bee- 
thoven’s Egmont Overture, Borodin’s 
Second Symphony and Liszt’s Les 
Préludes. 

Between the appearances of these 
two remarkable artists came Nikita 
Magaloff playing Beethoven’s Emper- 
or Concerto with the Symphony, and 
confirming the admirable impression 
he had made last season. Mr. Mon- 
teux and the orchestra introduced 
William Schuman’s Third Symphony, 
in the presence of the composer, who 
refrained from a stage appearance but 
acknowledged the applause from a 
box. There followed Vivaldi’s Con- 
certo for three violins and orchestra 
in F major with Naoum Blinder, 
William Wolski and Frank Hauser, 
as the soloists, and Sibelius’ Pohjola’s 
Daughter. 


Excellent solo recitals by Jennie 
Tourel, Désiré Ligeti and Guiomar 
Novaes; extremely disappointing ones 
by Miklos Gafni, Sylvia Zaremba, 
Carroll Glenn and Eugene List; an 
auspicious one by Samuel Lipman, 
12-year-old pianist who now has 
three recitals to his credit, and a debut 
recital by Alice Redewill Miller, Bay 
Region pianist, were heard during 
January. 

Chamber music had a_ successful 
inning when the Music Lovers Society 
introduced Toch’s Quintet, for piano 
and strings, Op. 6, and a Haydn di- 
vertimento for string quartet, played 
from a recently discovered manuscript, 
and added Mozart’s Clarinet Quintet 
with the aid of Rudolph Schmitt, the 
Symphony’s solo clarinetist. Margaret 


Tilly, pianist; Frances Wiener and 
Ferdinand Claudio, violinists; Lucien 
Mitchell, violist, and Herman Rein- 


berg, cellist were the other able and 
conscientious players. 

As we go to press, Rudolph Ganz is 
busy being “Uncle Rudy” for his an- 
nual series of symphony concerts for 
Young People, with juvenile soloists 
and the cooperation of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony, 


Maryory M. FIsHER 





Daniel Sternberg Wins 
Abrams Memorial Award 

Waco, Texas. — Daniel Sternberg, 
dean of the Baylor University School 
of Music in Waco, is the winner of 
the Harold J. Abrams Memorial 
Award of $250 in the Texas com- 
posers’ competition sponsored by the 
Dallas Symphony. Mr. Sternberg’s 
winning composition is a 12-minute 
Concert Overture. Judges were Wal- 
ter Piston and Aaron Copland, com- 
posers, and Antal Dorati, musical di- 
rector of the orchestra. 
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Atlanta 


Henry Sopkin, con- 
ductor of the At- 
lanta Youth Sym- 
phony 


Mrs. T. Erwin 
Schneider, _presi- 
dent of the At- 
lanta Music Club 


By He_en Knox SPAIN 


ATLANTA, GA. 


HE Metropolitan Opera having 

returned here last season after 
an absence of several years, will ap- 
pear again this season. The two-year 
old Atlanta Symphony has expanded 
and changed its name to the Atlanta 
Symphony Orchestra. Atlanta now 
boasts a year-round musical season, 
adding the Pop Series and the At- 
lanta Music Club Series, a set of 
Sunday afternoon concerts and an 
out-door program of musical comedy 
to the list. 

Atlanta Music Festival Associa- 
tion presents the Metropolitan 
Opera Company in a four-perform- 
ance program, April 1, 2, and 3. Fox 
Theatre, capacity 4,462. Jackson 
Dick, president; Harry Summer and 
Hal Dumas, vice-presidents; Jesse 
Draper, secretary-treasurer. 

All Star Concert Series, 235 
Peachtree Street, N.E. auspices of 
the Atlanta Music Club, Marvin Mc- 
Donald, manager; Mrs. T. Erwin 
Schneider, president. Municipal 
Auditorium, 5,163. Eight presenta- 
tions: Charles L. Wagner, produc- 
tion, Madama Butterfly, Oct. 28; 
Helen Traubel, Dec. 20; Nathan 





Concert Management 


RAY HALMANS 


119 W. 57th St. N. Y. 19 





Grace 


CASTAGNETTA 


Pianist- 
Im proviser 





Muriel 


KERR 


Pianist 





Dorothy 


MINTY 


Violinist 





VARDI 


Violist 
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Marvin McDonald, Mrs. George F. 
manager of the Dickens, president 
All-Star Concert of the Georgia 
Series Federation of Mu- 

sic Clubs 


Milstein, Dec. 8; Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Jan. 9; John Charles 
Thomas, Jan. 31; Vladimir Horo- 
witz, March 20; Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, Dimitri Mitropoulus, conduc- 


tor, April 10; Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, Eugene Ormandy, conductor, 
May 1 


Pop Concert Series, auspices of 
the Atlanta Music Club, Municipal 
Auditorium. Five presentations: 
Morton Gould and Orchestra, with 
Mimi Benzell, Wilbur Evans, Nov. 
6; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
Jan. 10; Lauritz Melchior, and or- 
chestra, Feb. 23; Detroit Symphony, 
Patricia Travers, March 11; Nelson 
Eddy, March 25. 

Membership Series of Atlanta 
Music Club, 1 Austell Way, N.W. 
Mrs. T. Erwin Schneider, president. 
Wesley Memorial Auditorium, capa- 
city 1,400. Five presentations : Guio- 
mar Novaes, Nov. 5; Rudolf Serkin, 
Adolf Busch, Nov. 28; Griller String 
Quartet, Jan. 13; Jennie Tourel, 
March 10; Joseph Szigeti, April 6. 

Atlanta Symphony, Henry Sopkin, 
conductor, auspices the Atlanta 
Symphony Guild, Devereaux F. Mc- 
Clatchey, chairman. Municipal Audi- 
torium. Seven concerts: Young Peo- 
ple’s Concert, Joyce Strong, pianist, 


Sept. 27; Oct. 26; Despy Karlas, 
pianist, Nov. 30; Robert Harrison, 
violinist, Jan. 25; Eugenia Snow, 


pianist, Feb. 22; Rudolph Kratina, 
cellist, March 28; May 2. 


Informal Series, auspices Atlanta 
Music Club, Mrs. Alex C. King, 
director. Atlanta Woman’s Club 
Auditorium, capacity, 750. Six pre- 
sentations: James de la Fuente, vio- 
linist, Nov. 4; Hugh Hodgson, 
pianist, University of Georgia En- 
semble, Dec. 2; Agnes Acree New- 
ton, pianist, Clare Thompson, Jan. 6; 
Civic Chorus, Henry Sopkin, con- 
ductor, auspices the Georgia Chap- 
ter of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists, Feb. 10; lecture on Georgia 
Composers by Helen Knox Spain, 
March 2; Emory Glee Club, Mal- 
colm H. Dewey, director, Billy 
Schatten, pianist, April 13. 


Georgia Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists, Mrs. Walter 
Spivey, dean. Programs in churches. 
Annual Guild Service at Saint Phil- 
ips Cathedral, Tom Brumby, or- 
ganist and choirmaster, modern pro- 
gram, Oct. 13; Robert Baker, Nov. 
18; Virgil Fox, Feb. 2; Civic Chorus, 
Henry Sopkin, conductor, Feb. 10; 
address, Dr. Paul Garber, April 12; 
Youth Choir Festival, May 9; 
Church Music Institute, June 7 
through 11. 


Emory Glee Club and Little Sym- 
phony, Dr. Malcolm H. Dewey, 
director; James DuVal, president. 
Glenn Memorial Auditorium, capa- 
city, 1,300. Annual Christmas carol 
service, Dec. 12 and 14. Christmas 
tour in Georgia and spring tour in 
Southern states. Annual spring con- 
cert in Atlanta, to be announced 
later. 

Atlanta Civic Opera Company, 
John D. Hoffman, founder and musi- 


GEORGIA 


cal director, Erlanger Theater. Rio 
Rita, Nov. 17-22; Spring production 
to be announced later. 

DeKalb Junior Service League, 
Mrs. Philip Alexander, president. 
Presser Hall, Agnes Scott College, 
Decatur. Two presentations: Robert 
Merrill, Sept. 30; Footlight Favor- 
ites, Jan. 106. 

Summer Pop Series, jointly spon- 
sored by the City of Atlanta, Wil- 
liam Hartsfield, mayor, the Federa- 
tion of Musicians, Herman Steini- 
chen, president, and the Fox Thea- 
ter, Thomas Reed, manager. Six or 
eight Sunday afternoon concerts, 
dates to be announced later. 

Atlanta Civic Ballet, Dorothy Al- 
exander, founder and_ director. 
Series of spring productions. Dates 
to be announced later. 

Georgia Federation of Music Club, 
2384 Hurst Drive, N.E. Mrs. George 
F. Dickens, president. Festivals held 
in districts throughout the state 
State-wide convention in Macon, 
tentative date, April 22 through 24. 





Savannah 


By KATHARINE KENNEDY 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


HE All Star Concert Series and 

the Senior Music Club concerts 
bring many noted artists and en- 
sembles to this city, swelling the 
calendar of musical events with 
varied and attractive fare. 

All Star Series, Marvin MacDon- 
ald, Lawrence Almutt, managers, 
Municipal Auditorium. Charles 
Wagner production, Madama But- 
terfly, Nov. 1; Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Jan. 12; Benno Moisei- 
vitch, Jan. 26; Lauritz Melchior and 
orchestra, Feb. 24; Minneapolis 
Symphony, April 7. 

Savannah Senior Music Club, 
member of the Georgia Federation 
of Music Clubs. Jerry Mulford Mc- 
Ghee, president. Concerts by mem- 
bers and visiting artists. 

Savannah Concert Orchestra, Ru- 
dolph Jacobsen, conductor. Munici- 
pal Auditorium Concert. Nov. 23. 

Savannah Music Association, Ken- 
neth Palmer, director. Armstrong 
Junior College Auditorium, choral 
recital, Dec. 2. 

Junior Music Clubs, monthly con- 
certs; Christmas Festival, Dec. 13. 
Operetta planned for Spring. 

Savannah Piano Teachers Club, 
presented Rosalyn Tureck, Oct. 13. 

Guild of American Organists, 
newly organized in Savannah, 
Dwight James Bruce, dean. 





New Orleans Schedules 
Three Operas 


New Or.eans. — Although Mardi 
Gras with its attendant festivities has 
claimed general attention, it has not 
lessened the enthusiasm of opera audi- 
ences for the three elaborate produc- 


tions which Hugh Wilkinson, presi- 
dent of the New Orleans Opera 


House Association, has announced for 
the post-carnival season. 

Sold out houses are assured for 
Faust, with Ezio Pinza and his daugh- 
ter Claudia, Feb. 28; Madama Butter- 
fly, with Tomiko Kanazawa, Mario 
Lanza, Jess Walters and Rosalind 
Nadell, April 8 and 10, and Samson 
et Dalila, with Raoul Jobin and Wini- 
fred Heidt, April 22 and 24. Walter 
Herbert, general artistic director, will 
conduct all the performances. 

The premiere of a Passacaglia by 
Walter S. Jenkins, professor of com- 
position at the Newcomb School of 











Jerry Mulford Mc- Kenneth Palmer, 
Ghee, president of director of the 
the Savannah Savannah Music 
Senior Music Club Association 


Music and music critic of the Times- 
Picayune was heard at a recent con- 
cert of the New Orleans Symphony, 
the composer conducting. 

Irwin Poché brought John Charles 
Thomas to New Orleans in recital, 
and also,.in his Stars of Tomorrow 
series, presented Marylin Norwell, 
soprano, now of New York but for- 
merly of this city. ae ee Es 





CONCERT — ORATORIO — RADIO 
LUCIUS 


METZ 


Tenor 





Faculty: Juilliard School ef Musie 
Juilliard Summer Seheo) 
Solelst: St. Bartholomew's, N. Y. C. 
verges —-aanenind-sercareine 
418 Central Park West, N.Y.C. (Victor Reserds 








AURORA. 


MAURO-COTTONE 


Pianist 


“Rare phenomenon these days—a real 
Chopin oe ay’ 

—R.L., N. Y. Times, Oct. 12, 1946. 

57 West 4S, Street, N. Y. C. Cl. 7-0028 











JOSEPH 


SHORTMEYER 


Tenor 
Oratorie—Cencert — Radio 








1401 Steinway Bidg., N. Y. 19 








Barbara 


STEVENSON 


Soprano 


Season 1948-49 
Now Booking 


Pers. Rep. Jane Rodgers, 127 Riverside Dr., N.Y.0 














CARLO 


MENOTTI 


Baritone—Teacher 
Opera - Concert - Radio 


2 Columbus Circle 
New York City, Cl. 7-5973 











WILBUR 


ISAACS 


Bass-Baritone 
Concert—Radio—Oratorio 


1401 Steinway Building 
113 W. 57th St., New York 
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SIDNEY WARD 


EDWARDS -DAVENNY 


Cello and Piano Duo 
“an evening of fine chamber musie”’ 
N. Y. Times, Mar. 27, '47 


Available Duo or Solo Recitals 
Aane Maulsby, per. rep., 433 W. 21st St., N.Y. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 








Brooklyn 


HOUGH Brooklyn is one of 

the five boroughs constituting 
the greater City of New York, it 
has been enjoying a most active 
musical season quite apart from the 
events that take place across the 
river in Manhattan. A partfal out- 
line of the current season in Brook- 
lyn follows: 


Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, 30 Lafayette Avenue 
(Academy of Music Building), 
Brooklyn 17, N. Y. Adrian Van 
Sinderen, president; Julius Bloom, 
educational 


director. A non-profit, 
organization sponsoring concerts, 
lectures, and other events at the 


Brooklyn Academy of Music. The 
building has an Opera House (seat- 
ing 2,200), Music Hall (seating 
1,400), Chamber Hall (seating 400), 
and Grand Ballroom. 

The following concert series are 
sponsored by the Institute during 
1947-1948: Boston Symphony, five 
Friday evenings, Nov. 14, Jan. 16, 
Feb. 20, March 19, April 16; Major 
Concert Series on eleven Tuesday 
evenings: Nathan Milstein, Oct. 28; 
Patrice Munsel, Nov. 11; Raya Gar- 
bousova, Nov. 25; Federico Rey and 
Company, Dec. 9; Rudolf Serkin, 
Jan. 13; Yolanda Petris, Jan. : 
Yehudi Menuhin, Feb. 10; Alex- 
ander Brailowsky, Feb. 24; Fer- 
ruccio Tagliavini, March 9; Leonard 
Eisner, March 30; Pearl Primus and 
Company, April 13; Little Orchestra 
Society on eight Tuesday evenings, 
Oct. 21, Nov. 4, Nov. 18, Dec. 2, 
Dec. 16, Jan. 6, Jan. 20, Feb. 3; 
American Youth Orchestra, four 
Saturday afternoons, Nov. 29, Dec. 
20, Jan. 24, and Feb. 14; Brooklyn 
Chamber Music, four Sunday after- 
noons, Oct. 19, Dec. 14, Feb. 15, 
April 25; American Artists Series, 10 
Sunday afternoons, Sylvia Dickler, 
Oct. 26, Sylvia Nesson, Nov. 9; 
Helen Janov, Nov. 23; Lois Hunt, 
Dec. 7; Jean Graham, Jan. 4; Mason 
Kneedler, Jan. 18; Herbert Sorkin, 
Feb. 1; Shura Dvorine, Feb. 29; 
Barbara Troxell, March 14; Grant 
Johannesen, April 11. Several other 
concerts, not included in any series, 
are also scheduled by the Institute. 

Each year the Institute bestows 
its American Artists Award on the 
soloist giving the outstanding per- 
formance in the American Artists 
Series. The winner receives a cash 
grant and an appearance in the 
Major Concert Series. The recipient 
of the American Artists Award for 
1947 was Leonard Eisner, pianist. 
The current winner will be an- 
nounced in April. 


Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Park- 
way and Washington Avenue, 
Brooklyn 17, N.Y. Charles Nagel, 
Jr., director. Four regular concert 
series per week, given in the Sculp- 
ture Court on the third floor of the 
Museum: Music on Exhibit, Artist 
Recitals to further musical under- 
standing, Sunday, 2:00 P.M.; Music 
for Everyone, presenting opera, 
chamber music, symphony concerts, 
Dance, Tuesday evenings, 8:00 P.M.; 
Organ Recitals, Tuesday, 11 00 
A.M. by Robert Leech Bedell, Lura 
Davidson, Margaret Weeks and 
others, and Fridays, 11:00 A.M., by 
Alexander D. Richardson. In ad- 
dition a special series of fine Satur- 
day afternoon concerts of Music for 
Children; Music Students’ Contest 
in the Spring. 


Brooklyn Little Symphony, Carl 
H. Tollefsen, director ; 946 President 
St., Brooklyn. Emile Bierman, presi- 
dent. Ensemble of approximately 
35 players supported by public sub- 
scription. Two concerts in the St. 
Felix Street Theater, seating 400. 
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Carl Tollefsen, 

conductor of the 

Brooklyn Little 
Symphony 





Brooklyn Chamber Music Society, 
co-founders Carl Tollefsen, George 
Butterfly. Four concerts: Oct. 19, 
Dec. 14, Feb. 15, April 25. Spon- 
sored by the Brooklyn Instiute 
with events held in the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. 


Utica 


Roland E. Ches- 
ley, manager of 
the Great Artist 


Series in Utica 


By E.uis KENNEDY BALDWIN 


UTICA, N. Y. 


RCHESTRAL, vocal and instru- 

mental programs are scheduled 
for this upstate city in a season 
which combines the efforts of local 
organizations augmented by nation- 
ally known talent and a concert 
series which features figures promi- 
nent in the musical world. 

Civic Musical Society, Munson- 
Williams-Proctor Institute, Edgar J. 
Alderwick, conductor for the 1947-48 
season. Franklin J. Ely, president, 
other officers: Henry Miller, Mrs. 
Winifred Fague. Proctor High 
School Auditorium, capacity, 1,480. 
Civic Orchestra, Dec. 2; Civic 
Orchestra with Hazel Gruppe, pian- 
ist, Mar. 3; Civic Chorus, Berrian 
Shute conducting, St. Matthew Pas- 
sion, Apr. 22, soloists from New York 
to be announced. Civic Band, William 
Schueler conducting. 10 summer 
concerts, 

Great Artist Series, Stanley Thea- 
ter, capacity, 2,950, Roland E. Ches- 
ley, manager. Iva Kitchell, Oct. 8; 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff, Oct. 29; 
Patrice Munsel, Nov. 12; Don Cos- 
sacks, Dec. 16; John Charles Thomas, 
Feb. 5; Indianapolis Symphony, 
Mar. 10. 

Chamber Music Society, 1605 Sher- 
man Drive. Berrian R. Shute, presi- 
dent, Charles K. Hudson, treasurer. 
Grace Church auditorium. Capacity, 
800. Stuyvesant String Quartet, Nov. 
10 and 11. Spring concert to be an- 
nounced. 

Etude Club, 1520 St. Vincent, Mrs. 
Lionel Archambault, president, "other 
officers: Sally Blatt, Marjorie New- 
love, Esther Reynolds. oncerts at 
local institutions. Mrs. Peter Day- 
mont, 1925 Butterfield, chairman. 

B Sharp Musical Club, 24 Oxford 
Road, New Hartford, Mrs. Tracy 
Humphrey, president, other officers: 
Miss Eleanor Brennan, Mrs. Morris 
Rosen. Employed nationally known 
artists in concerts for more than 25 
years. Suspended last year but is 
considering resuming. 

Little Opera Workshop, Whites- 
boro Central School, auditorium ca- 

acity, 1,000, Lula Root, conductor, 

ov. 7, The Mikado; other light 
operas planned for 1948, out-of- 
town talent to be employed. 

Yahn Winter Musicals, Ro- 


NEW YORK 


auditorium, 400; Devy Erlih, violin- 

ist, Dec. 14; others in schedule of 

six concerts to be announced. 
Colgate University Series, at Ham- 


ilton, N. Y., near Utica, Colgate 
Memorial Chapel, capacity, 1,000, 
Charles R. Wilson, director, now 


planning 1948-49 season, six dates, 
employs nationally-known artists. 

Central New York Eisteddfod, 
Proctor Auditorium, capacity, 1,450; 
William Schachel, Frankfort, > & 
High School, president. This Welsh 
singing festival scheduled for May 15 
and 16 attracts choruses and soloists 
from Eastern United States and 
Canada. 


Albany 





Reinald Werren- John Seagle, di- 
rath, conductor of rector of the Sea- 
the Mendelssohn gle Colony and 
Club Colony Opera 
Guild at Schroon 

Lake, N.Y. 


By Epcar S. VAN OLINDA 
ALBANY, N. Y. 

OHN SEAGLE, son of the late 

Oscar Seagle, and director of the 
Seagle Colony of Schroon Lake, has 
been appointed director of opera 
and associate teacher of voice at 
Trinity University in San Antonio, 
Texas, Mr. Seagle will re-open the 
Seagle Colony on june Ist. 

Albany Civic Music Association, 
Strand Theatre, capacity, 2,200. 
Events: Markova-Dolin Ballet, Mi- 
klos Gafni, Cleveland Orchestra, 
Poldi Mildner. 

Albany Mendelssohn Club, Reinald 
Werrenrath, director. Three events: 
Elaine Malbin, soprano; Matthew 
Mahoney, Stuart Swart, duo-pian- 
ists; the Drane Sisters, duo-violin- 
ists. 

Albany Symphony, Ole Winding- 
stad, conductor. Soloists: Paul Witt- 


genstein, pianist; Alice Smiley, 
violinist. 
Albany Monday Musical Club, 
Elmer Tidmarsh, conductor. Two 
concerts. 


Albany Music Guild. Four events: 
Giovanni Martinelli, Elisabeth Schu- 
mann, George Chavchavadze, Buda- 
pest String Quartet. 

Independent Bookings. Palace 
Theatre: San Carlo Opera, in Car- 
men; James Melton, Southernairs 
Male Quartet, Don Cossack Chorus. 

Institute of the Opera, Drama and 
Theatrical Arts: Rosamunde, Hansel 
and Gretel, Cox and Box, Cavalleria 
Rusticana. 


Elmira 


By Mary Forp KinsMAN 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 
HE most significant develop- 
ment in Elmira’s musical life this 
year was the inauguration by the 
Community Concert Association of 
two-night presentations of each 
concert. The second night programs 
were started during the campaign 
last Spring and all tickets were sold 





land E. Chesley, Yahnundasis Club out within a few days. 


Mrs. John Ma- 
thews, chairman of 
the Community 
Concert Associa- 
tion in Elmira 





Community Concert Association, 
auspices of Thursday Morning 
Musicales, Mrs. John A. Mathews, 
chairman; Mrs. Robert P. Mc- 
Dowell, co-chairman; Mrs. Alex- 
ander Weaver, secretary and assist- 
ant treasurer; F. Brockway Blos- 
som, treasurer. Keeney Theater, 
capacity, 2,300. Eight evening con- 
certs: Oct. 22 and 23, Sascha Gorod- 
nitzki; Nov. 19 and 20, Madama 
Butterfly; Jan. 29 and Feb. 4, Chris- 
topher Lynch; March 17 and 18, 
Indianapolis Symphony. 

Thursday Morning Musicales, 
regular monthly morning recitals 
and papers by local musicians; Ap- 
pleton and Field, Nov. 5. Morning 
meetings at Park Church lecture 
room seating 300; evening meetings 
at Park Church auditorium, ca- 
pacity, 1,200. President, Mrs. Ruth 
Christian Welch; secretary, Hazel 
Ludlow; treasurer, Mrs. Sumner O. 
Smith; chairman of program com- 
mittee, Mrs. John Dutton. 


Civic Chorus, sponsored by the 
Thursday Morning Musicales. Guy 
Fraser Harrison, conductor of Roch- 
ester Civic Orchestra, director; 
Carleton Burke, president of board 
of directors. The Messiah, Dec. 16, 
Park Church auditorium; Spring 
Festival, May 20, Keeney Theater. 

Little Symphony, Martin Wenzel, 
conductor; 38 members. Rehearsals 
Monday nights at Park Church; 
independent organization of volun- 
teers, including conductor, financed 
by subscription list and admission to 
concerts. Three concerts at South- 
side High School auditorium, ca- 
pacity, 1,160: Nov. 18; Feb. 9, Chil- 
dren’s Concert; May 11, Milton 
Cherry, violinist. 





Potsdam 
POTSDAM, N. Y. 


HE 80 members of the State 

Symphony are students of the 
State Teachers College, especially 
of the Crane Department of Music. 
Several concerts are given in other 
centers. 

Potsdam State Symphony, State 
Teachers College, sponsorship, State 
Department of Education. Samuel 
W. Spurbeck, conductor; Beryl 
Schuttler, president; Shirley Binga- 
man, secretary-treasurer; Carl Dru- 
ba, manager-librarian. Teachers Col- 
lege Auditorium, capacity 900. Dec. 
7, Kenneth Forbes’ Symphony in G, 
composer conducting, Maurice Bari- 
taud, guest conductor; Feb. 26, Jean 
Witherill, violin, Charles O’Neill, 
guest conductor; March 7 to 12, All 
State Tour: Watertown, Oswego, 
Boonville, Rome, Oneonta, Sauger- 
ties; May 23, Robert Shaw, conduc- 
tor. 





Elizabeth Farquhar Sings at 
League for Palestine Luncheon 


Elizabeth Farquhar replaced Re- 
gina Resnik on short notice as guest 
— at a luncheon given the 

Women’s League for Palestine in the 

rand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria 
Ton 29. Hugh Thompson of the Met- 
ropolitan Oo ~y also appeared on the 
program. s Farquhar is a dramat- 
ic soprano ond was a contestant on the 
—— Auditions of the Air 

an. 18. 
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Wichita 
By Lots Burret 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


oo Wichita Symphony is now in 
its fourth season. Two new cham- 
ber music groups grew out of the 
Symphony, the Wichita String Quar- 
tet, organized in Sept., 1946, and the 
Woodwind Quintet, organized in 
Nov., 1946. The Symphony again held 
the Youth Talent Audition, at which 
Friends University and University 
of Wichita offered full year music 
scholarships to two winners, and 
the Young Artists Audition, which 
awarded $100 to the outstanding 
young musician. The School Concert 
Series celebrated its 18th year of 
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Harold A. Deck- 

er, head of the 

voice department 

of the University 
of Wichita 


Orien Dalley, 

conductor of the 

Wichita Sym- 
phony 


presenting music to children of ele- 
mentary and high schools. Noted 
attractions brought in by the Civic 
Music Association and the Forum 
Concert Series kept concert-goers 
active. The Wichita Choral Society 
and other local musical groups also 
were well received throughout the 
season, 

Wichita Civic Music Association, 
428 South Broadway, Wichita. Mar- 
garet Motter, president ; David Jack- 
man, treasurer ; Helen Woolfolk, ex- 
ecutive secretary. East High School 
Auditorium, Six concerts: Bidu 
Sayao, Nov. 20; Isaac Stern, Dec. 


13; Chicago Symphony, Jan. 29; 
Iva Kitchell, Feb. 24; National 
Male Quartet, March 6; Magaloff, 
March 23. 


Wichita Forum Concert Series, 
221 South Water Street, Wichita. 
Auspices, William F. Floto, manager. 
Forum Auditorium, capacity 3,600. 
Morton Gould and his orchestra, 
Mimi Benzell and Wilbur Evans, 
Oct. 21; Don Cossack Chorus, Nov. 
25; Veloz and Yolanda, Feb. 20; The 
Firefly, March 1; Jeanette MacDon- 
ald, March 18; Song of Norway, 
April 9 and 10; Nelson Eddy, April 
28; Music Festival presented by the 
Board of Education in observance of 
Music Festival Week, May 6 and 7. 

University of Wichita A Cappella 
Choir, Women’s Glee Club, Men’s 
Glee Club, and Madrigal Singers, 
auspices of University of Wichita. 
Harold A, Decker, director of A Cap- 
pella Choir and Madrigal Singers. 
Ohm Pauli, director of Men’s Glee 
Club ; Edna Stone, director of Wo- 
men’s Glee Club; John Davidson, 
president of A Cappella Choir ; Mar- 
tin Rice, president of Men’s Glee 
Club. University Commons Audi- 
torium, capacity 1,500. University of 
Wichita dramatics and music depart- 
ment, presented Hansel and Gretel, 
Dec. 10, 11 and 12. James Kerr directs 
the University Band. David Robert- 
son conducts the University of Wich- 
ita Symphony, 65 members, and the 
University of Wichita Symphonetta, 
26 players. Walter Duerksen is chair- 
man of the University of Wichita 
department of music. 

Wichita Symphony, 213 South 
Water, Wichita. Orien Dalley, con- 
ductor; Alan Watrous, manager. 
Wichita Symphony Society, Inc. is 
a non-profit and educational organ- 
ization. Hiram W. Lewis, president; 
W. D. Jochems, first vice-president ; 
Harry W. Stanley, second vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Fred Arst, secretary; 
Louise Powell, treasurer. East High 
School Auditorium, capacity 2,200. 
Five concerts: Frances Yeend and 
Mario Lanza, Oct. 30 and 31; Whitte- 
more and Lowe, duo-pianist, Dec. 4 
and 5; David Robertson, concert- 
master of Wichita Symphony, Jan. 
15 and 16; William Kapell, Feb. 19 
and 20; Rose Bampton, March 11 
and 12; Appearance for Kansas Fed- 
erated Music Clubs convention at 
El Dorado, Kan., April 8. The Sym- 
phony Society has 2,100 members. 

Wichita Youth Symphony, Orien 
Dalley, conductor; Alan Watrous, 
manager. There are 125 members 
representing 20 towns. Wichita Uni- 
versity Auditorium. Two concerts: 
Kansas State Teachers Association, 
Nov. 6; formal concert in March, 
when awards will be made. 


Fred C. Meyer, 

head of the Mu- 

sic Department of 

Friends University 
in Wichita 


Wichita String Quartet, comprised 
of David Robertson, concert master 
and organizer of the quartet, Beatrice 
Sanford Pease, Derothy McConnell, 
Gretchen Dalley. 

Woodwind Quintet, comprised of 
Dorothy Terwilliger, James Kerr, 
Howard Hallgedahl, Robert Bayes, 
Walter Wehmer, appears in Wichita 
and surrounding towns. 

Wichita Choral Society, includes 
the University of Wichita A Cappella 
Choir and singers of the community, 
approximately 250 voices. Harold 
Decker, conductor. Two concerts: 
Yuletide Musicale, Dec. 7; Handel’s 
Judas Maccabaeus. 

Friends University Symphonic 
Choir and Friends University Or- 
chestra, auspices of Friends Univer- 
sity. Symphonic Choir is known lo- 
cally as the Singing Quakers. Fred 
C. Mayer, conductor of choir and 
orchestra; officers of choir include: 
Henry Harvey, president; Robert 
Flemming, business manager; How- 
ard Loudenback, treasurer; James 
Eagleson, librarian; Elma Barker, 
accompanist. Friends Alumni Audi- 
torium, capacity 825. Christmas Ora- 
torio, Dec. 14 and 16; Home Concert, 
March 5. Choir tours Kansas and 
Colorado towns for one week. Sev- 
eral radio broadcasts and many per- 
formances for civic organizations. 
Orchestra concert, March 19, 

School Concert Series, 428 South 
Broadway, Wichita. Auspices of 
Wichita Public School system, Grace 
V. Wilson, manager. East High 
School Auditorium. Separate con- 
certs for elementary and for junior 
and senior high school students. 
Concerts : Concert version of Strauss’ 
Die Fledermaus, Oct. 17; Wichita 
Symphony, Dec. 5 and Mar. 5, An- 
other concert scheduled in April. 





Lawrence 


By BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


LAWRENCE, KAN. 


University of Kansas Concert 
Course, School of Fine Arts, D. M. 
Swarthout, manager. Hoch auditori- 





D. M. Swarthout, 
manager of the 
University of 
Kansas Concert 
Course in Lawrence 





um, capacity, 3,900. Eleanor Steber, 
Claudia Arrau, Patricia Travers, 
John Charles Thomas, the Cincinnati 
Symphony, Veloz and Yolanda 
Chamber Music Series: John Jacob 
Niles, ballad and folk song recital; 
Walden String Quartet, Roth String 
Quartet, two concerts; Albeneri 
Trio, two concerts. Numerous facul- 
ty recitals. University Symphony, 
Russell L. Wiley, conductor, two 
concerts University Band; Univer- 
sity a Cappella Choir; Dean Swarth- 
out, director; Men’s Glee Club, John 
Wilkins, director; Women’s Glee 
Club, Irene Peabody, director. 





Pittsburg 


By Louis Stroup 


PITTSBURG, KANS. 


TIS MUMAW had taken full 

charge of the music department 
of Kansas State Teachers College, 
upon complete retirement of Walter 
McCray, director since 1914. Mr. 
McCray has assumed directorship of 
the Pittsburg Municipal Band. 

The Civic Music Association has 
disbanded after four years, turning 
the sponsorship of its feature music 
attractions over to the college. 

Kansas State Teachers College 
Spring music festival, April 11 
through 15; a cappella choir concert, 
April 20; Hugh Giles, organ recital, 
April 22; Stabat Mater, April 24. 
Repeat performance of Stabat Mater 
July 2. For first time since 1914, 
Messiah presentation dropped from 
annual festival. Christmas concert 
by men’s and women’s glee clubs 


and festival orchestra, Dec. 17; 
Piatigorsky, Jan. 5; Kansas City 
Symphony, Feb. 4; Draper and 


Adler, March 15. 
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Fort Wayne 





Isabelle McClure 

Peltier, president 

of the Community 

Concert Associa- 
tion 


By Water A. HANSEN 
FORT WAYNE 


Ebon Fort Wayne Philharmonic, 
the Community Concert Associa- 
tion and various choral groups pre- 
sent the majority of the local musi- 
cal attractions. 

Fort Wayne Philharmonic, 2(9 
West Berry Street. Hans Schwieger, 
conductor; Herbert Baumel, assist- 
ant conductor; Frank Freimann, 
president; Richard Wangerin, man- 
ager. Quimby Auditorium, capacity, 
2,100. Five pairs of subscription 
concerts: Oct. 7 and 8; Dec. 2 and 
3, Solveig Lunde; Jan. 20 and 21, 
Isaac Stern; March 16 and 17, Dor- 
othy Maynor; April 20 and 21. One 
popular concert in February; Two 
young people’s concerts, Dec. 14 and 
at a later date to be announced; 
Five chamber music concerts, Oct. 
19, Nov. 17, Jan. 11, and two dates 
to be announced, Fort Wayne Art 
School Auditorium, seating 300. 

Fort Wayne Community Concert 
Association, Isabelle McClure Pel- 
tier, president; Laura Moring, secre- 
tary and campaign manager. Quimby 
Auditorium. Five concerts: Tossy 
Spivakovsky, Nov. 25; Dorothy Kir- 
sten and Eugene Conley, Jan. 26; 
Pittsburgh Symphony, March 10; 
Artur Rubinstein, April 13; Leonard 
Warren, May 6. 

Concordia College Choir, Arnold 
O. Lehmann, conductor; Elmer E. 
Foelber, manager. Concordia Col- 
lege Concert Hall, capacity 1,800. 
Concert, Feb. 22; Southern tour in 
November. 

Lutheran Choral Society, George 

Gerhard Arkebauer, conductor. 
Quimby Auditorium and St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church. Messiah, Dec. 7; 
Spring concert. 
_Kappa Alpha Sigma Fraternity. 
Quimby Auditorium. Charles L. 
Wagner production of Madama 
Butterfly, Nov. 27. 


South Bend 


By Etuet Stewart GAUMER 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 
HE South Bend Symphony, the 
Civic Music Association, the 
Junior Symphony and various local 
choral groups provide the majority 
of the musical activity in this com- 
munity. 
South Bend Symphony, 85 players, 
Edward Hames, conductor; Mrs. E. 
M. Morris, president and concert 


Schwieger, 
conductor of the 
Fort Wayne Phil- 


harmonic 


Hans 








Edwin Hames, con- Ethel Stuart Gau- 

ductor of the South mer, conductor of 

Bend Symmphony South Bend 
Choruses 


manager; other officers: Mrs. John 
H. Mitchell, Mrs. J. A. Rode, Effie 
Harman, Mrs. Harrold Clayton, 
Mrs. Roy E. Cole, Mrs. John Bun- 
gert. John Adams Auditorium and 
Notre Dame University: Alec Tem- 
pleton, Oct. 19; Louise Bernhardt, 
Jan. 11; James Wolfe, pianist, Feb. 
15; May 7, Helen Traubel. Contest 
winner to appear with orchestra 
March 28. 

South Bend Civic Music Associa- 
tion, Mrs. Lincoln J. Carter, presi- 
dent; other officers: Effie Harmon, 
Barbara Kantzer, Mrs. Irwin S. 
Dolk. John Adams High School 
Auditorium, capacity, 3,000. Seven 
concerts: Eleanor Steber, Oct. 10; 
Markova-Dolin Ballet, Oct. 24; 
Moiseivitsch, Nov. 23; Boston Sym- 
phony, Dec. 6; Cincinnati Symphony, 
March 16; National Male Quartet, 
March 27; Thomas L. Thomas, April 
20. 

Notre Dame University, band ac- 
tivities, Lee Hope, director, and Glee 
Club, Daniel Pedtke, director. 

Town Hall Series, sponsored by 
A.A.U.W. 14th year. Central High 
School Auditorium, capacity 1,300. 
Chicago Opera Ballet, Nov. 21. 

Studebaker Girls Glee Club, Ethel 


Stuart Gaumer, director; Mary 
Parks, president. 10th season of 
activity. 

Studebaker Male Chorus, Ethel 


Stuart Gaumer, conductor. 17th sea- 
son. 

South Bend- Mishawaka Junior 
Symphony, Zigmont G. Gaska, con- 
ductor. 719 W. Jefferson. William 
G. Seeberger, president. 

Central High School Auditorium, 
soloists: Elsie Gulyanics, cellist, 
Nov. 2; Robert Steinbauer, pianist, 
Dec. 28; Robert Henry, baritone; 
Feb. 22; Zigmont Gaska, violinist, 
April 18. 


GARY, IND. 


HE Gary Civic Symphony, com- 

posed of 85 players, is sponsored 
by The Gary Symphony Society, 
Inc., a non-profit corporation of 75 
civic leaders who sell season mem- 
berships at $6.00 for adults and $3.00 
for students, to a series of six con- 
certs. The society is headed by W.. 
W. Mathews, president. The or- 
chestra elects its own officers and 
the president of the orchestra is 
Elmo V. Roessler, who also serves 
as manager. 

Gary Civic Symphony, Rudolph 
Reiners, conductor. Auditorium, Sea- 
man Hall, City Church Building, 
Gary, capacity, 1,000. Concert dates 
and artists: Oct. 12, Devy Efrlih; 
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Rudolph Reiners, & 
conductor of the 
Gary Civic Sym- 
phony 


Nov. 23, Edith Martin, pianist ; Dec. 
21, Gloria Gonan, mezzo-soprano; 
Feb. 15, Annabelle Shrage and 
Julian Leviton, duo-pianists; March 
14, Louis Kamporis, violinist, and 
Robert M. Davidson, French horn; 
April 28, Rudolph Ganz, pianist. 





Bloomington 


By HENRIETTA THORNTON 
BLOOMINGTON, IND. 


NDIANA University students and 

faculty, Bloomington citizens and 
those in surrounding cities are pro- 
vided with musical programs by In- 
diana University, which this year is 
sponsoring its seventh auditorium 
series. Due to the popularity of the 
two-series program presented last 
year, the policy is being continued 
again this year. There are eight at- 
tractions in each division. 

The Metropolitan Opera will come 
to Indiana University next spring, 
May 3and 4. The University’s School 
of Music also presents in the au- 
ditorium various musical programs 
by its symphony orchestras, concert 
band, a cappella choir and other 
groups. 

Auditorium Series, Harold W. 
Jordan, director, Indiana University. 
Division A: Ballet Theatre, Oct. 29; 
Robert Casadesus, Jan. 18; Gregor 
Piatigorsky, Feb. 15; Indianapolis 
Symphony, James Pease, bass-bari- 
tone, Feb. 23; Eleanor Steber, March 
3; Chicago Symphony, Artur Rod- 
zinski, conductor, April 25. Division 
AA: Ballet Theatre, Oct. 30; Tossy 
Spivakovski, Nov. 19; Boston Sym- 
phony, Serge Koussevitzky, conduc- 
tor, Dec. 4; Jussi Bjoerling, March 
11; Rudolf Serkin, March 31; Doro- 
thy Maynor, April 11. 





Terre Haute 


(Continued from page 423) 


dent Union Auditorium, Five con- 
certs: Louis Kaufman, Dec. 15; In- 
dianapolis Symphony under Fabien 
Sevitsky, Jan. 12; Marion Berini, 
tenor, Jan. 25; Eleanor Steber, Feb. 
21; The Four Piano Ensemble, date 
to be announced. 

Music Department of Indiana State 
Teachers College, Indiana State 
Teachers College. Arthur Hill, chair- 
man of music department. Student 
Union Auditorium. Student recitals 
every other Sunday afternoon. Or- 
chestra concerts Nov. 30 and April 10; 
choir concerts Dec. 14 and May 7; 
band concerts Feb. 8 and May 12. 

Woman’s Department Club, music 
section, 507 South Sixth Street. Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Harvey Clark; music 
chairman, Mrs. Thomas G. Johnston. 
Clubhouse seating 150. Meetings first 
Tuesday of each month. Special pro- 
grams: Nov. 25, Indiana State Teach- 
ers College Mixed chorus and Men’s 
Glee Club; Feb. 13, Indiana State 
Teachers College Orchestra; March 
23, Mrs. Paul Wilkinson, organist; 
April 6, Mrs. Mary Heaton Winn, 
pianist; May 4, Choral Singers. 

St. Mary of the Woods meer 
Cecelian Auditorium, seating 1,050. 








Nov. 26, piano recital, Ida Krehm, 
Other programs to be announced. 
Student recitals in November, Febru- 
ary and May. 

Convocation Programs. Indiana 
State Teachers College. Dr. Hazel 
Tesh Pfennig, chairman. Student 
Union Auditorium. Nov. 27, piano re- 
cital, Ida Krehm; Dec. 3, Bohumir 
Kryl and his Woman’s Symphony 
orchestra. Other programs to be ar- 
ranged for later dates. 

Optimist Club of Terre Haute, 
sponsored concert by Rubinoff and 
his violin on Sept. 18, Student Union 
auditorium. 

Independent auspices. Southern- 
aires, Sycamore Theater, seating 750, 
Nov. 23. Bohumir Kryl and his Wo- 
man’s Symphony, Woodrow Wilson 
Junior High School Auditorium, seat- 
ing 2,100, Dec. 1. Kryl and his orches- 
tra gave other concerts in nearby 
communities including Brazil, Clinton 
and Sullivan, Indiana during last part 
of Nov. and early Dec. Little Sym- 
phony of Chicago, date to be an- 
nounced, Student Union auditorium. 





Evansville 


(Continued from page 423) 
Rudolph Ganz, Dec. 4; Men’s Glee 
Club and Girl’s Ensemble, March 8; 
Symphonic Band concert, April 6; 
College Choir, May 3. 

Organists and Choir Directors 
Guild, Museum of Fine Arts and 


History, 216 Northwest Second 
Street. Robert Dickey, president; 
other officers: Ralph Waterman, 


Mrs. H. A. Wathen, Emma Dreisch. 
Flor Peters, Oct. 23; Messiah, Dec. 
15. Two other attractions to be an- 
nounced later. 

Miscellaneous Events: Song of 
Norway, presented by Tri-State At- 
tractions, 17 Northwest Fourth 
Street, Nov. 20; All-City high school 
orchestra concert, Burnell Smith, di- 
rector, Roger Pemberton, soloist, 
Nov. 23. 


| Concert Management 
VERA BULL HULL 
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Baltimore 


(Continued from page 409) 


pacity, 2,800; Cadoa Hall, capacity, 
500. Local bookings: Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, con- 
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Includes for 1948-49 
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FrederickR. Huber, Leah Thorpe, 
manager of the superintendent of 


Lyric Theater the preparatory 
department at 


Peabody 


ductor, Oct. 22; Alexander Brailow- 
sky, Nov. 26; Dec. 29, Luboschutz 
and Nemenoff; Alexendar Hilsberg, 
conductor, Jacques Thibaud, Jan. 
28; Ormandy, conductor, Zino Fran- 
cescatti, March 3; Rudolf Serkin, 
March 24. National Symphony, Hans 
Kindler, conductor, Tossy Spiva- 
kovsky, Oct. 14; Vronsky and Babin, 
Oct. 28; Howard Mitchell, assistant 
conductor, Alec Templeton, Nov. 4; 
Erica Morini, Hans Kindler, con- 
ductor, Nov. 18; Myra Hess, Dec. 
16; Ezio Pinza, Jan. 13; Jan. 27; 
Benno Moiseivitsch, Feb. 24; Artur 
Rubinstein, March 23; National 
Symphony jointly booked with Bal- 
let Russe de Monte Carlo, Feb. 6 
and 7. 

Bonney Concert Bureau, also 
manages performances of the Phila- 
delphia LaScala Opera Company: 
Traviata, Nov. 13; Tosca, Dec. 12; 
Jan. 9 to be announced; Carmen, 
Feb. 13; Norma, March 12. Indi- 
vidual bookings include: Jose Iturbi, 
Jan. 8; Naomi Watson, Dec. 12; 
Paulist Choristers, Dec. 5; The Chil- 
dren’s Theatre, Dec. 27; presenta- 
tions by the Curtain Callers, week 
of Nov. 6; the Alamedian Light 
Opera, Oct. 26; other dates pending. 


Cappel Concert Bureau, 1112 Fi- 
delity Building, Lexington and 
Charles Streets, and Music Center, 
313 North Charles Street. C. C. 
Cappel, manager. Lyric Theatre: 
Patrice Munsel, Nov. 25; Vladimir 
Horowitz, Jan. 22; Artur Rubinstein, 
Feb. 5; Yehudi Menuhin, Feb. 17; 
Jan Peerce, March 5; Fritz Kreis- 
ler, Dec. 4; Don Cossack Chorus, 
Jan. 3; Markova and Dolin Ballet, 
Feb. 20; Ballet Theatre, Nov. 14 
and 15, 


Lyric Theatre, Frederick R. 
Huber, manager; A. R. L. Dohme, 
president. Individual bookings : Band 
O Glee Club, Alan Dash, conductor, 
Oct. 25; Spring visits of the Metro- 
politan Opera, April 9, 29 and 30. 

Patrick Hayes of Washington, in 
cooperation with Lillian Powell 
Bonney, sponsored Hour of Charm, 
Sept. 7; Tagliavini, Dec. 6; Mar- 
garet Truman, Dec. 19; Artur 
Schnabel, Jan. 15; Robert Casadesus, 
March 2; Rudolf Serkin, April 6. 

Baltimore Music Club, member 
National Federation Music Clubs, 
Mrs. George’ Bolek, president. 
Southern Hotel, Baltimore Museum 
of Art, Maryland Casualty Audi- 
torium. Opening concert Southern 
Hotel, Leah Effenbach, pianist, Oct. 
25. Fortnightly concerts by club 
artists. Reciprocity program Friday 
Morning Music Club of Washington, 
D. C., March 13; Bohemian Night, 
Jan. 24, Southern Hotel; Robert 
Weede, May 1. 


Sunday Afternoon Concerts, 
Maryland Casualty Auditorium, ca- 
pacity, 1,000. J. Norris Herring, 
program director. Concerts: Balti- 
more Music Club, Nov. 30; the Band 
O Women’s Music Club, Dec. 7; 
Baltimore Music Teachers Associa- 
tion, Dec. 14; Baltimore Recreation 
Chorus, Dec. 21; the Saint John’s, 
Hamilton, Choir, Jan. 18; Maryland 
Federation of Music Clubs Choir 
Festival, Feb. 1; Music in Industry, 


Feb. 8; St. Alphonsus Choir, Feb. 
18; Band O Glee Club, Feb. 29; 
Recreation Orchestra, March 7; Phi 
Gamma Chapter of Mu Phi Epsolon 
Sorority, March 14; Recreation Or- 
chestra, April 5; High School 
Chorus, April 11; Maryland Federa- 
tion Music Clubs, April 18; Peabody 
Junior Choir, April 25, Baltimore 
County Chorus, May 2. 

Handel Choir, Kent Bellows, con- 
ductor, William Watkins, organist. 
Messiah performances, Dec. 14 and 
15, Brown Memorial Church. 


Washington 


(Continued from page 409) 
Beall, Robert Nicholson, Ronald Gib- 
son. Dec. 11, Handel’s Messiah; solo- 
ists: Barbara Stevenson, Florence 
McGovern, Harold Haugh, Julius 
Huehn and additional choirs totaling 
600 voices for the major choruses. 
March 16, an appearance of the 
Choral Society with John Charles 


Louis Potter, con- 

ductor of the 

Washington 
Choral Society 


- 


Thomas in Constitution Hall. 

Library of Congress, Music Divi- 
sion, East Capital and B Streets, 
S. E., Washington, D. C. Concerts 
under the auspices of three Founda- 
tions: Gertrude Clark Whittall 
Foundation, Elizabeth Sprague Cool- 
idge Foundation and Nicholas Long- 
worth Foundation. Coolidge Audi- 
torium, capacity 528. Primarily cham- 
ber music, but occasionally singers 
and organ. Concerts announced 
through the Information Bulletin of 
the Library of Congress. 

Chamber Music Guild, 1410 Seven- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Concerts encouraging local musical 
talent. 

Phillips Gallery Concerts, 1600 
Twenty-first Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Auspices of the Phillips 
Gallery. Concerts in Lower Gallery, 
capacity 150. Purpose to give young 
musicians a chance to be heard. Song 
and solo instrument recitals. All con- 
certs of chamber music nature. 





Butterfly Presented 
In Baltimore 


Battrmore.—Eva De Luca returned 
to this city with the Philadelphia La 
Scala Opera company Jan. 9 as Cio- 
Cio San in Madama Butterfly, and 
was again received with enthusiasm. 
Norman Kelly was the Pinkerton and 
Richard Bonelli the Sharpless. Giu- 
seppe Bamboschek conducted. 

At the Lyric Theatre the follow- 
ing concerts were given: Jan. 3, the 
Don Cossacks, Serge Jaroff conduc- 
tor; Jan. 8, Jose Iturbi, pianist; Jan. 
15; Artur Schnabel, pianist; Jan. 22, 
Vladimir Horowitz, pianist; Jan. 25, 
Ferruccio Tagliavini, tenor. F.B. 





Pianist Signed for 
Concert Tour Abroad 


Claudio Arrau, pianist, is scheduled 
to give concerts throughout Europe 
next October and November, and has 
accepted an invitation from the Pal- 
estine Philharmonic to make seven 
appearances with orchestra and give 
seven recitals in Tel Aviv, Haifa and 
Jerusalem. This will keep him abroad 
through December, .1948. He will de- 
vote the first five months of 1949 to 
appearances in the United States. 
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American Baritone 
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HENDERSON 


/ Soprano Met. Opera Ase’n. 
“Has a vocal and musical 
| security unknown in 60- 
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J. F. Lissfelt, 
Pittsburgh Sun Telegraph 
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William G. Mey- 
er, manager of 
Louisville Com- 
monic munity Concerts 


Robert Whitney, 
conductor of the 
Louisville Philhar- 


Louisville 


By H. W. Hauscnuiwp 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


TS progress of music in Louis- 
ville is steadily increasing, This 
season has marked a considerable 
improvement in the Louisville Phil- 
harmonic through the addition of 
several gifted instrumentalists and a 
larger program both in Louisville 
and on tour; the Music Department 
of the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary has inaugurated a series 
of Choral Vespers, and also recitals 
of its senior music students; the ac- 
quisition of Garden Court, a large 
spacious building by the School of 
Music of the University of Louis- 
ville has enabled the University to 
present a large number of concerts 
and recitals by its faculty and ad- 
vanced students. 

Louisville Philharmonic, 830 South 
Fourth Street, sponsorship, Philhar- 
monic Society, Inc., Robert Whitney, 
conductor; H. Fred Willkie, presi- 
dent; other officers: Mrs. Anna H. 
Settle, Dann C. Byck, Elden Du- 
Rand, Jr., Wilton H. Terstegge, Wil- 
liam Cotton. John W. Snoden, man- 
ager. Memorial Auditorium. Eight 
regular concerts: Isaac Stern, Oct. 
18 and 19; Louisville Philharmonic 
Chorus, Dec. 8 and 9; Benno Moisei- 
witsch, Dec. 29 and 30; Erica Morini, 
Jan. 19 and 20; Charles Kullman, 
February 9 and 10; Robert McDow- 
ell, pianist, Mar. 11 and 12; Helen 
Traubel, March 22 and 23, and Phil- 


harmonic Chorus, April 5 and 6. In 
addition to the regular concerts, a 
series of Making Music Concerts are 
given at matinee performances in 
conjunction with the board of educa- 
tion for school children, as well as 
the orchestra’s regular weekly radio 
performances over local NBC affili- 
ate WAVE. 

Community Concerts, c/o Baldwin 
Piano Company. William G. Meyer, 
local manager. Memorial Audito- 
rium. Five concerts: Oct. 14, Maryla 
Jonas; Nov. 13, William Primrose; 
Jan. 10, Christopher Lynch; Feb. 21, 
Jennie Tourel; April 2, Minneapolis 
Symphony. 

Younger Woman’s Club of Louis- 
ville, Mrs. Jonathan Edwards, III, 
president, Memorial Auditorium. Six 
regular programs by the Cincinnati 
Symphony, Thor Johnson, conduc- 
tor, and with Georges Enesco as 
guest conductor for one of the pro- 
grams. Three regular programs and 
three matinees for children. Dates 
open. First concert, Oct. 28. 

University of Louisville Chamber 
Music Society, Belknap Campus, 
sponsorship, University of Louisville. 
Playhouse auditorium, capacity 400. 
Five concerts planned, dates open. 
First concert, Dec. 6, with Alexander 
Schneider and Ralph Kirkpatrick. 

Meyer Series, c/o Baldwin Piano 
Company, William G. Meyer, spon- 
sor. Memorial Auditorium. Various 
programs, through season: Trapp 
Family Singers, Ballet Theatre, Dra- 
per and Adler. 

Thuman Series, c/o Baldwin Piano 
Company, J. Herman Thuman, spon- 
sor. Memorial Auditorium. Various 
programs, throughout season: Chas. 
L. Wagner’s production of Madama 
Butterfly, Oct. 22; Ballet Russe, Dec. 
31; The Red Mill, Jan. 15, 16 and 17; 
Oklahoma, Jan. 26 to 31; Burl Ives, 
Feb. 24. 

Little Theatre of Dance Arts, Nor- 
ton Building, sponsorship, Lilias 
Courtney Ballet School. Memorial 
Auditorium. Two programs each 
year. Dates to be announced. 

Southern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary Music Department, a series of 
concerts by the Seminary Choral 
Group, and other local and foreign 
artists, at both evening and after- 
noon concerts at the Fanny S. Heck 
Memorial Chapel. 

Miscellaneous Concerts: The Vat- 
ican Choir, sponsored by The Holy 











CLARA CEO 


American Pianist 
25 years of proud achievement in 
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on the concert stage today’’. 


is more in demand than ever. Her current “Candle- 
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light Costume Concert’ is one of the most interesting 
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Name Society, Nov. 20; Andre Mar- 
chal, organist, sponsored by The 
Louisville Chapter of A.G.O., Nov. 
23: The Louisville Choral Club, Dec. 
4 and 6; Artur Rubinstein, sponsored 
by the Woman’s Club. All concerts 
given at Memorial Auditorium. 


Lexington 


By Cuar.es G. DICKERSON 
LEXINGTON, KY. 
IVE concerts presented by the 
Central Kentucky Community 
Concert Association, a number of 
independent recitals and the usual 
winter series of Sunday Musicales 
at the University of Kentucky con- 
stitute the musical fare for Central 
Kentucky audiences. 

Central Kentucky Community Con- 
cert Association, R. D. McIntyre, 
president; Mrs. I. D. Best, execu- 
tive secretary and business manager, 
293 South Ashland Avenue. High 
school auditorium seating 1,480. Five 
concerts: Patricia Travers, Oct. 22; 
Graudan Ensemble, Dec. 8; Chris- 
topher Lynch, Jan. 7; Risé Stevens, 
Feb. 10; Bartlett and Robertson, 
March 8. 

The Woman’s Club, Cincinnati 
Symphony, under Thor Johnson, 
Oct. 20. 

University of Kentucky Philhar- 
honic, Dr. Alexander Capurso, con- 
ductor and manager, c/o University 
of Kentucky. Two or more formal 
concerts scheduled. 

University of Kentucky Musicales, 
Alexander Capurso, chairman and 
manager; Herman L. Donovan, pres- 
ident. 16 concerts: Tossy Spiva- 
kovsky; Robert Morgan, pianist; 
Artiss deVolt, harpist; Ford Mont- 
gomery, pianist; Frances Yeend; 
Tom Scott; Ruth Pinnell, soprano; 
Aimo Kiviniemi, tenor; Eugene 
Adams, violinist; Men’s Glee Club; 
Women’s Glee Club; University 
Concert Band, Frank J. Prindl, di- 
rector; mixed chorus and orchestra 
in Verdi’s Requiem. 

Transylvania College A Cappella 
Choir, Jack Bryden, director. Local 
concerts and short tours. 








Covington 


By Marcaret ARNIM 


COVINGTON, KY. 


HE Northern Kentucky Sym- 

phony Orchestra, sponsored by 
the Northern Kentucky Orchestral 
Society, and the Children’s Chorus 
of the Baker-Hunt Foundation, 
sponsored by the Foundation, pro- 
vide the community concerts in 
Covington. 

In women’s club circles, Music 
Department of the Covington Art 
Club and Covington Woman’s Club 
present monthly morning musicales, 
the programs of which are provided 
by club or guest artists. 

Northern Kentucky Symphony, 
Covington Y.M.C.A., 15 E. Pike 
Street, Fritz Bruch, conductor. Three 
concerts, Y.M.C.A. Auditorium, ca- 
pacity, 500. 


Ft. Thomas 


By MarcAret ARNIM 





FORT THOMAS, KY. 


HE Music Department of the 
Ft. Thomas Woman's Club, 
Highland and Ft. Thomas Avenues, 
provides the principal musical fare 
among city clubs in Ft. Thomas. 
Music Department, Mrs. Carl Nul- 
sen, chairman. Morning music pro- 
grams on Thursdays in clubhouse, 
capacity 700. 
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Louise Mercer, 
president of the 


Mrs. Roscoe 
Clark, president 
of the Beethoven 
Civic Club Con- 


cert Series 


Memphis and 

Mid-South Piano 

Scholarship As- 
sociation 


Memphis 
By Burnet TUTHILL 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


HIS season the standard number 

of visiting artists and organiza- 
tions are coming to our city. The 
great lack is in our home-made mu- 
sic. No real news of possible activ- 
ity on the part of the Memphis 
Symphony has been announced. 


Beethoven Club Civic Concert 
Series, Ellis Auditorium, capacity 
2,500, Mrs. Roscoe Clark, president. 
Four concerts: Nov. 15, Gold and 
Fizdale; Jan. 13, Indianapolis Sym- 
phony, Fabien Sevizky, conductor; 
March 11, Blanche Thebom; March 
18, Yehudi Menuhin. 


Angier Concerts, auspices, Martha 
Angier, Inc., Ellis Auditorium. Four 
concerts: Oct. 24, Madama Butter- 
fly, Wagner Company; Nov. 4, Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, Thor Johnson, 
conductor; Dec. 30, Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo; Feb. 25, A Night in 
Old Vienna. 


Arts Appreciation, auspices of I. 


L. Myers, Kimborough Towers. 
Ellis Auditorium. Oct. 22, Byron 
Janis, pianist; Oct. 28, Morton 


Gould and his orchestra; Dec. 4, 
Victor Borge and orchestra; Dec. 
11, Spitalny’s All Girl Orchestra: 
Jan. 8, Markova and Dolin; Jan. 14, 
Christopher Lynch, tenor; Mar. 6, 
Rudolph Serkin; Saturday morning 


. 


" : 
I. L. Meyers, Burnet Tuthill, di- 
manager of I. L. rector of the 
Meyers Concerts Memphis College 
of Music 
series for children: Dec. 6, Davy 


Erlih, violinist; Mar. 20, Harry Da- 
vis, pianist; April 17, Howard Mitch- 
ell, cellist. 


Memphis and Mid-South Piano 
Scholarship Association, Louise 
Mercer, president. Goodwyn Insti- 
tute, capacity, 1,000. Series of four 
Saturday afternoons: Oct. 18, Mary- 
la Jonas: Dec. 6, Richard Farrell; 
Jan. 10, Menahem Pressler; Feb. 7, 
Eugene List. 


Southwestern College at Memphis, 
Hardie Auditorium, capacity 475, 
Joseph Knitzer, Nov. 3 


Memphis College of Music, the 
music department of Southwestern; 
free recitals by members of the fac- 
ulty. Bohlmann Hall, 250. Oct. 27, 
Mary Jane Kirkendol, violinist; 
Nov. 24, Jane Soderstrom, pianist; 
Dec. 12, Lois Maer, pianist; Feb. 
10, Faith Warburton, mezzo-sopra- 
no; Feb. 24, Myron Myers, pianist. 


Memphis Open Air Theater, Jo- 
seph Cortese, manager, 1400 Madi- 
son Ave. Albert Cherrington Evans, 
conductor, eight week season of 
light opera during July and August. 
Overton Park Shell, capacity 4,000. 


Southwestern Chamber Music So- 
ciety, auspices, Memphis College of 
Music, Burnet Tuthill, director. 
Bohlmann Hall. Series of three con- 
certs by the Southwestern String 
Quartet and other members of the 
faculty planned for late April. Bach’s 
Musical Offering will be repeated by 
request. 





Nashville 


By SYDNEY DALTON 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 
HE increase in attendance at 
concerts has made the lack of an 
adequate auditorium more keenly 
felt than ever before. This is par- 
ticularly true in the case of the 
Nashville Symphony and the Com- 
munity Concerts Series. For these 
events all seats are sold and the de- 

mand is greater than the supply. 


Community Concerts Association, 
Charles Mitchell, president; secre- 
tary, Mrs. S. S. Gamble; War Mem- 
orial Auditorium, seating capacity 
2,200. Five attractions: Maryla Jo- 
nas, Oct. 16; William Primrose, Nov. 
14; John Carter, Jan. 21; Mona 
Paulee, Feb. 6; Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, April 3. 


Nashville Symphony, William 
Strickland, conductor. Walter Sharp, 
president. Nashville Civic Music As- 
sociation. War Memorial Auditor- 
ium. Six concerts, with soloists, dur- 
ing season : Oct. 28; Nov. 25, Eugene 
List; Dec. 23, Joseph Szigeti; Jan. 
27, Wanda Tinsley, concertmaster, 
and Andrew Ponder, principal viol- 
ist; Feb. 24, Gregor Piatigorsky; 
March 23, Nashville Choral Society 
and Nathaniel Patch, pianist. The 
Youth Orchestra, formed this sea- 
son, will give a concert. In a post- 
season concert, the Orchestra and 
Chorus will present Verdi’s Stabat 


Mater. 
Ward-Belmont School Series, 
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Ward-Belmont Auditorium, seating 
capacity, 800. Visiting artists appear 





Charles S. Mit- 


William Strick- 


chell, president land, conductor 
of the Nashville of the Nashville 
Community Con- Symphony 


certs Association 


in recital and remain on campus for 
auditions and lectures. Oct. 17, Kath- 
erine Bacon; Nov. 20, Joseph Knit- 
zer; Feb. 5, Ernst Wolff. Faculty re- 
citals and two programs during sea- 
son by Ward-Belmont Choir, Syd- 
ney Dalton, conductor, and Ward- 
Belmont Chamber Music Associa- 
tion, Kenneth Rose, conductor. 


Ryman Auditorium, Mrs. L. C. 
Naff, manager, seating capacity 2,- 
300. Madama Butterfly, by Charles 
Wagner Company, Oct. 23; Roman 
Singers, Nov. 17; Marian Anderson, 
Nov. 21; Ballet Russe, Jan. 6; A 
Night in Old Vienna, by Charles 
Wagner Company, Jan. 20; Artur 
Rubinstein, sponsored by David 
Lipscombe College, Feb. 17. 





Martha Angier, 

manager of An- 

gier Concerts in 
Memphis 





Fisk University, spring festival of 
music with soloists not yet an- 
nounced. The University Choir, pre- 
sented Inauguration program, with 
Roland Hayes, guest artist, and 
John F, Ohl, conductor, Nov. 7. 

George Peabody College presents 
faculty recitals, chamber music, or- 
chestra and band concerts. 


Chattanooga 


By HeLEN RICHARDSON 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


HATTANOOGANS and music 

lovers from the surrounding 
territory are enjoying one of the 
most complete seasons ever sched- 
uled here. Local groups continue to 
draw large audiences. Oustanding 
visitors are the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, the Detroit Symphony, and 
the Metropolitan Opera. 


Chattanooga Community Concert 
Association. Walter Johnson, presi- 
dent; Hugh D. Huffaker, treasurer; 
Margaret B. Lamb, secretary and 
campaign manager. Memorial Audi- 
torium, capacity, 5,000. Six concerts: 
Rose Bampton, Nov. 10; Erica Mo- 
rini, Dec. 12; Christopher Lynch, 
Jan. 19; Rosario and Antonio, 
March 12; William Kapell, April 19; 
Philadelphia Orchestra, May 4. 





Chattanooga Symphony.  Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga. Arthur 
Plettner, conductor; Harry Shub, 


concert master. O. J. Carter, presi- 
dent; Culver Smith, secretary; S. F. 
Bretske, treasurer. Chattanooga 
High School Auditorium, capacity, 
1,700. Three concerts: Oct. 17, Harry 
Shub; Feb. 9, Sanroma; April 5. 


Artists Concert Series, J. Oscar 
Miller, manager. Memorial Audi- 
torium, capacity, 5,000. Two con- 


certs: Nelson Eddy, March 22; 
benefit concert and world wide 
broadcast by Detroit Symphony, 
March 28. 

Chattanooga Civic Chorus, 421 


Walnut Street. J. Oscar Miller, di- 
rector; 185 voices, Memorial Audi- 
torium. Five concerts: The Messiah, 
Dec. 9, Barbara Troxell, Eleanor 
Knapp, Willard Young, John Grant; 
Original Don Cossacks Chorus and 
Dancers, Jan. 26; Mid-Season Popu- 
lar Concert, local soloists in Fauré’s 
Requiem, March 2; Annual Chatta- 
sone, May Music Festival May 10 
an 5 


Chattanooga Opera Association, 
421 Walnut Street, Werner Wolff, 





Arthur Plettner, Mrs. George 
conductor of the Scholze, president 
Chattanooga Sym- of the Chatta- 

phony nooga Music Club 





TENNESSEE 


director; Emmy Land Wolff, assis- 
tant director; Douglas Chamberlain, 
president; Mrs. Harold Cadek, Ed- 
win Lindsey, Stella Wietzel, secre- 
tary; Almeda Schwartzmann, trea- 
surer. Three events: Carmen, Nov. 
10; Die Fledermaus, Feb. 24; Bo- 
héme, April. 


Chattanooga Music Club. Mrs. 
George E. Scholze, president; Mrs. 
Morris E. Temple, honorary presi- 
dent; Mrs. Edwin A. Bethel, vice- 
president; Mrs. M. P. Barry, fed- 
eration secretary; Miss Bess Patton, 
treasurer. Six Sunday afternoon 
concerts, Patten Memorial Chapel. 


University of Chattanooga Music 
Series, Patten Memorial Chapel, ca- 
pacity, 600. Joseph Knitzer, Nov. 11; 
Gabriel Senyves, March 9; Uni- 
versity of Alabama String Quartet, 
Ottakar Cadek, March 21. 


Cadek Conservatory of Music. 
Harold Cadek, director. 421 Walnut 
Street. Sixty faculty concerts and 
student recitals, 80 broadcasts over 
local stations. 


Metropolitan Opera Company, 
Memorial Auditorium, Aida, April 5. 


Knoxville 


By EvetyN MILLER 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Bisse Knoxville Symphony is the 
center of musical interest in 
Knoxville this season. Under the 
baton of its newly-engaged con- 
ductor, David Van Vactor, who also 
heads the Fine Arts department at 
the University of Tennessee, the or- 
chestra of 70 players is giving a 
series of five concerts at the Bijou 
Theatre, capacity 1,300. Soloists for 
the season are Wiktor Labunski, pi- 
anist, and Ralph Hollander, violinist. 
The Symphony and a chorus of 300 
voices trained by Edward H. Hamil- 
ton gave a performance of The 
Messiah at U. T. Memorial Auditor- 
ium on Dec. 14. 


U. T. Concerts, Inc., Ralph W. 
Frost, manager; Alumni Memorial 
Auditorium, capacity, 4,000. Charles 
Wagner’s production of Madama 
Butterfly, Oct. 27; Morton Gould 
and orchestra, Nov. 5; Ballet Russe, 
Jan. 5; William Kapell, Jan. 15; 
John Charles Thomas, Feb. 2; Jean- 
ette MacDonald, Feb. 4; Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Feb. 10; Draper and 
Adler, Feb. 20: Detroit Symphony, 
March 10; Nelson Eddy, March 27; 
Helen Traubel, date to be an- 
nounced. 


Civic Concert Association, Joe B. 
Long, president; Bijou Theatre, ca- 
pacity, 1,300. Anatole Kitain, Nov. 
3; Griller String Quartet, Jan. 7; 
Four Piano Ensemble, Feb. 5; Eula 
Beal, March 13; Alexander Kipnis, 
April 22. 





David Van Vactor, 

conductor of the 

Knoxville Sym- 
phony 


J. Oscar Miller, 
manager and Civic 
Chorus conductor 
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Charles R. 
Nevins, president 
of the Arizona 
Federation of 
Music Clubs 


Mrs. Dixie Yost, presi- 
dent of the Ari- 
zona State Music 
Teachers Associa- 


tion 


By Mary Mivprep WILLIAMS 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


Tss city is confronted with a 
prolific season of musical events. 
Phoenix now has its own orchestra 
with a personnel of 70 members. An 
appreciative reception was accorded 
the first concert in November. 

The Phoenix Symphony, auspices 
Phoenix Symphony Association. 
John Barnett, director, and Sidney 
Tretick, concertmaster. Phoenix 
Union High School Auditorium, 
seating capacity 2,100. Subscription 
series of four concerts, with soloists. 
Theodore Paxson, pianist, Nov. 10; 
Eula Beal, contralto, Dec. 29; Israel 
Baker, violinist, Feb. 23; Spring Pop 
Concert, with Frederick Marvin, 
pianist, in Rhapsody in Blue, Apr. 27. 

The Greater Phoenix Musical 
Series, privately sponsored by Mrs. 
Archer Linde. Phoenix Union High 
School Auditorium, Series of six 
events and two extra attractions. 
Markova and Dolin Ballet Company, 
Nov. 18; A Night in Old Vienna, Feb. 
14; Eugene Conley, Mar. 4: First 
Piano Quartet, Mar. 12; Cornelia 
Stabler, actress, author and direc- 
tor, in Curtain Time, Mar. 30; Mimi 
Benzell and Felix Knight, April 10; 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Dec. 8: 
Horowitz, Dec. 16. 

The Community Concert Series, 
auspices of the Community Associa- 
tion, Milton Rasbury, president. 
Phoenix Union High School Audi- 
torium. Non-profit. Regular subscrip- 
tion series of five events. Father 
Flanagan’s Boys’ Town Choir, Oct. 
28; Slavenska and her Ballet Vari- 
ante—Russian Ballet, Jan. 7; Eugene 
List, Jan. 26; St. Louis Sonfonietta, 
Feb. 27: Nadine Conner, Mar. 13. 

Vatican Boys’ Choir, first tour of 
the United States, Phoenix Union 
High School Auditorium, directed by 
the Rt. Rey. Signor Licunio Refice, 
Oct. 27. Part of proceeds used for 
relief of war orphans of Italy. 
_Orpheus Club, men’s chorus, 
founded by the late L. Douglas Rus- 
sell. Now in its 19th year, Ralph Hess 

and Raymond N. Cowley, directors. 
Phoenix College Auditorium. Opens 
winter season with a concert Dec. 9, 
Blanche Smathers, soprano, soloist. 
Proceeds from concerts for main- 
taining the David Murdock Memo- 
rial Scholarships at Phoenix College 
and State College, Flagstaff. 

Phoenix Musicians’ Club, now in 
its 42nd year, has ambitious and at- 
tractive plans for the season. Mrs. 
Frank Wallace, president. Bi-month- 
ly programs by members and visiting 
artists at Woman’s Club. Bi-monthly 
meetings of Study Group, Music Ap- 
preciation Course and Radio Com- 
mentator. Sponsors: the Lyric Club, 
the Dorian Club (student musician 
group) and three Junior Clubs. 

The Arizona Society of Composers, 
Mrs. Louise L. Kerr, president, Gene 
Redewell, honorary president. Offers 
prizes annually for compositions in 
various forms. 

Phoenix Piano Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Arnold Bullock, president. 
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John Barnett, di- 
rector of the 
Phoenix Symphony 


Monthly meetings in studios of mem- 
bers. Holds teachers’ forums and 
symposiums, Annual concert benefit 
of music room in Phoenix Public Li- 


brary. 
Arizona State Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Dixie Yost, president. 


Membership includes music faculties 
from University of Arizona and 
State Colleges; high school and 
grade school music teachers and pri- 
vate instructors. Annual convention 
March 13-14 at Phoenix College. 
Special project, organizing efforts of 
all teachers in the field to best ad- 
vantage of music students. Private 
teachers certified by State Board of 
Education. 


Fargo 








Daniel L. Preston, 


Sigvald Thompson, 
conductor of the 


conductor of the 
Fargo Civic Or- 
chestra 


Amphion Chorus 


By RuTH FAIRBANKS 


FARGO, N. D. 


A NCREASED attendance is noted 

at the various musical entertain- 
ments sponsored or presented by or- 
ganizations of Fargo, N. D., and her 
sister-city, Moorhead, Minn. In- 
creased personnel also is marked in 
the Fargo-Moorhead Civic Orches- 
tra; the Amphion Chorus of Fargo 
and Moorhead; the Red River Val- 
ley chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists, and the Fargo-Moor- 
head Women’s Chorus. The Am- 
phion chorus is assisted by Con- 
cordia College and Moorhead State 
Teachers College in the sponsorship 
of an artist’s course. 

North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege Lyceum Course, A. G. Arvold, 
manager. Festival Hall, capacity, 
2,000. Attractions: Hazel Scott, 
Fritz Kreisler, Susan Reed, Jussi 
Bjoerling, John Charles Thomas, 
Markova-Dolin Ballet. 

Amphion Chorus, Daniel Preston, 
conductor; S. G. Reinertsen, presi- 
dent. Moorhead American Legion 
Armory, capacity, 1,800. Special at- 
tractions: U. S. Navy Band, Ken- 
neth Spencer, Alma Mehus, pianist; 
William Primrose, Leonard Pen- 
nario, pianist; Westminster Choir. 

Fargo-Moorhead Civic Orchestra, 
auspices of Fargo-Moorhead Civic 
Orchestral Association, Mrs. W. S. 
Shaw, president; Sigvald Thompson, 
conductor. Moorhead American Le- 
gion Armory. Special attractions: 
Francine Falkon, contralto; Julius 


Levine, pianist; Frances Lehnerts, 
soprano. 

Organists’ Guild: Christmas music 
festival. 

Women’s Chorus, L. C. Sorlien, 
conductor. 








John E. Howard, 

general chairman 

of Community 
Concerts 


Grand Forks 


By JoHN E. Howarp 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 


| per ena participation and more 
enthusiastic support of activities 
in this community this season have 
set a new record. A complete sell- 
out for the Artists Series on a sea- 
son ticket basis early in the season 
set the pace. If space permitted, 
scores of additional patrons would 
have been included in this year’s 
record list. At the University of 
North Dakota, all musical organiza- 
tions have larger enrollments. The 
Thursday Music Club, a veteran or- 
ganization which has enjoyed many 
years of satisfactory progress, has 
the largest membership in its history 
this season. The city schools music 
department finds more children en- 





gaged in vocal and instrumental 
study than in former years. 
Community Music Association, 


Chamber of Commerce office, Dr. 
G. M. Williamson, president, Profes- 
sor John E. Howard, general chair- 
man of artists series. High School 
Auditorium, seating capacity 1,500. 
Five attractions: Thomas L. Thomas, 


Boise, 


By H. H. MILLer 


OISE’s 1947-48 concert season 
includes two series of profes- 
fessional concerts, the Community 
Association, which is now more than 
16 years old, and the new Idaho 
Concert and Artists Series. 
Community Concert Association, 
Allen B. Eaton, president, P. O. Box 
1555; Mrs. Samuel Atkinson, secre- 
tary. High School Auditorium, 


NORTH DAKOTA 






Oct. 30; Claudio Arrau, Nov. 17; 
Markova-Dolin Ballet, Dec. 15; Na- 
tional Male Quartet, Jan. 21; Vivian 
Della Chiesa, Feb. 24. Community 
Christmas concert in cooperation 
with High School Music Department 
Dec. 14. 

University of North Dakota Music 
Department, Hywel C. Rowland, 
head, Madrigal Club; John E. How- 
ard, director, Bands ‘and Orchestra; 
Paul E. Karvonen, piano and theory; 
Carol M. Humpstone, Public School 
Music, and Women’s Glee Club. The 
Band, Madrigal Club, Women’s Glee 
Club, and Orchestra will present 
spring concerts. The Madrigal Club 
will make a tour to Chicago and in- 
termediate points in February. The 
band has been booked for a North 
Dakota tour in March, Sponsors 
State High School Music Contest at 
University on May 13 and 14. 

Thursday Music Club, Epworth 
Hall, Mrs. W. J. Horner, president. 
Monthly meetings October to May 
with outstanding programs by local 
talent. Annual Christmas Candle- 
light Concert with Mu Chapter of 
Sigma Alpha Iota, Dec. 7. 

Wesley College, Alberta C. Har- 
rington, pipe organ and piano; Mary 
Margaret French, piano; — 
Bagley, voice. Sponsored cam 
vocal solo contest Nov. 5. Stu an 
and faculty recitals during school 
year. 

Central High School Music De- 
partment, Central High School, Leo 
M. Haesle, director, Band and Or- 
chestra; Dwight L, Sherwood, direc- 
tor of vocal music. Community 
Christmas concert. City-wide music 
festival in May. Band trip to Winni- 
peg, Canada, early spring season. 
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Idaho 


capacity, 1,472. Nov. 10, Paganini 
String Quartet; Dec. 8, Jorge Bolet, 
pianist; Jan. 9, Tossy Spivakowsky; 


Jan. 30, Jennie Tourel; April 5, 
Charles ‘Kullman; April 26, Rosario 
and Antonio. 


Idaho Concert and Artists Series: 
are Oct. 18, Mario Marini; Jan. 5, 
Leonard Penarrio; March, Robert 
Weede; April 10, Isaac Stern; April 
21, John Charles Thomas. 









CLYDE BURROWS 


Teacher of Renowned Singers: 


*CAROL BRICE - * KENNETH SPENCER 
* CHARLES HOLLAND 


Studio: 30 West 72nd Street, N. Y. C. - 


TR. 7-0483 














FRANK 


CHATTERTON 


Teacher of Monica Mais, Sensational New Coloratara Star 


VOICE TEACHER— 
ACRCr aaa 


1383 -_, Rte N. Y. Clty 
1. 6-2184 











IDA DAVENPORT 


Sopraro-Teacher — 


STUDIO: 175 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, NEW YORK 





L 


182 West S7th Street, New Yerk City. 


CECE 


CO. 56-8158 





Osly Voice Teacher of 


ROBERT MERRILL 
Seusational young Beritoue of 
the Metropolites Opera Ass’s. 











GERTRUDE H. TEACHER OF SINGING 
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Charleston 


Helen M. Thomp- 
son, executive sec- 
retary of the Char- 
leston Symphony 





By Bayarp F. ENNIs 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


HE inauguration of tour con- 

certs by the Charleston Sym- 
phony has contributed to a season 
already outstanding in the increased 
support being enjoyed by all the 
city’s musical organizations. Along 
with the Symphony, the Community 
Music Association and the Charles- 
ton Chamber Music Players have 
record subscription memberships. 

Charleston Symphony, 1104-A 
Quarrier St., Charleston, 1, Antonio 
Modarelli, conductor ; H. L. Snyder, 
president; Helen M. Thompson, ex- 
ecutive secretary. Municipal Audi- 
torium, capacity, 3,500. Seven double 
concerts: Oct. 26 and 27, Dec. 7 and 
8, Jan. 11 and 12, Feb. 1 and 2, 
March 7 and 8, April 4 and 5, May 
2 and 3. Soloists: Agnes Yoshiko 
Miyakawa, Robert Snyder, Lewis 
Haddad, Henry Wolf. 

Community Music Association, 
P.O. Box 1228, G. G. Irwin, presi- 
dent; Simon H. Galperin, executive 
secretary. Municipal Auditorium, ca- 
pacity 3,500. Five concerts; Oct. 13, 
Dec. 4, Jan. 17, Feb. 9, March 19. 
Artists: Charles Wagner production, 
Madama Butterfly, Oct. 13; Charles 
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Maryfrances 


CASSELL 


“ENTHUSIASTIC RECEPTION" 


El Universal, Mexico City, 
Aug., 1947 


“GOOD STYLE AND COMPRE- 
HENSION™ 


Excelsior, Mexico City, 
Aug., 1947 


“BEAUTIFUL TONE" 


Christian Science Monitor, 
Boston 


Address all inquiries to 
1401 Steinway Bidg. 
113 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 
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Simon Galperin, 

executive secretary 

of the Community 

Concert Associa- 
tion 


Antonio Modarelli, 

conductor of the 

Charleston Sym- 
phony 


Kvllman, Dec. 4; Markova-Dolin 
Ballet, Jan. 17; Philadelphai Or- 
chestra, Feb. 9; Maryla Jonas, 
March 19. 

Charleston Chamber Music Play- 
ers, P.O. Box 575, John Hiersoux, 
president; Mrs. P. A. Tuckwiller, 
secretary. St. John’s Parish House, 
capacity, 400. Five concerts: Nov. 11, 
Dec. 14, Jan. 19, February, April. 
Artists: Kneisel String Quartet, 
Richmond Houston, Jose Hiersoux, 


Chamber Music Orchestra and 
others. Employ local talent gen- 
erally. 


Huntington 


Curtis Baxter, 
manager and di- 
rector of the Mar- 
shall College Ar- 
tists Series, Inc. 


By James R. HAwortH 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


ARSHALL COLLEGE is ex- 

perimenting with engagement 
of prominent musical artists for stu- 
dent assemblies in the college audi- 
torium, using profits from its annual 
Artists Series to finance the attrac- 
tions. Engaged this season were 
Mario Braggiotti, Oct. 9; Lucielle 
Browning, Nov. 6; Dudley Glass, 
pianist, Dec. 4. 

The Marshall College Artists 
Series began its 12th season with six 
attractions. The Huntington Sym- 
phony scheduled six evening con- 
certs, four with soloists. 


Marshall College Artists Series, 
Inc., auspices Marshall College. 
Stewart H. Smith, acting president; 
Curtis Baxter, manager and direc- 
tor; other officers: H. Clay Warth, 
Lyell V. Douthat, Bessie Mount, 
Keith-Albee Theatre, seating 3,000. 
Oct. 14, Madama Butterfly; Edwin 
McArthur, conductor; Feb. 24, First 
Piano Quartet; March 2, Indianap- 
olis Symphony, Nicola Moscona, 
soloist, Fabien Sevitzky, conductor; 
March 9, Morton Gould, Orchestra; 
April 8, Cincinnati Symphony. Da- 
vid Smith, pianist, Thor Johnson, 
conductor. 


Huntington Symphony, auspices 
Huntington Symphony Association. 
Raymond A. Schoewe, conductor; 
Paul C. Jamieson, president; other 
officers: John L. Mortison, D. Ster- 
ling Diddle, Harry S. Damron, City 
auditorium seating 2,300. Six winter 
concerts, two summer park concerts. 
Oct. 21, William Primrose; Nov. 11, 
Jacques Abram; Jan. 13, Whitte- 
more and Lowe; Jan. 31, children’s 
concert at Keith-Albee Theatre; 
Feb. 13, Robert Weede; April 20, 
scholarship concert ‘with junior 
soloists. 





WEST 





Henry S. Mazer, 

conductor of the 

Wheeling Sym- 
phony 


Stefano R. Ceo, 

conductor of the 

Wheeling Junior 
Symphony 


Wheeling 


By MontTAaNAa X. MENARD 
WHEELING, W. VA. 


‘THE Community Light Opera As- 
sociation, now in its first season, 
was organized this past Fall for the 
purpose of enabling local singers to 
produce and stage light opera. Spon- 
sored by Oglebay Institute, the new- 
ly formed organization made its 
debut Dec. 5 at the Oglebay Down- 
town Center, presenting Trial by 
Jury. From this promising beginning 
it is hoped that the Association will 
be able to bring light opera to sur- 
rounding communities. 

Henry S. Mazer, newly appointed 
conductor of the Wheeling Sym- 
phony, has created a resurgence of 
interest in symphonic music in the 
tri-state area, convincingly  evi- 
denced by the capacity audience 
which greeted his debut as conduc- 
tor at the first concert Nov. 20. For 
the first time under the auspices of 
the Wheeling Symphony Society, 
the Pittsburgh Symphony under 
Fritz Reiner, will play in Wheeling. 

Wheeling Symphony, 2227 Chap- 
line Street. Sponsorship, Wheeling 
Symphony Society. Henry S. Mazer, 
conductor; Earl Summers, Sr., as- 
sistant conductor; W. L. Burt, pres- 
ident; other officers: D. Milton Gut- 
man, Robert Lee Boyd, Mrs. Eleanor 
Summers, Virginia Theater, capacity 
1,500 to 1,700. Nine concerts: Five 
winter dates, Nov. 20, Jan. 19, Feb. 
25, March 18, April 28. Guest ap- 
pearance, Pittsburgh Symphony, 
Jan. 19. Four summer concerts in 
Oglebay Park. 

Wheeling Junior Symphony, Ogle- 
bay Downtown Center. Sponsorship, 
civic groups and parents of players. 
Stefano Renato Ceo, conductor; 
Mrs. Jean Weeks Siffin, president; 
other officers: Miss Dotty Bennett, 
Mrs. William Harrison, Miss Vir- 
ginia Pettit. Pythian Hall and Ogle- 
bay Park, capacity 300 and 2,000. 
Three concerts: Gloria Mawn, vio- 
linist, May 27; Richard Blaner, clar- 
inettist, May 27; Richard Blaner, 
clarinettist, June 19; Dr. Minnie Jane 
Merrells, dramatist, Dec. 23. Orches- 
tra, numbering 60 players, comprises 
best talent from 18 high schools, 
junior and senior colleges of the 
Ohio Valley. 

Zou Hastings Frazier Memorial 
Concert Course, sponsorship, 
Y.W.C.A. Mrs. Fred F. Faris, presi- 
dent; other officers: Mrs. Walter 
Dorer, Carrie M. Frazier, Mrs. 
George Maxwell, Mattie Miner, 
Mrs. Homer McGregor, Mrs. Nelson 
McNash. Virginia Theater. Five con- 
certs: Oct. 15, Dec. 12, Jan. 8, Feb. 
27, April 1. Soloists and ensembles: 
Charles L. Wagner Opera Co., Oct. 
15; Eugene List, Dec. 12; Griller 
String Quartet, Jan. 8; Ruth Draper, 
monologist, Feb. 27; Patrice Munsel, 
April 1. 

Oglebay Institute, Oglebay Park. 
Irvin J. Koehline, president; other 
officers: Mrs. Lewis Steenrod, Rob- 
ert Lee Boyd, Arch L. Metzner, Ed- 
win M. Steckel, manager. Open-air 





VIRGINIA 


auditorium, capacity 2,000 to 2,500. 
One winter concert, Pythian Hall, 
Dec. 15, John Jacob Niles, ballad 
singer. 


Fine Arts Guild of Wheeling, 
P.O. Box 49. Sponsorship, Catholic 
Diocese of Wheeling. Clara Ceo, 
president; other officers: Regina 
Curran, John Smila, Mrs. Charles 
Savage. Virginia Theater. Three 
programs: Nov. 17, Feb. 23, April 17. 
Trapp Family Singers, Nov. 17; 
Commander Joseph O’Callahan, Feb. 
23; Clare Tree Major Production of 
Alice in Wonderland, April 17. 


Woman’s Club of Wheeling, 1300 
Chapline Street. Mrs. Fred H. Heas- 
ley, president; other officers: Mrs. 
Ivan Ratcliffe, Mrs. Alfred Ihlen- 
feld, Mrs. John B. Reynolds, Mrs. 
Creed Malone, Jr., Mrs. F. A. Rie- 
mann, Mrs. Wm. F. Colmar, Mrs. 
C. M. Gayley. Carroll Club Audito- 
rium, capacity 600. Three concerts: 
George Johnson, piano-humorist, 
Oct. 24; The Dorelle Pop Concert 
Trio, Nov. 21; Helen Masloff, so- 
prano, Feb. 13. 


Civic Oratorio Society, 1425 Chap- 
line Street. Anna Hilton Power, con- 
ductor; James Summers, president; 
other officers: Mrs. Ethlyne McKee, 
Maxine Yeater, Mrs. Lillian Palmer. 
Concerts in churches, Nov. 9, Dec. 7, 
Dec. 14; March and May dates to 
be announced later. Works per- 
formed: Messiah, Haydn’s Creation, 
Dubois’ Seven Last Words of Christ. 
25th anniversary of this organization 
in January. 


Community Light Opera Associa- 
tion, Pythian Building. Sponsorship, 
Oglebay Institute. Laurence Bur- 
rows, guest-conductor; Warren Ri- 
der, president; other officers: Rob- 
ert Thomas, Arden White, James 
Summers, Maxine Yeater. Oglebay 
Downtown Center auditorium, ca- 
pacity 300. Two concerts: Dec. 5, 
Dec. 14. Productions: Trial by Jury, 
excerpts from Babes in Toyland. 


West Liberty State College, West 
Liberty. Paul N. Elbin, president; 
Alfonso Cavalaro, head of the music 
department. Others on music facul- 
ty: Wallis Braman, Helen Elbin, 
Mrs. Herz-Teichmann, Robert Knox 
“Chapman. College maintains down- 
town center in Wheeling with an 
active music department. 


WINGS ovER JORDAN 


Rev. Glynn Settle, Director 
Now Booking Transcontinental Toar 











Call - Wire - ’Phone 
STANFORD ZUCKER AGENCY 
420 Madison Ave, N. Y. GC. - PL 38-0163 
Carmelina 

Composer—Pianist 


“Admirable attainments as 
@ pianist. Uncommon subtle- 
ty of nuances . . . tone of 
singing quality.” “Noel Straus 
Town Hail, March 2, '46 
160 West St.. New York 


‘URY 


Pianist 
“She has lyricism, power and 
| great variety in style.” 














Alfred Frankenstein, S. F. Chronicle 
BEHYMER ARTIST BUREAU 
427 W. 5th St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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HEIDEMANN 
American Pianist 
runt Som ne 
impaet.’’—Noel Straus, N. ¥. 

Times, Mar. 9, 1947. 
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Richmond 


RICHMOND, VA. 


*T°HE response to fine music is 
constantly increasing in Rich- 
mond, and although audiences are 
no longer enlarged by servicemen, 
concert halls are usually filled to 
capacity. There is a wide range of 
interest from younger talented mu- 
sicians brought to the various music 
clubs, to symphony concerts and 
performances of opera. 

Civic Musical Association of 
Richmond, John Marshall Hotel, 
Binford Walford, president, Mi- 
chaux Moody, manager. Mosque 
Auditorium, capacity, 4,628. Ballet 
Theater, Sept. 27; Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Sept. 30; Charles Wagner 
production, Madama Butterfly, Nov. 
6; Philadelphia Orchestra, Menahem 
Pressler, soloist, Nov. 24; Alec Tem- 
pleton, Dec. 3; Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Jan. 17; Lily Pons, 
Jan. 30; Witold Malcuzinski, Feb. 
10; Jeanette MacDonald, Feb. 14; 
Slavenska Ballet, Feb. 17; Ezio 
Pinza, Morton Gould and orchestra, 
March 10; Philadelphia Orchestra, 
March 22; Metropolitan Opera pro- 
duction, La Traviata, March 31. 

Virginia Record Shop, 410 East 
Grace St. Mosque Auditorium. Four 
events: Robert Merrill, Oct. 25; 
Alexander Brailowsky, Nov. 28; 
Gladys Swarthout, Feb. 28; Detroit 
Symphony, March 21. 

Musicians Club of Richmond, Mrs. 
Garland Hood, president, 2408 Lake- 
view Ave. WRVA Theater, ca- 
pacity, 1,300. Four events: Moisei- 
vitsch, Nov. 11; Devy Erlith, Dec. 
9; Raya Garbousova; Florence 
Quartararo, April 6. 

Dela Womans’ Club, Mosque 
Auditorium. Paul Robeson, Oct. 24; 
Marian Anderson, Nov. 25; Hazel 
Scott, Dec. 8; Todd Duncan, Jan. 8. 

Woman’s Club of Richmond, 211 
E. Franklin St. Mrs. Aubin K. 
Parker, music chairman. Women’s 
Club Auditorium, capacity, 600. 
Three events: Nov. 10, Jan. 12, 
April 12. 

Gintner Park Woman's Club, 
Mrs. Binford Walford, music chair- 
man. Lewis Gintner Building Audi- 
torium, capacity, 350. John Tyres, 
Nov. 15; String Trio, Dec. 5. 

Tuckahoe Woman’s Club, Mrs. 


Michaux Moody, chairman. Com- 
monwealth Club Auditorium, ca- 
pacity, 800.: Two events. Marisa 


Regules, Jan. 14; David Lloyd, April 
14. 
Thomas Jefferson Woman’s Club, 





Bw Helen 
ALEXANDER 
Soprano 

“Vora Ball Hall 


~ 4 ‘Ol W. 55th St, N.Y. C. 











MYRON 


TAYLOR 


Tenor 


Indiana University 
Bloomington, Ind. 

















EDITH 
CAMPBELL 
Soprano 
“Native Gift for the art of 
Music.”"—L. H., N.Y. Her.- 
Trib., Mar. 2, 1947. 
162 W. 56 St.. WN. Y. C. 
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Michaux Moody, Henry Cowles 

manager of the Whitehead, con- 

Richmond Civic ductor of the Nor- 

Musical Associa- folk Symphony 
tion 


Mrs. Bright Anderson, music chair- 
man. Woman's Club Auditorium. 
Inge Manski, March 12. 


Norfolk 


By WARNER TWYFORD 


ONCERT audiences have de- 

creased from the _ overflow 
crowds of the war years, but attend- 
ance at this season’s less ambitious, 
but nonetheless interesting program 
of events has been satisfactory. The 
Norfolk Orchestral Association, 
sponsoring the Norfolk Symphony, 
Jack Schaefer, new president has 
adopted a new policy: a change 
from big names to opportunities for 
and promising artists. A 





young 
young artists’ contest, with $50 
prizes and guest appearances for 


winners, has been inaugurated for 
pianists and violinists. 


The Feldman Chamber Music 
Society has resumed with a series of 
four subscription recitals at the 


Women’s Club. Two have been given, 
the others are scheduled for March 
9 and April 27. I. E. Feldman is the 
founder and director; Davis Barker, 
manager. 

Community Concert Association, 
Center Theater, capacity, 1,900. Mary 
Eugenia Parke, president. Bartlett 
and Robertson, Oct. 29; Byron Janis, 
pianist, Oct. 11 (bonus); Virginia 
MacWatters, Jan. 5; Markova-Dolin 
Ballet, Feb. 18; Rochester Sym- 
phony, March 18; one more to be 
announced. 


William & Mary Concert Series. 


Mrs. Cornelia Grahn Hancock, man- 
ager. Six concerts, Center Theater: 
Rosalyn Turek, Oct. 15; National 
Male Quartet, Dec. 9; Blanche The- 
bom, Feb. 23; Iva Kitchell, March 
17; Farbman Sinfonietta, April 14. 
Norfolk Symphony. Six concerts, 
Center 


three with guest artists, 
Theater. Henry Cowles White- 
head, conductor; Jack Schaefer, 


president. Three concerts already 
presented, one with Frank Guarrera, 
bariton; one with Nellie Burt 
Wright, pianist; others scheduled 
for Mar. 1, April 12 and May 24. 
Other guest to be announced. 





Roanoke 


By Heien Betrette HAMLIN 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


HE musical life of Roanoke cen- 

ters around the activities of the 
Thursday Morning Music Club, with 
its membership of nearly 400. Also 
gaining in prominence is the Civic 
Chorus, first sponsored by the Music 
Club and now on its own under the 
direction of Franklin Glynn. The 
highlight of the year was the 
Massed Choir Festival, sponsored 
by both organizations, with Dr. 
Augustine Smith conducting. Since 
hundreds were turned away from 
this program, a repeat performance 
is planned for Music Week, possibly 


Mrs. Terry W. 
Wimmer, president 
of the Thursday 
Morning Music 
Club in Roanoke 


in the Stadium, to take care of the 
crowds. The club also inaugurated a 
new concerts series as one of its 
projects. : s 

The Thursday Morning Music 
Club, Mrs. Terry W. Wimmer, presi- 
dent. Monthly programs, weekly 
radio programs over two local sta- 
tions, bi-monthly visits stressing 
musical therapy in the local hospital 
for war veterans. Series of concerts 


VIRGINIA 


presenting Whittemore and Lowe; 
Eileen Farrell; Detroit Symphony, 
with Ida Krehm, soloist. 

Community Concert Association, 
Broaddus Chewning, president; Mrs. 
Claude Frederick campaign man- 
ager. Artists: Walter Cassel; Vir- 
ginia MacWatters; Casadesus, and 
the Rochester Symphony. 

Roanoke Music Teachers Associa- 
tion, Mrs. George Walshe, president, 
eight monthly programs, weekly 
class in Piano Pedagogy given by 
Mrs. Helen Betelle Hamlin. Will 
sponsor piano auditions held by Na- 
tional Guild of Piano Teachers. 

Hollins College Music Department, 
Arthur S. Talmadge, director, pres- 
ents many recitals by students, 
faculty, guest artists, all open to 
the Roanoke public. 





Oakland 


(Continued from page C-2) 

ers, Oct. 28; Berkeley Young Peo- 
ples Symphony, Jessica Marcelli, 
conductor, and A Cappella Choir from 
Technical High School, Sylvia Gar- 
rison, director, Dec. 11; Kato Men- 
delssohn and Francesco Mazzi, Feb. 
26; Ionian Singers, March 4. Sum- 
mer concerts announced in spring. 

William E. Chamberlain Series, 
2413 Ellsworth St. Berkeley. Oak- 
land Civie Auditorium. Don Cos- 
sacks, Nov. 7; Boys Town Choir, 
Nov. 19; Marian Anderson, Feb. 28; 
Young Peoples Symphony, Dec. 7, 
Wheeler Hall, University Campus. 
Two concerts in spring with local 
soloists. 

Ware-Hazelton Series, Breuner 
Ticket Office, 2lst and Broadway. 
Civic Auditorium. Katherine Dun- 
ham Dancers, Dec. 31, Jan. 1 and 2. 
Lucille Ball in Dream Girl, Dec. 26 
and 27. Spring series to be an- 
nounced. 

Independent bookings. Civic Au- 
ditorium: Carol Brice, Dec. 3; Alec 
Templeton, Feb. 3, two perform- 
ances. Scottish Rite Auditorium, 
capacity, 1,800: Scottish Rite Sym- 
phony, Herman Trutner Jr. conduc- 
tor, Dec. 8; Young Peoples’ Sym- 
phony, Dec. 11. All-union Symphony 
Orchestra, in educational concerts 
for school children, Orley See con- 
ductor, Oakland High, Oct. 22 and 
Dec. 3, Alameda High, Nov. 20. 
Christmas Song Festival, sponsored 
by Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
East Bay Choral Directors Guild, 
and Oakland Public Schools, Robert 
A. Choate, chairman, Oakland High 
School Auditorium, capacity 3,000, 
Dec. 16. 

Orpheus Male Chorus, 5888 Chabor 
Road. Mynard Jones, director; 
Thomas A. Corder, president; 
Thomas J. Hill, secretary. Civic Au- 
ditorium. Dec. 16, Ruth Winton, solo- 
ist. Choral concert, May 18, soloist 
to be chosen. 

Unruh Philharmonic Chorus, 478 
Santa Clara Ave. David P. Unruh, 
director; Caroline Unruh, assistant 
and accompanist. Civic Auditorium. 
The Messiah, soloists, Irene Cokenes, 
Zelna Loukine, Harry deLugge, Els- 
worth Walston, Dec. 7; Elijah in 
April. 

Mills College, Lynn Townsend 
White, president; Luther Marchant, 
dean of music. Hall for Chamber 
Music, capacity, 500. Concerts: Bu- 
dapest String Quartet, Nov. 5; 
Camille Nickerson, December; Gor- 
don Watson, Jan. 7; April 21, 22 and 
23, Music Festival commemorating 
20th anniversary of opening of Mu- 
sic hall and founding of Chamber 
Music Series: Egon Petri, Alma 
Trio, Berkeley Chamber Music Sing- 
ers, Walden String Quartet. Senior 
recitals, March 10, April 7, April 14, 





Luther B. Mar- Orley See, con- 

chant, dean of ductor of the 

music, Mills Col- Oakland Sym- 
lege phony 


April 28, May 5; Composition recital, 
May 12; Interpretation, May 19. 
Summer term will stress string quar- 
tet concerts and ensemble groups. 

University of California, Berkeley. 
Robert G. Sproul, president. Men’s 
Gymnasium, capacity 7,500; Wheeler 
Hall, capacity, 850. Concerts under 
University Drama, Lecture and Mu- 
sic committee, Mrs. Betty Connors, 
secretary. Wheeler Hall Series: 
Herta Glaz, Oct. 17; Paganini Quar- 
tet, Oct. 22; Berkeley Chamber 
Singers, Ivah Dee Hiatt, director, 
Nov. 10; Frances Wiener, and Lev 
Shorr, Nov. 17; California String 
Quartet, Dec. 9 and 17; James 
Friskin, Jan. 12 and 19; University 
Chorus, Charles Lawton, director, 
Jan. 23: Gymnasium Series: Univer- 
sity Symphony, William Denny, 
conductor, Barbara Lull, violinist, 
Detlev Olshausen, viola, Nov. 25; 
San Francisco Symphony, Pierre 
Monteux, conductor, University 
Chorus, Dec. 14. Concerts the year 
around with Greek theatre events 
announced in spring. 

Lions Club Series. Myron Tilton, 
manager, 1101 Central Ave. Ala- 
meda. High School Auditorium, 
capacity, 2,000. Students’ $300 music 
scholarship contests, Nov. 12, winner 
Roland Jensen; Eula Beal and Dou- 
glass Beattie, Dec. 2; Henry L. 
Scott, Feb. 25; Rosario and Antonio 
Dancers, April 10. 

Woodminster Bowl. Capacity, 3,- 
000. Joseph Tobin, manager, Oak- 
land City Hall. Ray Hackett and 
CBS Orchestra, Sept. 6; Iolanthe, 
Players Club, Sept. 13; Oakland 
Symphony, Sept. 27; Oakland Mu- 
nicipal Band, Herman Trutner Jr., 
conductor, Oct. 5. Six Sunday after- 
noon concerts after June, 1948; city 
wide historical pageant in August. 


Town Hall Series 





-In Galveston Suspended 


GALVEsToN, TEX.—The Town Hall 
concert series which in the past has 
brought musical artists to this city 
has been suspended, according to a 
recent announcement by Thomas G., 
Rice, who managed the series. 
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Davenport 


By Ina B. WicKHAM 
DAVENPORT, IA. 
Bes Tri-City symphony orchestra 
of 88 members from Davenport, 
Rock Island, Moline and outlying 
territory is now in its 33rd year of 
consecutive music, maintaining high 
musical standards and holding audi- 
tions for new members when ex- 
pedient. Many musicians from the 
tri-city colleges and schools are now 
in the orchestra. 

Oscar W. Anderson of Chicago is 
the conductor of the orchestra and 
Otto Jelnek, head of the school of 
music at Grinnell, College, Grinnell, 
is concertmaster. The entire seating 
capacity of the Masonic Auditorium 
is sold out each season. The or- 
ganization is almost self supporting 
but has the aid of local citizens and 
the Junior symphony board. 


Tri-City Symphony, 2915 Middle 
Road, Davenport. Auspices Tri-City 
Symphony Association, William Getz, 
president; Mrs. R. B. Von Maur, 
orchestra manager; George French, 
Mrs. Bertrude Morgan, Mrs. Char- 
lotte Warren, Helen Coryn, vice- 
presidents; Mrs. Terry Marsh sec- 
retary; William Henigbaum, treas- 
urer. Masonic Auditorium, capacity, 
3,000. Five subscription concerts; 
Frances Yeend and Mario Lanza, 
November 2; Ruggiero Ricci, Dec. 


7; Rudolf Firkusny, Feb. 1; March 
7; Mac Morgan, April 11. Three 
young people’s concerts in May; 


first radio appearance over N.B.C., 
Jan. 31, on Orchestras of the Nation 
program. 

Civic Music Association, 2401 Per- 
shing Ave., Henry C. Priester, presi- 
dent; Mrs. O. K. Iles, secretary and 


manager; Orpheum Theater, ca- 
pacity, 2,500. Oct. 29, First Piano 
Quartet; Nov. 25, Benno Moise- 


vitsch; Jan. 26, Chicago Symphony, 
Feb. 24, Eleanor Steber; March 16, 
National Male Quartet. 

G. La Verne Flambo Series, Ma- 


sonic Auditorium; Oct. 12, Ballet 
theater; Oct. 25, Wayne King; Oct. 


Oscar W. Ander- 

son, conductor of | 

the Tri-City Sym- 
phony 


26, New York Civic Opera in Romeo 


and Juliet; Nov. 25, Lily Pons; Feb. 
26, James Melton. 

Orpheum Theater will present 
Alec Templeton, Jan. 6; Lauritz 


Melchior at a date to be announced. 

Augustana College presented John 
Kirkpatrick, Nov. 14; Messiah, Dec. 
14 and 15. 


Sioux City 


By Wii1aM T. DARDEN 
SIOUX CITY, IA. 
T= Sioux City Symphony is be- 
ing presented in several new 
series of special concerts as well as 
appearing on the annual artist 
series of the Sioux City Civic Music 
Association. 


The Sioux City Symphony Asso- 
ciation, B. DeHaan, president; Mrs. 
James W. Graham, vice-president ; 
Mrs. Herman Davidson, secretary; 
Leo Hassenger, treasurer. 

New projects include presentation 
of Symphony orchestra in seven 
special concerts for school children, 
one each at the three high schools 
and one each at the four junior 
schools; five Pop Concerts on Sun- 
day afternoons, Central High School 
Auditorium, capacity, 2,000, soloists : 
Aaron Rosand, violinist, and Sidney 
Foster. 

Sioux City Civic Music Associa- 
tion, 411 Commerce Building. How- 
ard Hatfield, president; Mrs. Way- 
land Hicks and W. F. Grandy, vice- 
presidents; H. H. Buntley, secre- 
tary, Leo M. Hassenger, treasurer. 
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Howard Hatfield, 
president of the 
Sioux City Civic 
Music Association 


Leo Kucinski, con- 
ductor of the Sioux 
City Symphony 


Orpheum Theatre, capacity, 2,648, 
six concerts: Gold and Fizdale, with 
Symphony, Nov. 10; Nathan Mil- 
stein, Nov. 20; Joseph Schuster, 
with Symphony, Dec. 8; Artur 
Rubinstein, Jan. 27; Blanche The- 
bom, March 1; Draper Adler, March 
22, city’s symphony orchestra. 


Sioux City Symphony, 1221 Sum- 
mit Street, auspices of Symphony 
Association and Civic Music Asso- 
ciation. Leo Kucinski, conductor. 


Morningside College Choir, Morn- 
ingside College. Paul MacCollin, 
conductor; H. W. Hartman, mana- 
ger, Handel’s Messiah, Mendels- 
sohn’s Elijah, Bach’s St. Matthew 
Passion. Two-week tour in January 
through nine Southern states. 


Swedish Glee Club, 314 Jones 
Street; sponsored by Scandinavian 
Societies. Carl A. Norrbom, director. 
Appearances at Grandview band- 
shell and at private events. 


Duluth 


(Continued from page 417) 
tivities also brought about the or- 
ganization of a Junior Symphony 
guild. It is composed of 50 members 
representing the musical groups in 
the city’s junior and senior high 
schools. It is the guild’s purpose to 
encourage and foster good music 
among young people and assist the 
symphony association in its annual 
fund drive and other activities. Also 
contributing to the musical scene 
are the Matinee Musicale, the Wo- 
men’s Institute, and the Winter Thea- 
tre, a newcomer in the artist field. 
The latter was launched this season 
and already has proved an artistic 
success in bringing an excellent se- 
ries of programs. 





Duluth Symphony, 704 Alworth 
Building. Auspices, Duluth Sym- 
phony Association. Joseph Wagner, 
conductor; C. C. Blair, president of 
the Symphony Association; A. H. 
Miller, manager. Duluth Armory, 
capacity 3,100. Regular subscription 
series of six evening symphony con- 
certs, one community fund concert, 
two children’s concerts, two pop con- 
certs. Soloists: Devy Erlih, Claudio 
Arrau, Margot Rebeil, Poldi Mild- 
ner, John Charles Thomas and Tossy 
Spivakovsky. 


Matinee Musicale, Membership 


Club, Mrs. Philip F. Eckman, 
president. Pilgrim Congregational 
Church, capacity 1, Presents 


weekly programs in YWCA audi- 
torium and private homes with mem- 
bers participating. Artists series of 


four programs: Gladys Burkhart, 
Jennie Tourel, Rudolf Firkusny, 
Rosenfeld Twins. 

Duluth Women’s Institute, 424 


West First St. Mrs. A. D. Chisholm, 
president; Mrs. George Bryan, ex- 
ecutive secretary. Three concerts in 
Armory auditorium under auspices 
of Duluth Herald and News-Tri- 
bune. Artists: Henry L. Scott, Pa- 





trice Munsel, Braggiotti and Chai- 
kin. 

Winter Theatre, Jay Lurye, man- 
ager, 1200 Fidelity Building. Duluth 
Armory and Denfeld high school 
auditorium. Oct. 17, Ballet Theater; 
Nov. 5, Marian Anderson; Nov. 30, 
Footlight Favorites ; Jan. 28, Thomas 
L. Thomas; Feb. 18, Morton Gould 
and his orchestra; March 14, Lauritz 
Melchior and his orchestra. 

Twin Ports Sinfonietta, William 
Schliep, conductor. Drawn from per- 
sonnel of Duluth Symphony. Four 
concerts in various small halls. 


St. Paul 


(Continued from page 417) 


corresponding secretary. Auditorium 
theater and arena. Eight concerts: 
James Melton, Oct. 14; Don Cossack 
chorus, Oct. 19; Thomas L. Thomas, 
Oct. 29; Vatican Singers, Nov. 7; 
Christopher Lynch, Nov. 20; Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, Dec. 6; National 
Male Quartet, Jan. 29; Nadine Con- 
ner, Feb. 19. 

The Women’s Institute of St. Paul, 
55 East Fourth Street. Auspices, St. 
Paul Dispatch and Pioneer Press, 
Mary Proal Lindeke, general chair- 
man; Mrs. B. H. Ridder, executive 
secretary. Auditorium arena, seating 
12,500. Five concerts: Andre Kos- 
telanetz and orchestra with Nan 
Merriman, Sept. 30; First Piano 
Quartet, Oct. 28; Footlight Favorites, 
Dec. 2; Morton Gould and orchestra, 
Mimi Benzell, Wilbur Evans, Feb. 
17; Igor Gorin, April 28. 

St. Paul Pop Concerts. Co-opera- 
tive venture of St. Paul Figure 
Skating club, St. Paul Civic Opera 
Association and St. Paul Musicians 
Association (AFM). E.* A. Furni, 
secretary, 143 East Fourth Street. 
Nine-week series, Wednesday, Fri- 
day and Saturday each week, July 
12 through Sept. 6. Conductors, 
Joseph Wagner, first six weeks; Leo 
Kopp. Auditorium arena, seating 
8,000. Artists: Margot Rebeil, July 
16, 19; Richard Tetley-Kardos, Aug. 
6, 9; local artists. 

St. Paul Civic Opera Association, 
143 West Fourth Street. Glen E. 
Millard, president; E. A. Furni, sec- 





retary; Leo Kopp, conductor; Phil 
Fein, stage director. Auditorium 
theater. Three productions: Oct. 9, 


10 and 11, Carmen; Jan. 15, 16 and 
17, Babes in Toyland; April 29, 30 
and May 1, Rosalie. 
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J. Foster Barnes, 
director of the 
Men's Glee Club 
and Chapel Choir 
of Duke Univer- 


sity in Durham 





Durham 


By Lucie K. BoyDEN 


DURHAM, N. C. 


A N up-to-the-minute musical pro- 
gram in Durham and at Duke 
University throughout the year has 
kept a demanding audience of city 
populace and university personnel 
on the go with enthusiasm. High- 
lights of the season have been the 
artists selected from the nation’s best 
musical talent, presented through 
the Duke University Concert Series, 
under the local management of 
J. Foster Barnes, director of the 
Chapel Choir and the Men’s Glee 
Club of Duke. 

Concert Series, Duke University, 
Durham, N. C. Manager, J. Fos- 
ter Barnes, Page Auditorium, seat- 
ing capacity, approximately 2,000. 
Maryla Jonas, Oct. 7; Madama But- 
terfly, Charles L. Wagner Company, 
Nov. 4; Ferruccio Tagliavini, Dec. 4; 
Salzedo Concert Ensemble, Jan. 12; 
Bel Canto Trio, Feb. 2; Baltimore 
Symphony, Reginald Stewart con- 
ducting. Three extra entertainments 
not included on the series, Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Jan. 16; Min- 
neapolis Symphony, Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos conducting, Percy Grainger, 
April 15; Detroit Symphony, Karl 
Kreuger conducting, Henrietta Schu- 
mann, pianist, March 18. 

Chapel Choir of Duke University, 


Chapel seating capacity 2,000; con- 
ductor, J. Foster Barnes; E. 4 
Nease, Jr., Greensboro, N. C., stu- 
dent director; Mildred L. Hendrix, 
organist. Choir 200 mixed voices. 
Annual presentation of MHandel’s 
Messiah, Dec. 7, 15th performance 
this season; March 22, Brahms’ 
Requiem. 


Annual Christmas Pageant, writ- 
ten by Dr. H. E. Spence, professor 
of Biblical Literature and Religious 
Education at Duke, medieval music 
by the Choir directed by J. Foster 
Barnes with Mildred L. Hendrix at 
the organ; Dr. Frank S. Hickman, 


narrator; Kenneth Reardon, drama- 
tic director, 17th annual perform- 
ance. 


Formal Organ Recitals at Duke 
University Chapel by Mildred L. 
Hendrix. Seating capacity of the 
Chapel 2,000. Recitals first Sunday 
in each month. 

Men’s Glee Club, Duke University, 
J. Foster Barnes, director, 150 voices. 
60 sing in the Chapel Choir ; 40 mem- 
bers on Spring tour, opening in Dur- 
ham, Feb. 13. This season, 21st under 
Jj. Foster Barnes’ direction. Other 
cities in N. C. include Southern 
Pines, March 11; Laurinburg, March 
12; Wilmington, March 13; Fayette- 
ville, April 29; Gastonia, April 30; 
Asheville, May 1; also, Norfolk, Va., 
March 30; Washington, D. C., March 
31; Pittsburgh, ‘Pa., April 1; Harris- 
burg, Pa., April 2; New York City, 
12th annual broadcast, April 4; Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., April 5. 

Women’s Glee Club. Women’s 
College, Duke University, Mrs. J. 
Foster Barnes, conductor. Accom- 
panist, Mrs. Bert Cunningham. 150 
voices in the Club, 95 singing with 
Chapel Choir. Annual joint concert 
with Men’s Glee Club, May 9. 

Department of Aesthetics, Art and 
Music at Duke University, Dr. Kath- 
arine Gilbert, chairman. Concerts 
included Duke University Symphony, 
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Duke Concert Band, Duke Chamber 
Orchestra and Madrigal Singers; 
first series, part of Festival of Amer- 
ican Art, held in March. Dr. Howard 
Hanson, director Eastman School of 
Music, conductor, lecturer, perform- 
er. Dr. Robert Hull, now of Cornell 
University, conductor of the Duke 
Symphony and Madrigal Singers. 
Allan Hadley Bone, conductor of 
the Duke Concert Band. Second se- 
ries of concerts, Dec. 10, 12 and 16, 
under direction Allan Hadley Bone. 
Madrigal Singers, conducted by Eu- 
genia Saville, appeared with Cham- 
ber Orchestra in presentation of 
Part II of Christmas Oratorio by 
Bach. Julia Mueller, violist, in Con- 
certo in B Minor by Handel, Sym- 
phony and Concert Band will give 
two concerts this Spring and series 
of informal Lawn Concerts. Cham- 
ber Orchestra to present series of 
bi-monthly concerts during remain- 
der of year. 

Chamber Arts Society. Approxi- 
mately 200 members, Ernest W. Nel- 
son, chairman. Musical and related 
events prepared by Eva Ingersoll 
Gatlin. Four chamber music concerts 
given last Spring, 1947-48 season, 
Yves Tinayre, baritone, assisted by 
String Quartet of Duke, Oct. 29; 
The English Duo, Viola Morris, so- 
prano, and Victoria Anderson, con- 
tralto, Dec. 8; two concerts by Pas- 
cal String Quartet Feb. 3 and 4. 
Other concerts yet to be announced. 
Representing the Society are Allan 
H. Bone, Mrs, W. C. Davison, Dr. 
Katharine Gilbert, Alan K. Man- 
chester, Mrs. Julia Mueller, Ernest 
W. Nelson, Mrs. Hilde Neurath and 
Mrs. N. I. White. 


Charlotte 


By LoutsE YOUNG WorKMAN 





CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


MUSICAL enterprise continues 
to flourish in Charlotte. Estab- 
lished organizations are enjoying a 
successful season, and new groups 
have been organized. Community in- 
terest in the Charlotte Symphony 
has been quickened by the reor- 
ganization of the executive board 
under the leadership of Mayor Her- 
bert H. Baxter, president. An execu- 
tive committee led by J. Norman 
Pease, chairman, has launched a 
campaign to secure 100 patrons at 
$100 each to put the orchestra on 
a sound financial basis. 

Charlotte Symphony, Guy Hut- 
chins, conductor; May Herbert H. 
Baxter, president of Symphony So- 
ciety, City Auditorium, capacity 

2,400. Oct. 23, all- Dvorak program, 
William S. Greene, first cellist, solo- 
ist; Nov. 26, Conrad Thibault; Dec. 
18, Eugene List; March 18, Melvin 
Sipe, concert meister; April 29, 
Ardith Austin Walker. Two special 
concerts and a children’s concert 
planned. 

Community Concert Association: 
310 Johnston Building, David Ovens, 
president. City Auditorium, 2,500. 
Five concerts: Oct. 30. Madama 
Butterfly; Dec. 2, Ferruccio Tag- 
liavini; March 5, Baltimore Sym- 
phony, with Reginald Stewart; April 
2, Bel Canto Trio; April 22, Nadine 
Conner. 

Davidson College Department of 
Music, Davidson, N.C., James C. 
Pfohl, director of music. Chambers 
Hall, seating 1,500. Oct. 21, Miklos 
Gafni; Nov. 10, Richard Dyer-Ben- 
net; Feb. 9, Eileen Farrell; March 
2, Jacob Lateiner; March 15, Detroit 
Symphony. 

Queens College Artist and Lecture 
Series, Gordon W. Sweet, head of 
the Division of Fine Arts. Sept. 23, 
Richard Lahey; Oct. 7, John Gur- 





David Ovens, Guy Hutchins, 

presidentofCom- conductor of the 

munity Concerts Charlotte Sym- 
in Charlotte phony 


ney; Jan. 13, National Classic Thea- 
ter, in Twelfth Night; Feb. 17, John 
Mason Brown; March 16, Ruggiero 
Ricci. 

Winthrop College Artist Series, 
Rock Hill, S.C., college auditorium, 
A. M. Graham, business manager. 
Oct. 24, Westminster Choir; Nov. 3, 
Madama Butterfly; Nov. 17, La 
Meri Dance Company; Jan. 14, 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo; Feb. 
10, Eugene Conley; Feb. 16, Na- 
tional Symphony, Hans Kindler, con- 
ductor; Feb. 20, Percy Grainger; 
March 12, Jennie Tourel; March 17, 
Efrem Zimbalist. 

Johnson C. Smith University 
Series, David A. Carroll, manager, 
college auditorium and City Au- 
ditorium. Oct. 19, Carol Brice; Dec. 
11, Paul Robeson; Dec. 14, Christ- 
mas Pageant. 

Charlotte Chapter American Guild 
of Organists: Organized October, 
1947, Frederick Chapman, dean, 
Eugene Craft, sub-dean. Organ re- 
citals and choral clinics planned. 

Charlotte Choral Association, Ger- 
trude Gower, president, community 
choral productions. 

Charlotte Music Club, Mrs. James 
P. Cooper, president. Monthly pro- 
grams by members and guest artists. 
Public choral program during Na- 
tional Music Week, Eugene Craft, 
director. 

Charlotte Symphonette, Lamar 
Stringfield, conductor. Elizabeth 
School Auditorium, concerts by sym- 
phonette, with soloists. 

Treble Clef, music department of 
Woman’s Club. Programs by mem- 
bers and guest artists; program for 
general luncheon meeting of Wom- 
an’s Club in May. 


Winston-Salem 


By ANNIE LEE SINGLETARY 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


USICAL highlights of the year 
1 include two series of concerts, 
the Civic Music Association pro- 
gram given in Reynolds Memorial 
Auditorium and the Winston-Salem 
Music Association’s program in the 
auditorium of the Winston-Salem 
Teachers College. There are also an- 
nual presentations of Handel’s Mes- 
siah by the Mozart Club, the pres- 
entation of the The Seven Last 
Words by Dubois on Easter Satur- 
day, and the Piedmont Festival of 
Music and Art held each Spring. 
Civic Music Association, Ralph P. 
Hanes, president; other officers, 
Mrs. Kenneth Mountcastle, Gordon 
Hanes, Mrs. George Transou, Irving 
S. Bull, Mrs. W. P. Rainey, execu- 
tive secretary. Reynolds Memorial 
Auditorium, seating 2,223. Six con- 
certs: Eleanor Steber, Oct. 17; 
Miklos Gafni, Nov. 3; Poldi Mildner, 
Dec. 11; National Symphony, Feb. 
13; Joseph Schuster, March 1; Min- 
neapolis Symphony, April 18. 





Winston-Salem Music Association, 
Lucy Sheffey, president; other of- 
ficers, Mrs. M. M. Hairston, A. H. 
Anderson, J. A. Dillard, J. D. Ash- 
ley. Fries Memorial Auditorium, 
Teachers College, seating 1,000. Four 
concerts: Edward Matthews, Nov. 
10; Lois Towles, Dec. 8; Muriel 
Rahn, Jan. 26; Dorothy Maynor, 
March 30. 

Piedmont Festival of Music and 
Art, George King Raudenbush, con- 
ductor; Mrs. Kenneth Mountcastle, 
president; other officers, Diana 
Dyer, Dr. Charles G. Vardell, Mrs. 
Chester Marsh, P. B. Raiford, Mrs. 
Harry Shonts, executive secretary. 
Program to be presented in May 
not yet announced but will include 
an opera, symphony concert, ora- 
torio, Little Theatre production and 
art exhibit. 

Mozart Club, annual presentation: 
of the Christmas portions of Handel’s 
The Messiah. H. Grady Miller, con- 
ductor; Paul S. Robinson, organist ; 
Centenary Methodist Church, seat- 
ing about 1,500. Soloist, Barbara 
Thorn Stevenson, Catherine Latta,. 
Brooks Dunbar, and Wilson Angel. 


Salisbury 





Christopher Thom- 

as, head of the 

Department of 

Music of Catawba 

College in Salis-. 
bury 





By CHRISTOPHER THOMAS 


SALISBURY, N. C.. 


The College and Community Art- 
ist Course, under the auspices of 
Catawba College, was sold out be- 
fore the first scheduled event. 

College and Community Artist 
Course, Catawba College, Christ- 
opher Thomas, chairman. Boyden 
High School Auditorium, seating 
1,000. Page-Stone Ballet, Nov. 12; 
Benno Moiseivitsch, Jan, 23; Eileem 
Farrell, Feb. 11; Detroit Symphony, 
Winifred Macbride, pianist, March 
16. 

Community Choir. Mixed voices 
under Harry F. Taylor. Gives an- 
nual performances of Handel’s Mes- 
siah and, this year, Mendelssohn’s. 
Elijah in one of local churches. 

Salisbury Music Club. Harry F. 
Taylor, president. A local branch of 
the National Federation of Music 
Clubs with a restricted membership 
of local professional musicians, who. 
meet once a month to give per- 
formances of music of topical and 
historical interest. 


MENOTTI SALTA 


(Well Known Composer and Conduetor 
European Trained Teacher scher of 
Singing 
Specialized in Italian Bel Cante— 
Perfect Diction 


Radio Singing and Preparation 


for Auditions 
Also Theory, Sight Reading, 
Conducting, Symphonic Orchestration 
Beginners Accepted 
825 W. 45th St., N. Y. C. Col. 5-8262 
(if no answer leave message with Cirele 6-0430) 


CARDWELL 


SOPRA 
Oratorio - Reiter - Opera 
“y a lyric soprano voice of 
great * purity and beauty emi- 
nently suited to_the arias in 
‘The Creation.” Her coloratura 
was ae and accurate.”"—Dr. 


Cc. 1, Jr., Winston- 
Sasa’ po. Bentinel. 


Address: 2312 Lafayette Ave. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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Orrin Bastedo 


Artiste Lyrique 


The Eastbourne, 865 First Av 
MU 8-3345 


Teacher of Singing 


e., N.Y.C. 








Harold Bauer 


New York 29, 


Manhattan School of Music 


238 East 105th Street 
New York 








Formerly Leipzig Ope 


Ludwig Bergmann 


Pianist—-Coach—Accompanist 
Hotel Ansonia, on s-4ten & Base, N. Y.C. 








Harold Berkley 


Author: “‘Medern Technique of Viol 


Violinist - Conductor 


and “Basie Vielin Technique” 
Studio: 315 W. 98th St., N. Y. C. 25 








“Discriminating Meee 


Author: 
Former ist Violin, Cleveland 0 
300 West End Avenue, N. Y. 23 


Madeleine Carabo 


Violinist and Pedagogue 


—wN. Y. Herald Tribune 
“Fingerboard Fluency’’ 


rehestra 
TR. 4-2346 








Leon Carson 


Teacher 


of Sin 
Member Amer. Academy of Teachers of Singing 


Repertoire - Program Building 
160 West 73rd St., New York bn 
TRaf. 7-6700 SUsq. 7+1880 








Donald Comrie 


—Season 1947-48— 


Studie: 226 W St, N.Y. C. 


Pianist-Coach-Accompanlst 


Branzell, Kipnis, Kullman 
Faculty: Finch Jr. College 


TR 7-1332 








Olga Eisner 


Voice teacher of Mimi Boot 
Ass'n.) pa Lily Windsor (Op 


Studie: 467 Central Park W., N. Y. 


(Met. Op. 


AC 2-695! 








Frieda Feldman 


Pianist—Teacher 


2710 Webb Ave., Bronx 63, N. Y. 


Specialist in Music Education for Young 
People 


KI. 6-4246 








152 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. (3E) 


Caroline Beeson Fry 


Teacher of Singing 


2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
Summer Session, White Plains, June 16-July 28 


Co. 5-8909 








Hollywood: 1446 N. Stanley. 


Viktor Fuchs Vocal! Studios 


New York: 44 W. 77th St. TR. 7-7716 


New York Assistant: RALPH TELASKO 
Hollywood Assistant: LUCILLE J. DELLANNO 


HE 9458 








Arthur Gerry 


N.Y. 


145 East 92nd St. 


Teacher 
of Singing 
Singing Teachers Assoc. 
National Assoc. of Teachers of Singing 


ATwater 9-4993 








Carl Gutekunst 


Teacher of Singing 
Member Amer. Academy of Teachers of Singing 
27 West 67th Street, New York 23 
TR. 7-1534 








Phone: 


John Alan Haughton 


Teacher of Singing 


220 West 57th Street, New York 
COlumbus 5-0946 








Sat.: 





Frederick Haywood 


Author of lhe Song” 
Teacher of Singing 


Mon. te Fri.: Syracuse Universi 
Eastman School of Musie, Recheste,, N. Y. 
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Cheyenne, Wyoming 





Restivo, 


Thomas 

conductor of the 

Cheyenne Munic- 
ipal Band 


Mrs. W. Andrew 
Bunten, president 
of the Commun- 
ity Concert As- 


sociation 


By Tuomas RegstTIvo 


CHEYENNE, WYO. 


HE Wyoming National Guard 

band, after serving four years in 
the armed forces, is being reorgan- 
ized. 

Community Concert Association, 
civic organization. Five concerts: 
Hilde Somer, de Paur Infantry 
Chorus, William Primrose, Pierette 
Alarie, Rosario and Antonio. Junior 
High School Auditorium, capacity 
1,250. Mrs. W. Andrew Bunten, 
president; other officers: Mrs. Glenn 
Rogers, Mrs. Robert Hanesworth, 
Mrs. Fred Fredenthal, Gordon 
Murphy. 

Cheyenne Little Symphony, aus- 
pices citizens of Cheyenne. Clyde 
G. Ross conductor. Two concerts, 
Junior High School Auditorium. 
Dates to be announced. Mrs. Clyde 
G. Ross, soloist. 

Wyoming National Guard Band, 
Karl O. Weihe, director. One con- 
cert during Music Week, another to 
be announced later, in addition to 
state functions. 

Cheyenne Philomelian Club, civic 
organization, director J. Allen 
Grubb; Chris Christensen, president. 
The Club will present eight concerts 
this year to the people of Cheyenne, 
as well as concerts in nearby towns. 
The Philomelian Club is sponsored 
by the City of Cheyenne and the 
Cheyenne Chamber of Commerce. 
Club restricts membership to 28 
voices. Fred H. Douglas, Jr., sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Cheyenne Municipal Band, aus- 
pices City of Cheyenne, Thos. Res- 
tivo director; Harry Stringfellow, 
president; Miss Mary Ann, vocalist; 
Clyde G. Ross and Bud Peele, in- 
strumental soloists. The band, con- 
sisting of 38 members, plays at all 
Cheyenne functions, in addition to 
10 weekly concerts in city parks 
starting June 10. 


Billings, Mont. 


By KATHRYN WRIGHT 


BILLINGS 


ALLED one of the most sub- 

stantial and rapidly-developing 
cities of the northwest, Billings 
matched its postwar agricultural and 
industrial growth with expansion of 
cultural activities and interests. The 
Billings Community Concerts Asso- 
ciation has booked five artists, in- 
stead of the usual four 

Several new music groups were 
formed, among them a public schools 
chorus of 1,300 and a DeMolay 
chorus. New activities of older or- 
ganizations included the sponsoring 
by Music Teachers Association of a 
13-week radio program. 

Community Concert Association, 
J. E. Vogel, president; Peter Rowan 
and L. Worth Orvis, vice-presi- 
dents; other officers: Mrs. V. D 
Caldwell, Willard Mulvaney, Mrs. 
P. S. Goan, Mrs. James D. Morrison, 





J. E. Vogel, presi- 
dent of the Billings 
Community Con- 


cert Association 


George Wright, Mrs. O. M. 
Jorgenson. Fox Theater, capacity 
2,000. Events: John Carter, Oct. 8 
and 9; Yara Bernette, Nov. 11 and 
12; Ballet Theater, Jan. 13 and 14; 
Columbia Grand Opera Quartette, 
Jan. 28 and 29; William Primrose, 
Feb. 18 and 19. 

Music Teachers Association, Mrs. 
L. Worth Orvis, president; other 
officers: Martha Buchanan, Mrs. 
Helen Tansil, Mrs. Clyde Fisher. 
Events: 13-week radio series of 
pupil concerts beginning Feb. 1; 
teacher-pupil recitals in May, vari- 
ous other programs, junior and 
senior high school auditoriums and 
Northern hotel ballroom; regular 
monthly meetings with musical pro- 
grams. 

Billings City Band, Denis H. 
O’Brien, director, open-air concerts 
in city parks during summer months; 
program in connection with Go- 
Western parade in June. 

Midland Symphony Orchestra, 
C. V. Ridgely, director ; various con- 
certs. 

Boys’ Choir, 83 members, Charles 
Cutts, director. Program during 
Montana State Music convention 
Dec. 5 and 6. 


Omaha 


(Continued from page 430) 
series sponsored by Omaha Music 
Teachers Association monthly, Sep- 
tember through May. Similar con- 
certs sponsored by Council Bluffs 
Music Teachers Association twice 
yearly. 

Monday Musical Club, 2869 Cali- 
fornia, Mrs. Floyd Walsh, president ; 
Mrs. Harry Berger, vice-president; 
Mrs. Kermit Hansen, secretary; Mrs. 
Louis Murphy, treasurer; Kermit 
Hansen, concert chairman. Joslyn 
Memorial Lecture Hall, capacity, 
325. Three chamber music concerts: 
Fine Arts Trio, Nov. 23; Jan. 11; 
March 21. 

Omaha Music Teachers Associa- 
tion, 1109 No. 56th St., Mrs. Nelson 
T. Thorson, president; Mrs. Roger 
Gleason, vice-president; Betty Mae 
Nelson, secretary; and Alta Gillette, 
treasurer. Monthly: Young Artists 
Recitals, Joslyn Memorial Lecture 
Hall, Berniece Henry, chairman. Se- 
ries of Music week Recitals, Myrtle 
Cole, chairman; Intermediate Stu- 
dent Programs, Goldie Kelso, chair- 


man. 

World-Herald Goodfellows Chari- 
ties, Inc.. Omaha Municipal Audito- 
rium, capacity, 4,700, United States 
Navy Band, April 20 and 21. Tech- 
nical High School, capacity, 2,200, 
San Carlo Opera, Jan. 26 and 27. 
Creighton Stadium, Music Festival 
in June. 

Max Clayton, Omaha Municipal 
Auditorium, capacity, 4,700, Marian 
Anderson, Nov. 6. 

Omaha Municipal University, 
Richard E, Duncan, orchestra and 
choral conductor, Beethoven’s Missa 
Solemnis in rehearsal for perform- 
ance in March. Christmas Concert, 
Dec. 19. University Symphony Son- 
ata concert in February with student 
artists. 


Mrs. 








Margaret Henke 


Voice Physiologist 
Teacher of the Italian Bel-Cante Art ef 
Singing. Coach. 
Overstrained, defective voices adjusted. 
610 Riverside Drive, N.Y.C. EDgeoembe 4-2388 








William Hughes 


Accompanist — Coach 


Sherman Sq. Studios, 160 W. 73rd St. 
Tr. 7-6700 











Judson League 
Teacher of Voice and Piano 


M.A., Seteabie Un.—Momber N. Y. S. T. A. 
Mem Lt word Teachers Gonsrens N.Y. 
ew York U 


853 7th bs tssth St.), N.Y. c ry 7-3970 








Mr. Jean B. Middleton 
tag ind - Pianist - Pedagogue 
M.A., Juilliard Graduate School 


Diploma 
Midwestern Con. of Music, Fine Arts Bidg. 
Wabash 9280 


Chicago 5, Ill. @ 








Dorothy Miller 


Teacher of Singing—Coach 
For ten years associate teacher 
with Bstelle Liebling 
Studie: 294 W. 92d St, N.Y.C. EN. 2-5017 








Mary Louise Perry 
Singing Teacher — Correction of Speech 


Hotel Wellington, 55th St. & 7th Ave., N. Y. 
Telephone: Circle 7-3900, Ext. 412 








Yvonne St. Cyr 
Voice Builder 


Pupils placed in Shubert Productions 
(without fee) 
160 W. 73rd St., N. Y.C. TR. 7-6700, Ex. 13G 





=. 





Dora Sivin 
Teacher of Singing 


Faculty Hunter College Music Dep't. 
225 W. 86th St., N. Y. C. SC. 4-0470 








Dolf Swing 


Voice Detelepment and Coaching 
Faeulty: Juilliard School of Music 
Juilliard Summer 
Member NATS and NYSTA 
15 W. 67th St., N.Y. 6. TR. 7-5889 








Cyrena Van Gordon 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera 
Chicago Civic Opera 
Teacher * Voice 
55 Park Ave., N. Y. C. MU 5-4953 








Cara Verson 
Pianist 


Foremost Exponent of Modern Music 
Season 1948-49 Now Booking 
Harry Culbertson, Inc., Manager 
1744 East 55th St.. Chicago 








Prof. Anon * Weschler 
Pianis 


Specializing in = 


Faculty New York VColtese of Bye 
171 W. 7ist St., N. Y.- 4-7678 


hers and 











William A. C. Zerffi 


Teacher of Singing 
Send for reprint ‘“The - for a 
Vocal Method 
37 West 94th St., N. Y. C. 25 ACademy 2-1237 





-- BOSTON... 





Frederick Lamb Studios 


Mary Lamb, Director 
Tone Production-Interpretation-Repertoire 
202 Bay State Road. Boston, Mass. 
Tel.: KE. 6-1242 











Wadsworth Provandie 
Teacher of Singing 
Symphony Chambers 

246 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Studio—KEnmore 6-9495 





MUSICAL AMERICA 








Waco 
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Pat M. Neff, president; Daniel 
Sternberg, dean. Waco Hall, capaci- 
ty 2,500. Four Baylor Symphony 
concerts, Gid Waldrop, conductor ; 
Oct. 16, Feb. 12, March 23, May 13. 
Soloists: Thomas Ingram, pianist, 
Oct. 16; University Choir with or- 
chestra in Vaughan Williams’ Te 
Deum, Feb. 12; Eula Beal, contralto, 
March 23; University artist-students, 
soloists, Daniel Sternberg, conduc- 
tor, May 13; Nov. 13, Gerald War- 
burg, cellist; April 20, 21 and 22, 
Marriage of Figaro, Robert Hop- 
kins, conductor; Dec. 16, The Mes- 
siah with 300-voice chorus; Feb. 22, 
Golden Wave Symphonic Band, 
Edwin Franko Goldman conducting, 
March 15, April 12, Richard Morse, 
conducting. All-City Bach Festival: 
March 19, Klaus Speer, organist; 
March 20; March 21, Baylor A 
Cappella and Radio Choirs com- 
bined. 

Gussie Oscar Management, Raleigh 
Hotel. Dec. 20, Monte Carlo Ballet 
Russe; Dec. 29, Dallas Symphony; 
Feb. 24, Carlton Smith, music critic. 
Town Hall lecture course. 

Texas Musicological Society. Hans 
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Russell G. Harris, 
regional adviser 
of the Waco 
branch of 1.S.C.M. 





T. David president, and I.S.C.M., 
Russell G. Harris, regional adviser, 
in joint programs. Recital Hall. All- 
Texas Meeting, Nov. 8; Texas 
Music Educators Association, Feb. 
12 to 14, Clinic, Waco Hall Featur- 
ing All-State band orchestra, chorus, 
visiting conductors; April 29, Sym- 
posium for original compositions of 
the Southwest, all compositions sub- 
mitted receiving a reading, including 
performance by Baylor Symphony. 





Texarkana 


By James M. Nissett 
TEXARKANA, TEXAS 

OR the first time in a number of 

years grand opera was presented 
in Texarkana. Sponsored by the 
Texarkana Infantile Paralysis 
Foundation, Charles L. Wagner 
Opera Company presented matinee 
and evening performances of Ma- 
dame Butterfly in the Municipal 
Auditorium, Dec. 6. 

Wednesday Music Club, Mrs. 
Luline Willis, president. Municipal 
Auditorium, capacity, 1,000. A Cap- 
pella Choir of North State Teach- 
ers’ College, Denton, Texas, under 
direction of Dr. Wilfred Bain, March 
18, 1947, 

Civic Music Association, Ernest 
Walker, president and manager. 
Municipal Auditorium. Five con- 
certs: Hugh Thompson, Oct. 4; Gold 


and Fizdale, Nov. 14; Winifred 
Heidt, Jan. 26; Jarmila Novotna, 
Feb. 23: Farbman Sinfonietta, 
Apr. 22. 





Corpus Christi 
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an artists series for the first time this 
season: Walter Robert, Eloise Mac- 
Donald, Philip Williams, Frances 
DeMond and the Raphael String 
Quartet. 

Corpus Christi Junior College is 
planning a series of music faculty 
recitals, which began Jan. 6 with 
Blaise Montandon, pianist; follow- 
ing are Mary Wigent, flutist; Ber- 
nice Flanagan, harpist; Mary Cole- 
man, string bass; Cassel Grubb, cell- 
ist: Keith Forney, baritone; Lee 
Fiser, tenor. 





Greenville 


(Continued from page 427) 


Seven out of town concerts. Feb. 22, 
reunion and music festival; May 5, 
6 and 7, Hansel and Gretel. George 
W. Mackey, director. 

Messiah Chorus, auspices, First 
Baptist Church, DuPre Rhame, con- 
ductor; Mrs. J. R. Simmons, organ- 
ist; Thomas Eanes, pianist. Dec. 14, 
soloists: Sarah Holleman, Mrs. Dan 
Webster, Carolyn Whatley, Rose- 
mary Johnson, Esther Simmons, Ru- 
dolph Moore, DuPre Rhame. 


Chapel Choir, Woman’s College, 
auspices, music department, Furman 
University, Arnold E, Putman, con- 
ductor; Mrs. Arnold Putman, ac- 
companist. Much activity in campus 
services and a November tour of 
North Carolina, giving programs in 
churches in Charlotte, Spencer, 
Greensboro, Durham and Meredith 
College, Raleigh; Spring trip to 
eastern and southern sections of 
State. 


Bob Jones University, moved from 
Cleveland, Tenn. Auditorium on new 
campus between Greenville and 
Spartanburg, capacity, 3,200. Nov. 25 
Hour of Charm; Dec. 8, Handel's 
Messiah; Jan. 8, Andres Segovia 
and Carmen Torres; Feb. 13, John 
Charles Thomas; March 12 and 13, 
Detroit Symphony; April 16 and 17, 
Verdi Requiem, university chorus 
and orchestra; Jan. 15 and 16, Aida, 
with Marjorie Lawrence, Ella 
Flesch, Ramon Vinay, Alexander 
Sved. June 11 and 14, The Barber of 
Seville. 


Detroit 
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Robert Casadesus; Feb. 20-21, De- 
Paur’s Infantry Chorus; Apr. 23-24, 
Joseph Szigeti. 

Miscellaneous bookings: Lecture 
Hall of the Institute, capacity, 400; 
Dorothy Markinko, soprano; Walter 
Schrott, pianist; Reah Sadowsky; 
pianist; Dorothy Maynor, Leonard 
Eisner, pianist; Burl Ives, Budapest 
Quartet; Isaac Stern, Evelyn Gur- 
vitch, pianist. Duke Ellington will 
also be presented by Mr. Teicher in 
the Masonic Temple in January. 


Nellie Watts Concerts, 5461 Brush, 
Nellie Watts, mgr. Three concerts 
presented in Scottish Rite Cathedral, 
Masonic Temple, seating capacity, 
1,600: Nov. 16, Carol Brice; Feb. 8, 
Monica Mais, soprano; Apr. 18, 
Kenneth Spencer. 


Orpheus Club of Detroit, 806 E. 
Grd. Blvd.; W. Lloyd K@&mp, con- 
ductor; Cyrus B. Warren, Secretary; 
Music Hall, seating 2,000. Two male 
choral concerts, Dec. 3 and Apr. 21. 





Scandinavian Symphony Orches- 
tra, presented by Scandinavian 
Symphony Society, Inc., 5620 Green- 
way, Kai Rasmussen, president. Con- 
ductor, Edouard Werner. Four con- 
certs, Scottish Rite Cathedral, seat- 
ing 1,600; Nov. 1, Solveig Lunde, 
pianist; Dec. 6, Edith Oldrup, so- 
prano, and Carl Erickson, narrator; 
Feb. 7, Kerttu Wanne, violinist ; Apr. 
18, Ellen Berg, soprano. 


Michigan Opera Co. of Detroit, 35 
W. Grand River; Arthur B. Myr, 
president; Cesar Cianfoni, musical 
director. Carmen and Rigoletto to be 
presented at Masonic Auditorium. 


Detroit Music Guild, 39 Massachu- 
setts; Claire Weimer, Ex. Secretary. 
Five concerts will be presented in 
Rackham Auditorium, seating ca- 
pacity, 1,500, on Jan, 7, Feb. 4, Mar. 
17, Apr. 28 and May 12. Artists in- 
clude a chamber orchestra conducted 
by Felix Resnick; Katja Andy, pian- 
ist; the Trio d’Anches, and the 
Music Guild String Quartet. 


Wayne University Choral Union 
and Symphony Orchestra presents 
Messiah, Dec. 16-17 in Masonic Audi- 
torium. Harold Tallman, conductor, 
soloists: Margaret Daum, soprano; 
Anna Kaskas, contralto; Eugene 
Conley, tenor, and Richard Bonelli, 
baritone. 


Detroit Oratorio Society, Arthur 
Gnau, director, will present in Scot- 
tish Rite Cathedral, Haydn’s Seasons, 
and Handel’s Samson. 


Civic Light Opera Association of 
Detroit, Leo Fitzpatrick, president, 
1206 Woodward Ave. Barrie O’Dan- 
iels, managing director. Operettas to 
be presented for 10 weeks from Feb. 
2 to Apr. 11, changing weekly, Ma- 
sonic Auditorium, seating 5,000: Rose 
Marie, Roberta, The Merry Widow, 
The Great Waltz, The Gay Divorcee, 
Two Hearts in Three Quarter Time, 
Naughty Marietta, Bittersweet, 
Babes in Toyland, and Desert Song. 


Detroit Artists Series, 1746 W. 
Boston Blvd., Vivian Gilpin Robison, 
manager. Lecture Hall, Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts, seating 400. Oct. 8, Leone 
Hahnke, pianist; Nov. 19, Emily 
Mutter Adams, violinist, and Alice 

Richman, pianist. Other concerts are 
in the offing. 
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WOLF-FERRARI DIES AT 72 


Ermanno Wolf- Ferrari, Italian 
composer, died suddenly of a heart 
attack in Venice Jan. 21. He was 72 
years old. The son of a famous Vene- 
tian beauty, Emilia Ferrari, and a 
German painter, August Wolf, he was 
born in Venice, Jan. 12, 1876. 

Wolf-Ferrari, successful in America 
before he was successful in his own 
country, began his musical education 
with piano lessons from a professional 
photographer. His father, wishing him 
to develop an aptitude for painting, 
sent him to study painting and draw- 
ing at the Accademia delle Belle Arti 
in Rome, and later sent him to Munich 
to continue these studies. But while he 
was an art student Wolf-Ferrari at- 
tended concerts and worked at music. 

After hearing Wagner’s Siegfried 
he decided to give up painting, and 
to compose. From 1893 to 1895 he 
worked under Rheinberger at the 
Munich Conservatory. In 1895 he met 
Don Lorenzo Perosi who was choir- 
master at St. Mark’s and was later 
choirmaster at the Sistine Chapel in 
Rome. Under Perosi’s guidance he be- 
came familiar with the Italian classics, 
and wrote the text and music of his 
first opera. It has never been pro- 
duced. 

When he went to Milan he met 
beth Boito and Verdi. His awe of 
Verdi is said to have been so great 
that he was unable to speak'in Verdi’s 
presence. While in Milan he composed 
Sulamith, an oratorio based on The 
Song of Songs. Its performance at the 
Teatro Rossini in Venice Jan. 28, 1889 
was the first work of Wolf-Ferrari 
heard by the public. It was successful. 
In Venice the following year his opera 
about Cinderella failed when it was 
presented at the Fenice Theatre. But 
-a shorter, revised version was well re- 
ceived in Munich. 

The first performance of Wolf- 
Ferrari’s setting for portions of 
Dante’s La Vita Nuova was in 1903 
in Europe. Its first American per- 
formance was in New York, Dec. 2, 
1908. Frank Damrosch conducted it 
on a double bill which began with De- 
bussy’s La Damoiselle Elue. 

The Secret of Suzanne, a one-act 
opera, was his greatest American suc- 
cess. It was produced in Chicago in 
1911 with Carolina White, Mario 
Sammarco, and Francesco Daddi. It 
toured extensively. The Chicago com- 
pany sang it at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on March 14, 1911. On 
Dec. 13, 1912, it was added to the 
repertoire of the Metropolitan. Ger- 
-aldine Farrar, Antonio Scotti, and 
Angelo Bada sang it. Although it re- 
smained in the repertoire for several 
"years and was revived for Lucrezia 
Bori in 1920, it did not mantain a per- 
manent place. 

The composer came to this country 
to supervise the American premiere of 
his work, Le Donne Curiose, at the 
Metropolitan on Jan. 3, 1911. He re- 
‘turned the following year to superin- 
tend the American premiere in Chi- 
-cago of The Jewels of the Madonna. 
The performance was given Jan. 12, 
1912, with Carolina White and Mario 
Sammarco. 

Maria Jeritza sang in The Jewels 
of the Madonna at the Metropolitan in 
1925. The work lasted only three sea- 
-sons. It had a longer life in Chi- 
cago because of Rosa Raisa’s brilliant 
performance as Maliella. The Metro- 
politan gave L’Amore Medico on 
March 25, 1914. It was a failure and 
did not outlast the season. 

Gli Amanti Sposi, La Vesta del 
*Cielo, Sly, Idomeneo (a version of the 
Mozart work), La Vedova Scaltra, 
I Quattro Rusteghi, Il Campiello, and 
‘his final opera La Dama Boba, written 
in 1939, are Wolf-Ferrari operas which 

“have not been heard in this country. 
‘He also wrote another oratorio, The 
Daughter of Jairus, chamber works 
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Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari 


(some of which are for both instru- 
ment and voice), piano pieces, and 
songs. 


Ignaz Friedman 


Dies in Australia 


Ignaz Friedman, famous pianist and 
Chopin interpreter, died at the age of 
66 in Sydney, Australia, where he had 
lived since 1940. He was born near 
Cracow in Pordgorze, Poland, Feb. 
14, 1882. 

He studied under Adler and Lesche- 
tizky in Vienna, and gave up his study 
with the latter in 1904 to make a con- 
cert tour of South America. He 
toured Europe in Chopin programs 
while he was still very young. 

3erlin was his home for many years 
until he left in 1914 to take up resi- 
dence in Copenhagen. His New York 
debut was made at Aeolian Hall Jan. 
7, 1921. During the 1920s he often 
performed in the United States. He 
gave recitals in Town Hall in 1935 and 
again in 1937. 

Mr. Friedman edited. the works of 
Liszt, and for Breitkopf and Hartel he 
prepared a complete edition of Chopin 
in 12 volumes. 

His compositions include a _ piano 
quartet, a passacaglia, Polish Lyrics, 
songs, etudes and transcriptions orig- 
inally made for his use. 
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A Half Century 
of Opera 


(Continued from page 178) 
American composers in the conven- 
tional opera field. The same can be 
said for unfamiliar works by non- 
American composers. For the pro- 
duction of new or little known operas 
we are becoming increasingly indebted 
to educational institutions or special- 
ized groups. Among musical insti- 
tutions, one might mention the operas 
produced by the Juilliard School and 
the Curtis Institute and, in the last 
two summers, by the Berkshire Music 
Center. Columbia University has 
made important contributions in this 
direction with its annual production 
of an American opera commissioned 
by the Alice M. Ditson Foundation, 
and opera workshops have been organ- 
ized in several other universities or 
colleges. 

Some noteworthy modern operas 
have been made known through the 
legitimate theater rather than the 
opera house. The production of Virgil 
Thomson’s Four Saints in Three Acts 
by the Friends and Enemies of Mod- 
ern music in Hartford in 1934 was 
followed by a Broadway run; George 
Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess came to 
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Carlo Edwards 


Carlo Edwards, former stage man- 
ager and assistant conductor of the 
Metropolitan Opera, died at his home 
in New York on Jan. 16. He was 
57 years old. A native of Oshkosh, 
Wis., both his parents were talented 
amateur singers. Wishing to follow 
singing as a profession, he came to 
New York to study in 1907, giving 
piano lessons for a living. Later, he 
went to Milan, where he first studied 
singing and later, on the advice of one 
of the professors at the Milan Con- 
servatory, turned to conducting. He 
won a scholarship at the conserva- 
tory in 1910, and in 1913 was made 
a member of the staff as a teacher of 
theory. He later became assistant 
conductor of opera at San Secondo 
and conducted for an entire season 
at Parma. Returning to this country 
at the outbreak of the first World 
War, he became associated with the 
Metropolitan, where he remained until 
1935. His first wife was Gerda 
Henius, a singer, and his second, Es- 
telle Miller. Both marriages ended 
in divorce. After leaving the Metro- 
politan he gave his time to the teach- 
ing of singing and to operatic coach- 
ing. He conducted the Tulsa Civic 
Opera in 1933. 





Caroline Hudson Alexander 


Caroline Hudson Alexander, concert 
and church soprano of a generation 
ago, died at her home in Forest Hills, 
L. I., Jan. 23, after a long illness. 
She was born in Cleveland and studied 
singing with Sir George Henschel 
both in this country and in England. 
She made her debut in the Saint 
Matthew Passion of Bach with the 
New York Oratorio Society under the 
baton of Frank Damrosch and toured 
the country with various important 
musicians. She was soloist in a per- 
formance by the Handel and Haydn 
Society of Boston of Horatio Park- 
er’s Morven and the Grail on the 
society’s 100th anniversary in 1915. 
She was for many years soprano solo- 
ist at the Church of St. Bartholomew. 
Her last appearance was in recital in 
Town Hall in 1934. Her husband, 
Hugh Alexander, survives. 





Broadway in 1935 after a tryout in a 
Boston theater; Gian-Carlo Menotti’s 
The Medium, introduced at Columbia 
University in 1946, became a theatrical 
success a year later. 

On the whole, certain resemblances 
between the present operatic scene and 
that of 1898 need not be taken too 
seriously. There are persistent trends 
and ideas creating a ferment under an 
apparently static operatic surface that 
should, at some time, bring about nota- 
ble accomplishments, even if quite a 
few years may elapse before the pres- 
ent centralized structure of conven- 
tional opera is replaced by one based 
upon long term well established opera 
companies in every major American 
city. One important development is 
the increasing emphasis upon opera as 
something for the musical public at 
large, rather than as luxury product 
mainly for patrons of wealth or social 
distinction. The personalities of opera 
stars will always be a source of in- 
terest, but there is also an increasing 
consideration of the importance of the 
opera itself as well as that of the 
artists who take part in it. And the 
history of the past half century shows 
that opera has a remarkable tenacity 
here. Many prophets have foretold its 
doom, saying year after year that it 
has no appeal for the younger genera- 
tion. But the younger generation, as 
well as the older, keeps on going to it. 
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Bryceson Treharne 


Bryceson Treharne, composer, 
teacher and music editor, died at his 
home in Woodside, Feb. 4, after a 
brief illness. He was 68 years old, 


Born in Merthyr Tydvil, Wales, 
May 30, 1879, he received his musical 
education at the Royal College of 
Music in London, where he studied 
under Sir Villiers Stanford, Sir 
Hubert Parry, Walford Davies and 
Dannreuther. He held the Erard 
Scholarship there. After teaching one 
year at the University of Wales in 
Aberistwyth, he went to Australia, 
where he taught from 1901 until 1911 
at the University of Adelaide and 
also directed the local repertory thea- 
tre, writing much incidental music for 
plays. In 1911, he returned to Europe 
and lived successively in Paris, Berlin 
and Munich. He was interned at 
Ruhleben during the first World War, 
and while there composed more than 
200 songs, several orchestral pieces 
and part of an opera. 

In 1916 he came to the United 
States, and after 1917 made his home 
in New York, except for a period in 
Toronto. For a number of years he 
was editor for the Boston Music 
Company and the Willis Music Com- 
pany. He retired from both positions 
in November, 1947. In Toronto he 
taught at McGill University and was 
organist and choirmaster at the 
American Church there. He also took 
his doctor’s degree in music at Mc- 
Gill University. Louis Graveure, at 
that time a baritone, gave an entire 
program of Mr. Treharne’s songs in 
Aeolian Hall in 1917. His wife and 
one son survive. 


W. B. Olds 


Los ANGELES—W. B. Olds, choral 
conductor and composer, died at his 
home in Westwood on Jan. 9, after a 
long illness. He was 73 years old. 
Mr. Olds, who was a graduate of 
Beloit College, was supervisor of 
adult choruses in Los Angeles, con- 
ductor of the Santa Monica Choral 
Society and choir director of the First 
Methodist Church of Santa Monica. 
He was also the composer of many 
choruses and choral arrangements. He 
was supervisor of music at Redlands 
University for 19 years, retiring in 
1942. He had previously been con- 
nected with Grinnel College and James 
Millikin University. 
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Mildred Dilling drives a Buffalo— 


extinct, of course 


Francine Falkon stirs the pool in her garden 






A first experience of snow is excit- 
ing for Nestor Chayres, Mexican 
tenor (left) 





Doris Doe hangs a wreath on 


At Bluebeard's Castl ee . the door of her New Hamp- 
uebeard's Castle, St. Thomas shire home, Rhythm Hill 


Virgin Islands, Reah Sadowsky visits 
with Dr. Garcia, of the University 
of Puerto Rico 





Ann Bomar gathers an armful of 
peonies 





A doughty archer is Solveig 
Lunde 


(Right) Basking on the Italian 

Riviera are Janine Reding and 

Henry Piette, Belgian duo- 
pianists 








Sidney Edwards aids Ward Davenny to combat the 
blizzard at the latter's home in Hartford 





Maerua 





Enjoying a bicycle excursion in 
Nassau is Muriel Rahn 


Out for a canter, Dorothy 
Humel pauses for a snapshot 


(Left) Leslie Frick (right) with 

Emilio De Gogorza, her teacher, 

and Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
McMillan 
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Members of De Paur's Infantry Chorus form a V 
for victory 


Bill Williams 


Coleman Cooper puts the Apollo Boys Choir through a last minute warm-up before 


a performance 


ENSEMBLE WORK 





Young Argonauts; the Columbus Boychoir sets out on a lake trip 


A trio, purely social, composed of James Pease, bartione; 
Mona Paulee, mezzo soprano, and John Tyers, baritone 
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When quartets meet: Sidney Griller, Jack O'Brien, Colin Hampton and 
Philip Burton of the Griller String Quartet; Charles H. Crandon, president 
of the Miami Civic Music Association; Mrs. Crandon, president of the Music 
Club; Edwin Fadiman, manager of the First Piano Quartet, and three mem- 
bers of the quartet, Vladimir Padwa, Edward Edson and Adam Garner 


John Finley Williamson greets Serge 

Jaroff, conductor of the Don 

Cossack Chorus, who came to the 

Westminster Choir's concert at 
Carnegie Hall 


raui R. Schell 
Members of the Philharmonic Piano Quartet chat with 
W. W. Davids, treasurer of the Beaver Falls Community 
Concert Association. (Left to right) Max Walmer, Mr. 
Davids, Bertha Melnik, Ada Kopetz and John Scales 
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Ben Greenhaus 


Maggie Teyte and Ethel Barrymore Miglietta (the 
“singing Barrymore") enjoy an afternoon hour at the 
Ritz-Carlton 


; Serge Koussevitzky congratulates Ella Goldstein 
Photo Associates 


The three B's: John Brownlee, Salvatore 
Baccaloni and what looks like very de- 
licious Beer 


A 


Variety 


ob 


Duets 


An admirer offers a shoulder as Menahem Pressler gives 
an autograph after a concert 


Andor Foldes checks a score with Leon Barzin 


After a concert Samson Frangois greets autograph 
seekers in high good humor (strictly speaking, a trio) 
; Ben Greenhaus 


Benno Rabinof and his wife Sylvie Felix Salmond, who has presented his library of cello 


stroll in Milan music to Leonard Rose, describes some choice editions 
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Ezio Pinza does something deft (we hope) with 
comestibles. His family looks on anxiously 








Graciela Rivera spends a quiet afternoon in a 
cool corner in Puerto Rico 









Hazel Scott getting a 
manicure with a personal 
touch 








(Right) Mrs. Igor Gorin 
reads whodunits while Mr. 
Gorin wonders why 





A. F. Sozio 
Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson feel that Christmas gifts are in order 
at least once a year 








Geo. Robinson 
The Paganini Quartet expects company for dinner tonight. Left to sg? , 
right: Robert Courte, Gustave Rosseels, Henri Temianka and Sylvia Zaremba, pianist, has a light touch 
Sasche Gorodnitzki plays chef, mostly with eggs Robert Maas with Christmas trees 
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MUSIC WEAVES PATTERNS 


These striking Photographs show the rhythmic design 

of the musicians’ hands as he plays—kettledrum, 

piano or violin—or as he conducts. The latter, with the 

lighted hands, is Maxwell Powers of the Greenwich 
House Music School 
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